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AET.  I.— COUNT   DE   MONTALEMBERT' S   MONKS  OF 
THE   WEST. 

Les  Moines  cV  Occident,  depuis  Saint  Benoit  jusqu'a  Saint  Bernard.  Par  Le 
Comte  de  MONTALEMBERT,  Tun  des  quarante  de  1' Academic  Franchise. 
Tomes  iii.,  iv.,  et  v.  Conversion  de  1'Angleterre  par  les  Moines. 
Lecoffre  et  Cie.  Paris  :  1867. 

IT  is  impossible  for  any  Catholic  writer  to  mention  the  name  of 
the  Count  de  Montalembert  without  pride  and  tenderness. 
We  differ  from  some  of  his  views  widely  and  strenuously ;  nor 
would  we  soften  or  explain  away  any  such  difference  if  we 
could,  knowing,  at  least  believing  as  we  do,  for  reasons 
which  our  readers  will  readily  understand,  that  on  the  issue 
pending  turns  the  whole  policy  of  the  Church  towards  the 
world  in  the  age  in  which  we  live.  But  were  our  difference 
with  him  far  wider  than  it  is,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  not  to  love  and  honour  him.  There  is  a  spontaneous 
sincerity,  a  chivalrous  devotion,  a  simple  love  of  truth  for 
truth's  own  sake,  an  utter  unselfishness,  a  frank  and  hearty 
manliness  about  his  character  which  compel  one  to  feel  that 
difference  with  him,  however  warm  or  even  bitter  it  may  be, 
can  only  be  difference  for  the  moment;  and  that  whenever 
or  wherever  error  may  make  itself  manifest,  no  consideration 
of  consequences,  no  false  sense  of  consistency,  would  keep  him 
for  a  second  on  the  wrong  side.  How  often,  how  touchingly 
has  his  career,  cast  in  such  difficult,  and  to  him  peculiarly 
burdensome  days,  proved  this — days  in  which  there  have  been 
many  good,  but  not  very  many  great  Catholic  public  men, — 
but  which  history  will  not  pronounce  to  have  been  altogether 
barren  in  that  respect,  seeing  that  Ireland  gave  us  in  them 
O'Comiell,  and  France  Montalembert. 

May  God  grant  that  the  work  which  it  is  our  grateful  task 
to  review  to-day,  and  which  bears  here  and  there  the  traces  of 
the  pain  of  spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived,  and  the  pain  of 
body  in  which  we  grieve  to  hear  it  is  being  concluded,  may 
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not  be  his  last  service  to  the  Church !  In  one  of  its  early 
volumes,  he  says  of  himself  with  a  certain  sadness,  that  he  is 
the  first  of  his  race  who  has  only  made  war  with  the  pen,  and 
not  the  sword.  There  is,  indeed,  no  more  military  race  in  all 
France  than  that  of  which  he  is  the  chief,  and  which,  since  the 
time  of  Andre  de  Montalembert  d'Esse,  one  of  the  true  heroes 
of  French  military  story,  has  proudly  mourned  for  sixteen  of 
its  sons,  slain  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  family  annals  tell 
that  seven  others  only  left  the  camp  for  their  old  home  in  the 
South,  when  disabled  by  wounds ;  and  that  in  the  last  century 
alone,  twenty-one  Montalemberts  were  Knights  of  S.  Louis  in 
virtue  of  distinguished  bravery,  or  long  and  signal  service. 
And  herein  surely  we  find  the  true  clue  to  M.  de  Montalembert' s 
character — his  high  and  ardent  temper,  his  unhesitating,  un- 
calculating  courage,  his  touching  simplicity  of  spirit,  his 
impulsive,  somewhat  headlong  freedom  of  speech.  Under  the 
robe  of  the  academician  beats  the  heart  of  the  soldier ;  and  in 
the  tribune  of  old  his  sentences  rang  like  the  clash  of  steel. 
Thus  his  impulses  have  often  led  him  far  in  advance  of  his 
time  and  of  his  friends — so  far  that  his  second  thoughts  some- 
times resentfully  condemn  those  who  have  simply  followed  his 
first  to  their  logical  consequences.  We  have  some  reason  to 
suppose  that  our  own  convictions  on  the  true  value  of  various 
doctrinal  declarations  of  the  Holy  Father  are  not  in  accord- 
ance with  M.  de  Montalembert' s  present  opinions.  Yet 
there  is  no  circumstance  in  the  recent  history  of  the  Church 
which  has  so  brought  forward,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  the 
living  and  teaching  power  of  the  Holy  See,  as  the  appeal  to 
Rome  made  by  M.  de  Montalembert  with  the  Abbe  Lacordaire 
and  M.  La  Menais,  which  led  to  the  promulgation  of  the 
Encyclical,  Mirari  vos.  Nor  is  there  any  modern  Catholic 
writer  who  has  argued  so  eagerly  and  so  eloquently  for  the 
respect  due  to  Papal  documents  as  he  has  done  in  several 
truly  remarkable  articles  contributed  to  the  Univers  apropos  of 
the  Allocutions  of  Gregory  XVI.  So  in  politics.  There  was  a 
time  when  M.  de  Montalembert  said  that  that  man  was  a  bad 
Frenchman  and  a  worse  Catholic  who  did  not  support  Louis 
Napoleon — and  the  time  of  which  we  speak  was  the  time  of 
the  coup  d'etat.  History,  calmly  judging  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  only  half,  if  even  half  of  which  are  known  to  us 
now,  will  probably  say  that  M.  de  Montalembert  was  right. 
But  M.  de  Montalembert  would  hardly  say  so  of  himself  at  any 
time  within  the  last  ten  years.  There  is  such  a  generous 
ardour  and  winning  genius  in  all  the  manifestations  of  his  mind 
and  character  as  disarms  criticism.  All  we  venture  to  say  is 
that  we  prefer  his  first  thoughts  and  their  legitimate  con- 
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lusions,  to  his  second  thoughts  and  their  over  liberal  conces- 
ions.  Born  in  England,  and  to  some  degree  owing  his 
earliest  education  to  that  country,  there  is  an  English  side  to 
his  character ;  and  we  confess  we  prefer  the  French  side  of  it — 
the  spirit  that  comes  from  the  old  Crusaders  to  the  tone  that 
charms  Pall  Mall  through  all  its  clubs.  To-day  we  have  to 
consider  his  genius  in  a  new  and,  perhaps,  in  its  noblest  and 
most  enduring  aspect,  and  to  observe  how  the  tribune  whose 
eloquence  has  swayed  stormy  assemblies  can  revive  the  history 
of  the  monks  of  old,  evangelizing  barbarous  nations  in  the 
first  dim  dawn  of  Christendom,  or  weaving  the  primal  threads 
of  its  civilization  in  their  silent  cells. 

The  three  volumes  before  us,  although  an  integral  part 
of  the  Count  de  Montalembert's  great  undertaking — the 
history  of  the  Monks  of  the  West  from  S.  Benedict  to 
S.  Bernard — form  a  whole  by  themselves,  and  we  need  hardly 
add  one  specially  interesting  to  Englishmen.  They  contain 
indeed  a  history  of  their  country  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  its 
national  existence  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century. 
We  say  "the  history,"  not  (as  we  might  have  written)  the 
"  ecclesiastical  history  of  England/'  because  in  fact  in  treating 
of  those  days  no  distinction  can  be  made  between  the  two. 
Whatever  there  was  of  civilization,  of  thought,  of  education, 
of  legislation,  or  of  political  and  social  improvement ;  what- 
ever makes  the  history  of  those  ages  more  interesting  than 
that  of  brutes  struggling  for  mastery  by  sheer  force,  and 
literally  devouring  each  other,  is  as  inseparably  connected  with 
the  action  of  the  Church  as  are  those  narratives  of  individual 
religious  life,  which  come  home  so  closely  to  the  heart  and 
affections  of  every  Christian  reader. 

Hume's  history  of  these  years  does  not  occupy  many  pages ; 
yet  it  is  dull  to  read  and  impossible  to  remember.  For  with 
his  view  of  history,  he  had  nothing  to  record  except  the  dis- 
putes and  broils  of  those  who  happened  in  each  generation  to 
be  the  most  powerful  men  in  England.  If  any  one  had  sug- 
gested to  him  that  the  quarrels  and  intermarriages  of  the 
great  proprietors  of  England  and  the  Scotch  lowlands  in  his 
own  day  deserved  to  be  called  "  the  history  of  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century,"  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  ridicule 
the  strange  delusion.  Yet,  in  truth,  their  position  hardly 
differed  from  that  of  the  men  of  whom  he  writes  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries,  except  that  they  were  called  dukes  and  earls 
instead  of  kings,  and  that  they  were  so  far  subjected  to  the  law 
that  they  were  forced  to  settle  their  disputes,  not  by  battles,  but 
by  lawsuits,  or  at  the  worst  by  duels.  He  tells  us  "  The  history 
of  that  period  abounds  in  names,  but  is  extremely  barren  of 
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events,  or  the  events  are  related  so  much  without  circumstances 
and  causes,  that  the  most  profound  or  most  eloquent  writer 
must  despair  of  rendering  them  either  instructive  or  entertaining 
to  the  reader.  Even  the  great  learning  and  vigorous  imagination 
of  Milton  sunk  under  the  weight,  and  this  author  scruples  not  to 
declare  that  the  skirmishes  of  kites  and  crows  as  much  merited 
a  particular  narrative  as  the  confused  transactions  and  battles 
of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy." 

Perhaps  nothing  in  literature  more  strikingly  proves  how 
much  the  interest  of  a  work  may  depend  upon  the  personal 
character  as  well  as  the  talents  of  a  writer  than  a  comparison 
of  the  history  before  us  with  that  of  Hume.  Where  Hume 
found  only  a  string  of  barbarous  names,  Montalembert  recalls 
to  life  a  series  of  not  merely  actual  men  and  women,  but  most 
markedly  of  English  men  and  women. 

Their  lot  was  cast,  indeed,  in  times  very  different  from  ours, 
but  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  mistake  them  for  members 
of  any  other  nation.  More  than  this  :  their  individual  charac- 
ters are  so  well  distinguished  that  we  seem  to  have  known 
them  personally,  and  part  with  them  with  regret  as  old  friends 
as  they  pass  one  by  one  out  of  our  sight.  It  is  not  that,  like 
the  laureate  in  his  exquisite  "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  the  author 
has  transplanted  imaginary  persons,  formed  on  the  model  of 
men  of  our  own  day,  to  a  distant  and  fabulous  period.  The 
heroes  of  these  volumes  have  all  the  characteristics  of  their 
times.  Above  all,  the  great  object  has  been  to  make  their 
portraits  not  attractive,  but  exact.  Every  one  of  them  is 
painted  as  Cromwell,  in  Macaulay's  words,  demanded  to  be 
painted — "  as  he  was — his  face  marked  with  all  the  blemishes 
which  had  been  put  upon  it  by  war,  by  sleepless  nights, 
by  anxiety,  perhaps  by  remorse;  but  with  valour,  policy, 
authority,  and  public  care  written  in  all  its  princely  lines.  If 
great  men  knew  their  own  interests,  it  is  thus  that  they 
would  wish  their  minds  to  be  portrayed."  Our  author  says — 
Do  I  mean  that  all  was  perfect  in  the  monastic  institutions  of  the  country 
and  the  times  which  I  have  undertaken  to  describe  1  God  forbid  that  I 
should  so  mislead  my  readers  !  The  farther  I  advance  in  my  weary  and  toil- 
some task — in  other  words,  the  nearer  I  draw  to  the  grave,  and  the  more  I 
feel  myself  possessed,  penetrated,  ruled  by  an  ardent  and  reverential  love  of 
truth,  the  more  sure  I  am  that  I  could  not  bear  to  be  false  to  it,  even  in  the 
interest  of  all  that  I  most  love  here  below.  The  bare  thought  of  adding  one 
shade  more  to  all  those  by  which  it  is  already  covered  fills  me  with  horror 
(v.  323). 

Our  readers  must  not  suppose  that,  in  thus  speaking  of 
truth  as  his  first  object  and  duty  as  an  historian,  the  Count  de 
Montnlembert  means,  that  ho  intends,  like  some  who  make  onlv 
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the  same  profession,  to  pander  to  the  prejudices  of  the  day,  by 
detailing  in  a  cold,  sneering,  sarcastic  tone  every  scandal  which 
can  be  discovered,  and  by  insinuating  others  which  never 
existed.  Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  to  his  whole  temper. 
He  is  fired  with  a  noble  enthusiasm,  as  he  retraces  the  lives  of 
the  great  Saints  who,  like  the  morning  star,  illuminated  the 
dawn  of  the  English  nation.  He  does  not  think  it  necessary, 
he  would  certainly  have  found  it  impossible,  to  throw  his  burning 
heart  into  the  position  of  indifference  in  recounting  the  struggle  • 
between  good  and  evil,  light  and  darkness;  but  he  quotes 
from  M.  de  Champagny*  the  sentiment  that  an  historian  is 
bound  to  be  not  indifferent,  but  only  truthful,  that  he  may, 
nay,  must  feel  on  one  side  or  another,  but  that  he  is  bound 
to  conceal  nothing  as  well  as  to  invent  nothing. 

In  one  respect,  from  the  nature  of  his  subject,  this  duty  of 
truthfulness  imposes  upon  him  a  necessity  which  would  have 
been  to  Macaulay  an  impossibility.  It  is  impossible  to  expect 
that  everything  in  times  so  remote  should  be  fully  explained  : 
and  our  historian  is  not  ashamed  to  admit  that  several  things 
are  quite  inexplicable.  Macaulay's  turn  of  mind  almost 
compelled  him  to  know  the  motives  and  feelings  of  those  of 
whom  he  wrote,  more  thoroughly  than  any  of  us  knows  his  own. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  his  picture  of  Halifax,  for 
instance  (although  he  has  laboured  to  make  it  impartial,  and 
to  conceal  none  of  the  blemishes  of  his  hero),  is  more  minute 
than  it  could  possibly  be  made  without  a  very  considerable 
exercise  of  imagination.  He  seems  to  know  him  as  Miss  Yonge 
knows  one  of  the  characters  which  she  has  created.  The 
chief  hero  of  Montalembert's  work,  beyond  a  doubt,  is  S. 
Wilfrid ;  and  yet  he  is  magnanimous  enough  to  admit  that 
there  are  things  in  his  own  conduct,  and  much  more  in  the 
relation  towards  him  both  of  men  and  women  of  undoubted 
sanctity,  which  it  is  impossible  to  explain.  We  take  this  to 
be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  triumphs  of  impartiality. 

But  after  all  it  is  impossible  to  read  these  volumes  without 
a  feeling  of  wonder,  without  catching  something  of  the  author's 
fire  and  kindling  into  an  enthusiasm  which  carries  one 
almost  beyond  oneself.  To  say  of  them,  as  is  sometimes 
said,  that  they  read  like  a  novel,  would  be  a  great  injustice  : 
not  merely,  if  we  mean  by  "  a  novel "  what  is  too  often  meant 
in  our  day — a  string  of  impossible  crimes  and  outrages  related 
in  bad  and  pompous  English — but  even  comparing  them  with 
the  noblest  specimens  of  fiction.  For  while  it  is  as  difficult  to 
lay  down  the  book  as  if  it  were  a  masterpiece  of  Scott  or 
Thackeray,  there  is  still  the  difference  which  S.  Ignatius  ob- 

*  L'impartialite  consiste  a  etre  juste,  non  pas  a  etre  neutre. 
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served  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  conversion,  between  the 
effect  left  upon  his  mind  by  the  romances  of  chivalry  (to  which 
he  had  been  so  much  devoted),  and  by  the  lives  of  the  Saints  ; 
the  one  leaves  behind  it  something  of  dissatisfaction  and  dis- 
turbance, the  other  only  peace  and  joy. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  subject  so  specially  English  should 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  French  author.  Possibly  all  the 
facts  in  these  volumes  are  to  be  found  in  one  or  other 
English  book,  but  we  certainly  know  of  none  in  which  they 
are  brought  out  with  anything  approaching  to  the  same 
beauty  and  prominence.  One  after  another  the  saints  and 
heroes  of  England's  earliest  days  stand  out  in  the  light  of  the 
author's  genius,  as  some  verdant  meadow,  some  castle  or 
cathedral  tower  is  thrown  out,  when,  amid  surrounding  clouds 
and  gloom,  an  exceptional  gleam  of  sunlight  falls  upon  it — 

Just  as  the  lingering  sun  has  touch'd  with  gold, 
Far  o'er  the  cedar  shade  some  tower  of  giants  old. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  England — regarded  by 
foreigners,  not  without  too  much  cause,  merely  as  a  vast  hive 
of  manufacturing  industry  and  commercial  wealth — owes  much 
to  a  writer  who  paints  with  so  much  beauty  and  truth,  in  a 
foreign  tongue,  accessible  to  all  the  readers  of  Europe,  these 
men — truly  great,  because  (to  adopt  the  Hebrew  expression) 
"  great  before  the  Lord  " — whose  very  names,  though  they 
have  never  faded  before  Him,  have  for  centuries  waxed  dim, 
and  have  now  been  long  utterly  lost  from  the  memory  of  men — 
earner e  quid  vate  sacro.  And  yet  history  has  preserved  the 
record  of  very  few  men  in  themselves  so  admirable  and  so 
great  in  their  achievements. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  there  has  been  in  any  Euro- 
pean nation  a  group  of  men  so  well  deserving  to  be  remembered 
and  honoured,  and  yet  so  utterly  forgotten,  as  S.  Columba,  S. 
Wilfrid,  S.  Bennet  Biscop,  and  their  compeers ;  or,  let  us 
add,  such  women  as  S.  Etheldreda,  S.  Hilda,  and  the  long  line 
of  royal  abbesses  who  figure  in  these  volumes.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  if  such  persons  had  ever  existed  elsewhere,  all 
record  of  them  would  have  perished.  And  yet  even  that 
would  have  been  less  wonderful  than  what  has  happened  in 
England,  for  their  names  have  been  all  but  forgotten,  while 
there  still  existed,  as  the  Count  de  Montalembert  has  so  well 
proved,  chiefly  in  the  works  of  the  illustrious  Bede,  but  also 
in  many  other  documents  which  have  lately  been  brought  to 
light,  abundant  materials  for  their  history. 

In  fact  the  almost  total  oblivion  of  these  great  English 
worthies  has  resulted  from  a  curious  combination  of  circum- 
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stances.  With  regard  to  England  itself,  it  is  of  course  the 
change  of  religion  in  the  sixteenth  century  which  has  chiefly 
swept  away  their  memory.  4f  The  Arabs,"  we  read,  "  have  a 
fable  that  the  great  Pyramid  was  built  by  antediluvian  kings, 
and  alone  of  all  the  works  of  men  bore  the  weight  of  the 
flood."  Thus  they  account  for  the  existence  of  so  huge  a 
pile,  while  not  only  has  its  use  wholly  ceased,  but  the  very 
memory  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  built  has  been  swept 
away.  Not  more  utterly  could  the  work  of  S.  Augustin,  S. 
Wilfrid,  and  the  rest  have  perished  from  their  beloved  England, 
if  the  whole  race  of  which  they  were  the  benefactors,  the  in- 
structors— we  had  almost  written  the  founders — had  been 
totally  swept  from  its  soil.  Our  author  truly  says,  "  In 
modern  England  all  that  Wilfrid  did  has  been  destroyed,  all 
that  he  loved  has  perished."  Not  more  utterly  ignorant  is 
the  wandering  bandit  of  Mesopotamia  in  our  day  of  the 
notions  and  worship  of  those  who  reared  the  giant  piles  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  than  is  the  English  peasant — nay,  the 
English  merchant — nay,  the  mass  of  those  who  are  called 
educated  men — of  the  religion  and  Church  for  which  these 
heroes  of  his  name  lived  and  laboured,  and  were  ready  to  die. 
"  Of  the  long  and  touching  popularity "  of  S.  Wilfrid,  says 
our  author,  there  remains  only  a  shadow — a  name — an  empty 
word.  In  the  modern  city  of  Eipon,  which  had  its  origin 
simply  in  the  monastery  founded  by  him,  the  country  people 
have  preserved  the  custom  of  calling  a  certain  Sunday  of  the 
year  tf  Wilfrid  Sunday."  But  if  they  are  asked  why,  it  too 
soon  appears  that  they  know  nothing  either  of  the  life  of  the 
Saint  to  whom  they  owe  their  existence  as  a  city,  nor  of  the 
Church  of  which  he  was  the  apostle  and  champion.  The  fact 
is  that  in  Catholic  countries  the  memories  of  the  Saints  have 
been  preserved  among  the  people  by  devotion,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  their  lives  by  the  yearly  preaching  on  their  festivals. 
The  Catholic  Saints  are  forgotten  in  England  because  England 
has  ceased  to  be  Catholic.  This  fact  is  well  worth  the  notice 
of  those  Anglicans  who  would  fain  persuade  themselves  that 
their  religion  and  their  Church  are,  after  all,  the  same  as  those 
of  the  great  Saxon  Saints.  If  so,  the  memory  of  them  would 
have  been  as  much  preserved  as  that  of  Whitfield  or  Wesley. 
Anglicans  had  no  need  to  establish  a  devotion  for  them  among 
their  people,  for  they  found  it  deeply  rooted.  All  they  had  to 
do  was  to  prevent  its  dying  away.  What  they  did  was  to 
root  it  up.  Englishmen  care  nothing  about  their  greatest 
benefactors  because  they  regard  them  as  the  blinded  tools 
and  victims  of  a  false  and  mischievous  superstition.  The 
Apostles  of  other  nations  are  remembered  with  affectionate 
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gratitude,  because  the  religion  which  they  taught  is  known  to 
be  the  greatest  of  all  the  blessings  given  by  God  to  man. 

To  a  certain  extent,  this  effect  has,  perhaps,  been  increased 
by  the  Norman  conquest.  It  has  taught  Englishmen  to 
begin  their  history  with  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror ; 
and  many  in  our  day  are  hardly  conscious  that  the  English 
nation  and  the  English  language  existed  long  before  it.  Of 
this  there  could  hardly  be  a  stronger  proof  than  their  strange 
habit  of  calling  the  language  spoken  by  their  forefathers  eight 
hundred  years  ago,  not  English,  but  Anglo-Saxon.  Again, 
the  kings  of  the  House  of  Plantagenent  insolently  reckoned 
the  number  of  the  English  kings  as  if  they  had  begun  with 
the  Normans.  Still  they  did  not  speak,  as  we  now  do,  of 
Edward  I.,  but  of  Edward  "  since  the  Conquest  the  first,"  * 
and  although  the  devotion  to  the  Saxon  Saints  may  have  been 
diminished  among  the  higher  classes  by  their  Norman  tra- 
ditions, it  could  hardly  fail  to  be  increased  among  the 
conquered  and  oppressed  population,  which  after  all  was  the 
stock  of  the  existing  English  nation.  Our  author  shows  how 
much  this  was  the  case  with  regard  to  S.  Wilfrid.  S.  Cuthbert, 
again,  was  even  more  strongly  remembered. 

Near  four  centuries  after  his  death  this  veneration  and  the  confidence  which 
he  inspired  in  the  population  round  Hexham,  expressed  itself  in  a  touching 
and  truly  poetical  legend.  Malcolm,  king  of  Scots,  in  one  of  his  many  cruel 
incursions  into  England,  enraged  by  the  murder  of  his  messengers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hexham,  had  given  orders  that  the  town  should  be  sacked 
and  all  the  inhabitants  massacred.  The  Picts  of  Galloway,  the  most  savage 
of  the  Scotch,  were  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  atrocity,  only  too 
much  in  keeping  with  the  customs  of  the  times.  The  tears  and  lamentations 
of  the  doomed  victims  had  been  as  powerless  to  move  the  king  as  the 
intercession  of  the  clergy.  In  the  night  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  mas- 
sacre, the  whole  population,  unarmed  and  despairing,  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
church  of  S.  Wilfrid,  which  echoed  with  their  cries  and  groans.  One  of 
the  principal  priests  of  the  town,  having  fallen  asleep  from  exhaustion, 
had  a  dream,  in  which  he  saw  two  bishops  arrive  on  horseback  from 
the  South.  These  Christian  dioscuri  arrived  full  speed  to  announce 
to  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Hexham  that  they  were  saved.  "  I  am 
Wilfrid,"  said  one,  "and  this  is  Cuthbert,  whom  I  have  brought  with 
me  as  I  passed  by  Durham.  We  come  together  to  deliver  you.  I 

*  Sir  Harris  Nicholas  mentions  that  "Edward  the  First  is  sometimes 
called  Edward  the  Fourth,  the  three  Saxon  monarchs  who  bore  the  name 
being  reckoned.  The  copy  of  the  '  Chronicle  of  Lanercost,'  written  in  the 
14th  century,  is  headed  in  some  pages  '  Edwardus  I.  post  Conquest,'  in  others 
4  Edward  Eex  I.,'  and  in  another  page  '  Edwardus  iiijtus.'  The  Chronicle 
thus  notices  the  birth  of  Edward  the  Second  :  —  "  A.D.  1283,  Eodem  anno 
natus  est  Edwardus  quintus  filius  Edwardi  Quart!  apud  Karnawan."  A  copy 
of  Tivet's  "  Chronicle  "  in  the  British  Museum  adopts  the  same  computation. 
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have  heard  the  weeping  and  groans  of  those  who  prayed  in  my  church. 
Have  no  more  fear.  At  daybreak  I  will  stretch  my  net  over  the  whole 
course  of  the  Tyne,  and  none  shall  be  able  to  cross  the  river  to  do  you 
harm."  In  fact,  early  in  the  morning  the  valley  was  covered  by  an  impene- 
trable fog.  The  emissaries  of  the  king  lost  their  way,  and  when  the  fog 
dispersed,  the  Tyne  had  so  much  swelled  that  (there  being  no  bridge)  the 
Scotch  were  unable  to  cross  it.  In  this  the  husband  of  S.  Margaret  saw  the 
finger  of  God,  and  renounced  his  bloody  purpose.  The  inhabitants  of 
Hexham  remained  more  convinced  than  ever  that  the  arm  of  Wilfrid  was 
always  stretched  out  to  protect  them. 

But  it  was  above  all  at  Ripon,  where  his  relics  reposed,  that  this  universal 
confidence  was  seen.  There  was  a  concourse  thither  from  all  quarters,  as  if 
there  the  aged  Saint  had  still  been  to  be  found,  who  had  never  feared  any- 
thing or  any  man  ;  who  was  invoked,  and  whose  protection  was  demanded 
with  blind  confidence  and  tender  familiarity  against  the  outrages  of  conquest, 
the  abuses  of  power,  and  the  unjust  severity  of  the  law. 

Fifty  years  after  the  deliverance  of  Hexham,  the  Scotch,  under  their  king, 
Saint  David,  again  invaded  Northumbria,  and  committed  horrors  seldom 
equalled  even  in  the  wars  of  that  period,  horrible  as  they  were.  The  terrified 
population  flew  to  arms,  led  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Anglo- 
Norman  barons,  the  most  celebrated  for  the  munificence  which  they  had 
displayed  since  the  restoration  of  monasticism  in  the  twelfth  century — the 
Bruces,  the  Mowbrays,  the  Percies,  the  Estoutevilles.  They  marched 
against  the  cruel  invaders  and  met  them  some  distance  north  of  Ripon. 
The  English  were  drawn  up  around  a  wagon,  which  resembled  that  famous 
carrocio  which  the  Lombards  of  the  same  period  took  to  battle  against  the 
Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa.  Upon  this,  beneath  the  ciborium  which  held 
the  consecrated  Host,  was  planted  the  banner  of  S.  Wilfrid — Wilfridi 
Ripensis  vexillum — between  those  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  John.*  This  wagon 
which  was  called  "  the  Standard,"  gave  its  name  to  the  battle,  in  which  the 
King  of  Scots  and  his  savage  army  were  totally  routed.  After  the  victory, 
the  banner  of  the  Saint  who  had  thus  protected  and  saved  the  diocese  he 
had  ruled,  was  borne  back  to  Ripon  in  triumph,  often  to  be  displayed  again 
at  the  head  of  the  battalions  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  land  (vol.  iv. 
p.  376). 

The  day  of  Agincourt,  Oct.  25,  was  solemnly  kept  in  France, 
in  honour  of  S.  Crispin  and  S.  Crispinian,  martyred  in  Gaul 
under  Maximian.  In  the  north  of  England  it  was,  as  the 
Count  de  Montalembert  mentions,  specially  dedicated  to 
S.  John  of  Beverley,  whose  relics  were  translated  on  that  day. 
Shakespeare  perhaps  judged  that  a  king  of  the  House  of 
Anjou  would  remember  the  French  martyrs  rather  than  the 
English  bishop,  or  possibly  the  Northumbrian  Saint  may  not 


*  S.  John  of  Beverley,  also  one  of  the  great  heroes  of  these  volumes.    The 
church  of  Ripon  was  dedicated  to  S.  Peter. 
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have  been  specially  honoured  in  Mercia,  and  he  may  not  have 
known  of  the  day ;  else  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  he  should 
have  omitted  to  mention  S.  John,  when  he  makes  King  Henry 

say — 

This  day  is  call'd  the  feast  of  Crispian. 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home. 

Will  stand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  named, 

And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian. 

He  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age, 

Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  neighbours, 

And  say,  to-morrow  is  S.  Crispian  : 

Then  he  will  strip  his  sleeve,  and  show  his  scars,. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Henry  did  not  forget  the  Saxon  Saint ; 
for  our  author  mentions  that  six  years  afterwards  he  went  to 
offer  thanks  for  the  victory  at  the  shrine  of  S.  John  of 
Beverley  (vol.  v.  p.  165). 

The  banner  of  S.  Cuthbert  was  borne  before  the  Nevilles 
and  the  Percies  in  the  "pilgrimage  of  Grace,  the  glorious 
but  fatal  rising  of  the  Northumbrian  people  against  the 
atrocious  tyranny  of  Henry  VIII."  (vol.  iv.  p.  444),  and  was 
burned  by  order  of  the  tyrant  amid  the  general  massacre 
which  followed  its  suppression. 

These  and  many  other  indications  seem  to  prove  that  the 
influence  of  the  Norman  conquest  in  lessening  the  devotion  of 
the  English  people  to  the  early  Saxons  of  their  nation  has 
been,  to  say  the  least,  much  over-estimated.  That  they  are 
little  known  on  the  Continent  is  not  wonderful,  when  they  have 
been  forgotten  here.  The  general  unpopularity  of  England, 
nay,  the  uncouth  Saxon  names,  hard  even  to  our  tongues, 
would  unite  to  produce  the  effect,*  and  those  whose  writings 
and  words  should  have  kept  up  their  memory  were  silent,  for 
they  had  forgotten  them. 

In  England  there  has,  of  course,  been  a  reaction  within  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  memory  of  S.  Wilfrid  especially  has 
been  restored  by  the  devotion  of  the  beloved  and  lamented 
Father  Faber,  himself  a  Northumbrian,  who  took  his  name  in 
religion,  and  who,  even  before  he  was  himself  a  Catholic,  had 

*  Our  author  says  :— •"  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  confusion  which 
reigns  through  all  this  early  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  is  cruelly  aggra- 
vated by  their  fancy  for  giving  to  all  the  children  of  a  family  names  almost 
identical.  Thus,  in  the  dynasty  of  the  kings  of  Northumbria  Oswald,  Oswy, 
Oswin,  Oswulf,  Osred,  Osric,  Ostrytha — in  that  of  the  kings  of  Essex  Sebert, 
Sigebert,  Sigehere,  Sigeherd— in  that  of  the  kings  of  Wessex,  Ceawlin, 
Ceolric,  Ceolwulf,  Ceadwalla — in  that  of  the  kings  of  Mercia,  Penda  and 
Peada,  &c.  This  custom  was  not  confined  to  the  Royal  families.  The 
Bishop  Ceadda  (St.  Chad)  had  three  brothers  ;  Cedd,  Coelin,  and  Cywnbill, 
all  like  himself,  monks." — (Vol.  iv.  p.  147,  note). 
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published  a  life  of  the  Saint,  to  which  the  Count  de  Mont- 
alembert  frequently  refers,  and  which  has,  no  doubt,  produced 
a  great  effect.  It  is  owing  to  this  work,  no  doubt,  that  the 
name  of  Wilfrid,  which  had  become  quite  obsolete,  has  been 
so  much  restored,  that  in  Catholic  colleges  in  England  there  is 
a  confusion  among  the  boys  who  bear  it.*  Like  everything 
which  came  from  his  pen,  it  is  full  of  beauties,  but  truth 
compels  us  to  add  that  it  is  not  what  it  would  have  been  had 
it  been  written  for  Catholics  after  the  author  was  a  Catholic. 
No  doubfc  it  was  on  this  very  account  better  fitted  for  the 
work  it  had  to  do.  But  those  whose  hearts  were  stirred  by  it 
in  their  days  of  transition,  and  who  look  back  at  it  now,  are  apt 
to  complain  that  much  of  it  is  rather  an  apology  for  devotion  to 
Rome  than  the  spontaneous  outpouring  of  a  heart  which 
already  rested  in  that  devotion.  It  certainly  does  not  in  any 
degree  render  needless  the  labours  of  the  M.  de  Montalembert 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  work  before  us. 

But  deep  as  is  the  debt  which  Catholic  England  owes  to  M. 
de  Montalembert  for  his  vindication  of  her  early  glories,  there 
are  some  passages  in  this  work  concerning  England  which  no 
Catholic  can  read  without  pain  and  a  certain  sense  of  shame  ; 
and  it  is  not  of  their  severity  or  their  candour  that  he  will 
complain.  English  literature  has  not  been  negligent  from  the 
earliest  times  in  producing  sonorous  panegyrics  of  the  British 
national  character ;  but  of  all  that  has  been  done  in  this  branch 
of  art,  the  picture  with  which  M.  de  Montalembert  commences 
his  third  volume  stands  far  ahead.  The  elaborate  splendour 
of  the  language,  and  its  eager  heat,  which  however  does  not 
always  produce  the  effect  of  complete  earnestness,  nevertheless 
forbid  the  suspicion  that  it  was  in  any  degree  contemplated  as 
a  caricature.  Yet  the  least  shade  more  of  colouring  would 
make  it  a  caricature.  Never  was  the  sublime  as  perfectly  pre- 
served at  so  startling  a  risk  of  the  ridiculous  as  in  this  para- 
doxical picture  of  a  nation,  to  which  are  assigned  all  the  pagan 
attributes  of  ancient  Rome,  which  is  admitted  to  be  the  fons  et 
mater  of  modern  heresies,  and  finally  declared  to  be  the  most 
religious  of  all  European  nations,  and  at  all  events  more  reli- 
gious than  any  European  Roman  Catholic  nation. 

In  modern  Europe,  at  a  distance  of  seven  leagues  from  France,  within 
sight  of  our  northern  shores,  there  exists  a  nation  whose  empire  is  more  vast 

*  Thus  Father  Faber  has  fulfilled  the  words  of  his  own  hymn  : — 

"  Wilfrid,  by  thy  sweet  name 
Our  little  ones  we  call ; 
Oh  then,  on  them  and  us, 
Let  thy  rich  blessing  fall." 
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than  that  of  Alexander  or  the  Caesars,  and  which  is  at  once  the  freest  and 
most  powerful,  the  richest  and  most  manly,  the  boldest  and  best  regulated 
in  the  world.  No  other  nation  offers  so  instructive  a  study,  so  original  an 
aspect,  or  contrasts  so  remarkable.  At  once  liberal  and  intolerant,  pious  and 
inhuman,  loving  order  and  serenity  as  much  as  noise  and  commotion,  it  unites 
a  superstitious  respect  for  the  letter  of  the  law  with  the  most  unlimited 
practice  of  individual  freedom.  Busied  more  than  any  other  in  all  the 
arts  of  peace,  yet  nevertheless  invincible  in  war,  and  sometimes  rushing  into 
it  with  frantic  passion— too  often  destitute  of  enthusiasm,  but  incapable  of 
failure — it  ignores  the  very  idea  of  discouragement  or  effeminacy.  Some- 
times it  measures  its  profits  and  caprices  as  by  the  yard,  sometimes  it  takes 
fire  for  a  disinterested  idea  or  passion.  More  changeable  than  any  in  its  affec- 
tions and  judgments,  but  almost  always  capable  of  restraining  and  stopping 
itself  in  time,  it  is  endowed  at  once  with  an  originating  power  which  falters 
at  nothing,  and  with  a  perseverance  which  nothing  can  overthrow.  Greedy 
of  conquests  and  discoveries,  it  rushes  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  yet 
returns  more  enamoured  than  ever  of  the  domestic  hearth,  more  jealous  of 
securing  its  dignity  and  everlasting  duration.  The  implacable  enemy  of 
bondage,  it  is  the  voluntary  slave  of  tradition,  of  discipline  freely  accepted, 
or  of  a  prejudice  transmitted  from  its  fathers.  No  nation  has  been 
more  frequently  conquered ;  none  has  succeeded  better  in  absorbing  and 
transforming  its  conquerors.  In  no  other  country  has  Catholicism  been  perse- 
cuted with  more  sanguinary  zeal ;  at  the  present  moment  none  seems  more 
hostile  to  the  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  none  has  greater  need  of  her 
care  ;  none  has  been  so  greatly  needed  by  her ;  none  has  left  within  her 
breast  a  void  so  irreparable ;  and  nowhere  has  a  more  generous  hospi- 
tality been  lavished  upon  our  bishops,  our  priests,  and  our  religious  in  exile. 
Inaccessible  to  modern  storms,  this  island  has  been  an  inviolable  asylum 
for  our  exiled  fathers  and  princes,  not  less  than  for  our  most  violent 
enemies. 

The  sometimes  savage  egotism  of  these  islanders,  and  their  too  often  cynical 
indifference  to  the  sufferings  and  bondage  of  others,  ought  not  to  make  us 
forget  that  there,  more  than  anywhere  else,  man  belongs  to  himself  and 
governs  himself.  It  is  there  that  the  nobility  of  our  nature  has  developed 
all  its  splendour  and  attained  its  highest  level.  It  is  there  that  the  generous 
passion  of  independence,  united  to  the  genius  of  association  and  the  constant 
practice  of  self-government,  have  produced  those  miracles  of  fierce  energy,  of 
dauntless  vigour,  and  obstinate  heroism,  which  have  triumphed  over  seas  and 
climates,  time  and  distance,  nature  and  tyranny,  exciting  the  perpetual  envy 
of  all  nations,  and  among  the  English  themselves  a  proud  enthusiasm. 

Loving  freedom  for  itself,  and  loving  nothing  without  freedom,  this  nation 
owes  nothing  to  her  kings,  who  have  been  of  importance  only  by  her  and  for 
her.  Upon  herself  alone  weighs  the  formidable  responsibility  of  her  history. 
After  enduring,  as  much  or  more  than  any  European  nation,  the  horrors  of 
political  and  religious  despotism  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
she  has  been  the  first  and  the  only  one  among  them  to  free  herself  from 
oppression  for  ever.  Ee-established  in  her  ancient  rights,  her  proud  and 
steadfast  nature  has  forbidden  her  since  then  to  give  up  into  any  hands  what- 
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soever,  her  rights  and  destinies,  her  interests  and  free  will.  She  is  able  to 
decide  and  act  for  herself,  governing,  elevating,  and  inspiring  her  great  men, 
instead  of  being  seduced  or  led  astray  by  them,  or  worked  upon  for  their 
advantage.  This  English  race  has  inherited  the  pride  as  well  as  the  grandeur 
of  that  Roman  people  of  which  it  is  the  rival  and  the  heir  ;  I  mean  the  true 
Romans  of  the  Republic,  not  the  base  Romans  subjugated  by  Augustus. 
Like  the  Romans  towards  their  tributaries,  it  has  shown  itself  fero- 
cious and  rapacious  to  Ireland,  inflicting  upon  its  victim,  even  down  to 
recent  times,  that  bondage  and  degradation  which  it  repudiates  with 
horror  for  itself.  Like  ancient  Rome,  often  hated,  and  too  often  worthy 
of  hate,  it  inspires  its  most  favourable  judges  rather  with  admiration 
than  with  love.  But,  happier  than  Rome,  after  a  thousand  years  and 
more,  it  is  still  young  and  fruitful.  A  slow,  obscure,  but  uninterrupted 
progress  has  created  for  England  an  inexhaustible  reservoir  of  strength  and 
life.  In  her  veins  the  sap  swells  high  to-day,  and  will  swell  to-niorrow. 
Happier  than  Rome,  in  spite  of  a  thousand  false  conclusions,  a  thousand  ex- 
cesses, a  thousand  stains,  she  is  of  all  the  modern  races,  and  of  all  Christian 
nations,  the  one  which  has  best  preserved  the  three  fundamental  bases  of 
every  society  which  is  worthy  of  man — the  spirit  of  freedom,  the  spirit  of 
family,  and  the  spirit  of  religion. 

How,  then,  did  this  nation,  in  which  a  perfectly  pagan  pride  survives  and 
triumphs,  and  which  has  nevertheless  remained,  even  in  the  bosom  of  error,  the 
most  religious  of  all  European  nations,  become  Christian  ?  How  and  by 
what  means  did  Christianity  strike  root  so  indestructibly  in  her  soil  ?  This 
is  surely  a  question  of  radical  interest  among  the  greatest  questions  of 
history,  and  one  which  assumes  new  importance  and  interest  when  it  is 
considered  that  upon  the  conversion  of  England  has  depended,  and  still 
depends,  the  conversion  of  so  many  millions  of  souls.  English  Christianity 
has  been  the  cradle  of  Christianity  in  Germany ;  from  the  depths  of  Germany, 
missionaries  formed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  have  carried  the  faith  into  Scan- 
dinavia and  among  the  Slaves  ;  and  even  at  the  present  time,  either  by 
the  fruitful  expansion  of  Irish  orthodoxy  or  by  the  obstinate  zeal  of 
Protestant  propagandism,  Christian  societies,  which  speak  English  and  live 
like  Englishmen,  are  daily  coming  into  being  throughout  North  America,  in 
the  two  Indies,  in  immense  Australia,  and  in  the  Isles  of  the  Pacific.  The 
Christianity  of  nearly  half  of  the  world  flows,  or  will  flow,  from  the  fountain 
which  first  burst  forth  upon  British  soil. 

It  is  possible  to  answer  this  fundamental  question  with  the  closest 
precision.  No  country  in  the  world  has  received  the  Christian  faith  more 
directly  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  more  exclusively  by  the  ministration 
of  monks. 

Much  is  of  course  suggested  by  the  comparison  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  the  British,  and  whenever  a  historian  may  arise 
capable  of  contrasting  the  conquest  and  government  of  India 
and  Ireland  with  the  conquest  and  government  of  Gaul  and 
Spain,  we  fear  the  honour  will  rest  with  the  heathen  and  not 
with  the  heretic  state.  We  know  that  Rome  not  only  con- 
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quered,  but  reconciled,  civilized,  and  enriched  her  subjects  ,- 
we  know  that  England,  as  a  conqueror,  generally  begins  by 
destroying  an  old  civilization,  and  takes  no  pains  to  replace  it 
with  a  new ;  and  that  wherever  she  establishes  a  colony,  its 
first  effect  is  to  exterminate  the  aboriginal  population.  The  only 
exception  to  this  rule,  of  which  we  are  aware,  is  Canada,  where 
the  humanity  of  the  French  and  Irish  settlers  has  secured  an 
efficient  protectorate  for  the  Indians.  Finally,  the  one  undisguised 
object  of  England  in  the  acquisition  of  empire  has  been  the 
pursuit  of  gain,  whether  in  the  form  of  plunder,  revenue,  or 
trade;  and  her  whole  history  testifies  that,  provided  a  conquest 
pays,  it  is  free  to  remain  in  the  densest  ignorance  or  the 
grossest  idolatry  undisturbed. 

The  statement  that  England  is  "  the  most  religious  of 
all  European  nations "  is  simply  incomprehensible  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  "  This,"  M.  de  Montalembert  adds  in  a 
note,  "  may  be  considered  a  surprising  statement.  It  ex- 
presses, however,  a  conviction  founded  upon  personal  com- 
parisons and  studies  made  during  nearly  forty  years  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  except  Russia.  It  agrees,  besides,  with 
the  results  ascertained  by  one  of  the  most  conscientious  and 
clear-sighted  observers  of  our  time,  M.  Le  Play."  This 
surely  is  the  Anglo-mania,  with  a  vengeance.  We  have 
examined  M.  Le  Play's  remarkable  book,  but  have  failed  to 
find  in  it  any  "  ascertained  results  "  to  warrant  so  strong  a 
statement.  M.  Le  Play  appears  to  be  as  much  struck  as  M. 
de  Montalembert  by  certain  public  manifestations  of  "  reli- 
giosity" to  which  the  English  are  prone.  He  is  amazed  to 
find  a  Kensington  Exhibition  opened  with  public  prayers. 
He  observes  with  interest  the  efforts  of  the  English  rural 
clergy.  He  ascribes  a  degree  of  morality  to  the  mass  of  the 
population  for  which  he  offers  no  proof.  All  the  proof  in- 
deed is  the  other  way.  Take,  for  example,  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Kay.  There  can  be  no  higher  authority.  As  Travelling 
Bachelor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  he  was  expressly 
appointed  to  observe  the  moral  and  intellectual  conditions  of 
the  populations  of  the  Continent,  and  to  compare  them  with 
that  of  England.  His  conclusions  have  never  been  refuted, 
never  even  disputed.  Let  us  weigh  his  words  alongside  of 
M.  de  Montalembert's  : — 


The  poor  of  England  [Mr.  Kay  says]  are  more  depressed,  more 
pauperized,  more  numerous  in  comparison  to  the  other  classes,  more  irreli- 
gious, and  very  much  worse  educated,  than  the  poor  of  any  other  European 
nation,  solely  excepting  Russia,  Turkey,  South  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 
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Again  he  says  : — 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  in  the  great  towns  of  this  kingdom 
have  no  religion.  They  are  not  fitted  for  the  reception  of  Protestantism,  or 
if  they  are  in  a  few  cases,  it  is  for  a  corrupted  and  corrupting  phase  of  it  ; 
and  we  have  taken  from  them  the  only  religion  capable  of  influencing  them  in 
their  present  state. 

And  again  : — 

The  very  worst  feature  of  our  English  towns  is  the  condition  of  a  great 
part  of  their  juvenile  population.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  like  it  through- 
out the  countries  I  am  going  to  mention. 

As  to  the  religious  condition  of  the  English  rural  popu- 
lation, after  giving  a  number  of  "  ascertained  results/'  which 
we  dare  not  reprint  here,  he  says  that  their  ordinary  habit  of 
life  tends — 

To  destroy  the  modesty  and  virtue  of  the  women,  to  annihilate  the 
foundations  on  which  we  build  all  the  national  and  domestic  virtues,  and  to 
make  want  of  chastity  before  marriage,  and  want  of  delicacy  and  purity 
after  marriage,  common  characteristics  of  the  mothers  and  wives  of  our 
labouring  population. 

We  still  quote  the  same  writer  : — 

About  one  half  of  our  poor  can  neither  read  nor  write,  have  never  been  in 
any  school,  and  know  little  or  positively  nothing  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion,  of  moral  duties,  or  of  any  higher  pleasures  than  beer  or 
spirit  drinking  and  the  grossest  sensual  indulgence.  Even  of  the  small  shop- 
keeping  and  farmer  classes,  there  are  great  numbers  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  who  have  never  even  entered  a  Sunday-school.  .  .  .  None  of 
all  this  class  ever  search  the  Scriptures  for  themselves  ;  few  of  them  care  to 
give  their  children  any  instruction.  .  .  .  They  live  precisely  like  brutes 
to  gratify,  as  far  as  their  means  allow,  the  appetites  of  their  uncultivated 
bodies,  and  they  die  to  go  they  have  never  cared,  thought,  or  wondered 
whither. 

These  statements  are  not  the  morbid  fancies  of  some 
frenzied  Anglo-phobe  or  bigoted  Ultramontane.  They  are  the 
deliberate  verdict  of  one  of  the  most  generally  accepted 
authorities,  who  is  besides  a  sincere  Protestant ;  and  they  are 
established  by  incontrovertible  evidence.  They  simply 
sum.  up  or  anticipate  the  result  of  a  vast  mass  of  Parlia- 
mentary inquiries,  such  as  Lord  Ashley's  Commission,  the 
Poor  Law  Reports,  Mr.  Horace  Mann's  Religious  Census, 
the  Children's  Employment  Commission,  the  evidence 
taken  before  several  Commissions  and  Select  Committees  on 
Education ;  and  the  only  answer  that  can  be  conceived  to  the 
case  made  is  that  England,  as  a  nation,  is  not  represented  by 
the  majority  of  its  population,  but  by  its  characteristic  class, 
its  supposed  governing  class,  the  middle  class.  Tested  by  the 
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Divorce  Court  and  the  Stock  Exchange,  that  class  will  hardly 
do  much  to  substantiate  the  character  of  England  as  the  most 
religious  nation  in  Europe.  It  is  the  class  in  which  the 
Saturday  Review  says  "  Chastity  is  a  dead  virtue."  It  is  the 
class  of  which  the  Spectator,  the  ablest  of  the  organs  of  the 
middle  class,  said  a  fortnight  ago  : — 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  master  vice  of  the  middle  class,  we  had 
almost  written  their  master  passion,  is  thieving.  We  doubt  if  a  race  ever 
existed  among  whom  pecuniary  dishonesty  was  so  general,  or  so  deeply 
affected  the  structure  of  society.  We  consider  ourselves  a  virtuous  people, 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  at  this  moment  the 
basis  of  half  our  laws,  the  cause  of  half  or  more  than  half  onr  administrative 
weakness,  the  root  of  three-fourths  of  our  commercial  difficulties,  is  the  well- 
founded  belief ;  that  a  middle-class  Englishman,  if  he  gets  anything  like 
a  chance,  will  thieve,  will  expend  his  brain,  his  time,  and  his  energies  in  able 
efforts  to  steal  money  which  is  not  his. 

And  the  proofs  of  this  statement  are  just  as  strong,  and  as 
accessible  in  an  authentic  form  as  are  those  of  Mr.  Kay. 

Yet  M.  de  Montalembert  cannot  be  said  to  be  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  spiritual  darkness  of  England.  More  than 
once  he  describes  it  in  words  mournfully  and  painfully 
powerful.  His  mistake  is  in  supposing  that  it  is  so  localized 
and  so  exceptional.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  latent  religious 
instincts  of  the  people,  or  the  "  organized  hypocrisy"  of  their 
public  opinion.  He  refers  to  ascertained  results,  to  com- 
parisons of  statistical  observers  with  other  countries.  We 
believe,  and  so  do  the  most  impartial  English  observers,  that 
the  burden  of  evidence  is  altogether  the  other  way ;  and  we 
think  it  is  a  cruelty,  such  being  the  case,  to  set  up  the  English 
as  a  model  of  morality  and  religion  to  Catholic  nations,  and 
thus  lead  them  to  conclude  that  heresy  can  produce  results 
which  the  Church  is  powerless  to  effect.  How  the  English 
nation  would  have  sustained  a  comparison  in  religion  and  mora- 
lity with  other  Christian  nations,  had  it  remained  Catholic,  it  is 
not  for  us  to  imagine.  It  might — perhaps  would  have  been — 
as  great  in  grace  as  in  nature.  But,  assuredly,  this  sketch  of 
Northumbria  is  sadly  nearer  to  the  truth  of  England's  actual 
spiritual  condition  than  the  glowing  picture  we  have  just 
quoted — though  the  truth  itself  lies  between  them  : — 

The  black  night  of  idolatry  which  covered  Northumbria  before  the  Saints, 
predecessors  and  contemporaries  of  Bede,  has  been  replaced  by  the  black 
night  of  manufactures.  The  coal  trade  has  transformed  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  the  day  is  literally  darkened  by  the  thick  columns  and  heavy 
clouds  of  smoke,  incessantly  poured  forth  by  the  factories  and  mills  which 
the  inexhaustible  mineral  wealth  of  the  land  supports.  Newcastle,  North 
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and  South  Shields,  Sundcrland,  Stockton,  Darlington,  Hull,  all  these  centres 
of  the  consumption  and  exportation  of  coal,  have  replaced  in  men's  attention 
and  esteem  the  ancient  monastic  nurseries  of  faith  and  Christian  civilization, 
Lindisfarne  and  Yarrow,  Tynningham  and  Wearmouth,  Hartlepool  and 
Whitby.  What  a  contrast  even  to  those  who  do  not  look  below  the  sur- 
face, between  the  aspect  of  old  and  now.  The  coal  so  much  valued  has 
clothed  this  fair  land  with  a  mourning  veil.  It  has  stained  the  verdure  of 
the  woods  and  fields.  It  has  polluted  the  limpid  waters.  It  has  infected  the 
purity  of  the  air.  It  has  intercepted  the  brightness  of  the  sun.  Everything 
compels  us  to  believe  that  all  this  is  only  a  type  of  the  moral  darkness  within, 
in  which  is  struggling  that  immense  and  terrible  population  which  seeths  in 
these  craters  of  British  commerce.  The  awful  density  of  those  unknown 
and  impenetrable  masses  covers  over  abysses  of  ignorance,  of  vice,  of 
misery,  and  of  rage.  Paganism  has  come  back.  In  spite  of  generous  efforts, 
partial  remedies,  and  honourable  exceptions,  and  in  spite  of  the  observance 
of  the  rest  of  the  Lord's  Day  required  by  law  and  respected,  the  love  of 
gain  has  created  hosts  of  the  slaves  of  toil,  tools  without  souls,  but  already, 
with  ravenous,  but  too  much  reason,  for  a  better  lot,  a  less  bitter  condition 
thaa  that  the  continuation  and  aggravation  of  which  must  strike  terror  into 
the  heart  of  every  Christian  and  every  patriot. 

The  light  of  the  faith  and  the  moral  law  are  more  utterly  wanting  than 
even  the  light  of  day.  Buried  alive  in  mines  and  factories,  without  Prelates, 
without  spiritual  guides,  a  prey  to  everything  of  disorder,  of  excess,  of  for- 
ge tfulness  that  can  accompany  labour  in  company,  almost  all  of  them 
strangers  to  the  thought  of  God,  to  the  hope  of  a  life  to  come,  to  habits  of 
modesty :  victims  and  instruments  of  the  worship  of  Mammon,  they  are 
there  as  a  perpetual  menace  adressed  to  the  blind  mechanical  egotism  of  our 
age. 

No  man  admires  more  than  I  the  prodigies  of  human  intelligence  and 
activity  which  the  genius  "of  the  English  race  has  realized— no  man  renders  a 
more  sincere  homage  to  its  instincts  naturally  and  unconquerably  religious. 
But  in  this  district,  once  so  fruitful  in  sanctuaries  of  prayer,  of  virtue,  and  of 
moral  and  intellectual  life,  how  is  it  possible  to  witness  without  alarm 
religious  indifference  and  an  insatiable  thirst  of  riches  almost  everywhere 
replacing  the  anxious  care  of  the  Church  for  souls  'I  How  be  otherwise  than 
alarmed,  at  the  abandonment,  the  spiritual  destitution  in  which  so  many 
thousands  of  our  fellow  men  are  living  1  How  fail  to  regret  those  days  when 
the  fervour  and  docility  of  the  people  answered  so  well  to  the  zeal,  the 
learning,  the  disinterestedness  of  the  clergy  ;  when,  like  the  light-houses, 
which  upon  the  tops  of  the  promontories,  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  or  on  the 
edge  of  the  reefs,  hold  forth  a  light  for  the  safety  of  those  who  navigate 
that  coast,  so  full  of  dangers  and  so  much  frequented  :  so  did  year  after 
year  see  lighted  up  bright  gleams  of  life  intellectual  and  moral,  laborious  and 
pure,  doing  good  and  well  ordered,  upon  that  shore,  then  so  much  deserted, 
unknown,  thinly  peopled  by  a  few  savages — at  Lindisfarne  as  at  Yarrow,  at 
Whitby  as  at  Coldingham,  at  Wearmouth  as  at  Tynemouth. 

A  day  may  perhaps  come  —  God  grant  it  be  not  too  long  delayed — 
when,  in  the  midst  of  the  marvels  and  perils  of  modern  activity,  new  hearths 

VOL.  x. — NO.  xix.    [New  Series. ~]  c 
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of  charity,  of  light,  and  peace  may  be  kindled  like  so  many  beacons  to  guide 
and  draw  souls  in  their  pilgrimage  towards  eternal  life  (vol.  v.,  p.  101). 

We  must  not  forget  that  ' ( the  monks  of  the  West " 
are  our  author's  subject,  and  that  "  the  conversion  of 
England "  only  comes  in  because  it  was  by  the  labours  of 
the  monks  that  England  was  converted.  The  first  of  the 
three  volumes,  after  speaking  of  Christianity  among  the 
Britons,  and  of  its  almost  total  destruction  by  the  Saxon  con- 
quest, describes  the  state  of  the  island  between  450  and  550 
A.D.,  at  the  very  time  when  S.  Benedict  was  "  planting  on 
Mount  Cassino  the  nursery  of  the  greatest  of  religious  orders/' 
Britain  presented  the  spectacle  of  four  races  in  furious  contest. 
There  were  first  the  original  Britons  on  the  whole  western 
coast  opposite  to  Ireland,  occupying  the  three  peninsulas  of 
Cornwall,  Wales,  and  Cumberland.  They  were  Celtic 
Christians. 

Next ;  in  the  northern  part  of  Scotland,  beyond  the  great  line 
of  mountains  which  runs  from  the  peninsula  of  Cantire  on  the 
west  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen  on  the  east,  were  the 
Picts,  a  Celtic  tribe,  originally  akin  to  the  Britons,  and 
believed  to  be  the  same  called  by  the  Romans  Caledonians. 
They  were  still  heathen,  and  in  the  deepest  barbarism. 
Another  branch  of  this  nation  occupied  the  country  between 
the  Clyde,  the  Forth,  and  the  Solway. 

Between  these  two  branches  of  the  Picts  were  the  Scots,  a 
Celtic  tribe,  originally  emigrants  from  Ireland  into  Scotland, 
where  they  are  supposed  to  have  settled  about  the  year  258,  and 
therefore  before  the  period  when  Britain  was  infested,  as  the 
phrase  was,  by  the  incursions  of  the  united  Picts  and  Scots. 
They  were  also  heathen.*  The  name  Scotia  at  this  time  still 
meant  Ireland ;  and  the  name  Scotti  or  Scoti  was  still  applied 
to  the  Irish  Celts,  although  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  branch 
of  the  nation  settled  in  Caledonia.  The  name  Dalriadians  was 
applied  in  the  same  manner  to  a  portion  of  both.  Lastly,  the  rest 
of  England  was  occupied  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  also  heathens, 
divided  into  eight  petty  kingdoms,  and  proceeding  from 
several  different  German  tribes,  nearly  related  in  blood,  habits, 
and  institutions — the  Saxons,  Angles,  Jutes,  &c. 

Whence  was  the  light  of  the  gospel  to  come  to  the  heathen 
Saxons  in  England,  and  to  the  Picts  and  Scots  of  Caledonia? 
It  is  sad,  but  no  way  wonderful,  that  the  Christian  Britons 


*  Our  author  does  discuss  the  endless  controversy  as  to  the  origin  and 
nationality  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  but  gives,  without  any  doubt,  as  the 
conclusion  to  which  he  arrives,  the  result  we  have  here  briefly  stated. 
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refused  to  have  any  share  in  the  conversion  of  their  neighbours 
the  Saxons.  They  had  poured  down  upon  Britain  like  wild  beasts. 
The  war  between  them  and  the  natives  had  been,  and  indeed 
still  was,  one  of  extermination  on  both  sides,  and  the  Britons  of 
Wales  and  Cornwall  no  more  thought  of  them  as  possible 
Christians  than  they  did  of  the  wolves  by  which  the  island 
was  still  infested.  Such  is  human  nature  that  even  saintly 
men  shared  this  feeling.  The  British  monk  S.  Beino,  who  had 
founded  a  community  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Severn,  which 
divided  the  two  nations,  heard  a  hunter  cheering  on  his  dogs 
in  the  English  language  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  He 
called  to  his  community  :  "  Quick — take  your  habits  and  your 
shoes  and  let  us  be  gone,  for  that  man's  nation  speaks  a 
language  foreign  and  abominable  to  me.  They  are  come  to 
invade  us  and  dispossess  us  for  ever."  There  is  a  legend 
that  he  sowed  an  acorn  over  the  grave  of  his  father  which 
grew  into  a  great  tree,  and  that  every  Englishman  who 
approached  it  died  on  the  spot,  while  it  was  safe  to  a  Briton. 
All  this  was  hardly  blameable,  but  so  long  did  the  feeling  last, 
that  long  after  the  English  had  become  Christians,  and  when 
they  were  still  in  the  saintly  fervour  of  their  new  Christianity, 
the  Britons  in  Wales,  and  those  left  in  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces (if  any  there  were  ?)  refused  to  regard  or  treat  them 
as  anything  but  heathens.  The  venerable  Bede  expressly 
witnesses :  "  Even  to  this  very  day "  (he  died  in  A.D.  735, 
108  years  after  the  baptism  of  the  first  Christian  king  of 
Northumbria,  and  when  Northumbria  had  produced  many 
great  saints)  "it  is  the  custom  of  the  Britons  to  esteem  as 
nothing  the  faith  and  religion  of  the  English,  and  not  in  any- 
thing to  communicate  with  them  more  than  with  heathens." 
Cadwallon,  the  Christian  king  of  Wales,  and  friend  of  S. 
Beuno,  not  only  joined  with  the  heathen  Saxons  of  Mercia  in 
invading  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  but  avowed 
his  intention  of  exterminating  the  Northumbrians;  and,  as 
far  as  lay  in  his  power,  carried  out  the  intention  by  a  long 
series  of  bloody  massacres. 

S.  Gregory  the  Great  expressly  declares  that  the  British 
priests  who  bordered  on  the  English  heathens,  not  only 
neglected  their  conversion,  but  "refused  to  answer  their 
desires  when  they  wished  to  be  converted  to  the  Faith  of 
Christ." 

From  the  Celts  in  Wales  there  was  nothing  to  be  hoped. 
Happily  the  Celts  in  Ireland,  who  had  been  converted  by  S. 
Patrick  a  century  before,  were  wholly  free  from  this  un-Chris- 
tian  hate.  These  volumes  everywhere  show  them  receiving 
English  visitors  with  the  utmost  hospitality,  and  imparting  to 
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them  not  Cliristianity  alone,  but  education  and  civilization,  as 
well  as  protection  from  their  domestic  enemies. 

From  among  them  was  to  come  the  first  apostle  of  Great 
Britain,  the  great  S.  Columba,  who  settled  upon  the  island  of 
lona  in  the  fifth  century.  The  island  of  lona  is  now  visited  by 
many  times  more  Englishmen  in  a  single  summer  than  it 
was  in  the  thousand  years  between  700  and  1700  A.D.  Those 
who  have  not  seen  it  will  find  a  good  account  of  its  present 
state  in  a  book  by  Messrs.  Bucklers,  architects,  at  Oxford.* 
The  island,  two  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  and  one  in 
breadth,  lies  close  to  the  Island  of  Mull.  Like  the  neighbour- 
ing isles,  it  is  now  totally  bare,  but  in  the  time  of  S.  Columba 
was  clothed  with  a  forest.  The  ruins  which  still  remain  are 
of  a  date  long  after  S.  Colurnba,  except  perhaps  some  of  the 
crosses,  of  which  there  were  formerly  three  hundred  and 
sixty,  and  two  or  three  of  which  remain,  although  only  one 
perfect.  It  was  made  by  S.  Columba,  not  only  a  residence 
of  saints,  but  a  sort  of  University.  Englishmen  of  the 
highest  rank,  in  the  seventh  century,  left  their  country  for 
years  to  study  at  lona,  and  that  even  when  they  had  evi- 
dently no  intention  of  becoming  monks.  Thus  Alfrid,  king 
of  Northumbria  from  685  to  705,  had  spent  many  years  there  in 
study,  and  he  was  only  one  of  many  kings,  and  Tanists,  Thanes, 
and  Maormors  who  did  the  same. 

The  character  of  S.  Columba  by  M.  de  Montalembert  is  a 
masterpiece  of  historical  reconstruction,  and  a  model  of  bio- 
graphical portraiture.  A  perfect  sympathy  of  spirit  has 
enabled  him  to  penetrate  the  mists  of  fifteen  centuries,  and 
to  realise  the  studies,  the  sorrows,  the  labours  of  the  great 
exiled  Abbot  of  lona,  who  loved  Ireland  (always  except- 
ing its  princes)  so  passionately,  and  whose  name  is  still 
hardly  less  potent  than  S.  Patrick's  with  his  people.  M.  de 
Montalembert  has  lately  detached  this  splendid  episode 
from  his  history  and  published  it  separately ;  and  we  propose 


*  "  The  Cathedral  and  Abbey  Church  of  lona."  Day  &  Son,  Gate  Street, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  186G.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  useful  and  beautiful 
book  is  disfigured  by  the  addition  of  "  an  account  of  the  early  Celtic 
Church  by  the  Kight  llev.  the  Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles,"  in  which  Dr. 
Ewing  (who  adopts  this  swelling  title,  although  he  has  neither  the  confidence 
of  those  who  inhabit  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  like  the  Presbyterian  ministers, 
nor  the  mission  of  the  Church,  nor  even,  like  the  English  bishops,  that  of  the 
Queen)  retails  (together  with  many  of  the  facts  of  S.  Columba's  life)  all  the 
absurd  fictions  with  which  Anglican  controversialists  have  encrusted  it.  In 
spite  of  the  Doctor,  however,  the  work  of  the  architects  is  highly  to  be 
praised  and  recommended ;  and  Dr.  Ewing's  nonsense,  while  it  gives  him 
a  good  deal  of  pleasure,  will  probably  do  no  one  any  harm. 
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to  follow  his  example  in  reviewing  it.  Were  we  to  turn  to 
S.  Columba  now,  our  space  would  be  too  inadequate  to  con- 
sider our  author's  general  subject  at  all. 

It  is  plain  that  the  great  Abbot  of  lona  did  not  share  the  systematic 
repulsion  of  the  British  priesthood  for  the  Saxon  race.  The  most  authentic 
accounts  of  his  history  make  express  mention  of  Saxon  monks  admitted  by 
him  into  the  community  at  lona.  One  of  them,  who  acted  as  baker,  was 
reckoned  as  his  intimate  friend.  But  nothing  intimates  that  these  Saxons 
enrolled  under  the  authority  of  S.  Columba  in  any  way  reacted  upon 
their  countrymen.  On  the  contrary,  while  the  Scoto-British  missionaries 
spread  through  every  part  of  Caledonia,  while  Columba  and  his  disciples 
kindled  the  light  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Northern  regions,  where  it  had  never 
before  penetrated,  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  which  had  been  Christian 
under  the  Eomans,  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  Catholic  Church  crushed 
under  the  ruins  thrown  down  in  heaps  by  the  Saxon  conquest,  was  ever 
sinking  more  and  more.  Paganism  and  barbarism,  vanquished  by  the  Gospel 
on  the  high  lands  of  the  North,  triumphed  once  more  in  the  South.  .  .  . 
In  586  the  two  last  bishops  of  conquered  Britain,  those  of  London  and  York, 
abandoned  their  churches  and  took  refuge  among  the  mountains  of  Wales, 
carrying  with  them  whatever  consecrated  vessels  and  relics  of  the  Saints  they 
had  succeeded  in  saving  from  the  rapacity  of  the  heathen  (vol.  iii.  p.  329). 

In  this  noble  field  the  successors  of  S.  Columba  were  to 
labour  to  do  good  service.,  and  win  bright  crowns  in  Heaven ; 
but  it  was  not  the  will  of  God  that  by  them  the  "  door  of 
faith  "  should  first  be  opened  to  the  English  nation.  It  was 
in  our  island  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  as  it  had  been  in 
Syria  five  centuries  and  a  half  before.  S.  Paul  was  made  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  but  it  was  not  given  to  him  to  put  his 
hand  to  the  work  until  the  door  had  first  been  opened  by  him 
to  whom  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  had  been  given 
by  the  Son  of  God  Himself.  Then  the  completion  of  tho 
work  which  he  had  begun  was  intrusted  to  other  hands.  As 
he  himself  said,  looking  back  after  the  work  of  S.  Paul  had 
made  great  progress,  "  You  know  that  in  former  days  God 
made  choice  among  us,  that  by  my  mouth  the  Gentiles  should 
hear  the  word  of  the  Gospel  and  believe."  And  so  it  was 
here.  Others  were  to  carry  on  the  work ;  by  Peter  alone  it  was 
to  be  begun  when  S.  Columba  returned  his  soul  to  God,  June  9, 
597.  And  some  months  before,  S.  Augustine,  the  Monk  of 
the  Benedictine  community  founded  on  the  Coelian  Hill  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  had  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  in  the 
name  and  with  the  mission  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles. 
It  is  hard  to  restrain  oneself  from  once  again  going  over  the 
immortal  history  of  the  Northumbrian  boys  in  the  slave- 
market  at  Rome,  and  how  they  were  bought  into  freedom  by 
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the  Abbot.  Gregory;  how  he  wished  to  go  himself  as  the 
Apostle  of  their  nation,  how  he  was  retained  by  the  Koman 
people;  how,  when  seated  in  the  Chair  of  S.  Peter,  he  sent  his 
friend  and  successor  on  the  Coalian  to  fill  the  place  for  which 
he  had  longed;  how  the  forty  Benedictines  made  the  toil- 
some and  dangerous  journey  through  France,  going  (whether 
as  the  safer  route,  or  because  the  geography  was  imperfectly 
known)  by  the  banks  of  the  Loire  through  Anjou;  how  their 
hearts  failed  them  at  the  danger  of  the  undertaking,  and  how 
they  were  encouraged  by  the  letter  of  S.  Gregory — "  Better 
never  to  have  undertaken  this  good  work  than,  after  under- 
taking it,  to  give  it  up ;  forward,  in  the  name  of  God :  the 
more  suffering  here,  the  more  glory  in  eternity ; "  how  they 
landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet ;  their  interview  with  the  king, 
who  held  supremacy  over  all  Saxon  England ;  how  they  went 
into  Canterbury  singing  in  procession,  invoking  with  litanies 
the  mercy  of  God  on  the  city ;  how  the  king  and  his  people 
were  baptized,  and  the  royal  palace  made  the  site  of  the 
new  church,  on  the  spot  where  the  Cathedral  still  stands; 
which,  though  desecrated  for  three  hundred  years,  was  for 
near  one  thousand  the  focus  of  Gospel  light,  the  fulcrum  on 
which  worked  the  mighty  arm  of  Peter  in  England.  S.  Gregory 
rejoiced  that  another  nation  had  been  added  to  the  Church, 
and,  in  a  letter  which  has  come  down  to  us,  called  upon  the 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria  to  rejoice  with  him.  Ethelbert,  the 
first  Christian  king  in  England,  was  baptized  on  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost  three  months  before  S.  Columba  died. 

There  are  days  of  beauty  at  the  opening  of  all  grand  enterprises.  They  do 
not  last— thanks  to  the  lamentable  and  incurable  infirmity  of  things  human  ! 
But  it  is  important  that  they  should  never  be  forgotten  and  always  honoured. 
These  are  the  spring-flowers  of  beautiful  lives.  History  has  no  work  more 
important  than  that  of  bringing  to  us  their  perfume.  The  church  at  Canter- 
bury, in  the  course  of  a  thousand  years,  knew  glories  without  an  equal.  No 
church  in  the  world,  after  the  Church  of  Rome,  has  been  governed  by  more 
great  men,  or  has  fought  more  glorious  fights.  But  in  all  her  annals  of  glory 
nothing  has  eclipsed  the  sweet  and  pure  light  of  that  humble  cradle,  of  that 
cenacle,  in  which  a  handful  of  strangers,  Italian  monks,  protected  by  the 
generous  hospitality  of  a  king,  an  honourable  man,  and  guided  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  greatest  of  the  Popes,  laboured  in  prayer,  abstinence,  and  toil  to 
conquer  the  ancestors  of  a  great  nation  to  God,  to  virtue,  and  to  the  truth 
(vol.  iii.  p.  366). 

These  spring  days  were  not  soiled  by  any  interference  of 
the  convert  king  with  the  freewill  of  his  subjects.  "It  was 
not  to  unite  England  to  the  Roman  Church,  but  to  divide  it 
from  her  a  thousand  years  later,  that  a  different  king  and 
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different  Apostles  had  to  make  use  of  executions  and  fires/' 
The  joy  of  the  Holy  Pope  was  without  alloy.  "  He  did  not, 
indeed,  foresee  the  great  men,  the  great  Saints,  the  immense 
resources,  the  indomitable  champions  which  England  was  to 
furnish  to  the  Catholic  Church ;  "but  it  was  also  his  happiness 
not  to  know  of  the  falling  away  which  was  one  day  to  take 
away  the  crown  from  so  many  glories,  and  the  base  ingratitude 
which  has  dared  to  deny  or  explain  away  the  incomparable 
benefit  conferred  by  him  and  his  emissaries  upon  the 
English  people,  by  bringing  them  into  the  light  of  the 
Gospel." 

From  Canterbury  the  beacon  fire  was  caught  by  London 
and  Rochester,  in  both  of  which  sees  and  cathedrals  were 
founded,  which  lasted  till  England  fell  away.  The  cathedral 
of  Rochester  was  dedicated  to  S.  Andrew,  the  Patron  Saint  of 
the  Benedictine  House  on  Mount  Ccelius  (although  that  has 
long  changed  its  name  in  honour  of  its  founder,  S.  Gregory) ; 
that  of  London,  after  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  The  great 
Abbey,  founded  by  S.  Augustine  outside  the  walls  of  Canter- 
bury, which  was  dedicated  in  honour  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul, 
in  like  manner,  has  ever  since  borne  his  own  name.  Saint 
Pan  eras  also  became  a  favourite  dedication  in  England,  because 
the  property  of  S.  Gregory's  family,  on  Mount  Ccelius,  on 
which  he  had  founded  the  house  whence  the  Apostles  of 
England  went  out,  had  of  old  time  belonged  to  the  family  of 
that  young  martyr.  So  close  was  the  relation  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  Rome. 

Where,  then,  is  the  Englishman  worthy  of  the  name  who  can  look  from 
the  Palatine  towards  the  Colisseum,  and  see  before  him  without  emotion  or 
without  remorse  that  little  spot  of  earth  from  which  came  to  him  the  faith 
and  the  Christian  name,  the  Bible  upon  which  he  so  much  boasts  himself, 
the  Church  itself  of  which  he  has  preserved  the  phantom  ?  Here  it  was  that 
the  enslaved  children  of  his  ancestors  were  received  and  rescued.  Upon  these 
stones  knelt  those  who  made  his  country  Christian.  Under  that  roof  the 
grand  design  was  conceived  by  a  holy  soul,  offered  to  God,  blessed  by  God, 
accepted  and  accomplished  by  humble  noble-hearted  Christians.  Down 
these  steps  went  the  forty  monks  who  bore  to  England  the  Word  of  God,  the 
light  of  the  Gospel,  Catholic  unity,  the  Apostolical  succession,  and  the  rule  of 
S.  Benedict.  No  country  ever  received  the  gift  of  salvation  so  immediately 
from  popes  and  monks  ;  and,  alas  !  none  so  soon  and  so  cruelly  betrayed  them 
(vol.  iii.  p.  353). 

The  venerable  Bede  has  preserved  to  us  the  precious  corre- 
spondence between  S.  Gregory  and  S.  Augustine  at  which 
Hume  sneers.  Among  other  valuable  gifts,  he  sent  a  collec- 
tion of  books,  the  catalogue  of  which,  as  it  was  kept  for  ages 
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afterwards  at  Canterbury ,  ended  with  the  words,  "  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  Library  of  the  Church  of  England.-" 

These  spring  days  were  marked  by  miracles  so  great  and 
wonderful  that  S.  Gregory  tells  the  Egyptian  patriarch  that 
"the  miracles  of  the  Apostles  were  renewed  in  those  of 
S.  Augustine  and  his  companions.  What  is  a  still  stronger 
proof  of  their  reality  is  that  he  cautions  the  Apostle  of  England 
against  pride ;  "  miracles  have  been  wrought  by  the  reprobate, 
and  we  know  not  whether  we  ourselves  are  of  the  number  of 
the  elect."  Yet  in  the  case  of  Augustine  the  joy  which  he  has 
given  to  the  angels  is  a  strong  assurance  to  S.  Gregory : 
"  peccator  ego  spein  certissimam  teneo."  Our  author  quotes  a 
passage  from  Burke  (by  the  way,  he  loves  to  call  that  illustrious 
son  of  Ireland  ' '  the  greatest  of  Englishmen  ")  showing  that  he 
believed  the  reality  of  these  miracles. 

A  Protestant  paper  which  reviewed  the  work  before  us  said 
that  it  might  have  been  valuable,  but  that  the  author  was 
obliged  by  his  position  to  believe  all  the  miracles  related,  and 
therefore  it  is  of  no  value.  And,  although  this  is  merely 
a  delusion,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Catholics  who  know  that 
miracles  take  place  in  every  age  must  look  upon  history  in  a 
very  different  light  from  those  who  believe,  either  that  they 
never  happened,  or  that  they  were  confined  to  the  times  of  the 
Apostles.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  a  very  large  proportion 
indeed  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  history  before  us  would 
not  be  admitted  as  proved,  at  Rome,  in  a  process  of  canoniza- 
tion. What  is  essential  is  that  those  who  record  them  should 
write  in  good  faith ;  and  of  this  we  have  not  a  doubt.  Before 
the  Church  can  regard  a  miracle  as  certainly  proved, 
she  requires,  of  course,  much  more.  The  fact  is  that  the  com- 
panions and  contemporaries  of  S.  Columba  and  S.  Cuthbert  (as 
our  author  well  observes)  took  supernatural  events  very 
much  as  a  matter  of  course.  Speaking  of  the  appearance  of 
S.  Cuthbert  for  the  deliverance  of  mariners  in  danger,  he 
says  : — ' '  It  came  into  no  one's  head  in  those  days  to  doubt  the 
reality  of  such  apparitions.  To  the  men  of  those  times,  all 
over  Christendom,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  the  super- 
natural. It  was  only  the  Almighty  power  of  God  interposing 
more  frequently  or  more  directly.  It  might  alarm  or  might 
console,  but  never  surprised  them."  In  part  this  habit  of 
mind,  no  doubt,  came  from  their  being  less  acquainted  than 
we  with  second  causes.  They  attributed  the  daily  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun  to  the  direct  action  of  God,  and  they  could 
do  no  more  if  it  had  stood  still  as  in  the  days  of  Joshua. 
That  there  is  more  of  truth  and  reason  in  the  modern  habit  of 
mind,  which  practically  assumes  that  all  the  common  events  of 
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the  world  for  which  we  can  discover  second  causes,  happen 
without  the  intervention  of  God;  the  first  feeling  of  which, 
therefore,  is  to  try  to  account  for  any  unusual  event  without 
His  intervention,  and  which  would  think  it  something  utterly 
astounding  if  it  was  forced  to  believe  that  in  any  individual 
instance  He  had  interfered,  we  utterly  deny.  Of  course  the 
ancient  habit  of  mind  led  people  easily  to  regard  as  miracles 
many  events  which  we  should  only  call  "  gratias."  But  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  habit  of  mind  which  felt  that  nothing  was 
more  natural  than  the  supernatural  would  never  have  arisen  if 
many  supernatural  events  had  not  happened.  The  result  is,  as 
far  as  regards  our  own  state  of  mind  in  reading  these  histories, 
that  we  are  perfectly  aware  they  are  in  most  cases  recorded  by 
persons  who  saw  no  need  for  continually  examining  the 
evidence ;  who  may,  therefore,  in  many  cases,  have  mistaken 
gratias  or  even  mere  natural  events  for  miracles,  but  who,  no 
doubt,  were  in  perfectly  good  faith  in  what  they  recorded, 
and  we  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  need  to  decide  in  every 
instance  whether  what  they  took  for  a  miracle  was  so  or  not. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  wish  that  an 
historian  should  leave  out  these  narratives.  He  has  to  describe 
times  and  persons  as  they  were,  and  to  attempt  to  cut  off  all 
that  either  was  or  was  believed  to  be  miraculous  would  be  to 
change  the  history  into  a  fable.  To  return  to  our  history. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  605  S.  Gregory  went  to  his 
rest,  and  was  followed  two  months  later  by  S.  Augustine. 
And  now  the  scene  changes  to  the  kingdom  of  North- 
umbria.  It  was  originally  two  petty  kingdoms,  Deira,  nearly 
the  same  as  Yorkshire,  and  Bernicia,  including  Durham  and 
Northumberland.  The  royal  houses  of  the  two  were  closely 
allied  by  marriage,  but  it  happened  that  some  member  of  one 
or  other  usually  obtained  possession  of  both,  and  the  rival 
family  were  in  exile,  so  that  Northumbria  came  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one  kingdom,  and  the  Saxon-  confederacy  was 
called  a  "heptarchy."  We  know  in  much  more  detail  the 
history  of  this  kingdom  than  that  of  any  other,  because  the 
venerable  Bede  was  born,  lived,  and  died  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tyne.  Edwin,  who  had  been  brought  up  an  exile,  became 
king  of  Northumbria  eleven  years  after  the  death  of  S. 
Augustine,  in  616,  and  extended  his  power  to  the  Forth,  on 
which  he  founded  the  city  called  after  his  own  name,  Edin- 
burgh. In  most  histories  he  is  little  more  than  a  name.  The 
Count  de  Montalembert  brings  him  out  before  us  in  all  his 
doubts  and  hesitation  about  the  new  religion,  which  was  pro- 
fessed by  his  wife,  Ethelburga,  daughter  of  the  first  Christian 
king  of  Kent,  and  was  preached  tohim  by  her  confessor  Paulinus, 
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Roman  monk  from  Canterbury.  ' '  The  history  of  the  Church,  I 
believe,  affords  no  other  example  of  a  hesitation  so  long  and  con- 
scientious on  the  part  of  a  pagan  king.  They  seem  equally 
quick,  whether  to  persecute  or  to  be  converted.  Edwin,  as  he  is 
represented  to  us  on  unquestionable  testimony,  experienced  all 
the  humble  struggles,  the  delicate  scruples  of  a  modern  con- 
science." When  he  had  settled  his  own  mind  and  gathered  his 
Parliament  to  consider  the  question,  it  was  to  him  that  the  well- 
known  and  memorable  answer  was  made  by  one  of  his  chiefs, 
"  Oh  king,  when  you  are  at  supper  on  a  winter  evening  with 
your  earldomen  and  thanes,  and  the  fire  blazes  bright  in  the 
midst,  a  bird  will  sometimes  fly  swiftly  through  the  house, 
coming  in  at  one  side  and  out  at  the  other.  For  the  moment 
it  is  sheltered  from  the  storm  and  rain;  but  then  it  is  seen  no 
more.  It  comes  out  of  the  winter,  and  returns  to  the  winter. 
Such  seems  to  me  the  life  of  man,  and  his  passage  for  a 
moment  between  that  which  goes  before  and  that  which 
follows.  If,  then,  this  new  doctrine  can  teach  us  anything 
certain,  it  is  well  that  we  should  follow  it."  The  kingdom  of 
Northumbria  became  Christian,  and  such  multitudes  thronged 
to  be  baptized  by  Paulinus  that  one  part  of  the  river  Derwent 
received  from  it  the  name  of  Jordan,  which  it  still  keeps. 
From  Northumbria  Paulinus  penetrated  into  East  Anglia, 
where  he  founded  churches  at  Lincoln  and  Southwell,  which 
are  represented  by  glorious  buildings  of  later  date  remaining 
to  our  day.  It  seemed  that  the  conversion  of  England  was  to 
be  completed  by  the  Roman  monks.  But  such  was  not  the 
will  of  God.  Mercia  had  an  aged  heathen  king  indignant  at  his 
neighbours  for  their  change  of  religion.  He  attacked  Edwin 
and  the  Northumbrians  in  concert  with  the  Christian  king  of 
the  West  Britons.  Edwin  fell  in  battle  after  a  reign  of 
seventeen  years,  and  the  new  Christianity  of  the  North  was 
totally  crushed.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  two  kingdoms  by 
two  kinsmen  who  had  been  baptized,  but  who  fell  away.  And 
thus  thirty-six  years  after  the  arrival  of  S.  Augustine  Christi- 
anity seemed  quite  lost  everywhere  in  England  beyond  the 
petty  kingdom  of  Kent.  Paulinus  was  driven  out  of  the 
North,  and  died  Bishop  of  Rochester ;  the  Christian  queen  of 
Northumbria  took  refuge  in  France. 

Twelve  years  passed,  and  the  religious  position  of  England 
was  still  unchanged ;  Christianity  was  in  possession  in  Kent. 
Then  Oswald,  the  descendant  of  "  the  man  of  fire  "  and  ' '  the 
ravager,"  as  the  founders  of  the  Bernician  dynast}7  had  been 
called  by  the  Britons,  returned  from  an  exile  of  many  years 
among  the  Christians  of  Scotland  with  twelve  companions  of 
his  exile  Christians  like  himself,  and  raised  the  Northumbrians 
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against  their  enemies,  defeated  and  killed  the  British  king, 
Cadwallon,  close  to  the  wall  of  Severus  at  a  place  which  still 
bears  his  name,  and  obtained  supremacy  over  the  whole  of 
England.  His  first  care  was  to  obtain  an  Irish  missionary, 
Aidan,  from  lona,  who  established  his  see,  not  at -York,  where 
Paulinus  had  sat,  but  on  the  island  of  Lindisfarne,  whicli 
became  the  centre  of  the  Celtic  mission  in  the  North.  With 
these  Oswald  personally  laboured,  acting  as  interpreter  to  the 
foreign  bishop.  After  a  reign  of  only  seven  years  he  was 
killed  in  battle,  resisting  the  unprovoked  invasion  of  his 
country  by  Penda,  the  terrible  heathen  king  of  Mercia. 

So  died,  at  eight-and-thirty,  Oswald,  whom  the  Church  counts  among 
her  martyrs,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  among  the  Saints  and  heroes 
of  most  enduring  popularity.  Through  the  darkness  of  this  difficult 
and  confused  period  the  eye  delights  to  rest  upon  this  young  Prince,  educated 
in  exile  among  the  hereditary  foes  of  his  race,  consoled  for  the  loss  of  a 
throne  by  his  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith,  regaining  by  his  sword  the 
kingdom  of  his  fathers,  planting  the  first  cross  upon  the  native  soil  which  he 
came  to  free,  then,  crowned  by  the  love  and  devotion  of  the  people  to  whom 
he  had  given  peace  and  supreme  truth  by  risking  his  life  in  charity,  united  for  a 
few  years  to  a  wife  whom  he  had  brought  to  Christianity  by  wedding  her, 
gentle  and  strong,  serious  and  sincere,  pious  and  intelligent,  humble  and  fear- 
less, active  and  refined,  a  soldier  and  a  missioner,  a  sovereign  and  a  martyr, 
dying  in  the  flower  of  his  age  on  the  field  of  battle,  while  fighting  for  his 
country  and  praying  for  his  subjects.*  Where  in  history  shall  we  find  a  hero 
more  ideal,  more  accomplished,  more  worthy  of  eternal  memory,  and,  it  must 
be  added,  more  totally  forgotten  ?  But  it  was  long  before  this  forgetfulness 
buried  him.  Through  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  period,  and  even  after  the 
Norman  conquest  down  to  the  Plantagenets,  this  valiant  Christian,  this  great 
king,  this  generous  Englishman  continued  to  be  the  object  of  popular  venera- 
tion. The  chroniclers  and  poets  of  the  time  vie  in  boasting  of  his  glory  ;  the 
monks  of  the  great  and  magnificent  church  of  Hexhani  went  in  procession 
year  by  year  to  celebrate  his  anniversary  upon  the  site  of  the  cross  which  he 
had  planted  with  his  own  hands,  on  the  eve  of  his  first  victory.  But  the  love 
and  gratitude  of  the  Christian  people  consecrated  with  even  greater  celebrity 
the  place  of  his  defeat  and  death.!  Pilgrims  used  to  flock  in  crowds  to  seek 
relief  from  maladies  and  to  relate  on  their  return  the  miraculous  cures  they 
had  obtained.  As  to  his  bones,  they  were  an  object  of  veneration,  not  only 
among  all  the  Saxons  and  Britons  of  Great  Britain,  but  beyond  sea  in 
Ireland  ;  nay,  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Germans  (vol.  iv.  p.  33). 

His  head  and  hands  were  cut  off  and  placed  on  a  stake 
by  the  heathen  conqueror;  they  were  secured  and  kept  as 
relics  until  the  sacrilege  of  Henry  VIII.  But  many  of  our 


*  His  last  words  as  he  fell  were,  "0  God,  have  mercy  upon  souls  ;"  and 
Bede  says  that  it  became  a  proverb  among  the  English  to  use  these  words,  with 
the  addition,  "  as  Oswald  said  as  he  was  falling  to  the  earth." 
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readers  are  aware  that  S.  Cuthbert  is  always  represented 
bearing  in  his  arms  the  head  of  S.  Oswald.  This  refers  to  the 
special  veneration  of  the  Saintly  bishop  for  the  martyr  king, 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  head  of  S.  Oswald  was  always  kept  in 
the  same  case  with  the  imcorrupt  body  of  S.  Cuthbert,  and  no 
doubt  they  are  still  together  awaiting  the  time  when  they  can 
safely  be  restored  to  Catholic  veneration.  The  "  Bollandists  " 
(torn,  ii.,  August.,  p.  85)  prove  that  his  hand  was  preserved  as 
late  as  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  kingdom  of  Northumbria  was  restored  by  Oswy,  brother 
to  the  martyr,  whose  reign,  eight-and-twenty  years  in  length, 
and  of  the  greatest  prosperity,  would  be  in  all  respects 
glorious  if  it  were  not  tainted  at  its  beginning  by  the  death  of 
a  rival  in  the  kingdom  of  Deira,  which  (if  we  are  not  mis- 
informed of  the  particulars)  our  author  is  justified  in  pro- 
nouncing a  murder.  This  reign  was  marked  by  the  defeat  of 
the  heathen  Penda  who  was  killed  in  the  field,  aged  eighty 
years,  after  having  killed  five  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  His  special 
animosity  was  against  Christianity,  which  now  spread  from 
Northumberland  chiefly  by  the  labours  of  monks,  Irish  by 
descent  and  often  by  birth,  but  coming  from  lona,  Lindis- 
farne,  and  Melrose.  Our  author  thus  sums  up  : — 

If  we  sum  up  the  efforts  made  for  the  conversion  of  England  during  the 
seventy  years  between  the  landing  of  Augustine  and  the  death  of  Penda,  we 
shall  see — that  of  the  eight  kingdoms  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Confederacy,  that 
of  Kent  alone  was  won  and  preserved  solely  by  monks  from  Rome.  That 
their  first  attempts  among  the  East  Saxons  and  the  Northumbrians  ended  in 
a  check.  The  West  Saxons  and  East  Angles  of  Wessex  and  East  Anglia 
were  converted  by  the  combined  action  of  Continental  missionaries  and 
Celtic  monks.  The  two  Northumbrian  kingdoms  and  Essex  and  Mercia, 
making  together  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
German  conquerors,  owed  their  final  conversion  exclusively  to  the  peaceful 
invasion  of  Celtic  monks,  who  not  only  rivalled  the  zeal  of  the  Roman  monks, 
but  after  the  first  obstacles  were  surmounted,  showed  much  more  perseverance, 
and  obtained  much  greater  success  (vol.  iv.  p.  128). 

The  kingdom  of  Sussex  alone  remained  heathen.  For  the 
details  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  before  us,  where 
they  are  beautifully  related.  But  the  point  of  greatest  impor- 
tance is  that  all  the  missioners,  whether  bishops  or  priests, 
were  monks — either  Benedictines  from  Eome  or  followers  of 
S.  Coluniba  from  lona.  Of  course  the  natural,  nay,  necessary 
result  of  this  was  that  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  great 
religious  communities  rather  than  that  of  parish  churches  was 
the  form  which  Christian  piety  and  munificence  naturally  took 
in  England.  At  first  crosses  instead  of  churches  were  erected 
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in  the  country  villages  in  which  there  were  not  monasteries, 
and  when,  at  a  later  period,  clergy  were  settled  in  the  villages, 
the  custom  arose  of  giving  the  name  of  "monastery"  to  what 
would  be  called  in  France  the  Presbytery,  even  although  it  was 
the  home  of  only  a  single  priest,  for  Englishmen  could  not 
think  of  a  missionary  or  Apostolic  priest  except  as  a  monk. 
Our  author  says  that  every  English  bishop  before  the  Conquest 
was  a  monk ;  and  hence  arose  the  custom,  peculiar  to  England, 
that  many  cathedrals,  as  those  of  Canterbury  and  Winchester, 
were  founded  in  monasteries ;  and  the  bishop  was  elected,  not 
by  canons  (as  elsewhere),  but  by  the  monks,  whose  head  he 
was.  The  first  thirty-eight  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  were 
Benedictines.  It  is  a  notion  common  among  English  Protestants 
of  our  day  that  there  is  something  in  the  monkish  system  pecu- 
liarly repugnant  to  the  English  character.  Our  author,  as  we 
have  seen,  takes  a  view  absolutely  opposite,  and,  indeed,  it 
would  follow  from  his  conviction  (which  he  shares  with  all  the 
scholars  and  historians  of  the  continent)  that  the  present 
English  people  are,  almost  without  change,  the  Anglo-Saxons 
of  old.  For,  whatever  else  may  be  doubted,  the  singular  and 
overpowering  attraction  of  the  life  in  community  for  the 
English  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  cannot  be  and 
never  has  been  disputed.  It  was  not  merely  that  kings  and 
queens  delighted  to  found  monasteries ;  they  were  so  attracted 
towards  them,  that  their  people,  who  (resembling,  as  our  author 
says,  their  modern  descendants)  could  neither  bear  to  submit 
implicitly  to  their  kings  nor  to  do  without  kings  of  the  old 
royal  family,  complained  that  the  royal  families  would  come  to 
an  end,  owing  to  the  number  of  them  who  became  monks  and 
nuns.  Sometimes  in  a  moment  of  invasion  the  people  would 
throng  to  a  monastery  and  compel  some  devoted  monk  who  had 
once  been  their  king  to  leave  the  cloister  for  the  time,  and 
put  himself  once  more  at  their  head  in  the  field.  So  it  was  with 
Sigebert  of  East  Anglia,  ' '  not  only  a  great  Christian,  and  for 
his  times  a  man  of  great  learning,  but  also  a  great  warrior. 
Wearied  of  the  strife  and  unrest  of  earthly  sovereignty,  he 
declared  that  he  would  no  longer  employ  himself  upon  any 
kingdom  save  in  Heaven,  nor  fight  except  for  the  Eternal 
King.  Ho  caused  his  hair  to  be  cut,  and  entered,  as  a 
religious,  the  monastery  which  he  had  given  his  Celtic  friend, 
the  Irishman,  S.  Fursy."  But  his  kingdom  was  invaded  by 
the  terrible  heathen,  Penda,  and  his  British  allies ;  Sigebert, 
in  spite  of  his  resistance,  was  forced  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  Angles.  He  refused  to  bear  a  sword,  but  went  to  battle 
with  them  staff  in  hand.  "  His  devotion  was  in  vain.  All  he 
could  do  was  to  die  for  his  faith  and  for  his  countrv.  Staff  in 
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hand,  the  king-monk  fell  at  the  head  of  his  countrymen  by  the 
sword  of  the  heathen  enemy ; "  and  this  man  had  been  born 
and  educated  a  heathen,  and  had  spent  years  of  his  life  as  a 
worshipper  of  Woden. 

There  was  perhaps  no  one  of  the  royal  lines  which  boasted 
of  their  descent  from  Woden  which  did  not  give  to  the 
Church  monarchs  as  monks.  Ina,  king  of  Wessex,  was  a  great 
legislator,  whose  code  has  lately  been  published  by  the  British 
Government.  He  was  a  brave  and  victorious  warrior,  and 
added  the  Celtic  kingdom  of  Cornwall  to  that  of  the  West 
Saxons. 

After  thirty  years'  reign  in  prosperity  and  glory,  and  at  the  height  of  his 
power  and  popularity,  his  queen,  Ethelburga,  sprung  like  him  from  the 
warrior  Cerdic,  and  who  had  been  the  sharer  of  all  the  cares  of  his  life,  even 
fighting  victoriously  in  his  absence  at  the  head  of  his  followers,  persuaded 
him  to  renounce  the  throne  and  the  world.  A  great  festivity,  with  all  the 
lordly  refinements  of  the  luxury  of  the  age,  had  been  given  in  one  of  the  royal 
domains.  Next  morning  the  king  and  queen  left  it,  but  having  ridden  an  hour 
or  two,  she  begged  her  husband  to  return.  He  consented,  but  on  entering  the 
palace  he  was  struck  with  wonder  to  find  the  scene  of  yesterday's  festivities 
not  only  silent  and  deserted,  but  in  disorder  and  dirt.  Everywhere  was 
rubbish  and  litter,  and  on  the  very  bed  on  which  they  had  slept  was  stretched 
a  sow  with  her  farrow.  The  astonished  king  questioned  with  a  look  the 
queen,  who  had  given  secret  orders  to  the  intendant  of  the  domain.  "  Ah, 
my  lord  and  husband,"  said  Ethelburga,  "  where  are  our  joys  of  yesterday — 
where  our  hangings  of  purple,  our  boasting,  petulant  flatterers,  our  plate  of 
massive  silver,  our  delicate  viands  !  All  have  passed  away  like  smoke,  and 
those  who  attach  themselves  to  such  things  will  pass  away  like  them.  See, 
I  beseech  you,  the  misery  destined  for  this  flesh  which  we  pamper  so  deli- 
cately. And  we,  who  fare  more  richly  than  other  men,  shall  we  not  also 
turn  to  corruption  more  wretchedly  than  they  1 "  (vol.  v.,  p.  136). 

Ina  called  together  a  Parliament,  and  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  abdicating  the  throne,  and  spending  the  rest  of  his 
years  in  penitence  and  prayer.  Then,  accompanied  by 
Ethelburga,  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Arriving 
there,  after  a  long  and  weary  journey,  one  account  says  that 
he  entered  the  monastic  state  under  the  rule  of  S.  Benedict ; 
another,  that  he  preferred,  from  humility,  to  remain  undistin- 
guished from  the  crowd  of  poor  pilgrims,  without  the  tonsure 
or  the  monastic  habit,  gaining  his  bread  by  the  labour  of  hig 
hands.* 


*  "  Dux  foemina  facti,"  adds  the  monastic  historian,  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  captivated  and  imbued,  like  all  of  his  class,  with  the  memoirs  of  classical 
antiquity. 
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On  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  (then  nearly  desert),  not  far  from  the 
Vatican,  the  king  and  legislator  founded  an  establishment  destined  to  give 
an  orthodox  education  to  the  young  princes,  the  priests,  and  the  clerics  of 
his  country  who  desired  to  finish  their  religious  and  literary  education  under 
the  shadow  of  the  basilica  of  S.  Peter.  To  this  he  added  a  church  and 
cemetery  specially  destined  for  his  countrymen,  and  there  he  was  himself 
buried  ;  for  he  died  at  Rome  in  the  obscurity  which  he  had  voluntarily 
sought.  His  faithful  Ethelburga  remained  by  him  to  his  death,  and  then 
returned  to  become  a  religious  in  England  (vol.  v.,  p.  139). 

These  volumes  are  full  of  narratives  of  beauty  and  wisdom  like 
this,  with  the  advantage  of  being  historical.  We  only  regret 
the  necessity  of  turning  them  out  of  the  beautiful  and  eloquent 
French  of  the  Count  de  Montalembert  into  such  English  as  we 
can  give.  If  we  are  to  judge  of  our  own  success  by  that  of 
most  translators  from  French  into  English,  he  will  hardly 
know  his  own  work.  We  must  add  that  the  foundation  of 
Ina  has  lasted,  with  different  modifications,  to  our  own  day, 
and,  after  sending  to  our  country  we  know  not  how  many 
martyrs  in  the  days  of  persecution,  still  continues  to  furnish 
to  the  Church  a  number  of  English  priests,  for  the 
English  college  and  the  Collegio  Pio  occupy  its  site.  The 
church,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  revolutionary  armies  of 
France,  out  of  hatred  to  England,  is  now  being  rebuilt.  The 
work  of  the  pilgrim  king  Ina  and  his  queen  is  thus  going 
on  even  in  our  own  day,  and  he  and  she  are  doubtless  still 
prayed  for  by  those  who  receive  the  benefit  of  their  foun- 
dation. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  early  Christians  of  England, 
closely  connected,  no  doubt,  with  their  conversion  by  the 
monks,  is  to  be  found  in  the  number  of  princesses  of  royal 
houses  who  became  religious,  and  in  many  instances  founders 
and  abbesses  of  great  houses.  Such  was,  among  the  first, 
Etheldreda,  the  queen  of  Edwy,  and  afterwards  abbess  and 
founder  of  the  religious  house,  and  through  that  of  the  city  and 
Episcopal  See  of  Ely.  She  was  an  East  Anglican  princess,  and 
had  been  married  to  a  chief  whose  domains  lay  on  the  marsh 
land  between  the  East  Angles  and  the  Mercians.  He  endowed 
her  with  wide  lands,  and  when  at  a  later  period  she  sought  to 
conceal  herself  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Northumbrian  king, 
she  raised  a  house  on  a  sort  of  island  of  firm  land  in  the 
midst  of  the  fens,  which  obtained  its  name  from  the  multitude 
of  eels — which  were,  in  fact,  all — that  it  produced.  The  great 
abbey  of  Whitby,  whose  noble  ruins  still  look  down  from 
their  cliff  upon  the  storms  of  the  North  Sea,  was  long  one  of 
the  most  important  centres  of  religion  and  civilization  in 
the  North  of  England.  It  was  founded  by  one  of  the  most 
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distinguished  of  these  royal  nuns,  S.  Hilda.  She  was  of 
the  family  of  the  kings  of  Deira,  granddaughter  of  that 
Ella,  the  heathen  king  whose  name  S.  Gregory  had  heard 
from  the  children  in  the  Koman  slave  market.  She  was  born 
in  exile,  during  the  time  that  Ethelfrid,  "the  Ravager," 
son  to  the  "  Man  of  Fire,"  had  added  her  native  "county  to 
Bernicia.  In  61 7  she  was  restored,  when  her  uncle  Edwin 
recovered  the  throne,  and  was  baptized  with  him,  while  still 
a  child,  by  the  Eoman  bishop  Paulinus.  She  lived,  says 
Venerable  Bede,  three-and-thirty  years  ' '  right  nobly  "  in  the 
midst  of  her  fellow-citizens  and  her  kindred.  Then,  feeling 
the  call  of  God,  she  resolved  to  go  into  one  of  the  French 
houses  of  nuns,  but  was  detained  in  England  by  the  authority 
of  the  Celtic-British  Aidan,  who  placed  her  over  a  community 
which  had  been  founded  a  few  years  before  at  Hartlepool,  the 
first  superior  of  which  (herself  also  a  Northumbrian,  named 
Heia)  had  been  the  first  of  the  English  princesses  who  took  the 
religious  habit.  Hence  S.  Hilda  removed  to  Whitby,  "of 
all  the  sites/'  says  our  author,  "  chosen  by  monastic  founders 
the  grandest  and  most  picturesque,  after  that  of  Mount 
Cassino,  and  in  some  respects,  owing  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  even  more  imposing  than  that  chief 
seat  of  the  Benedictine  order."  Here  she  ruled  until  her 
death  in  680,  after  thirty-three  years  of  monastic  life.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  no  one  person  of  her  day 
exercised  an  influence  so  wide  and  so  deep  as  S.  Hilda.  The 
power  of  women,  which  was  noticed  by  Tacitus  as  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Teutonic  race,  was  nowhere  stronger  than 
in  England ;  and  when  England  became  Christian,  the  influence 
of  royal  maidens  dedicated  to  God — "  Goddes  Irydes"  as  they 
were  called — was  as  great,  often  greater,  than  that  of  queens 
themselves.  Whitby  was  one  of  those  houses  which  included 
a  community  of  monks,  as  well  as  one  of  nuns,  under  the 
authority  of  the  same  abbess.  This  was  not  an  unnatural 
development  of  the  feudal  system,  for  when  a  great  lady  was 
mistress  of  the  soil  and  at  the  same  time  a  religious  superior, 
it  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the  times  that 
the  monks  who  settled  on  her  estate  should  become  "her 
men."  The  arrangement  was,  in  the  earliest  times,  common 
in  England,  and  no  scandal  seems  ever  to  have  been  caused 
by  it.  It  was  not  quite  confined  to  England,  having  been 
adopted  in  several  houses  in  France,  and  retained  in  one 
of  the  most  celebrated,  Fontevrault,  down  to  the  great 
Revolution.  S.  Hilda  held  a  situation  of  such  high  importance 
thatA  in  the  life  of  S.  Wilfrid,  we  find  her  on  an  important 
occasion  sending  an  emissary  to  Rome,  who  is  mentioned  with 
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lose  sent  by  the  King  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as 
a  person  quite  as  important. 

The  monastery  she  ruled  became  quite  a  seminary  of  priests,  and,  indeed, 
of  bishops.  From  it  went  forth  many  prelates  as  remarkable  for  their 
virtues  as  for  their  learning.  Bede  mentions  by  name  six  whom  he  especially 
praises.  Above  all,  one  of  the  number,  S.  John  of  Beverley,  attained  a 
degree  of  popularity  rare  even  in  England,  where  in  Saints  were  former 
days  so  universally  and  so  easily  popular  (vol.  iv.,  p.  68). 

But  Whitby  was  even  more  remarkable  by  the  fact  that  in 
its  monastery,  while  under  the  cross  of  S.  Hilda,  lived  and 
died  the  monk  Csedmon,  whose  poetical  works  are  read 
and  admired  to  this  day  by  the  few  who  have  the  key  to  the 
ancient  English  language  in  which  they  are  written.  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  says  that  some  passages  in  his  poem  on  the 
"  Eevolt  of  Satan  "  are  so  much  like  "  Paradise  Lost "  that 
they  might  seem  to  have  been  translated,  word  for  word,  by 
Milton  a  thousand  years  later.  Unfortunately  for  us,  as 
Bede  says,  speaking  of  these  very  works,  ' '  Poems,  however 
admirable,  cannot  be  translated  from  one  language  to  another 
without  great  injury  to  their  beauty  and  majesty,"  and  the 
works  of  our  countryman  are  therefore  practically  lost.  M. 
Taine,  remarking  the  singular  resemblance  of  the  two  English 
poets,  says — 

It  is  thus  that  true  poetry  springs  up  ;  it  repeats,  over  and  over  again, 
some  passionate  word.  We  have  here  the  songs  of  the  once  servant  of  Odin, 
tonsured  now  and  wrapped  in  monastic  habit.  The  poetry  remains  the 
same.  The  Satan  of  Milton  is  in  the  Satan  of  Csedmon  as  a  picture  is  in 
the  cartoon,  and  the  reason  is  that  both  of  them  have  their  pictures  in  the 
race.  Csedmon  found  his  subject  in  the  warriors  of  the  North  as  Milton 
did  his  in  the  Puritans. 

What  is  remarkable  is  that  Casdmon  was  only  the  herd  of 
the  abbey  farm  to  a  comparatively  advanced  period  of  life. 
Song  was  then  almost  indispensable  in  the  festivities  of 
the  English  as  well  as  the  Celts.  Csedmon  had  no  music. 
He  passed  the  harp  when  it  came  to  him  at  a  feast,  and 
went  apart  in  solitude.  One  evening,  thus  alone,  he  went 
and  lay  down  to  sleep  among  his  cattle.  In  his  sleep  he 
heard  a  voice  saying,  "  Csedmon  !  sing  me  something."  "  I 
cannot,"  he  replied,  "  and  that  is  why  I  have  left  the  feast 
and  come  here."  "  And  yet  sing,"  said  the  voice  again. 
"  What  shall  I  sing  ?  "  "  Sing  the  beginning  of  the  world — 
the  creation."  Upon  this  Ceedmon,  in  his  dreams, 

Set  himself  to  sing  impromptu  verses,  in  which  he  celebrated  the  glory  of 
the  Creator — the  Eternal   God — the  Author  of  all  wonderful  works — the 
VOL.  x. — NO.  xix.   [New  Series."]  D 
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Father  of  the  human  rrace,  who  gave  to  the  sons  of  men  the  heaven  for 
their  roof  and  the  earth  for  their  habitation.  When  he  awoke  he  remem- 
bered all  that  he  had  sung  in  his  dream,  and  went  to  tell  it  to  his  master  in 
the  farm. 

What  had  happened  to  the  herd  came  to  the  ears  of  S. 
Hilda,  who  caused  him  to  be  admitted  into  the  monastery, 
and  thenceforward  his  wonderful  talent  for  poetry  was  de- 
veloped. It  was  one  instance  more  in  which  the  institutions 
of  the  Church  called  out  and  trained  natural  talents  which,  if 
they  had  been  given  in  our  day  to  a  person  in  the  same  class 
of  life,  would  have  been  hopelessly  crushed  by  the  stern 
necessity  of  labouring  for  his  daily  bread.  "  Many  English- 
men since,"  writes  Venerable  Bede,  "  have  tried  to  write 
sacred  poetry,  but  none  of  them  has  ever  equalled  the  man 
who  had  none  but  God  as  his  teacher." 

He  was  [says  our  author]  first  of  all  a  simple  Christian — a  true  monk, 
and,  to  say  all  in  one  word,  a  saint.  His  soul  was  full  of  sweetness, 
humility,  simplicity  and  purity.  He  served  God  with  a  devotion  full  of 
calmness  and  thankfulness  for  the  extraordinary  grace  which  had  been  given 
him.  But,  full  of  zeal  for  monastic  regularity,  he  kindled  up  against  those 
who  transgressed  the  rule, with  a  zeal  so  full  of  wrath  that  he  seems  to  have  felt 
some  scruples  on  this  subject  in^the  article  of  death.  He  would  never  put  in 
verse  subjects  frivolous  or  worldly.  He  composed  poems  only  to  be  of  use 
to  souls,  and  their  grave  beauty  ministered  even  more  to  the  conversion  than 
to  the  delight  of  his  countrymen.  He  excited  many  souls  to  a  contempt  of 

the  world  and  an  ardent  love  of  the  heavenly  life  (vol.  iv.,  p.  73). 

i 

What  we  have  said,  imperfectly  as  it  reproduces  the  effect 
of  the  volumes  before  us,  is  enough  to  show  that  it  was  no 
mere  accident  that  England  was  converted  by  monks ;  that  it 
was  not  merely  that  the  missionaries  bore  a  particular  name, 
and  wore  a  special  habit,  but  that  the  whole  Christianity  of 
the  nation,  for  many  centuries,  really  received  its  mould  and 
form  from  that  fact.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  points  of 
resemblance  of  the  ancient  English  to  their  children  in  our 
day  that  an  institution  so  justly  and  so  dearly  loved  by  the 
nation  at  large  was  made  the  occasion  (to  use  a  very  modern 
phrase,  but  one  which  expresses  a  very  old  thing)  of  a  job. 
Venerable  Bede  complains  that,  besides  the  real  monasteries, 
in  his  day  there  were  a  great  number  of  what  he  calls  "  false 
monasteries."  The  lands  given  to  monasteries  were  exempted 
from  many  public  burdens  which  fell  upon  other  property. 
Some  rich  men,  therefore,  bethought  them  of  the  notable 
plan  of  founding  a  monastery,  so  called,  of  which  they  made 
themselves  nominally  abbots,  although  seculars  and  married 
men,  or  sometimes  their  wives  abbesses.  Sometimes  they 
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took  in,  to  preserve  appearances,  a  few  monks — ill-conditioned 
men,  who  had  been  turned  out  of  real  monasteries.  The 
state  of  the  law,  it  seems,  enabled  them  not  only  to  retain 
the  lands  thus  nominally  given  away,  but  to  leave  them  to 
their  heirs.  Bede  loudly  demands  a  reform  of  this  evil,  which 
he  said  so  much  weakened  the  State  that,  in  case  of  invasion, 
it  would  not  be  able  to  resist.  When  it  was  reformed  we 
believe  is  not  known.  It  is  certain  that  nothing  is  heard  of 
this  grievance  in  later  times.  Possibly  it  was  put  a  stop  to 
in  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  councils.  Nothing  could  show  more 
strongly  than  such  an  abuse  the  popularity  of  the  monastic 
orders  with  men  of  all  classes  in  England.  It  is  pleasing  to 
find  that  this  abuse,  great  as  was  the  head  to  which  it  had 
attained  before  the  death  of  Bede,  had  not  begun  till  after 
the  watchful  eye  of  S.  Wilfrid  was  closed  in  death. 

And  to  that  great  Saint  we  must  now  return.  His  was  a 
difficult  and  most  important  work,  and  well  he  did  it.  The 
conversion  of  the  greater  part  of  England,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  been  wrought  out  by  noble-hearted  devoted  monks  from 
lona,  and  they  had  naturally  introduced  among  their  converts 
what  are  called  the  Celtic  usages.  Nothing  in  the  history 
of  those  times  has  given  occasion  to  so  many  controversies  as 
this.  The  Anglican  divines,  whose  peculiarity  it  is  that, 
while  essentially  Protestant,  they  are  anxious  not  to  appear  to 
be  separated  from  the  ancient  Church,  are  of  course  bent  upon 
proving  that  the  monks  and  missionaries  of  lona  were 
Protestants — in  fact  that  they  were  Anglicans.  This  is  exactly 
a  parallel  instance  to  what  Macaulay  remarks  with  regard  to 
English  historians.  Frenchmen,  he  says,  can  study  and  write 
the  history  of  France  under  the  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian 
kings  with  impartiality,  because  the  revolutions  which  have 
followed  have  so  completely  severed  the  unity  of  the  nation 
that  it  is  of  no  practical  importance  whether  or  not  any  par- 
ticular institution  existed  a  thousand,  five  hundred,  or  even 
two  hundred  years  ago.  But  all  English  writers  are  bent  upon 
showing  that  the  ancient  constitution  of  England  was  either 
Whig  or  Tory,  and  consequently  history  has  been  written  by 
Englishmen  in  the  spirit  of  a  political  pamphlet,  because  to 
see  things  as  they  really  were,  would  be  to  admit  that  the 
constitution  and  practices  which  they  defend  are  really  not 
ancient  but  modern.  So  it  is  among  writers  of  ecclesiastical 
History.  German  Protestants,  as  the  Count  de  Montalembert 
shows,  laugh  at  the  attempt  to  deny  that  S.  Patrick,  S.  Co- 
lumba,  and  S.  Aidaii  were  what  is  now  called  Roman  Catholics, 
and  neither  more  nor  less.  The  fact  is,  that  nothing  but 
the  extreme  of  prejudice  could  have  suggested  to  any  one 
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to  deny  it ;  and  this  is  a  subject  about  which  German  Pro- 
testants are  free  from  prejudice,  because  their  system  being 
avowedly  founded  upon  private  judgment,  and  setting  aside 
the  tradition  of  the  Church,  it  is  really  no  loss  to  them  to 
admit  that  certain  holy  men  in  a  secluded  part  of  Europe  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  were  what  it  is  admitted  all 
the  great  Saints  and  great  lights  of  their  day  unquestionably 
were.  But  no  prejudice  can  be  stronger  than  that  which 
induces  Anglican  writers  to  look  anywhere  and  everywhere  to 
find  somebody  who  may  be  called  Catholic  without  Rome. 
Hence  they  have  called*  the  Albigenses  their  own  spiritual 
fathers ;  although,  if  they  could  only  look  fairly  at  the  case, 
they  would  see  that  they  are  doing  themselves  foul  injustice, 
for  those  same  Albigenses  were  something  of  a  cross  between 
an  ancient  Manichee  and  a  modern  Jacobin.  Fancy  poor 
respectable  Dr.  Longley  the  successor  of  so  truculent  a 
monster !  It  would  indeed  be  something  if  they  could  find 
themselves  successors  to  Saints  so  highly  and  so  justly  vene- 
rated as  Columba,  Aidan,  and  Colman,  and  such  vast  benefactors 
of  the  English  nation.  Unfortunately,  then  as  now,  those 
who  were  not  Roman,  were  too  manifestly  not  Catholic — those 
who  were  Catholic  were  too  manifestly  Roman.  The  matter 
hardly  needed  demonstration,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated 
as  clearly  as  any  historical  fact  can;  yet  Anglicans  go  on 
repeating  what  everybody  else  sees  to  have  been  disproved, 
and  no  doubt  will  go  on  repeating  it  as  long  as  they  arc 
Anglicans.  Whenever  that  painful  necessity  ceases  to  press 
upon  them  they  will  wonder  at  their  own  past  blindness.  For 
instance,  Dr.  Todd,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  although  really 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  day,  has  persuaded  himself 
that  S.  Patrick  was  a  Protestant.  No  wonder  the  same 
nonsense  was  repeated  by  a  highly  respectable  Irish  Pro- 
testant peer  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  recent  debate.  Dr. 
Ewing,  whose  additions  to  the  valuable  work  of  Messrs. 
Buckler  on  the  antiquities  of  lona  we  have  already  mentioned, 
repeats  all  the  nonsense  about  the  Oriental  origin  of  Irish 
Christianity,  about  its  never  having  been  in  communion 
with  Rome,  &c.,  just  as  if  it  had  not  been  a  hundred  times 
refuted. 

The  volumes  before  us  not  only  give  a  learned  refutation  of 
all  these  pretences  much  more  carefully  than  they  deserve,  but 
they  do  much  more ;  they  set  before  us  a  living  picture  of 
the  men  whom  Protestants  thus  claim,  and  certainly  that 
picture  is  one  which  no  one  could  mistake.  Borchart  found 
pictures  of  unmistakable  Jews  in  the  paintings  in  the  tombs 
of  the  old  Pharaohs.  This  would  have  been  proof  enough 
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that  the  painting  celebrated  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  even 
if  it  had  been  possible  that  the  inscription,  "  Roboam,  King 
of  the  Jews/'  had  been  erroneously  read.  And  certainly  no 
man  could  gaze  on  the  beautiful  and  life-like  painting  of 
S.  Columba  in  the  Count  de  Montalembert's  third  volume,  or 
that  of  S.  Aidan  or  S.  Chad  in  the  fourth,  and  doubt  that  these 
men  were  what  our  Protestant  countrymen  in  the  present  day 
would  call  "  rank  Papists." 

Still,  great  and  saintly  as  these  men  were,  there  was  a  great 
deal  to  be  set  right  in  their  practice — a  great  deal  which,  if 
it  had  not  been  set  right,  might  have  led  in  the  result  to  very 
serious  evils,  and  it  was  to  the  correction  of  these  things 
that  S.  Wilfrid  devoted  his  life.  To  take  the  chief  point :  men 
who  (as  an  able  and  candid  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
this  year  avowed  to  be  the  case  with  himself)  feel  and  live 
just  the  same  on  Easter-day  and  Good  Friday — who  neither 
feel  any  special  gladness  in  Easter,  nor  any  special  solemnity 
in  the  Holy  Week — such  men  may  very  naturally  sneer  at  the 
earnestness  with  which  Saints  on  both  sides  discussed  the 
question  as  to  the  day  on  which  Easter  should  be  kept.  But 
the  early  English  Christians  were  otherwise  minded.  To  them 
the  Holy  Week,  and  especially  Good  Friday,  were  really  solemn 
beyond  all  power  of  human  description.  It  would  be  very  greatly 
to  understate  the  case,  if  we  said  they  felt  like  those  who  have 
a  most  dear  friend  dying  or  dead  in  the  house.  Easter- 
day  was  the  triumph  of  Him  who  loved  them  and  whom  they 
loved,  and  the  assurance  of  their  own  Resurrection  in  and  with 
Him.  What  must  it  have  been,  then,  when  in  one  house  the 
husband  was  keeping  the  feast  of  Easter,  while  the  wife,  pro- 
fessing the  same  Faith  and  partaking  of  the  same  Sacraments, 
was  passing  through  Palm  Sunday  and  the  days  of  the  Holy 
Week  ?  Could  it  be  doubted  that  if  the  difference  were  allowed 
to  continue  and  become  fixed  it  would,  of  necessity,  have  ended 
in  a  schism  ?  The  other  points,  especially  the  tonsure,  were 
in  themselves  less  important ;  yet  in  those  days,  when  matters 
of  Ritual  were  much  more  prized  than  they  are  now,  they 
might  very  easily  have  ended  in  serious  evil.  Above  all,  if 
the  customs  of  the  Celtic  monasteries  were  to  be  maintained 
against  the  general  practice  of  the  Church,  there  was  evident 
and  most  serious  danger  that  the  principle  of  Church  authority 
would  in  time  have  been  disregarded,  and  that  England  would 
have  had  a  national  not  a  Catholic  Church.  No  loss  could 
have  been  more  dreadful  to  England — to  the  Church  at  large 
it  would  have  been  most  serious. 

And  yet  nothing  could  have  been  more  innocent  than  the 
origin  of  the  Celtic  custom,  while  their  obstinacy  in  adhering 
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to  the  rales  which  had  been  handed  down  to  them  by  those 
who  originally  brought  them  into  the  Church,  if  it  led  them 
into  an  error,  was  in  itself  commendable.  The  mistake  about 
Easter  is  clearly  explained  by  our  author.  The  Celtic  mis- 
sionaries were  not  Quarto-decimarians,  as  seems  to  have  been 
imagined,  at  the  time,  by  many  who  followed  as  well  as 
by  many  who  objected  to  their  practices ;  for  they  observed 
Easter  upon  the  Sunday  following  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  lunar  month.  In  this  they  followed  the  decree 
of  the  great  Council  of  Nice,  which  ordered  that  Easter 
should  be  kept  on  the  Sunday  following  the  full  moon  which 
comes  next  after  March  21.  But  in  fixing  the  full  moons,  the 
Christians  of  those  days  followed  a  Jewish  calendar  which  was 
not  exactly  correct,  and  the  result  was  that  in  many  years 
Easter  fell  a  week  too  soon.  The  mistake  was  originally 
corrected  at  Alexandria.  The  Roman  Church  after  a  time 
adopted  the  correction,  which  is  called  the  calendar  of 
Dionysius  exiguus.  But  this  happened  after  the  conversion 
of  Ireland  by  Saint  Patrick  and  before  the  mission  of  Saint 
Augustine  to  England.  St.  Patrick  therefore  (as  in  duty 
bound),  introduced  into  Ireland  the  Roman  use  as  it  was  in 
his  day;  St.  Augustine  that  in  use  in  his  day.  And  the 
Saxon  conquest,  which  cut  off  the  Celtic  churches  from 
intercourse  with  the  rest  of  Christendom,  prevented  them 
from  becoming  aware  of  the  difference,  until  it  was  presented 
to  them  as  the  national  custom  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a  race 
whom  they  had  only  too  much  cause  to  detest,  and  who  were 
just  entering  the  Church  of  which  they  themselves  had  long 
been  zealous  members. 

Neither,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  had  the  Celtic  Catholics 
ever  been  required  by  any  authority  to  alter  their  customs. 
By  the  very  fact  of  calling  upon  the  Britons  of  Wales  to  unite 
in  teaching  Christianity  to  the  English,  Saint  Augustine  showed 
that  he  regarded  them  as  sound  in  doctrine.  For  in  these 
days  the  system  so  widely  adopted  by  our  Protestant  friends, 
that  men  at  war  among  themselves  as  to  what  the  Gospel  is, 
should  unite  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  had  assuredly 
not  been  dreamed  of  by  any  one.  In  fact,  their  error  was  an 
astronomical  one,  and  Rome  showed  that  wonderful  modera- 
tion and  largeness  of  heart  which  has  ever  been  one  of  her 
most  striking  characters,  in  not  condemning  their  practice, 
but  leaving  them  to  correct  it  when  they  found  what  it 
implied. 

And  thus  the  matter  actually  ended.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  fifth  volume,  our  author  has  a  chapter  on  ' '  The  End  of  the 
Celtic  Difference."  One  after  another  the  Celtic  churches 
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abandoned  the  erroneous  calculation.  No  doubt  many  loyal 
and  humble  hearts  suffered  much  in  the  course  of  the  change. 
No  doubt  men  from  whom  we  should  have  expected  perfection 
showed  that  they  were  still  imperfect.  But  the  great  end  was 
attained.  Uniformity  of  practice  was  established  without  a 
schism  and  without  any  ecclesiastical  censures. 

But  this,  humanly  speaking,  would  never  have  been  if  S. 
Wilfrid  had  not  stood  in  the  breach.  He  sacrificed  the  whole 
peace  and  comfort  of  his  life,  but  at  that  price  he  did  what 
had  to  be  done.  He  found  the  Celtic  customs  spread  over 
nearly  all  England ;  probably  the  only  place  where  they  were 
not  observed  was  the  modern  county  of  Kent.  Had  things 
remained  as  they  were  a  little  longer,  the  English  nation  would 
have  been  fixed  and  settled  in  them,  some  king  would  have 
enforced  them  in  Kent,  and  England  would  have  been  divided 
from  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world  a  thousand  years  sooner 
than  it  was. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  however,  that  these  customs  were 
closely  allied  to  others  which,  though  natural,  perhaps  laudable 
in  their  origin,  were  highly  dangerous.  The  Christianity  of 
the  Celtic  churches  was  so  exclusively  monastic,  that  both  at 
lona  and  Lindisfarne  an  abbot  was  a  much  higher  authority 
than  a  bishop.  Hence  modern  Scotchmen  have  tried  to  prove 
that  they  were  Presbyterians,  an  attempt  as  absurd  as  that  of 
Englishmen  to  make  them  Anglicans.  No  abbot  ever  dreamed 
of  ordaining;  but  the  bishop  (when  he  was  not  also  an 
abbot),  was  strictly  confined  to  the  administration  of  those 
sacraments  for  which  episcopal  orders  were  necessary,  and 
seems  to  have  been  in  everything  else  subject  to  the  abbot, 
who  administered  all  ecclesiastical  affairs.  This  must  in  the 
end  have  led  to  fatal  results  if  it  had  not  been,  as  it  was, 
quietly  corrected  by  the  extension  to  the  churches  founded 
by  the  Celtic  missionaries  of  the  ordinary  discipline  of  the 
Church  •  which  was  the  one  work  of  S.  Wilfrid's  life.  This 
state  of  things  accounts  for  a  strange  phenomenon  noticed  by 
our  author. 

The  modern  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  astonished  at  the  total  ignorance  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  at  this  period  of  the  most  elementary  rules  of  the 
Canon  law  as  to  the  institution  and  irremovable  tenure  of  bishops.  The  first 
time,  Saint  Wilfrid  was  deprived  of  his  See  at  York  without  any  judicial 
sentence  ;  indeed,  before  he  had  actually  taken  possession.  And  yet  Saint 
Chad  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  his  place  ;  and  at  a  later  period  neither  Saint 
Cuthbert,  S.  Bosa,  nor  S.  John  of  Beverley  felt  the  least  more  hesitation 
(iv.,  p.  259). 

All  these  saints  had  been  educated  in  a  system  in  which 
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the  bishop  was  not  esteemed  to  have  any  authority,  although 
no  one  else  could  ordain  or  confirm.* 

The  history  of  the  struggle  by  which  S.  Wilfrid  succeeded 
in  changing  for  ever  the  whole  character  of  English  Chris- 
tianity, is  in  fact  the  history  of  his  long  life,  and  is  beauti- 
fully and  eloquently  told  by  our  author.  It  occupies  almost 
half  of  his  fourth  volume.  We  must  resist  the  temptation  of 
giving  extracts,  telling  how  at  thirteen  years  he  took  horse  and 
armour  and  escort  from  the  palace  of  his  father  (apparently  in 
Yorkshire),  made  intolerable  by  the  temper  of  his  stepmother, 
to  the  court  of  King  Oswy ;  how  the  Queen  Eanfleda, 
daughter  of  the  late  King  Edwin  (himself  of  Deira,  i.e.  York- 
shire), granddaughter  of  the  first  Christian  king  of  Kent,  and 
herself  the  first  infant  baptized  in  Northumbria,  became  his 
patroness,  and  obtained  from  the  King  permission  for  the  young 
noble  to  enter  the  religious  state  at  Lindisfarne ;  how 
happily  rolled  by  the  years  of  his  youth  in  study  and  prayer  on 
that  sea-beaten  rock  !  They  were  all  the  years  of  peace  he 
was  ever  to  know.  The  most  truly  wonderful  step  in  his 
whole  life  was  that  when  only  eighteen,  and  not  yet  tonsured, 
he  resolved  to  do  what,  in  his  time,  no  one  of  his  countrymen  had 
ever  yet  attempted,  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Home ;  and  set 
out  with  the  full  consent  of  the  monks  of  Lindisfarne.  Nothing, 
as  our  author  remarks,  could  more  prove  their  good  faith,  and 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  rejecting  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  See.  Then  we  follow  him  to  the  court  of  the  King  of 
Kent,  where,  as  everywhere  else,  his  youth  and  beauty  and 
virtues  won  all  hearts ;  to  Lyons,  where  he  had  to  resist  the 
importunities  of  the  saintly  Archbishop  to  settle  as  the  husband 
of  his  niece  and  lord  of  a  sovereign  principality.  "  I  am  under  a 
vow.  Like  Abraham,  I  have  left  my  family  and  my  father's  house 
to  visit  the  Apostolic  See,  and  there  study  the  rules  of  eccle- 

*  That  S.  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  should  have  been  a  party 
to  the  transaction  is  much  more  strange.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  at 
the  end  of  his  course,  he  repented  of  his  conduct  towards  Wilfrid,  and  made 
all  the  reparation  in  his  power.  It  is  not  the  only  puzzle  in  the  conduct  of 
that  great  man,  the  first  who  practically  established  the  metropolitan  autho- 
rity of  the  See  of  Canterbury.  A  native,  like  S.  Paul,  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia, 
and  habitually  called  even  by  Popes  "  the  Philosopher  and  Archbishop  of 
England;"  he  can  hardly  have  been  ignorant  of  ecclesiastical  law.  This 
makes  it  strange  that  he  should  have  procured  the  passing  of  a  canon  by 
which  the  Celtic  bishops  were  required  to  be  re-consecrated,  and  that 
he  actually  enforced  it,  at  least  in  the  case  of  S.  Chad.  Was  there  any  irregu- 
larity in  the  Celtic  ordination  which  might  suggest  a  doubt  of  the  validity  of 
their  orders  ?  We  know  of  none.  Yet  it  might  seem  to  be  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  Saint  Wilfrid  declined  to  be  consecrated  by  them,  and  actually  went 
to  France  for  the  purpose.  He  had  before  been  ordained  priest  by  a  French 
bishop,  although  in  England. 
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siastical  discipline,  that  so  I  may  benefit  my  country.  But,  if 
God  gives  me  life,  I  will  come  back  this  way  and  see  you 
again."  These  remarkable  words  prove  that  he  left  home 
with  a  suspicion  that  things  were  not  quite  as  they  should  be  in 
the  Celtic  churches,  and  a  resolution  to  drink  the  true  tradition 
at  the  fountain-head. 

Little  could  he  then  know  that  he  was  devoting  his  whole 
life  to  a  weary  strife.  As  little  was  it  known  to  the  first 
Apostles  when  they  heard  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee  the  voice  that 
bade  them  "follow  Me."  But  who  so  blessed  as  they  who  early 
hear  and  obey  the  call,  "  Go  ye  also  into  my  vineyard."  The 
particulars  can  never  be  better  told  than  they  have  been  by 
our  author,  and  we  must  not  spoil  his  glorious  narrative  by  the 
vain  attempt  to  compress  it  within  our  limits.  Only  let  it  be  said, 
it  is  clear  throughout  the  whole  history  that  the  opponents  of 
S.  Wilfrid,  though  quite  ignorant  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
therefore  frequently  transgressing  it,  never  intended  to  be 
anything  else  than  good  Catholics.  Thus  even  when  Wilfrid 
returned  from  Rome,  with  an  order  for  his  restoration  to  his 
See,  and  was  thrown  into  prison ;  it  was  not  that  the  Pope's 
authority  was  denied,  but  that  he  was  accused  of  having 
forged  the  letter.  If  any  man  in  our  day  should  present  an 
order  of  Pius  IX.,  reversing  a  sentence  of  the  Queen's  eccle- 
siastical courts  (for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Bishops  Gray  and 
Colenso)  does  anyone  suppose  that  this  would  be  the  objection 
made  to  it  ?  It  is  as  clear  that  King  Edwy  and  his  peers  and 
prelates  were  not,  as  that  Queen  Victoria  and  hers  unhappily 
are,  Protestants.  It  was  the  special  glory  of  S.  Wilfrid  that, 
even  when  driven  from  his  proper  post,  he  was  made  an  in- 
strument of  blessings  to  countless  thousands.  Once  he  is 
driven  to  the  coast  of  Friesland,  and  converts  to  Christianity  the 
heathen  king  and  his  people  ;*  another  time  he  brings  into  the 
church  the  kingdom  of  Sussex,  the  last  remainder  of  heathen- 
ism in  England,  and  founds  the  bishopric  of  Selsey,  afterwards 
removed  to  Chichester.  Again  and  again  he  goes  to  Rome. 

How  many  contrasts  to  his  first  journey  thither,  when  the  young  prote'ge' 
of  Queen  Eanfleda  travelled  with  all  the  spring  of  twenty,  towards  the 
Eternal  City.  Now  he  is  seventy  :  for  forty  years  he  has  been  a  bishop,  but 
a  bishop  plundered,  driven  for  the  third  time  from  his  See,  misunderstood, 
persecuted,  calumniated,  not  by  profligates  and  tyrants  alone,  but  by  his 
brethren  in  the  Episcopate,  by  his  superior  in  the  hierarchy,  by  his  country- 
men. The  aged  saints,  the  aged  kings,  the  gracious  and  saintly  queens, 

'-  It  is  very  remarkable  that  he  seems  to  have  found  no  need  of  an  inter- 
preter. Nothing  supernatural  is  said  to  have  been  observed.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  the  language  of  the  Saxons  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  had  not  yet  become  divided. 
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who  encouraged  him  when  he  set  off  in  the  apdstolic  life,  all  are  gone.  And 
with  them  so  many  friends,  so  many  companions-in-arms,  so  many  pupils 
snatched  away  prematurely  from  his  paternal  hopes.  It  is  not  only  the 
charming  dreams  of  youth,  but  the  generous  resolutions  of  riper  years  that 
must  give  place  in  his  mind  to  the  sense  of  betrayal,  of  ingratitude,  and  of 
the  uselessness  a  hundred  times  demonstrated,  a  hundred  times  felt,  of  his 
efforts  a  hundred  times  renewed  on  behalf  of  virtue,  righteousness,  and 
honour. 

And  yet  he  still  presses  on,  he  perseveres,  he  holds  high  his  white  head 
in  the  midst  of  the  storms  ;  he  is,  in  his  old  age,  as  ardent,  eloquent,  resolved, 
indomitable,  as  in  the  first  days  of  his  youth.  Nothing  in  him  betrays 
weariness  or  discouragement,  or  sourness  or  even  so  much  as  sadness  (vol.  iv. 
p.  332). 

His  desire  was  to  stay  in  Rome,  to  prepare  for  his  end  by 
penitential  practices,  and  thence  to  depart  home.  But  he 
returned  to  England  by  the  command  of  the  Pope.  He  knew 
that  his  labours  were  nearly  over,  and  divided  his  worldly 
possessions,  sending  the  largest  of  four  portions  as  an  offering 
to  the  churches  of  ' '  S.  Mary  Major  "  and  "  S.  Paul  without  the 
walls"  at  Rome,  "  whence  justice  and  liberty  have  come  to  me." 
He  made  a  solemn  adieu  to  the  community  of  his  favourite 
house  at  Ripon.  His  last  work  was  the  consecration  of  a 
new  abbey  Church  at  Evesham,  destined  for  memorable 
things,  and  he  was  on  his  road  towards  the  North,*  when  the 
summons  to  his  rest  reached  him  at  Oundle,  near  North- 
ampton, in  a  religious  house  of  his  own  foundation. 

After  giving  to  his  companions  a  last  benediction,  he  let  his  head  fall  back 
upon  the  pillow  and  lay  in  calm  repose  without  a  groan  or  a  sigh.  The  whole 
community  were  in  prayer  and  tears  around  his  bed.  When  they  came  to 
the  verse  of  the  ciii.  psalm,  "  emitte  Spiritum  Tuum  et  creabuntur"  his 
breathing  ceased,  and  he  gave  back  his  soul  to  his  Creator.  The  old  soldier 
of  God  died  more  peacefully  than  an  infant  in  the  cradle.  He  was  aged 
seventy-six,  forty-five  of  which  he  had  spent  in  the  Episcopate  (vol.  iv.  p.  366). 

His  body  was  carried  to  his  beloved  Ripon,  and  buried  in 
the  church  which  he  had  raised  to  S.  Peter,  the  apostle  he  had 
so  much  loved. 

Our  author  sums  up  with  deep  feeling  and  eloquence  his 
services  to  the  religious  orders,  to  the  English  Church,  to  the 
Church  Universal,  and  to  England,  and  adds — 

Wilfrid  was  the  first  of  that  great  line  of  prelates,  by  turns  apostles  and 
politicians,  men  of  eloquence  and  of  battle,  fearless  champions  of  Roman  unity 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  Church,  high-souled  representatives  of  the 
rights  of  conscience,  of  the  liberties  of  the  soul,  of  the  spiritual  might  of  man, 
and  of  the  laws  of  God,  a  line  to  which  history  records  nothing  parallel 

*  "  Onmem  vitse  suse  conversationem  enarravit  Tatberto  quadam  die 
equitantibus  per  viam  ;  quasi  praesciens  obitum  suum."  Our  author  remarks 
that  the  illustrious  Laeordaire  did  the  same. 
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outside  the  Catholic  Church  of  England  ;  a  line  of  saints,  of  heroes,  of  con- 
fessors, and  of  martyrs,  which  produced  S.  Dunstan,  S.  Lanfranc,  S.  Anselm, 
S.  Thomas  a  Becket,  Stephen  Langton,  S.  Edmund  the  exile  of  Pontigny, 
and  which  ended  with  Reginald  Pole.  By  a  remarkable  and  touching  coinci- 
dence it  is  by  the  side  of  this  last  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
metropolitan  church  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  S.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  that 
the  ashes  of  S.  Wilfrid  rest,  having  been  translated  to  the  primatial  church  in 
959  to  preserve  them  from  the  rapacity  of  the  sacrilegious  Danes. 

He  was  moreover  the  forerunner  of  the  great  prelates,  the  great  monks,  the 
prince  bishops  of  the  middle  ages,  the  chiefs  and  the  oracles  of  assemblies,  the 
ministers  and  lieutenants  of  kings,  sometimes  their  equals  or  their  rivals. 
When  duty  called  he  was  afraid  of  no  suffering,  disgusted  by  no  privation, 
stopped  by  no  danger.  Four  times  he  made  the  journey  to  Home,  then  ten- 
fold more  laborious  and  an  hundred-fold  more  dangerous  than  that  to 
Australia  in  our  own  day.  But  his  natural  taste  was  for  pomp,  luxury, 
magnificence,  and  power.  He  could  be  humble  or  great  as  necessity  de- 
manded. He  could  even  more  easily  brave  kings,  princes,  lords,  bishops, 
councils,  parliaments,  in  stern  and  unbending  defence  of  his  power,  of  his 
authority,  of  his  cause.  *  *  * 

His  influence  is  accounted  for  by  the  rare  qualities  which  more  than  atoned 
for  his  failings.  He  was,  before  all  things,  a  great  soul,  manly  and  resolute, 
ardent  and  enthusiastic,  indomitable  in  energy,  able  now  to  wait  and  now  to 
act,  as  occasion  might  require,  incapable  only  of  discouragement  or  fear ; 
born  to  inhabit  the  summits  which  attract  both  the  gaze  of  the  multitude  and 
the  stroke  of  the  thunder.  His  eloquence,  superior  to  anything  England  had 
then  known,  his  quick  and  penetrating  intelligence,  his  devouring  zeal  for 
literary  studies  and  public  education,  his  passion  and  skill  for  the  construction 
of  churches,  which  dazzled  the  eyes  of  Christians,  and  which  his  voice  filled 
with  such  vast  audiences,  his  strength  of  mind  under  trouble,  his  ardent  love 
of  righteousness,  all  combined  to  make  him  one  of  those  who  rule  and  stir  the 
men  of  their  times,  and  subdue  the  attention  and  imagination  even  of  those 
whom  they  do  not  convince.  He  was  never  without  something  of  nobility, 
fire,  and  magnanimity,  which  recommended  him  to  the  sympathy  of  generous 
hearts,  and  when  adversity,  violence,  and  triumphant  ingratitude  put  upon 
his  life  the  seal  of  the  noble  and  Christian  endurance  of  trial,  a  redoubled  sym- 
pathy and  emotion  conceal  every  part  of  his  conduct  which  might  seem  less 
attractive  or  less  intelligible. 

He  was  the  first  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  fix  on  him  the  eyes  of  other 
nations,  the  first,  too,  of  whom  a  detailed  biography  has  been  preserved.  In 
every  detail,  as  well  as  in  its  general  effect,  that  biography  exhibits  a  type  of 
the  qualities  and  peculiarities  of  his  nation  :  firmness,  courage,  laborious 
unwearied  energy,  obstinate  love  of  toil,  the  resolution  to  contend  to  the 
death  for  his  patrimony,  for  his  honour,  for  his  right.  Dieu  et  mon  droit ! 
the  lofty  device  of  England,  is  written  on  every  page  of  the  life  of  Wilfrid. 
On  behalf  of  a  cause  which,  through  the  misery  of  the  times  and  the  blind- 
ness of  men,  has  become  of  all  causes  the  most  unpopular  in  the  eyes  of  the 
English  nation,  Wilfrid  brought  to  bear  all  the  virtues  which  belong  to  his 
countrymen  and  are  most  fitted  to  delight  them.  In  him  beat  all  the  passions 
and  all  the  noble  instincts  of  his  people.  Hatred  alone,  a  thousand  times 
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more  blind  than  ignorance,  can  so  stupify  any  man  as  to  prevent  his  hailing 
in  him  the  eldest  son  of  that  unconquerable  race,  the  first  of  Englishmen 
(vol.  iv.,  p.  381). 

We  must  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  following  in  detail 
several  other  subjects  which  we  had  marked  for  especial  notice, 
and  in  particular  the  beautiful  chapter  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Nuns,  with  which  the  third  volume  concludes,  parts  of  which 
are  doubly  touching  because  completed  in  the  midst  of  agon- 
ising maladies  by  a  father  whose  most  beloved  child  has  been 
called  into  the  religious  state.  The  truth  is,  that  if  we  are  to 
quote  all  that  is  specially  beautiful  and  attractive,  we  should 
leave  out  very  little  of  the  three  volumes.  We  will  therefore 
conclude  with  an  extract  recommended  above  others  by  its 
shortness : — 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  tell  the  story  of  the  devotion  to  S.  Cuthbert 
and  his  relics,  a  history  which  cannot  be  separated  from  that  of  the  north  of 
England  during  several  centuries,  and  which  sometimes  is  its  most  important 
part.*  The  narrative  of  the  different  journeys  made  by  the  monks  of  Lin- 
disfarne  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  to  save  from  the  Danes  the  body  of 
their  beloved  saint,  and  the  skull  of  the  martyr  king  Oswald,  form  by  them- 
selves a  complete  Odyssee  full  of  various  and  curious  episodes.  At  last  the 
treasure  found  an  asylum  upon  a  scarped  platform  of  horseshoe  shape,  clothed 
with  wood,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  rapid  river.  There  arose  in 
995  a  chapel  which  bore  the  name  of  Durham,  and  to  which  was  transferred 
the  episcopal  and  abbatial  see  of  Lindisfarne.  Since  that  hour  his  name  and 
memory  brood  over  that  magnificent  cathedral  of  Durham,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  best  situated  in  the  world.  That  magnificent  edifice,  with,  its 
three  tiers  of  Norman  windows,  its  two  towers,  its  five  naves,  and  its  two 
transepts,  together  with  the  ancient  castle  of  the  bishops,  built  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  form  an  architectural  and  religious  whole  equally  admirable 
and  little  known.  It  can  be  compared  only  to  Pisa,  Toledo,  Nuremberg,  or 
Marienberg.  Indeed  it  surpasses  those  celebrated  places  in  the  beautiful 
scenery  in  which  the  buildings  are  framed.  It  is  the  only  example  in  the 
world  of  a  splendid  cathedral  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  ancient  forest  of 
oaks  and  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  whose  precipitous  feet  are  bathed  by  a  narrow 
rapid  river. 

*  (Note  by  the  author.)  This  volume  is  in  existence.  It  has  been  published 
with  much  care  and  even  elegance  by  Mgr.  Eyre,  Catholic  cur6  at  Newcastle, 
and  is  entitled,  ^History  of&aint  Cuthbert,  with  an  Account  of  the  Wanderings 
with  his  Body  during  124  years,  of  the  State  of  his  Body  until  1542,  and  of  the 
various  Monuments  erected  to  his  Memory  (London,  1862)."  It  has  maps  and 
plans  of  great  utility,  and  contains  the  later  history  of  Lindisfarne  and  of  the 
cathedral  of  Durham.  Among  other  curious  details  we  find  that  a  statue  was 
erected  to  the  bishop  four  hundred  years  after  his  death,  with  the  inscription, 
"Sanctus  Cuthbertus  Monachus  Episcopus  Lindisfarnensis  nunc  patronus 
ecclesice  ac  libertatis  Dunelmensis" 
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OF  course  the  one  thing  most  important  in  the  world  is 
obedience  to  God — personal  piety — the  interior  life  :  for 
orthodoxy  itself  is  indissolubly  mixed3  up  with  this  j  and 
no  other  things  are  primarily  important,  except  in  their 
bearing  on  it.  In  one  sense  therefore  it  may  be  said,  that 
those  works  of  the  Archbishop — sermons  and  the  like — which 
deal  directly  with  spirituals,  are  more  valuable  than  this 
Pastoral.  And  yet  it  may  well  be  the  case  under  particular 
circumstances,  and  regard  being  had  to  the  Church  as  a 
whole,  that  a  given  individual  may  more  efficaciously  forward 
the  salvation  of  souls  by  promoting  sound  views  on  philosophy 
or  on  religious  politics,  than  by  means  more  directly  spiritual; 
and  this,  though  his  command  of  such  means  be  great  and 
conspicuous.  Such  will  especially  be  the  case  where,  from 
name  and  position,  he  is  sure  of  obtaining  a  large,  attentive, 
and  most  influential  audience  throughout  the  Church,  and 
where  his  powers  pre-eminently  adapt  him  for  the  task. 

We  shall  not  be  misunderstood  then,  if  we  say  that  wo 
doubt  whether  the  Archbishop  has  ever  published  a  more 
important  production  than  the  Pastoral  before  us.  It  is  a 
pamphlet  indeed,  and  not  a  volume  ;  but  it  contains  the 
material  for  many  volumes.  Not  to  speak  of  its  other 
valuable  contents,  it  comprises  a  most  careful  and  well- 
weighed  instruction,  how  to  exhibit  the  Church's  doctrine 
(1)  on  her  own  internal  constitution,  and  (2)  on  her  relations 
with  the  State,  in  the  shape  most  accommodated  to  the 
circumstances  of  this  time.  This  is  a  task,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  say  so,  for  which  the  Archbishop  is  peculiarly 
fitted.  The  number  of  Catholic  writers  is  by  no  means  as 
large  as  could  be  wished,  who  display  that  undivided  and 
unreserved  loyalty  to  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  See  which  he 
uniformly  exhibits.  And  of  these  writers  themselves  again, 
there  is  very  naturally  a  large  proportion,  who  apprehend  far 
more  vividly  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  than  the  phenomena 
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of  the  world.  It  is  the  Archbishop's  excellence,  that  he  is 
faithful  at  once  (if  we  may  so  speak)  to  the  past  and  to  the 
present.  We  may  further  add,  as  a  minor  matter,  that  on  the 
present  occasion  he  has  chosen  a  most  suitable  season  for  his 
lessons  :  writing,  as  he  does,  under  the  immediate  memory  of 
the  recent  unparalleled  Episcopal  gathering,*  and  in  imme- 
diate anticipation  of  the  promised  Ecumenical  Council. 

As  regards  the  Church's  internal  constitution,  our  author 
sees  most  clearly  that  the  time  has  come  —  not  of  course 
for  exaggeration  of  any  kind  whatever — but  for  stating 
plainly  and  emphatically  the  full  extent  of  Pontifical  prero- 
gatives. No  doctrine  is  so  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the 
present  time,  as  the  pure  and  full  doctrine  of  the  Church 
herself;  that  doctrine,  which  would  lead  a  Catholic  to  concen- 
trate and  embody  his  duties  to  the  Church,  in  the  exhibition 
of  unreserved  docility,  of  zealous  obedience,  of  loyal  affection 
to  the  Holy  See.  When  internecine  war  is  impending  between 
the  Church  and  the  world,  it  is  peculiarly  necessary  that  the 
Church  should  be  at  union  with  herself;  but  no  unity  is  pos- 
sible, except  on  the  basis  of  authority :  and  the  divinely- 
appointed  centre  of  authority  is  S.  Peter's  Chair. f  Again,  to 
look  at  the  same  truth  from  another  point  of  view — the  feeling 
of  personal  loyalty  is  indefinitely  more  powerful  than  any 
attachment  to  an  abstract  principle,  towards  colouring  the 
whole  moral  and  intellectual  character.  Accordingly,  the 
Archbishop  puts  forth  some  very  plain  language  about  Galli- 
canism ;  which  will  be  new  to  many  English  ears,  and  which, 
for  that  very  reason,  was  more  imperatively  called  for.  "  Galli- 
canism,"  he  says, 

is  the  Christian  Judaism  which  strove  to  elect  its  own  High  Priest  ;  the 
national  factious  which  rent  the  Sacred  College  ;  the  nationalism  which  set 


*  On  the  absolutely  unprecedented  proportion  of  Catholic  bishops  assembled 
in  Koine  last  June,  see  some  remarks  in  our  last  number,  pp.  528,  529. 

+  A  remarkable  article,  written  by  some  very  extreme  Catholic  minimistr 
appeared  in  the  Chronicle,  of  Oct.  5.  It  is  no  exaggeration  at  all  to  say,  that 
its  writer  regards  the  Pope  as  heading  and  representing  an  anti-Catholic  party 
within  the  Church.  Yet  his  admissions  are  most  remarkable.  "  There  is  no 
party  "  in  the  Church,  he  says,  "  but  the  Roman  party.  Other  opinions, 
which  are  discouraged  or  proscribed  at  Rome,  exist  in  plenty,  but  not  in 
groups.  There  is  not  only  neither  combination  nor  coherence,  but  no  sub- 
stantial agreement  among  those  who  are  roughly  classed  as  Liberal  Catholics." 
Of  course  not.  Never  can  there  be  permanent  combination,  coherence,  or 
agreement  among  those  Catholics  who  waver  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Holy 
See,  so  far  as  regards  those  particular  tenets  on  which  they  rebel  against  it's 
teaching.  An  admirable  comment  on  this  article  appeared  in  the  next 
Westminster  Gazette. 
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up  two  or  three  uncanonical  Popes,  and  two  or  three  national  obediences  ; 
the  spirit  of  egotism,  worldliness,  and  avarice  which  caused  whole  nations  of 
Europe  to  apostatize  from  the  Divine  Will,  from  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and 
to  erect  Lutheranism,  Calvinism,  and  Anglicanism  on  the  schismatical  basis 
of  national  Churches. 

The  boldness  or  the  unconsciousness  with  which  Gallicanism  is  sometimes 
put  forward  as  an  opinion  which  Catholics  are  free  to  hold  without  blame,  and 
as  a  basis  on  which  Churches  are  to  unite  under  the  shelter  of  Bossuet,  and 
as  a  standard  of  Catholic  moderation  in  rebuke  of  Ultramontane  excesses, 
makes  it  seasonable  to  tell  its  history. 

In  order  to  maintain  against  Innocent  XI.  the  pretended  claims  of  the 
Regale  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  benefice,  Louis  XIV.  commanded  the 
bishops  and  clergy  to  assemble  in  1682.  Thirty-four  bishops  out  of  a 
hierarchy  of  some  one  hundred  and  twenty  assembled.  A  majority  of  these 
— not  all,  for  it  is  known  that  De  Brias,  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  resisted — 
passed  the  four  famous  Gallican  Articles,  and  published  them  on  the  19th 
of  March.  They  were  immediately  condemned  by  the  Universities  of 
Louvain.  They  were  assailed  by  the  theologians  of  Liege.  The  professors 
of  Douai  at  once  petitioned  the  king  that  they  might  not  be  required 
to  affirm  the  propositions ;  they  declared  that  they  and  all  the  faithful 
"  detested  the  doctrine  in  respect  to  ecclesiastical  power  contained  in  the 
declaration  of  the  Gallican  clergy  ; "  they  affirmed  these  opinions,  which  are 
destructive  of  the  absolute  primacy  and  infallibility  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff, 
to  be  erroneous  ;  and  that  they  should  believe  themselves  to  be  numbered 
among  schismatics  if  they  were  to  derogate  from  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Vicar  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ,  in  defining  what  doctrine  is  sound  and 
true,  and  what  is  false  and  evil.  "  We  have  consulted,"  they  add,  "  the 
most  learned  theologians,  both  regular  and  secular,  and  we  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  find  even  one  solid  ground  to  form  a  conscience  which  would 
dictate  the  lawfulness  of  teaching  these  propositions."  In  Spain  the  Inqui- 
sition issued  a  decree  in  which  each  proposition  was  branded  with  a 
particular  censure.  In  Hungary,  in  the  year  1686,  the  propositions  were 
condemned  in  the  following  words.  After  describing  the  four  propositions 
as  "  absurd  to  Christian  ears,  simply  detestable,"  the  plenary  Council  of 
Hungary  proceeds  : — "  After  invoking  the  name  of  God  with  our  venerable 
brethren  the  bishops,  with  the  abbots,  provosts,  chapters,  and  professors  of 
theology  and  of  the  sacred  canons,  we  condemn  and  proscribe  the  four  pro- 
positions aforesaid,  and  we  interdict  and  prohibit  all  the  faithful  of  the 
kingdom  from  reading,  retaining,  much  more  from  teaching  them,  until  the 
infallible  sentence  of  the  Apostolic  See,  to  which  alone,  by  a  divine  and  im- 
mutable privilege,  it  belongs  to  judge  of  such  questions  of  faith,  shall  have 
been  published."  Add  to  this,  that  even  the  theological  faculty  of  Paris 
refused  to  accept  the  propositions  (pp.  40-45). 

The  Archbishop  proceeds  to  recite  the  very  severe  language 
put  forth  by  successive  Pontiffs,  in  reprobating  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Gallican  Assembly.  The  following  is  particu- 
larly remarkable :- — 
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It  is  certain  that  the  illustrious  Bishop  of  Meaux  has  only  escaped  an 
explicit  censure  for  his  part  in  the  four  propositions  of  1682,  through  the 
benign  and  paternal  forbearance  of  the  Holy  See.  Benedict  XIV.,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Grand  Inquisitor  in  Spain,  on  the  subject  of  the  works  of 
Cardinal  Henry  Norris,  adds  : — "  No  doubt  a  work  will  be  known  to  you, 
printed  and  published  not  many  years  ago,  which,  though  it  bears  no 
author's  name,  all  men  well  know  to  be  by  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  which 
he  had  written  at  the  command  of  Louis  XIV.,  King  of  France,  but  left  in 
manuscript  in  certain  libraries.  The  whole  work  is  taken  up  with  asserting 
the  propositions  affirmed  by  the  Gallican  clergy  in  the  assembly  of  1682. 
It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  find  any  other  work  equally  opposed  to  the  doctrine, 
which  is  received  everywhere  out  of  France,  concerning  the  infallibility  of 
the  Supreme  Pontiff,  when  defining,  ex  cathedra,  his  superiority  over  (Ecu- 
menical Councils,  his  indirect  power,  if  the  high  interests  of  religion  and  the 
Church  require,  over  the  supreme  power  of  temporal  princes.  In  the  time 
of  Clement  XII.  of  happy  memory,  our  immediate  predecessor,  there  was 
serious  consideration  of  proscribing  the  work  ;  and  at  length  it  was  decided 
to  refrain  from  proscribing  it,  not  only  on  account  of  the  memory  of  an 
author  who  had  deserved  well  in  so  many  points  respecting  religion,  but  on 
account  of  the  just  fear  of  new  dissensions  "  (pp.  50,  51). 

Our  author  appends  a  most  important  catena  of  theologians 
on  the  condemnableness  of  Gallicanism  (pp.  59-64),  whose 
testimony  is  worthily  crowned  and  summed  up  by  Gonzalez. 
In  quoting  this  we  use  our  own  italics  and  not  the  Arch- 
bishop's. 

Therefore  the  infallibility  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  although  it  is  not 
expressly  defined  by  the  Church,  is  yet  proximately  definable ;  because  it  is  a 
theological  truth,  altogether  certain,  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  perpetual  tradition  of  the  Church,  and  the  common  consent  of 
the  fathers  and  doctors  :  and,  as  Bellarmin  said,  the  opposite  doctrine 
"  appears  altogether  erroneous,  and  proximate  to  heresy,  so  that  it  might  well 
be  declared  heretical  by  the  judgment  of  the  Church."  And  though  it  be  not 
de  fide,  as  to  the  obligation  of  believing  it  imposed  on  all  by  the  Church,  yet 
it  is  de  fide  as  to  its  object ;  and  also  as  to  its  obligation  with  regard  to  those 
who  are  certain,  on  grounds  which  form  their  conviction,  that  this  truth  is 
revealed:  and  this  certainty  almost  all  Catholic  doctors  have,  except  some 
few  in  France.  But  in  a  thing  of  so  much  weight,  all  are  bound  to  examine 
the  grounds  on  which  rests  the  proof  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  defining  ex 
cathedra  cannot  err :  for  whosoever  denies  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  the  privilege 
of  infallibility  granted  to  him  by  Christ,  whether  from  not  having  diligently 
examined  the  controversy,  or  because  he  is  carried  away  by  some  human 
motive  and  so  errs  in  forming  his  judgment,  would  not  be  held  guiltless 
before  God ;  inasmuch  as  his  error  would  be  culpable,  and  his  ignorance 
vincible  (p.  65\ 

It  may  be  observed  by  the  way,  how  very  severely  this 
passage  speaks  of  those  Catholics— and  they  are  occasionally 
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be  found — who  take  for  granted  that  it  cannot  be  gravely 
culpable  to  disbelieve  any  doctrine  whatever  which  the  Church 
has  not  in  so  many  words  expressly  laid  down. 

The  position  of  Gallicans  must  at  the  present  moment  be 
extremely  embarrassing  to  themselves.  The  Grallican  tenet 
declares  that  the  united  teaching  of  Pope  and  bishops  is  infal- 
lible ;  but  at  the  present  moment  Pope  and  bishops  unite  in 
teaching  that  the  Pope,  speaking  as  Universal  Teacher,  is  in- 
fallible apart  from  bishops.  If  you  start  from  the  Gallican 
premiss,  that  the  bishops  are  infallible  when  united  with  their 
head, — you  are  landed  in  the  Ultramontane  conclusion,  that 
their  head  is  also  infallible  when  speaking  alone.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  same  spirit  which  once  prompted  men  to 
set  up  bishops  against  the  Pope,  now  prompts  them  to  set 
up,  against  both  Pope  and  bishops,  national  traditions 
and  what  they  call  national  character.  In  some  extreme 
cases,  this  tendency  expresses  itself  in  language  of  almost 
direct  heresy;  as  though  the  "  sensus  fidelium"  were  not  only, 
as  it  is,  a  most  valuable  indication  of  the  Church's  mind,  but 
the  very  Eule  of  Faith.  In  July,  1866  (p.  245),  we  drew 
attention  to  language  of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Oxenham. 
We  have  no  wish  to  revive  any  personal  controversy  with  that 
gentleman :  we  only  mention  his  name  to  show  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  tendency  is  no  mere  creature  of  our 
imagination.  By  far  the  most  common  shape  however, 
assumed  by  modern  Gallicanism,  is  one  on  which  the  Arch- 
bishop comments  admirably. 

As  to  the  "  Teutonic  element,"  a  few  words  may  be  said.  It  would  seem 
that  some  suppose  the  Catholic  Church  to  be  a  system  like  the  Austrian  or 
the  British  empire,  in  which  nationalities  are  to  play  their  part,  balanced  by 
constitutional  checks.  This  Judaic  notion  began  to  rise  when  the  idea  of 
Catholic  unity  began  to  decline.  The  assimilation  of  all  national  distinctions 
to  a  higher  type — the  extinction,  that  is,  of  nationalities  in  Christ  Jesus — 
eliminated  Jew  and  Greek,  Teuton  and  Latin,  from  the  sphere  of  faith  (p.  36). 

Now  nothing  can  be  more  distinct  than  the  Church's  teach- 
ing on  this  subject. 

This  Roman  Chair  of  the  most  Blessed  Peter,  which,  being  the  mother  and 
guide  (magistra)  of  all  Churches,  has  always  preserved  whole  and  inviolate 
the  Faith  delivered  by  Christ  the  Lord,  and  faithfully  taught  it,  showing  to  all 
men  the  path  of  salvation  and  the  doctrine  of  uncorrupted  Truth.  .  .  .  Where 
Peter  is,  there  is  the  Church  ;  and  Peter,  through  the  Roman  Pontiff,  fur- 
nishes truth  of  doctrine  (prsestat  fidei  veritatem)  to  them  that  seek  it. 
(Encyclical  "  Qui  Pluribus.")  In  which  [Roman  Church]  always  remains 
the  infallible  magisterium  of  the  Faith,  and  in  which,  therefore,  Apostolic 
Tradition  has  ever  been  preserved  (Encyclical  "  Nostis  et  nobiscum.")  "In 
VOL.  x. — NO.  xix.  [New  Series.']  E 
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which  [Eoman  Church]  alone  religion  has  been  inviolably  preserved,  and 
from  which  all  other  Churches  must  borrow  the  tradition  of  faith.  (Bull 
"  Ineffabilis.") 

The  Roman  Church  then,  by  Divine  promise,  ever  retains 
unsullied  purity  of  faith.  With  her,  says  S.  Irengeus,  all 
churches  must  be  in  agreement  if  they  would  retain  doctrinal 
purity.  Every  church  in  Christendom  retains  more  vividly 
full  and  true  doctrinal  tradition,  in  proportion  as  the  influence 
of  Home  is  there  more  pervasive  and  dominant.  But  even 
among  Catholics  alas  !  there  are  Gallicans  in  heart — men  who 
reject  this  doctrine.  "  Eoman  tradition/'  they  think,  "  may 
"  be  useful  to  correct  the  deficiencies  of  England,  but  English 
"  tradition  is  no  less  valuable  in  correcting  the  extravagances 
"  of  Eome.  The  Church's  practical  teaching,  as  distinct  from 
' '  her  definitions  of  faith,  depends  for  its  purity,  not  on  God's 
"  promises  to  S.  Peter's  Chair,  but  on  the  free  and  mutually 
"  corrective  admixture  of  conflicting  elements.  And  by  con- 
"  sequence  the  comparative  absence  of  the  Teutonic  race  for 
({  so  many  centuries  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  corruption  as 
<(  to  the  doctrine  practically  taught.  The  multitude  of  nations 
"  included  in  the  Church — this  is  a  chief  security  to  which  we 
"  should  look,  for  protection  against  the  undue  influence  of 
"  Rome."  Such  a  notion  simply  inverts  the  Church's  whole 
constitution.  God  teaches  the  Holy  See,  and  the  Holy  See 
teaches  the  Church ;  it  is  Peter  whose  faith  fails  not,  and  who 
in  his  turn  confirms  his  brethren :  whereas,  according  to  the 
above  notion,  he  would  not  be  simply  the  Church's  teacher, 
but  in  part  her  disciple.  Rome,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  is 
commissioned  to  teach  England  and  Germany,  not  England 
or  Germany  to  teach  Rome.  So  far  as  any  Englishmen  or 
Germans  are  at  variance  with  what  is  authoritatively  inculcated 
in  Rome,  they  are  quite  certainly  in  error.  Rome  no  doubt 
may  often  wish  to  correct  her  impressions  of  fact  by  special 
communication,  e.g.  with  England;  but  she  cannot,  without 
abandoning  her  essential  claims,  seek  correction  from  any 
source,  on  matters  of  doctrine  or  of  principle. 

If  such  deplorable  opinions  as  those  on  which  we  have  com- 
mented may  be  found  even  among  Catholics,  one  cannot  be 
surprised  to  find  them  in  the  Saturday  Review.  It  was  from 
the  columns  of  that  periodical  that  the  Archbishop  quoted  the 
opinion  which  he  assails;  and  in  its  number  for  Oct.  26th 
it  has  returned  to  the  attack.  But  the  writer  totally 
misunderstands  the  Archbishop's  point.  "The  Arch- 
bishop," he  says,  "obstinately  refuses  to  recognize  that 
various  races,  with  their  diversities  of  national  character, 
contribute  not  only  numerically,  but  dynamically  to  the 
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strength  of  the  great  whole  whereof  they  are  constituent 
portions."*  This  proposition  seems  to  us,  as  it  will  doubtless 
to  our  readers,  not  true  only  but  axiomatic ;  and  the  Arch- 
bishop has  not  said  a  word  in  its  disparagement.  He  has  not 
denied,  nor  (we  venture  to  think)  would  he  dream  of  denying, 
that  the  variety  of  races  within  the  Church's  bosom  tends 
importantly  (if  we  may  so  express  ourselves)  to  her  intel- 
lectual and  political  strength.  What  he  does  deny  is,  that  it 
conduces  to  the  purity,  whether  of  her  formal  or  her  practical 
teaching ;  to  her  more  correct  "  interpretation,"  as  Dr.  Dol- 
linger  expresses  it,  "  of  Christian  doctrine."  This  is  what 
the  Saturday  Review  alleged,  quoting  Dr.  Dollinger's  words 
in  corroboration :  this  is  what  the  Archbishop  and  all  loyal 
Catholics  strenuously  deny. 

The  writer  in  the  Saturday  Review  further  complains  that, 
as  to  many  of  his  statements,  the  Archbishop  does  not  argue 
against  them,  but  considers  them  "  sufficiently  refuted  by 
reproducing  them."  He  forgets  that  the  Archbishop  is 
addressing  Catholics ;  and  that  many  opinions,  which  may 
consistently  enough  be  advocated  in  a  Protestant  periodical, 
are  yet  in  the  eyes  of  a  loyal  Catholic  "  sufficiently  refuted 
by  reproducing  them."  This  holds  emphatically  in  the  present 
instance. 

We  must  not  take  leave  of  the  Saturday  Reviewer  without 
drawing  attention  to  his  singular  remark,  that  ' '  Ultramon- 
tanism,  as  now  understood,  took  its  commencement  from  the 
Council  of  Constance."  S.  Gregory  VII.  then  and  Boniface 
VIII.  were  not  Ultramontanes,  in  the  present  sense  of  that 
word.  They  were  tinged,  we  suppose,  with  some  shade  of 
Gallicanism. 

It  will  be  seen  clearly,  from  the  course  of  our  remarks,  how 
close  is  the  affinity  of  spirit  between  ancient  Gallicanism  and 
modern  minimism.  We  have  no  temptation  to  discuss  inci- 
dentally this  latter  error ;  with  which  we  have  just  now  quite 
enough  to  do  in  the  way  of  direct  controversy,  and  which 
occupies  a  very  small  portion  of  the  present  Pastoral.  We 
will  only  give  two  quotations,  to  show  how  distinctly  (though 
episodically)  the  Archbishop  expresses  his  judgment. 

By  these  words  the  bishops  did  not  confirm  the  Acts  of  the  Pontiff  as  if 
they  needed  confirmation,  nor  accept  his  declarations  of  truth  and  condemna- 
tions of  error  as  if  they  needed  their  acceptance.  They  did  not  intend  or 
imply  that  the  supreme  Pontifical  Acts  since  1862,  in  the  form  of  Allocutions, 


*  We  have  changed  the  past  tense  into  the  present  in  our  citation,  bccuuc 
the  question  of  fact  is  external  to  our  argument. 
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Briefs,  Encyclicals,  and  the  Syllabus,  were  of  imperfect  and  only  inchoate 
authority  until  their  acceptance  should  confirm  them.  Nothing  was  further 
from  the  thoughts  of  the  pastors  of  the  Church.  They  recognized  the  voice 
of  Peter  in  the  voice  of  Pius,  and  the  infallible  certainty  of  all  his  declara- 
tions and  condemnations,  in  virtue  of  the  supreme  and  singular  prerogative 
of  Doctor  of  the  Universal  Church,  given  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  Peter, 
.and  through  Peter  to  his  successors.  They  renewed,  before  the  tomb  of  the 
Apostle,  the  adhesion  they  had  already  given,  one  by  one,  in  the  midst  of 
their  flocks,  to  the  successive  utterances  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  as  these, 
from  time  to  time,  had  reached  them.  The  Encyclical  "  Quanta  Cura,"  and 
the  Syllabus  or  compendium  of  eighty  condemnations  in  previous  Encyclicals 
and  Allocutions— all  these  had  been  at  once  received  by  them  as  a  part  of  the 
supreme  teaching  of  the  Church,  through  the  person  of  its  head,  which,  by 
the  special  assistance,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  preserved  from  all  error.  They  did 
not  add  certainty  to  that  which  was  already  infallible  (pp.  33,  34). 

Every  bishop  in  the  world  had  the  Encyclical  and  Syllabus  in  his  hands. 
Upon  that  summary  of  the  Acts  of  this  whole  Pontificate  five  hundred 
bishops  proclaim  their  adhesion  to  every  declaration  and  every  condemnation 
therein  contained,  and  to  every  other  act  of  doctrinal  authority  since  their 
last  assembly  in  Borne.  It  is  the  Encyclical  and  Syllabus  which  gives  such 
force  and  import  to  the  words  of  the  Episcopate  the  other  day.  It  is  the 
basis  of  their  Salutation,  as  they  style  the  address.  It  will  be  also  the 
basis  and  the  guide  of  the  General  Council,  prescribing  and  directing  its 
deliberations  and  decrees  (p.  39). 

We  must  not  close  this  particular  part  of  our  subject  with- 
out drawing  attention  to  our  author's  admirable  refutation  of 
the  idea,  that  to  elevate  the  Papal  office  is  to  disparage  the 
Episcopal;  that  those  who  dwell  more  strongly  on  the  pro- 
mises to  S.  Peter,  will  dwell  therefore  less  strongly  on  the 
promises  to  the  body  of  Apostles.  On  the  contrary,  the  very 
strength,  the  very  dignity,  the  very  prominence  of  bishops 
consists  in  their  union  with,  and  subordination  to, 
their  head.  They  are  more  humbly  listened  to  as  teachers 
of  the  Church,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  faithful 
disciples  of  the  Universal  Teacher.  Which  is  the  greater 
object  of  reverence  ? — a  court  bishop,  subservient  to  kings 
and  dancing  attendance  on  ministers  ?  or  an  ecclesiastically- 
minded  prelate,  who  preserves  pure  and  undefiled  his  loyalty 
to  the  Supreme  Pontiff? 

There  is,  perhaps,  hardly  any  Pontiff  who  has  governed  the  Church  with 
more  frequent  exercises  of  supreme  authority  than  Pius  IX.  The  creation  of 
Hierarchies,  the  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  declarations  on 
the  Temporal  Power,  the  condemnations  in  the  Encyclical  of  1864,  manifest, 
in  a  singular  degree,  the  plenitude  of  his  supreme  office  as  the  Ruler  and 
Doctor  of  the  Universal  Church.  Nevertheless  there  is,  perhaps,  no  Pontiff 
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wlio  has  united  the  whole  Episcopate  so  closely  to  himself,  or  has  called  them 
so  often  to  his  side  (p.  8). 

It  is  precisely  then  when  the  Holy  Father  is  most  frequent 
in  exercising  his  own  high  prerogative,  that  the  dignity  of  the 
Episcopate  is  most  conspicuously  exhibited.  And  conversely, 
it  is  when  the  bishops  are  summoned  to  their  highest  pre- 
rogative, that  the  Supreme  Pontiff  assumes  his  loftiest 
attitude. 

The  highest  prerogatives  of  the  Pontificate  are  partly  dormant  while  the 
Church  is  diffused,  but  are  fully  exercised  when  the  Church  is  congregated. 
More  than  this  ;  the  prerogative  of  Peter  as  the  confirmer  of  his  brethren  is 
never  so  explicitly  manifest  as  in  the  direction  and  confirmation  of  Councils. 
Every  Council  of  the  Church,  from  Nice  to  Trent,  has  reflected  more  visibly 
and  vividly  the  supremacy  and  infallibility  of  the  Chair  of  Peter.  The 
Council  of  Constance,  with  an  exceptional  and  explicit  act,  recognizes  and 
declares  the  same  Divine  order.  Supreme  while  as  yet  the  See  of  Peter  was 
vacant,  or  was  claimed  by  competitors  of  doubtful  election,  it  submitted  at 
once  when  the  person  of  the  Apostle  was  visible  upon  his  Chair  (p.  70). 

In  drawing  out  (as  he  does  from  p.  79  to  p.  102)  the  various 
important  services  which  can  be  rendered  by  an  Ecumenical 
Council,  far  more  effectually  than  in  any  other  possible  way, 
the  Archbishop  performs  an  incidental  service,  over  and  above 
the  direct  one  which  his  wards  express.  In  showing  what  is 
the  imaginable  purpose  of  such  a  Council,  he  shows  also  what 
cannot  possibly  be  its  purpose.  There  are  some  Catholics,  who 
would  be  startled  to  hear  themselves  called  Gallicans,  who 
have  nevertheless  unconsciously  imbibed  a  Gallican  notion. 
They  fancy  that  when  a  Council  assembles,  there  is  called  into 
action  a  higher  power  of  teaching  and  governing  than  other- 
wise exists.  This  is  of  course  that  tenet,  which  all  genuine 
Ultramontanes  indignantly  repudiate.  To  S.  Peter,  as  our 
author  had  observed  (p.  18),  "  power  was  so  given  that  he  was 
able  to  act  alone  and  supremely  apart  from  the  other  Aposstle ; 
whereas  the  other  Apostles  were  unable  to  act  except  in  sub- 
ordination to  him."  And  so  as  to  later  bishops.  God  has  given 
them  the  power  of  teaching  and  governing,  but  only  in  sub- 
ordination to  S.  Peter's  Chair;  nor  is  either  the  infallibility  or 
the  governing  power  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  in  any  way  ex- 
tended by  their  co-operation.  No  supposition  can  be  more 
preposterous,  than  that  "  the  future  General  Council  is  a  reac- 
tion against  excessive  pretensions ;  that  it  will  impose  limits 
on  them;  that  it  will  confirm  the  past  acts  of  Popes  on  Galli- 
can principles ;  that  it  will  review  or  modify  the  Encyclical 
and  Syllabus  of  1864"  (p.  77). 
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But  now  as  regards  the  second  particular  to  which  we  drew 
attention  at  starting — the  Church's  due  relations  with  modern 
society.  Here,  as  we  said,  there  are  two  distinct  questions  to 
be  considered  :  (1)  the  Church's  doctrine,  and  (2)  the  practical 
application  of  that  doctrine  to  existing  circumstances.  As  to 
the  former,  our  author's  language  is  express  and  distinct. 

The  union  of  these  two  laws  and  jurisdictions  [those  of  Church  and  State], 
and  the  supreme  direction  of  the  supernatural  over  the  natural  law,  consti- 
tutes the  Christian  order  of  the  world,  as  expressed  in  the  old  formulas  of 
the  concord  of  the  Church  and  the  empire,  or  of  the  Church  and  the  civil 
powers.  Such  is  and  alivays  will  be  the  Christian  and  Catholic  juris- 
prudence. If  it  cease  to  live  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  their  public  laws 
and  actions,  it  will  always  remain  indelible  in  the  theology  and  principles  of 
the  Catholic  Church  (pp.  83,  84). 

Now  an  objection  is  sometimes  raised  by  Catholics  to  such 
language  as  this,  which  the  present  seems  an  appropriate 
occasion  for  considering.  ' '  Such  a  view,"  it  is  said,  "  as 
"  this  doctrine  of  the  Church's  due  authority  over  the  State, 
"  has  no  practical  bearing  whatever  under  present  circum- 
te  stances.  The  Archbishop  himself  proceeds  to  admit  that 
"  '  the  tendency  of  the  world  and  of  the  events  before  our 
ff  eyes '  is  to  make  it  obsolete  and  unmeaning.  Why  then 
"  draw  attention  to  that,  which  disgusts  Protestants  without 
"  benefiting  ourselves  ?  " 

This  difficulty  is  felt  by  so  many  Catholics,  that  it  seems 
very  important  to  consider  it  explicitly.  We  trust  therefore 
we  shall  not  appear  disrespectful  to  the  Archbishop's  office, 
if  we  waive  all  reference  to  his  high  position,  and  consider 
the  objection  just  as  we  might  if  it  were  brought  against  any 
ordinary  Catholic  writer.  Indeed  it  has  not  unfrequently 
been  brought  against  ourselves.  In  replying  to  it  then,  we 
readily  admit  the  principle  on  which  it  is  grounded.  It  does 
not  at  all  follow,  because  a  doctrine  is  true,  or  even  because 
it  has  been  infallibly  determined,  that  its  expression  and 
advocacy  are  always  expedient.  We  speak  of  doctrines  which 
are  no  integral  portion  of  the  Deposit,  though  (as  being  im- 
portantly connected  therewith)  they  may  have  been  infallibly 
ruled  by  the  Church.  And  we  readily  admit  that  prudence 
and  moderation  require  a  writer  to  consider,  not  merely 
whether  what  he  says  is  true,  nor  even  whether  it  has  been 
sealed  with  the  Church's  infallible  impress ;  but  also  whether 
its  inculcation  at  this  particular  time  be  conducive  to  the 
Church's  benefit.  Where  the  Church  has  long  abstained  from 
expressing  some  doctrine,  and  where  that  doctrine  has  no  obvious 
practical  bearing,  it  will  commonly  be  the  wisdom  and  the  duty 
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of  a  Catholic  writer  to  accept  her  implied  lesson.  Just  as  it 
is  to  the  Church  alone  that  he  looks,  when  he  desires  to  know 
what  doctrine  is  infallibly  true, — so  it  is  to  the  Church  alone 
that  he  looks,  when  he  desires  to  know  which  of  these  doc- 
trines, being  infallibly  true,  should  under  particular  circum- 
stances be  prominently  and  urgently  enforced.  Everything 
turns  on  this,  the  Church's  indication  of  her  own  desire. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  whatever  doctrines  are  taught  in  the 
Encyclical  and  Syllabus,  are  doctrines  which  she  desires,  not 
to  be  forgotten,  but  to  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind ;  not  to  be 
passed  over,  but  to  be  earnestly  enforced.  To  the  Ency- 
clical and  Syllabus  then  let  us  appeal.  The  24th  error  con- 
demned in  the  latter  is,  that  "  the  Church  has  no  power  of 
employing  force,  nor  has  she  any  temporal  power  direct  or 
indirect."  Again,  in  condemning  the  31st  error  therein 
recited,  Pius  IX.  puts  forth  the  de  jure  claim  of  clerics  under 
certain  circumstances  to  be  exempted  from  secular  tribunals. 
In  several  portions  of  the  Encyclical  and  in  three  well-known 
propositions  of  the  Syllabus,  he  peremptorily  condemns  the 
modern  notion  that  liberty  of  worships  and  of  the  press  are 
in  themselves  desirable.*  Now  in  1867  we  cannot  consider 
the  decisions  of  Dec.  1864  to  be  obsolete.  What  the  Holy 
Father  then  wished,  he  now  wishes,  to  be  prominently 
asserted.  Even  if  Catholics  could  see  no  reason  for  this, 
the  indication  of  his  wish  is  amply  sufficient  to  direct  their 
conduct. 

We  repeat  this  statement.  Even  if  a  Catholic  writer  could 
not  himself  see  the  benefit  to  be  obtained  by  his  advocacy  of 
some  true  doctrine,  it  is  amply  sufficient  for  his  guidance  that 
the  Teacher  of  all  Christians  desires  its  inculcation.  The 
benefit  of  that  inculcation  may  be  really  great,  though  an 
individual  do  not  happen  to  see  it.  How  often  it  happens 
that  some  speculative  truth  produces  the  most  unexpected  and 
invaluable  practical  results  !  To  take  a  very  trite  illustration. 
A  number  of  ancient  geometers  investigated  the  properties  of 
conic  sections ;  a  purely  speculative  investigation :  circum- 
stances arose  which  those  geometers  could  not  have  ever  so 
distantly  imagined ;  and  behold  a  precious  practical  result  of 
their  speculative  studies,  in  tracing  the  planetary  movements. 
So  in  the  present  case.  No  one  can  say  that  the  present  condition 
of  European  society  is  normal  or  stable,  for  it  rests  on  no  one 
definite  and  consistent  principle.  Who  can  tell  what  revo- 
lutions are  in  store  for  the  civilized  world  ?  what  circumstances, 

*  In  April,  1865,  from  p.  487  to  p.  492,  we  drew  out  as  precisely  as  we 
could  the  doctrine  taught  on  this  subject  in  the  Encyclical  and  Syllabus. 
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now  quite  unimaginable,  may  arise  ?  At  some  future  period 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church's  power  in  things  temporal  may 
be — in  some  corner  of  the  earth,  or  even  in  large  portions  of 
it — the  very  bond  of  new  social  relations,  the  very  anchor  of 
strength  and  stability.  "  A  new  European  order/'  says  the 
Archbishop  (p.  100),  "may  spring  up  around  the  See  of 
S.  Peter ;  and  the  Pontiffs  will  enter  into  new  relations  with 
a  new  world,  upon  old  laws  which  are  changeless  as  the 
succession  of  seasons  and  of  tides." 

(2)  Then  further,  even  at  the  present  time,  though  the 
doctrine  were  not  directly  practical,  it  might  be  indirectly 
practical  in  a  high  degree.  Our  meaning  may  be  thus  illus- 
trated. In  a  theological  treatise  on  the  Trinity  or  the  Incar- 
nation, there  are  several  propositions  which  cannot  be  called 
directly  practical ;  for  the  keenest  dogmatic  student  does  not  ac- 
tually consider  them  in  his  prayers  and  meditations.  Yet  their 
indirect  practical  value  is  very  grea,t.  They  enable  theologians 
to  grasp  far  more  thoroughly  the  substance  of  the  doctrine ; 
from  theologians  this  greater  keenness  of  apprehension  spreads 
through  the  body  of  priests,  and  through  these  again  it  reaches 
the  faithful  in  general.  Something  very  analogous  takes  place 
on  the  matter  before  us.  To  contemplate  steadily  the  authority 
over  society  which  God  has  given  to  the  Church,  conduces 
signally  to  increased  unworldliness  of  view ;  to  a  keener  sense 
of  the  intrinsic  superiority  possessed  over  things  temporal  by 
things  spiritual ;  to  a  profounder  and  higher  conception  of  the 
Church's  office ;  to  a  more  undivided  and  ardent  loyalty  towards 
the  Holy  See. 

Moreover  (3)  this  doctrine  is  at  all  events  most  directly 
practical  as  regards  one  immediate  inference.  We  mentioned 
in  a  previous  note  a  remarkable  article,  which  has  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Chronicle.  That  article  speaks  most  explicitly  on 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  adducible  for  the  doctrines  of  which 
we  are  speaking.  ' '  The  theory  of  intolerance  has  been  held,  not 
only  by  Pius  IX.,  but  Inj  a,  ivhole  catena  of  Popes  before  him. 
It  is  found  in  the  great  divines,  in  Fathers  and  Doctors,  in  the 
lives  and  writings  of  Saints,  in  the  acts  of  Councils,  and  in  the 
ecclesiastical  law."  Again, ' '  The  Pope  has  made  a  point  in  the 
Syllabus  ....  of  insisting  on  claims  and  theories  which  he  has 
no  prospect  of  being  able  to  enforce.  It  is  clear  that  he  does 
so  for  the  sake  of  the  principle.""  To  surrender  this  doctrine 
then — the  doctrine  of  the  Church's  divinely-given  authority 
over  society — is,  by  most  immediate  consequence,  to  surrender 
belief  in  the  Church's  infallibility. 

Were  it  only  indeed  for  this  reason,  we  think  that  to  express 
frankly  the  Church's  true  doctrine  is  in  such  times  as  these  the 
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only  course  for  aCatholic  controversialist.  If  there  is  onespecialty 
of  the  day,  it  is  historical  research ;  and  consequently,  if  there 
is  one  class  of  objections  which  it  is  impossible  to  ignore,  it 
is  that  which  is  founded  on  history.  What  reply  shall  be  given 
to  those  an ti- Catholic  disputants,  who  throw  in  your  teeth  the 
facts  of  medieval  times  ?  Even  if  it  were  expedient  it  would 
not  be  right — and  even  if  it  were  right  it  would  not  be 
expedient — to  defend  the  Church's  acts,  except  by  the 
Church's  doctrine.  "Liberal  Catholics"  are  often  most  pious 
men ;  admirable  servants  of  God ;  and,  in  intention,  zealous 
sons  of  the  Church  :  but  their  view  has  no  intellectual  basis 
whatever.  Liberalism  is  a  consistent  system,  wrought  out  by 
man  (in  part  consciously,  in  part  unconsciously)  from  a  funda- 
mentally false  principle.  Catholicism  is  a  divine  system,  im- 
plying throughout  that  principle  which  directly  contradicts 
liberalism,  viz.,  the  dogmatic.  In  fair  argument  with  a 
rightly-disposed  inquirer,  the  truth  of  the  latter  principle  and 
the  falsehood  of  the  former  may  be  triumphantly  evinced. 
But  the  "  liberal  Catholic "  is  afraid  to  break  with  either 
of  the  two;  nor  can  he  give  any  intelligible  reason,  why 
at  this  or  that  particular  point  he  parts  company  with  one 
and  cleaves  to  the  other.  In  argument,  as  appears  to  us,  the 
"  liberal  Catholic"  must  always  go  to  the  wall,  when  pressed 
either  by  consistent  Catholics  or  consistent  Liberals. 

But  at  last  (4),  Catholic  doctrine,  on  the  true  relation 
between  Church  and  State,  is  in  some  sense  even  in  itself 
directly  practical  at  this  very  moment.  In  the  States  of  the 
Church  entirely — in  Spain  to  a  considerable  extent — it  corre- 
sponds with  actual  facts ;  and  the  natives  of  those  states  are 
taught  by  the  Church  to  value,  as  a  high  and  peculiar  privilege, 
the  co-operation  of  the  civil  power  in  securing  their  religious 
unity.  But  moreover,  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world  it 
is  abundantly  possible,  that  at  any  moment  some  assault  may 
be  made  against  some  part  of  that  moral  basis  on  which 
society  now  rests.  The  history  of  the  Mormonites  alone 
suffices  to  show,  that  the  modern  world  is  by  no  means  exempt 
from  that  danger ;  and  in  such  a  case  the  Encyclical  and 
Syllabus  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  such  attempts  should  be 
put  down  by  the  law's  strong  hand.  It  was  pointed  out  last 
April  in  this  REVIEW  (p.  337)  how  many  English  public  writers, 
even  now,  are  prepared  to  approve  the  use  of  those  very 
weapons  against  modern  moral  and  social  revolutionists,  which, 
as  put  in  force  against  their  own  religious  ancestors  three 
hundred  years  ago,  they  are  so  ready  to  denounce  under  the 
odious  name  of  persecution. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  fully  admitted,  that  if  a  Catholic 
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writer  does  express  such,  priciples  as  the  above,  he  is  bound 
to  guard  most  carefully  against  possible  misconception.  He 
is  bound  to  explain  distinctly,  that  the  true  service  of  material 
force  is  the  retaining  of  a  country  in  that  religious  unity  which 
she  possesses,  not  the  reinstating  her  in  that  which  she  has 
unhappily  lost.  He  is  bound  to  protest  against  the  notion,  so 
widely  prevalent  among  enemies  of  the  Church,  that  if  the 
relative  number  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  England  were 
reversed,  the  former  would  retaliate  on  the  latter  the  persecu- 
tions, material  and  social,  which  they  themselves  endured.]  But 
the  last  thing  of  which  any  one  can  accuse  our  present  author, 
is  the  having  failed  in  this  duty.  Indeed,  more  than  this, 
he  has  done  the  fullest  justice  to  the  incidental  benefits 
derivable,  from  that  deplorable  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
which  is  the  great  social  characteristic  of  our  time.  What 
language  can  be  more  express  than  the  following  ? 

'The  day  seems  to  be  past  for  the  Church  to  unite  itself  with  the  civil  state 
of  modern  nations.  They  have  shattered  their  unity  of  religion,  and  have 
broken  up  their  public  law  to  conform  it  to  their  religious  divisions.  Over 
such  mixed  states  the  Church  has  little  disposition  to  assume  control.  They 
are  too  alien  from  its  mind  and  essence.  This  separation  of  Church  .and 
State,  abnormal,  and  replete  with  moral  and  spiritual  dangers,  is  an  esta- 
blished fact  in  the  larger  part  of  the  modern  world.  The  Church  can  at  least 
draw  from  it  this  advantage,  that  if  the  State  will  no  longer  invite  it  to  save 
the  people,  its  own  spiritual  action  is  left  free  and  pure  (pp.  98,  99). 

Our  readers  may  possibly  remember  his  Grace's  remarks  at 
Birmingham  in  January  last,  on  the  golden,  iron,  and  silver 
ages.  The  golden  age,  he  said  in  effect,  was  the  age  of 
religious  unity,  when  the  Church  exercised  in  peace  her 
divinely- given  authority  over  the  State.  This  has  passed 
away,  perhaps  for  ever  :  at  all  events,  there  are  no  present 
appearances  of  its  return.  The  iron  age  has  been  the  period, 
when  religious  unity  has  been  entirely  shattered,  but  Christians 
have  not  seen  the  full  significance  of  this  fact :  it  has  been 
the  age  of  mutual  violence  among  Christian  denominations ;  of 
State  oppression,  civil  disabilities,  material  and  socialpersecution. 
In  the  silver  age,  which  is  now  being  fast  inaugurated,  the 
various  Christian  societies  employ  against  each  other  no 
weapons,  but  those  of  argument  and  persuasion ;  while  the 
State  preserves  a  rigid  impartiality  in  her  dealings  with  them 
all.  The  same  general  thought  is  expressed  in  the  present 
Pastoral. 

The  withdrawal  of  Christian  nations,  or  of  their  public  laws,  from  the  unity 
of  the  faith,  has  produced  in  past  times  prolonged  conflicts  between  the  supreme 
spiritual  and  civil  powers.  In  England,  to  pass  over  all  other  countries,  the  pena1 
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laws  in  matters  of  religion,  by  which  not  only  Catholics  but  Protestant  Non- 
conformists were  persecuted,  is  a  page  of  our  history  over  which  we  are  happy 
now  to  be  able  to  draw  a  veil.  So  long  as  the  civil  power  exacted  conformity 
and  obedience  in  matters  spiritual,  the  consciences  of  Catholics  placed  them  in 
an  unnatural  state  of  passive  opposition  to  supreme  authority.  It  is  the  dictate 
of  our  conscience,  founded  upon  the  words  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Apostles, 
upon  the  precepts  of  the  Fathers  and  the  decrees  of  Councils,  that  we  should 
render  true  and  faithful  obedience  in  all  civil  matters  to  our  lawful  prince. 
An  oath  of  pure  civil  obedience  Catholics  are  bound  by  their  religion  to  make, 
from  their  hearts,  to  the  person  of  their  sovereign.  Happily,  all  the  elements 
of  religious  and  ecclesiastical  matter,  which  used  to  be  mixed  up  with  these 
civil  oaths,  have  gradually  been  purged  away.  The  laws  of  England,  with 
the  exception  only  of  a  few  lingering  stains  of  the  old  anti-Catholic  animosity, 
Jiave  become  purely  civil,  and  therefore  equal  and  just  to  all :  and  within  that 
sphere  of  civil  life  and  civil  obedience  it  is  impossible  that  collision  or  conflict 
should  arise  (pp.  96-98). 

Another  remark  of  the  Archbishop's  draws  attention  to  a  fact, 
which  has  been  (we  think)  but  little  thought  of  in  comparison 
with  its  great  importance.  The  political  predominance  of 
Popes  and  bishops  has  long  been  superseded  by  the  political 
predominance  of  statesmen ;  but  the  political  predominance  of 
statesmen  is  now  in  its  turn  being  rapidly  superseded  by  that 
of  the  million. 

The  Governments  of  the  world  may  be  Febronian  or  Voltairian  ;  the  spirit 
of  Pombal  and  of  Kaunitz  may  survive  in  bureaus  and  portfolios  ;  but  the 
instincts  of  the  masses  are  Christian,  and  the  tendency  of  political  society 
is  everywhere  to  the  people.  Of  this  we  have  no  fear.  The  'Church  is 
nowhere  more  vigorous  than  where  it  is  in  closest  sympathy  with  the 
people  ;  as  in  Ireland  and  Poland,  in  America,  Australia,  and  in  England 
(p.  101). 

We  confess  that  there  is  a  tone  of  confidence  in  these 
words,  with  which  we  cannot  entirely  sympathize.  Considering 
the  kind  of  education  which  the  lower  classes  now  receive, 
we  wish  we  could  be  devoid  of  "  fear  "  as  to  the  result  of  recent 
changes.  But  this  is  a  question,  on  which  the  Archbishop's 
opinion  deserves  most  respectful  deference,  and  on  which 
we  heartily  hope  that  he  is  in  the  right.  So  much  at  all 
events  is  certain,  that  the  Church  has  far  more  probability 
of  directly  influencing  peoples,  than  of  directly  influencing 
their  respective  Governments.  And  no  second  opinion  is 
possible,  on  the  practical  lessons  derivable  from  the  present 
tendency  of  nations  to  a  more  or  less  disguised  democracy. 
If  the  Church  is  in  any  degree  to  guide  and  influence  the 
course  of  political  events,  it  must  be  by  directly  addressing 
herself  to  the  masses.  Let  her  only  seat  her  authority 
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firmly  in  their  convictions  and  in  their  love,  she  may  laugh 
at  the  impotent  opposition  of  politicians,  philosophers,  and 
journalists. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  quote  a  paragraph  which  we  observed 
with  great  pleasure  in  the  Westminster  Gazette  of  Nov.  9  : — 
"  A  private  letter  from  Eome  informs  us  that  the  Holy  Father 
was  pleased  to  direct  his  felicitations  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  on  his  Grace's  recent  Pastoral, 
which  was  read  to  his  Holiness  by  Cardinal  Bilio.  The  Pope 
appears  to  have  noticed  for  special  approbation  that  portion 
of  the  Pastoral  which  treats  of  the  coming  General  Council." 
Under  present  circumstances,  however,  the  Pope  would  not 
have  been  under  any  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  services 
of  an  English-speaking  Cardinal ;  for  we  have  before 
us  an  Italian  translation  of  the  Pastoral,  published  in  Rome 
with  the  "imprimatur"  of  the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace, 
and  also  of  the  Vicegerent  of  Rome. 
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The  Life  and  Martyrdom  of  S.  Thomas  a  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  Legate  of  the  Holy  See.  By  JOHN  MORRIS,  Canon  of  Northampton. 

History  of  the  Contest  between  Thomas  a  Beclcet,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  Henry  II.,  King  of  England.  By  the  late  Rev.  K.  H.  FROUDE,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

AMONG  the  English  Saints,  there  is  none  that  has  shone 
with  a  brighter  light  on  the  page  of  history  than 
S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury;  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  the  portion  of  his  life  which  has  entitled  him  to  a  place  in 
the  Calendar  of  the  Saints,  was  comparatively  short.  Ever  of 
spotless  purity  and  deep  and  sincere  devotion,  the  splendour 
and  heroic  daring  of  that  great  and  noble  soul  seems  yet  to 
have  been,  if  we  may  say  so,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent, 
wasted  upon  the  things  of  earth  for  many  years  of  his  life ; 
for  he  had  numbered  no  less  than  forty-four  of  them  when  he 
was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  The  elevation  of 
soul  was  indeed  there,  the  realization  of  things  magnificent, 
glorious,  and  beautiful,  existed  and  found  their  expression  in 
a  retinue  and  paraphernalia  more  splendid  than  any  which 
had  ever  graced  a  minister  of  the  kings  of  England — one 
might  say  of  Europe — during  the  middle  ages.  But  the  glory 
of  the  king's  daughter  is  within,  and  it  was  not  meant  that 
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a  mind  so  capable  of  true  greatness  should  waste  its  light  on 
the  gaudy  toys  of  earth. 

Much  has  been  said  and  argued  by  historians  respecting 
the  real  character  of  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  of  the 
apparent  change  which  took  place  in  that  character  after  he 
exchanged  the  mace  of  chancellor  for  the  pastoral  staff  of 
archbishop.  We  are  not  disposed  to  contend  with  Protestant 
historians  on  this  subject :  if  it  is  difficult  for  an  ordinary 
Catholic,  as  it  surely  is,  though  surrounded  with  all  the  light 
of  God's  Church,  and  the  blessings  of  her  guidance  and 
teaching,  to  enter  into  the  views  and  fathom  the  mind,  to 
sound  the  depths,  as  it  were,  of  those  great  souls  whom  God 
has  called  "  to  shine  as  the  stars "  as  His  Saints — how  im- 
possible must  it  be  for  those  who  know  not  the  most  elementary 
truths  from  which  that  sanctity  takes  its  rise,  to  comprehend 
a  course  of  life  and  action  which  has  its  life-springs  from  those 
truths  and  that  teaching  which  emanates  from  that  Church, 
whence  alone  flow  the  waters  of  salvation  and  sanctity.  Yet 
to  show  that  in  proportion  as  a  "  dim  light  began  to  steal 
over  souls  whom  it  has  pleased  God  in  later  years  to  draw 
towards  some  vague  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  His  Church, 
they  began  to  have  a  conviction  of  the  manner  in  which  His 
Saints  had  been  misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  we  may 
make  a  quotation  on  this  subject  from  Mr.  Froude,  whose 
great  genius  never  had  its  scope,  and  whose  yearnings  after 
the  light  of  truth  were  never  permitted  to  be  fulfilled  in  this 
life : — 

It  appears  to  him  (the  writer  of  this  history  of  the  contest  between 
Thomas  a  Becket  and  Henry  II.)  that  Thomas  a  Becket  during  the  time 
of  his  chancellorship,  though  necessarily  engaged  in  pursuits  inconsistent 
with  the  sacred  office  of  deacon,  and  though  entering  into  those  pursuits 
with  perhaps  more  than  necessary  keenness,  preserved  nevertheless  through- 
out an  innocence  and  even  austerity  of  character,  which  in  a  layman  would 
have  been  justly  regarded  as  a  proof  of  unusual  seriousness.  This  appears 
not  only  from  the  general  assertions  of  all  contemporary  historians,  who 
though  they  have  shown  no  desire  to  conceal  the  failings  of  this  part  of  his 
life  are  yet  unanimous  in  their  testimony  to  this  effect,  but  is  likewise 
corroborated  by  circumstantial  statements  to  which  of  course  more  weight 
is  due. 

The  story  which  follows  in  Mr.  Froude's  work  is  mentioned 
by  several  of  the  biographers  of  S.  Thomas ;  of  how  one  of 
his  hosts,  desirous  of  ascertaining  by  personal  observation 
how  far  the  Chancellor  deserved  the  reputation  he  bore  for 
regularity  and  uprightness  of  life,  entered  his  bedroom  at 
night  with  a  lantern.  The  bed  was  not  occupied  by  the  great 
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minister  of  state,  who  was  however  perceived  by  his  astonished 
host  in  a  profound  sleep,  stretched  at  length  on  the  bare 
boards.  Mr.  Froude  proceeds  : — 

Now  it  is  obvious  to  say  that  this  anecdote  proves  nothing  ;  yet  the  con- 
siderate reader  will  doubtless  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  every  chancellor  of 
whom  such  anecdotes  have  been  preserved ;  nor  will  he  regard  the  person 
of  whose  private  habits  we  have  this  slender  notice  exactly  in  the  same  light 
as  if  we  knew  nothing  of  them.  This  anecdote  is  recorded  by  William  of 
Canterbury,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Quadrilogue.  From  another  of  his 
biographers  we  hear  ...  of  the  severe  penitential  discipline  to  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  subjecting  himself,  and  adds  the  circumstance  that  when 
in  London  he  received  it  at  the  hands  of  Eaoul,  prior  of  Trinity,  and  when 
in  Canterbury  from  Thomas,  a  priest  of  S.  Martin's.  And  again,  when 
asserting  the  spotless  purity  of  the  Chancellor's  moral  conduct,  he  appeals  to 
the  declaration  of  his  confessor,  Robert,  canon  of  Merton,  "  from  whom," 
says  he,  "  I  heard  it  myself."  ...  If  we  could  forget  the  fact  that  Thomas 
a  Becket,  when  Chancellor  of  England,  was  not  a  layman,  there  are  perhaps 
few  characters  of  his  age  that  we  should  contemplate  with  more  unmixed 
pleasure  and  admiration.  As  principal  law  officer  of  the  kingdom,  the 
difficult  task  devolved  on  him  of  re-establishing  order  and  good  government 
in  a  country  habituated  to  anarchy  for  twenty  years.  And  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  he  accomplished  it  is  just  matter  of  wonder.  As  a 
military  commander,  though  without  any  advantages  of  birth,  and  in  an  age 
when  perhaps  aristocratic  prejudices  were  just  at  the  highest,  he  seems  to 
have  been  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  chivalry  of  England.  Seven 
hundred  knights  of  distinguished  prowess  enlisted  under  his  banner  ;  and 
some  of  the  haughtiest  barons  of  the  realm  were  proud  to  be  designated  his 
liegemen.  As  a  diplomatist  he  acquired  such  an  influence  over  the  king  and 
nobility  of  France,  that  notwithstanding  the  losses  he  had  occasioned  them 
in  the  field,  and  the  concessions  he  had  extorted  from  them  by  negociation, 
he  was  received  in  that  country  with  open  arms,  and  provided  with  an 
asylum  at  the  king's  expense  during  the  six  years  of  his  proscription.  In 
short,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  fascination  about  him  which 
triumphed  alike  over  the  interests  and  prejudices  of  all  he  came  into  contact 
with.  His  person  is  said  to  have  been  pre-eminently  beautiful ;  his  manners 
grave  or  playful  as  occasion  required ;  every  detail  of  his  establishment  to 
have  indicated  at  once  his  splendour  and  good  taste.  Among  other  things 
it  is  mentioned  of  his  band  of  music  that  it  was  the  admiration  of  both 
armies,  the  French  and  the  English.  And  yet  this  was  the  person  who 
could  choose  bare  boards  for  the  place  of  his  repose,  and  submit  to  the 
discipline  of  the  scourge  from  his  religious  advisers.  England  must  have 
retrograded  sadly  if  such  characters  were  ever  common  in  her  annals. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Froude.  But  let  us  go  to  more  Catholic 
sources  to  hear  the  circumstances  of  the  birth  and  early  life 
of  one  who  was  to  prove  so  great  a  saint  and  champion  of  the 
Church  of  Grod. 
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n  Canon  Morris's  Life  of  S.  Thomas  a  Becket,  a  work 
which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised  for  its  full  and  accurate 
details,  and  the  deep  interest  of  its  many  and  varied  anecdotes 
of  the  Saint,  we  read  that  S.  Thomas  was  the  son  of  Gilbert 
and  Matilda  Becket,  citizens  of  London.  Such  is  the  Saint's 
own  simple  account  of  his  parents,  who  would  seem  however 
to  have  been  in  good,  if  not  affluent  circumstances,  from  the 
fact  of  their  having  been  able  to  give  their  son  a  good  educa- 
tion. Nor  were  there  wanting  the  usual  wonders  which  mostly 
surround  God's  Saints  from  their  cradle,  and  even  forestall 
their  birth. 

Previous  to  his  birth  (says  Canon  Morris)  his  mother  dreamed  that  the 
river  Thames  flowed  into  her  bosom.  Startled  by  so  unusual  a  dream,  she 
went  to  consult  a  learned  religioiis,  who,  having  forewarned  her  that  dreams 
were  not  to  be  attended  to,  nor  a  woman's  visions  made  much  of,  told  her 
that  in  Scripture  water  signified  people,  but  that  he  could  not  undertake  to 
interpret  her  vision.  She  dreamt  again  that  when  she  was  visiting  Canter- 
bury cathedral  to  pray  there,  the  child  prevented  her  entrance. 

As  the  time  of  his  birth  drew  near,  it  seemed  to  his  mother 
as  if  twelve  stars  of  unusual  brilliancy  had  fallen  into  her  lap. 
It  is  also  said  that  she  dreamt  that  she  was  bearing  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  and  that  when  the  Saint  was  born,  the  nurse,  as  she 
held  him,  exclaimed,  "  I  have  an  Archbishop  in  my  arms." 

He  was  born  on  Tuesday,  December  21st,  1117,  and  after 
Vespers  on  the  same  day  he  was  baptized  by  the  name  of 
S.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  whose  festival  it  was.  It  would 
seem  that  S.  Thomas  had  the  blessing,  vouchsafed  so  often  by 
God  to  those  whom  He  designs  to  serve  Him  at  the  altar,  of  a 
good  and  pious  mother,  who  early  taught  him  a  tender  love  of 
Our  Blessed  Lady  and  a  great  compassion  for  the  poor. 

The  well-known  story  of  S.  Thomas's  eastern  origin  must 
not  here  be  omitted,  for  though  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  deep  historical  foundation  for  its  facts,  it  seems  almost  of 
too  remarkable  a  character  to  be  a  mere  fiction,  and  the  fire  of 
our  Saint's  temperament,  and  his  varied  and  unusual  natural 
gifts,  might  well  lead  one  to  suppose  that  he  united  the 
Oriental  and  Norman  races  in  his  blood. 

When  his  father,  Gilbert,  was  a  young  man,  he  took  upon 
him  our  Lord's  cross,  and  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  accom- 
panied by  a  faithful  servant  named  Richard.  On  their  road, 
however,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  and  became 
the  slaves  of  a  certain  infidel  chief  named  Amurath,  with 
whom,  however,  Gilbert  got  into  such  favour  as  to  be  employed 
to  wait  at  his  table,  and  even  to  converse  with  his  master,  to 
whom  he  not  only  detailed  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
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countries  of  the  West,  but  spoke  of  Ms  religion  with  all  the 
fervour  of  one  who  had  braved  so  much  for  its  sake.  These 
conversations  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  only  daughter  of 
Amurath,  and  yet  more  so,  when  she  found,  upon  questioning 
Gilbert  further,  that  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  die  for  the 
faith  he  professed.  The  eastern  maiden  was  so  struck  with  a 
religion  which  exercised  such  an  influence  over  its  disciple,  and 
with  the  earnest  and  devoted  character  of  the  disciple  himself, 
that  she  offered  to  become  a  Christian  if  Gilbert  would  promise 
by  his  faith  to  make  her  his  wife.  Gilbert,  however,  fearful 
of  some  treachery,  treated  her  with  doubt  and  deliberation, 
and  found  means,  with  other  his  fellow  captives,  to  effect  his 
escape ;  but  the  devotion  of  the  eastern  maiden  was  no  ways 
destroyed  by  his  flight,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  only  two 
words  of  English,  Gilbert  and  London,  the  name  of  her  lover, 
and  his  place  of  abode,  to  aid  her  in  her  search,  she  resolved 
to  brave  all  dangers  to  find  Becket.  The  legend  tells  us  that 
joining  a  band  of  returning  pilgrims,  she  reached  London,  and 
there  she  wandered  through  the  streets  calling  constantly 
upon  him  whom  she  sought  by  his  name,  gazed  at  by  the 
passers-by,  in  her  foreign  dress  as  if  a  distracted  creature. 
Gilbert's  servant  Richard  saw  and  recognized  her  as  she  passed 
his  master's  house,  and  told  Gilbert  of  the  strange  news. 
Becket,  with  the  prudence  which  he  showed  in  the  first 
instance,  and  which  certainly  seems  to  have  outweighed  his 
vanity,  desired  his  servant  to  conduct  the  Saracen  maiden  to 
the  house  of  a  widowed  neighbour  until  he  could  take  ghostly 
counsel  about  her;  then,  repairing  to  S.  PauFs,  he  asked  the 
advice  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  by  the  counsel  of  that 
prelate  the  maiden  was  duly  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith, 
and  became  the  wife  of  Gilbert  Becket.  Nor  had  he  cause  to 
repent  of  his  marriage,  for  the  qualities  possessed  by  his  con- 
vert wife,  and  which  showed  a  heart  capable  of  such  high 
resolve  and  endurance  of  hardships  for  an  earthly  love,  grew 
and  spread  into  the  highest  Christian  virtues,  so  that  when 
almost  immediately  after  their  marriage  Gilbert  was  seized 
with  a  pious  longing  to  visit  the  Holy  Land  a  second  time,  his 
wife  urged  him  to  give  place  to  any  plans  he  might  form  for 
the  greater  glory  of  God,  professing  her  firm  faith  in  the  pro- 
tection of  Him  who  had  so  wonderfully  hitherto  preserved  her 
and  brought  her  into  His  Church,  and  to  the  perfect  know- 
ledge of  Himself.  Gilbert,  therefore,  went  again  to  Palestine, 
and  during  his  absence  S.  Thomas  was  born,  whom  he  found 
on  his  return  a  beautiful,  intelligent  child  of  three  years  and  a 
half  old,  and  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him. 
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Bat  we  will  proceed  with  tlie  more  strictly  historical  details 
of  the  Saint. 

At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Robert, 
Prior  of  Merton,  who  was  ever  his  faithful  friend  and  spiritual 
guide,  his  confessor  while  he  was  chancellor,  and  at  his  side 
when  he  was  martyred.  The  earlier  years  of  our  Saint  were 
thus  passed  in  study,  and  his  education  probably  finished  at 
Paris,  whither  he  seems  to  have  gone  after  his  father's  death. 
By  the  time  S.  Thomas  entered  upon  life,  as  it  is  called,  both 
his  parents  were  dead.  His  mother,  whose  loss  S.  Thomas 
felt  very  deeply,  died  when  he  was  only  twenty-one,  and  his 
father  shortly  afterwards.  He  went  then  to  live  with  a  rela- 
tion who  was  a  rich  merchant,  and  in  his  house  he  learned 
much  of  those  business-like  habits  which  he  ultimately  used  to 
the  benefit  of  State  and  Church.  He  soon,  however,  passed 
into  the  service  of  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
there  it  was  that  his  rare  talents  and  remarkable  character 
which  in  his  embassies  to  Rome  and  elsewhere,  on  the  part  of 
the  archbishop  had  already  much  advanced  King  Henry's 
interests,  so  drew  the  attention  and  regard  of  that  monarch 
that  he  made  him  chancellor,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  most 
important  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and  not  satisfied  with  heaping 
upon  him  all  the  honours  and  preferment  which  fell  within  his 
grasp,  he  made  him  tutor  to  his  son  the  young  Prince  Henry. 

The  devotion  and  energy  of  S.  Thomas's  character  was  now 
drawn  out  in  the  service  of  an  earthly  master,  and  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  soldier  no  less  than  as  a  statesman — 
nor  can  we  be  surprised,  considering  the  manners  of  the  age, 
that  a  man  who,  though  in  holy  orders,  was  not  a  priest,  should, 
as  Chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  king's  chief  minister, 
lead  his  forces  to  the  battle-field.  Lingard  tells  us  that  during 
S.  Thomas's  campaign  in  the  duchy  of  Toulouse,  which  Henry 
was  endeavouring  to  possess  himself  of,  he  took  three  castles 
hitherto  deemed  impregnable,  and  tilted  with  a  French  knight 
whose  horse  he  bore  off  as  the  honourable  proof  of  his  victory. 
During  this  same  campaign  he  brought  with  him  a  body  of 
700  knights  at  his  own  expense,  whom  he  headed  himself,  and 
was  foremost  in  every  enterprise.  But  it  was  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent battle-field  that  God  intended  his  servant  should  wage 
war ;  he  was  to  contend  with  that  very  master  he  was  now  so 
zealous  to  serve,  to  fight  for  a  heavenly  master  against  an 
earthly  one,  for  the  interests  and  defence  of  the  Church  against 
the  world,  and  that  evil  one  who  makes  common  cause  with  the 
world. 

Henry  the  Second,  to  whom  power  and  dominion  was  the 
chief  aim  of  existence,  seeing  in  S.  Thomas  a  Becket  a  man 
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of  unbounded  abilities,  and  a  resolution  which  equalled  them, 
and  knowing  his  great  attachment  and  loyalty  to  himself,  pro- 
posed to  himself  to  make  him  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by 
which  step  he  considered  that  he  could  obtain,  as  he  wished,  an 
entire  power  over  the  Church  as  over  the  State,  and  render 
the  former  his  complete  slave  both  in  rights  and  in  revenues. 
With  this  view,  and  with  that  despotic  absoluteness  which  was 
a  part  of  his  character,  Henry  forced  upon  the  unwilling 
acceptance  of  his  chancellor  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
and  thenceforward  Thomas  a  Becket  was  a  changed  man.  A 
changed  man,  yet  not  a  different  man,  but  the  character  went 
through  that  sort  of  change  which  would  come  over  a  mind, 
vigorous,  earnest,  deep,  and  thoughtful,  when  it  feels  that  the 
hand  of  God  has  come  upon  it  almost  against  its  will,  and 
drawing  aside  the  curtain  of  earthly  vanities,  displays  by  some 
great  turn  in  its  life,  to  the  gaze  of  the  stricken  soul,  the 
solemn  and  awful  realities  of  the  unseen  world. 

Something  of  this  seemed  to  come  as  a  warning  voice  to  S. 
Thomas's  heart  when  the  first  rumours  of  his  probable  eccle- 
siastical elevation  reached  him ;  for  when  the  Prior  of  Leicester, 
who  was  joking  him  on  the  gaiety  of  his  attire  as  being  unfit 
for  a  churchman,  alluded  to  the  common  rumour  of  his  being 
raised  to  the  primacy,  he  said  :  "  I  know  three  poor  priests  in 
England,  any  one  of  whom  I  had  rather  see  promoted  to  the 
archbishopric  than  myself,  for  I  know  my  lord  the  king  so 
intimately  that  I  am  sure  I  should  have  to  choose  between  his 
favour  and  that  of  Almighty  God  if  I  were  appointed/' 

No  doubt  the  years  he  had  spent  in  a  Court,  and  above 
all  such  a  one  as  Henry  the  Second's,  had  not  been  without 
their  due  effect  on  such  a  mind  as  his,  and  he  had  been  able  to 
weigh  in  their  fullest  balance  the  uncertain  favour  of  man  and 
the  shortlived  glories  of  this  earth.  Once  the  earthly  repre- 
sentative of  an  undying  King,  all  the  trappings  of  the  worldly 
glory,  for  which  he  had  been  so  noted  were  laid  aside,  and  the 
strict  sobriety  of  the  ecclesiastical  "  cappa"  took  the  place  of 
the  gorgeous  robes  for  which  he  had  been  so  remarkable.  Just 
as  a  seed  buried  in  the  earth  springs  forth  into  beauty  and 
fragrance  of  which  the  mind  has  no  conception  until  the 
change  takes  place,  so  the  ideas  of  earthly  glory  being  buried 
in  the  love  of  God,  took  deep  root  and  sprang  up  to  bloom, 
and  finally  to  blossom  with  the  scarlet  flowers  of  martyrdom. 

It  matters  but  little  to  that  God  to  whom  a  thousand  years 
are  but  as  one  day,  whether  the  period  be  early  or  late  that  a 
man  masters  the  idea  of  sanctity.  He  looks  to  the  heart,  and 
if  that  is  true,  simple,  and  fervent,  ready  to  give  Him  all,  and 
adhere  to  Him  with  an  unswerving  devotion, — it  is  not  for  us 
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to  say  wherefore  He  calls  some  of  His  greatest  servants  in  the 
middle  or  even  the  later  years  of  their  life ;  why  He  strikes 
them  down  like  the  great  Saint  of  Manresa  while  fighting  for 
earthly  glory,  or  pours  the  dew  of  heavenly  tears  upon  them 
at  their  consecration  rather  than  give  them  their  fullest 
measure  of  Divine  grace  in  their  childhood  or  at  their  baptism. 
Suffice  it  that  he  deals  differently  with  His  children,  illustrating 
thus  the  parable  of  those  who  have  worked  in  His  vineyard  in 
the  morning,  the  noon,  or  the  evening  of  the  day. 

And  now  that  S.  Thomas  has  thrown  his  whole  soul  into 
the  cause  of  Heaven,  we  see  the  rain  of  Divine  grace  beginning 
to  water  the  fields  of  a  mind  possessing  so  strong  an  impress 
of  its  Creator.  How  rapidly  this  takes  place,  those  pious  souls 
can  best  tell  us  who  having  given  themselves  with  a  strong 
and  earnest  will  entirely  to  God,  begin  to  feel  a  new  life  and 
existence  in  prayer  and  the  presence  of  God,  the  very  idea  of 
which  was  unknown  to  them  before.  And  as  the  storm  of  per- 
secution gathered  round  S.  Thomas,  his  heart  deepened  and 
strengthened  in  God's  love.  And  the  clouds  were  indeed 
collecting  fast. 

S.  Thomas  having  been  previously  ordained  priest,  was 
consecrated  bishop  on  the  octave  of  Pentecost,  Trinity  Sunday, 
June  3rd,  1162,  in  his  metropolitan  church,  by  Henry  of  Blois, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  brother  of  the  late  King  Stephen,  and 
a  man  of  great  piety  and  holiness  of  life,  whose  views  were 
raised  to  the  clear  light  of  heavenly  truths,  as  is  well  proved 
by  the  speech  he  made  immediately  after  the  consecration  of 
S.  Thomas,  whom  he  addressed  thus  : — 

"  Dearest  brother,  I  give  you  now  the  choice  of  two  things; 
beyond  a  doubt  you  must  lose  the  favour  of  the  earthly  or  of 
the  heavenly  King/' 

The  words  would  seem  to  have  been  almost  prophetical ;  and 
the  Saint  replied  to  them  with  fervour  and  floods  of  tears  as 
he  knelt  for  the  bishop's  blessing :  "  By  God's  help  and 
strength  I  now  make  my  choice,  and  never  for  the  love  and 
favour  of  an  earthly  king  will  I  forego  the  grace  of  the  King 
of  Heaven." 

The  monastery  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury  was  at  that 
time  under  the  immediate  rule  of  the  archbishop,  who  was  its 
head  or  abbot,  though  the  prior  managed  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  community,  and  the  realization  that  he  was  in 
some  sense  a  religious  must  have  added  a  yet  greater  solemnity 
to  an  earnest  mind  like  that  of  S.  Thomas  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Primacy.  Notwithstanding  his  varied  avocations,  nnd  the 
press  of  business  which  now  came  upon  him,  he  led  the  life 
of  a  true  monk,  with  such  additions  as  his  own  saintliness 
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suggested.  He  rose  to  matins  with  the  community,  after 
which  he  washed  and  kissed  the  feet  of  thirteen  poor  men, 
giving  them  a  meal  with  his  own  hand;  then  after  a  short  time 
given  to  repose  he  went  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
after  which  he  either  said  Mass  himself  or  assisted  at  it, 
abstaining  at  times  from  offering  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  through 
reverence  and  humility.  "  Those  who  frequently  assisted  at 
his  Mass,"  says  his  chaplain,  and  intimate  friend,  Herbert  de 
Boscham,  "can  bear  witness  to  the  tears  and  sighs  the 
presence  of  his  Lord  drew  from  him,  and  to  the  very  great 
devotion  with  which  he  celebrated."  "  When  he  was  alone," 
says  another  of  his  intimate  friends,  "  he  shed  tears  in  won- 
derful abundance ;  and  when  he  stood  at  the  altar  he  seemed 
in  very  presence  of  the  flesh  to  see  the  Passion  of  the  Lord. 
He  handled  the  Divine  Sacraments  with  great  reverence,  so 
that  his  very  handling  of  them  strengthened  the  faith  and 
fervour  of  those  who  witnessed  it." 

It  would  appear  from  different  circumstances  in  his  life  to 
which  his  friends  and  biographers  allude,  that  the  archbishop's 
bodily  temperament  and  constitution  sympathized  with  his 
mind,  and  was  of  a  very  sensitive  character.  He  felt  cold 
acutely,  and  was  subject  to  an  illness  which  excitement  or 
anxiety  would  readily  bring  on,  causing  acute  pain  in  his  side. 
This  explains  the  quantity  of  clothing  he  was  wont  to  wear, 
and,  added  to  the  habits  of  his  life  at  Court  for  so  many  years, 
would  render  it  difficult  for  him  to  adopt  all  the  austerity 
of  food  which  he  evidently  desired,  since  not  only  do  his 
biographers  speak  much  of  his  temperance  at  table  as  arch- 
bishop, but  in  his  exile  at  Pontigni  he  much  injured  his 
health  by  attempting  to  follow  the  rule  of  the  monks  of  that 
monastery.  And  to  such  a  temperament  as  we  have  described, 
delicate  and  sensitive  both  by  nature  and  bringing  up,  it  must 
have  been  no  ordinary  bodily  austerity  to  put  on  a  hair  shirt, 
which  is  described  as  one  of  unusual  severity,  and  which  he 
wore  from  the  day  of  his  consecration  till  his  martyrdom. 
His  biographer,  Herbert,  gives  testimony  of  his  remarkable 
temperance  at  table,  rendered  the  more  striking  by  the  need 
his  many  years  passed  in  the  world  had  brought  of  his  food 
not  being  of  a  coarser  sort  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to, 
and  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  person  who  was  dining  with  him, 
and  who  remarked  with  a  smile  on  the  delicacy  of  his  food. 
S.  Thomas  gave  him  the  indirect  advice  of  correcting  himself 
before  he  looked  about  for  his  neighbour's  shortcomings. 
" Certes,  brother,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  take  your  bean  with 
greater  eagerness  than  I  the  pheasant  before  me."  Herbert 
adds  that  the  reproof  was  deserved.  "  This  person  lived  with 
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is  for  a  while,"  lie  says,  "  and  though  he  did  not  care  for 
delicacies,  for  he  was  not  used  to  them,  he  was  truly  a  glutton 
of  grosser  food." 

From  some  cause,  however,  the  archbishop  did  not  leave 
off  the  magnificence  of  his  attire  till  the  close  of  the  first  year 
of  his  consecration ;  and  the  great  sincerity  and  humility  of 
his  character  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  this  arose  from 
a  wish  to  conceal  the  graces  which  the  Holy  Spirit  was  work- 
ing within.  However,  it  scandalized  the  community  of  monks 
over  whom  he  now  presided ;  and  one  of  the  religious,  fc  who 
was  more  intimate  with  him  than  the  others,  reproved  him 
for  it,  and  undertook  to  relate  to  him  a  dream  that  one  of  the 
community  had  had  regarding  it.  "  Go  tell  the  Chancellor ,"  a 
grave  and  venerable  personage  had  seemed  to  say  to  him,  by 
the  title  he  made  use  of  marking  his  indignation,  "  to  change 
his  dress  without  delay;  and  if  he  refuse  to  do  so,  I  will 
oppose  him  all  the  days  of  his  life."  To  the  reproof,  S.Thomas 
made  no  reply,  but  he  burst  into  tears.  However,  he  thence- 
forth laid  aside  his  gorgeous  dress,  and  clad  himself  as  a  very 
priest. 

His  alms  were  abundant  and  profuse,  and  his  love  and 
personal  tenderness  towards  the  poor  is  proved  by  their 
enthusiasm  for  him  as  he  came  out  of  the  Council  at  North- 
ampton, when  the  crowds  of  poor  on  their  knees  begging 
his  blessing  would  hardly  let  him  pass ;  and  on  his  return  to 
England,  after  his  exile,  as  will  be  seen  as  we  pursue  his  life 
to  its  close. 

Following  out  the  scheme  of  absolute  power  which  Henry 
the  Second  proposed  to  himself,  this  king  no  sooner  saw  his 
former  Chancellor  in  the  right  position,  as  he  considered,  to 
subject  the  Church  of  God  to  him,  than  he  began  his  attacks 
upon  it  in  good  earnest.  Even  while  Chancellor,  S.  Thomas 
had  earnestly  entreated  the  king  to  fill  up  the  vacant  bishop- 
rics with  canonically  appointed  pastors,  and  thereby  put  an 
end  to  the  abuse  which  had  been  so  common  under  the 
Norman  monarchs  of  keeping  their  revenues  in  the  royal 
treasury.  Perhaps  King  Henry  was  willing  to  show  some 
special  favour  to  his  old  friend  on  his  first  taking  the  com- 
mand of  the  Church  in  England ;  for  we  read  that  two  fitting 
bishops  were  appointed  to  the  sees  of  Worcester  and  Glou- 
cester. But  the  annoyance  Henry  showed  at  the  resignation 
of  the  chancellorship  by  the  archbishop,  would  surely  go  far 
to  show  us  what  the  king  had  expected  of  him  whom  he  had 
thus  elevated  to  the  Primacy,  and  how  much  he  hoped  that 
he  had  a  State  bishop  who  would  further,  and  not  oppose,  his 
attempts  against  the  liberties  of  the  Church. 
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Under  pretence  of  the  better  government  of  his  kingdom , 
and  prevention  of  many  disorders,  King  Henry  required  that 
the  clergy  who  broke  the  laws,  or  were  guilty  of  any  crime, 
should  be  degraded  from  their  orders  by  the  archbishop  or 
bishops,  and  delivered  over  to  the  king's  courts  of  justice  for 
corporal  punishment  from  the  civil  magistrate  :  the  king  also 
contended  that  he  was  the  fitting  person  to  give  away  Church 
benefices,  and  to  keep  their  revenues  while  they  were  vacant ; 
and  it  followed,  of  course,  that  if  the  king  were  in  want  of  money 
he  would  not  hurry  himself  to  fill  up  such  vacancies.  No  one  in 
holy  orders  was  to  leave  the  country  without  the  king's  leave. 
No  one  holding  an  appointment  from  the  Crown  or  any  of  the 
royal  household,  were  to  be  subject  to  the  Church's  chastisements 
without  the  king's  leave.  Appeals  amongst  the  clergy  were 
to  go  through  the  different  degrees  from  archdeacon  to  bishop, 
and  thence  to  archbishop,  whence  they  could  not  go  further 
without  the  king's  leave,  who  thus  effectually  stopped  appeals 
to  the  Pope  and  reference  to  Rome,  the  mother  of  all  the 
Churches  of  Christendom.  This  was  the  purport  and  outline 
of  the  celebrated  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  so  far  as  they 
affected  the  Church ;  nor  was  it  probable  that  a  man  clear- 
sighted as  S.  Thomas,  with  the  views  of  a  growing  Saint  as  to 
the  rights  of  the  Spouse  of  Christ,  would  consent  to  see  her 
thus  in  bonds  under  his  archiepiscopate.  The  bishops  were 
summoned  and  commanded  by  the  king  to  promise  that  they 
would  in  all  things  observe  and  conform  to  the  "  royal 
customs,"  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  his  kingdom,  of 
which  these  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  were  alleged  to  be 
part,  and  which  he  urged  had  been  sanctioned  by  long  usage 
under  his  predecessors.  Nor  was  Henry  without  support 
even  amongst  the  clergy ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  bishops,  whose  part  was  so  prominent  in  the 
contest  which  ensued,  that  a  few  words  must  be  said  upon 
his  character. 

Gilbert  Foliot,  Bishop  of  London,  was  originally  a  monk  of 
the  order  of  Clugni,  who  after  becoming  prior  of  his  monas- 
tery, was  made  successively  abbot  of  the  Benedictine  abbey 
of  S.  Peter,  Gloucester,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  finally 
advanced  to  the  see  of  London.  He  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able austerity  of  life  and  reputation  for  sanctity ;  indeed  on 
the  former  point  the  Pope  himself  had  remonstrated  with  him, 
as  carrying  his  self-severity  too  far  for  his  health,  and  even 
endangering  his  life ;  but  he  had  one  most  suspicious  element 
in  his  character,  which  was  a  sort  of  key-note  by  which  we 
may  almost  be  sure  as  to  the  part  he  would  take  in  such  a 
contest  as  the  present,  and  which  generally  shows  unmis- 
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takably  the  difference  between  the  true  Shepherd  and  hireling. 
Gilbert  Foliot,  though  living  the  life  of  an  ascetic,  yet  dreaded 
above  all  things  the  loss  of  the  royal  favour.  No  doubt  he 
did  not  definitely  put  before  his  mind  that  this  was  a  worse 
evil  than  the  loss  of  the  favour  of  the  King  of  Heaven ;  but 
just  as  S.  Thomas  dreaded  the  bare  chance  of  offending  God 
in  pleasing  the  king,  so  the  Bishop  of  London  grew  distressed 
and  found  his  conscience  driven  into  a  corner  when  the  two 
duties  appeared  to  clash.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  a 
dispute  between  a  dependant  of  one  of  the  nobility  and  a  small 
community  of  monks  near  London,  who  had  been  deprived  of 
their  farm  by  this  man,  which  being  referred  to  the  Pope,  he 
had  ordered  the  Bishop  to  obtain  immediate  restitution  or  to 
excommunicate  the  offending  party  and  his  patron.  The 
offender  would  not  give  up  the  farm,  and  to  excommunicate 
the  noble  without  the  king's  licence,  which  Henry  would  not 
give,  would  entail  terrible  consequences. 

The  Bishop  seems  driven  to  distraction  by  the  alternative. 
"  Bather,"  he  says,  "  would  I  have  been  without  my  bishopric 
than  incur  either  of  these  calamities  :  either  of  the  swords 
which  hang  over  me  is  heavy,  one  of  which  kills  the  soul,  the 
other  the  body ;  the  former  indeed  heavier,  but  the  latter  is  by 
no  means  light.  ...  If,  indeed,  the  cause  were  one  in  which 
death  or  exile  could  be  worthily  undergone,  gladly  would  I 
face  either  in  compliance  with  my  lord  the  Pope^s  wishes. 
But  surely  six  miserable  monks  dwelling  together  in  Pauteney, 
without  any  rule  or  order,  are  not  of  such  importance,  that  to 
obtain  for  them  a  few  acres  of  land,  the  Chief  Priest  of  Chris- 
tendom should  interrupt  his  friendly  relations  with  the  king 
of  England."*  This  melancholy  exhibition  of  the  poor  Bishop's 
views  prepares  us  for  his  conduct  in  the  battle  before  us,  and 
shows  us  how  truly  it  is  the  heart  of  a  man  which  is  every- 
thing before  the  eyes  of  the  all-seeing  God ;  it  was  this  heart 
which  was  so  true  in  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  even  amidst 
his  earlier  shortcomings,  and  so  false  in  Gilbert  of  London, 
though  surrounded  with  fasts  and  prayers. 

Certain  it  is  that  with  that  curious  instinct  with  which 
"  those  who  are  of  this  world  "  find  each  other  out,  and  cleave 
together,  Henry  singled  out  this  bishop  as  one  of  his  chief 
aids  in  the  coming  struggle,  while  he  as  intuitively  stood  by 
the  king. 

The  Council  of  Westminster  was  the  first  holden  by  the 
king  to  propose  and  enforce  his  claims  on  the  Church ;  and 
here  S.  Thomas  first  realized  the  weakness  of  his  suffragans, 

*  Froude,  p.  44. 
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none  of  whom  were  prepared  to  stand  by  liim  in  the  coming 
struggle.  S.  Thomas  put  before  them  that  the  liberty  of  the 
Church  was  in  peril.  "  Let  the  liberty  of  the  Church  perish, 
lest  we  perish  ourselves/'  was  their  reply ;  "  much  must  be 
yielded  to  the  malice  of  the  times. "  This  was  an  allusion  to 
the  German  antipope.  The  reply  roused  S.  Thomas's  zeal. 
(<  Who  hath  bewitched  you,  0  foolish  bishops!  Much  must 
be  yielded  to  the  malice  of  the  time,  I  grant ;  but  are  we  to 
add  sin  to  sin  ?  It  is  when  the  Church  is  in  trouble,  and  not 
merely  in  times  of  peace,  that  a  bishop  must  dare  to  do  his 
duty.  It  was  not  more  meritorious  for  bishops  of  old  to  give 
their  blood  for  the  Church  than  it  is  now  to  die  in  defence 
of  her  liberty.  I  declare,  God  be  my  witness,  that  it  is  not 
safe  for  us  to  leave  that  form  which  we  have  received  from 
our  holy  fathers." 

Thus  the  archbishop  made  known  to  his  brethren  of  the 
Episcopate,  the  high  and  saintly  principles  which  should 
animate  those  whom  God  has  called  to  be  the  guardians  of 
His  Church  and  Her  rights.  But  the  whole  flock  of  bishops 
quailed  with  fear,  and  "  straightway/'  says  one  of  his  old  his- 
torians, "you  might  see  all  the  pillars  of  the  Church  to 
tremble  as  reeds  before  the  wind"  (of  the  king's  wrath) .  Nor 
did  anything  support  them  against  the  terrors  with  which 
they  were  threatened  except  the  firmness  of  his  Lordship  of 
Canterbury. 

The  king  did  not  fail  to  bring  what  personal  remonstrance 
could  effect  on  his  former  favourite  to  bend  him  to  his  wishes, 
and  Roger  of  Pontigni  gives  an  account  of  this  in  an  inter- 
view King  Henry  had  with  the  Saint  after  the  Council  of 
Westminster,  when  the  former  reminded  him  of  his  having 
raised  him  from  a  mean  station  to  the  highest  dignities  of  his 
kingdom,  and  reproached  him  with  forgetting  his  affection, 
and  showing  ingratitude  in  thus  turning  against  him,  to 
which  the  Saint  made  this  beautiful  reply  :  "  Far  be  it  from  me, 
my  lord  ;  I  am  not  ungrateful  for  the  favours  which  I  received, 
not  from  yourself  alone,  but  from  God,  through  you ;  where- 
fore far  be  it  from  me  to  resist  your  will  as  long  as  it  agrees 
with  the  will  of  God.  Your  worthiness  knows  how  faithful 
I  have  been  to  you  from  whom  I  look  but  for  an  earthly 
reward;  how  much  more  then  must  I  do  faithful  service  to 
Almighty  God,  from  whom  I  have  received  what  is  temporal,  and 
hope  for  what  is  eternal !  You  are  my  lord,  but  He  is  your 
Lord  and  mine,  and  it  would  be  good  for  neither  of  us  that  I 
should  leave  His  will  for  yours  ;  for  in  the  awful  judgment  we 
shall  both  be  judged  as  the  servants  of  our  Lord,  and  one  will 
not  be  able  to  answer  for  the  other.  We  must  obey  our  tern- 
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poral  lords,  but  not  against  God,  for  S.  Peter  says  we  must 
obey  God  rather  than  man." 

To  this  the  king  replied  that  he  did  not  want  him  to  preach 
him  a  sermon  just  then,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  not  the  son 
of  one  of  his  rustics.  S.  Thomas  answered,  "  In  truth  I  am 
not  sprung  of  royal  race;  no  more  was  blessed  Peter,  the 
Prince  of  the  Apostles,  on  whom  the  Lord  deigned  to  confer 
the  keys  of  heaven  and  the  headship  of  the  universal  Church." 
"True,"  said  the  king,  "but  he  died  for  his  Lord."  The 
primate  replied,  "  I  too  will  die  for  my  Lord  when  the  time 
comes." 

The  soul  of  Henry  Plantagenet  was  cankered  to  its  very 
core  by  worldly  ambition  and  the  greatness  of  this  world,  and 
it  is  worth  while  here  to  contemplate  his  character  as  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Thomas  a  Becket.  For  it  is  well  known 
that  Henry  the  Second  has  always  borne  the  character  of  a 
great  king,  and  of  a  great  man,  according  to  the  standard  of 
this  world's  greatness.  Yet  such  was  the  fashion  of  his 
greatness  that  he  could  not  even  comprehend  the  true  and 
only  real  grandeur  and  dignity  which  belongs  to  the  children 
of  light.  To  such  a  mind  an  increase  of  that  which  he  held 
to  be  the  one  great  object  of  existence,  worldly  power  and 
dominion,  was  the  only  motive  to  which  he  could  attribute  so 
great  a  change  as  the  feelings  and  views  of  the  former  chan- 
cellor had  undergone :  and  while  he  measured  his  friend  by  the 
same  earthly  standard,  asking  him  if  he  had  not  raised  him 
from  the  ranks  of  the  vassals  to  the  highest  dignity  of  the 
realm,  as  it  were  to  bring  to  his  senses  one  who  seemed  to 
him  to  be  aiming  at  something  above  his  sovereign,  he  no  doubt- 
regarded  him,  as  do  so  often  souls  unable  to  see  through  the 
mist  of  worldliness  into  the  minds  of  the  true  children  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  as  sacrificing  to  ambition  a  friendship,  and 
stifling  an  affection  which  the  deep  piety  and  high  devotion 
now  embraced  by  S.  Thomas  would  but  have  purified  and 
exalted.  That  much  of  S.  Thomas's  great  regard  for  Henry 
remained  even  through  the  cruel  and  bitter  persecution  he 
underwent  from  that  prince,  we  have  most  touching  instances 
of,  and  amongst  others  one  of  a  vision  St.  Thomas  had  con- 
cerning him,  and  which  he  related  during  his  exile  to  Herbert 
de  Bosham,  to  whom,  he  added,  that  he  should  yet  help 
Henry  in  some  of  his  troubles.  Of  such  a  character  is  the 
affection  of  saints.  While  the  king  treated  with  the  bitterest 
resentment  and  cruelty  everything  belonging  to  the  man 
whose  regard  he  held  to  have  cooled  towards  him.  Of  such 
a  character  is  the  affection  of  men  of  the  world. 

The  Council  of  Clarendon  was  then  summoned  by  the  king 
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in  order  to  enforce  if  possible  a  public  acceptance  of  "  his 
customs/'  the  Council  of  Westminster  having  shown  a  public 
opposition  to  them.  And  in  order  to  terrify  the  bishops  into 
submission  he  filled  the  council  chamber  with  armed  men. 

Meanwhile  several  of  the  bishops  and  some  of  the  most 
powerful  lay  noblemen,  seeing  matters  coming  to  great  ex- 
tremities, went  to  S.  Thomas,  and  urged  him  for  the  sake 
of  peace  to  pacify  the  king  by  promising  to  observe  the 
customs ;  assuring  him  that  it  was  merely  a  question  of  words, 
and  the  king's  personal  dignity,  which  he  did  not  like  should 
appear  worsted  in  the  contest,  and  that  he  would  never  think 
of  enforcing  his  demands. 

Influenced  by  their  protestations  and  entreaties,  almost 
against  his  better  judgment,  S.  Thomas  went  to  the  king,  and 
with  that  beautiful  simplicity  and  confiding  ingenuousness 
which  formed  part  of  his  character,  and  made  him  ready  to 
hope  that  the  king  would  deal  with  him  as  he  would  with  the 
king,  he  told  him,  that  trusting  in  his  sovereign's  prudence 
and  moderation,  he  would  promise  in  good  faith  to  observe 
the  customs. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  action  of  the  Saint's, 
which  some  have  stigmatized  as  weakness  and  imprudence, 
and  not  perhaps  wholly  without  grounds,  the  very  fault  proves 
at  least  that  he  was  not  opposing  the  king  in  a  spirit  of 
obstinacy,  or  contumaciously  standing  out  for  the  last  iota  of 
his  claims,  but  rather  that  he  stretched  every  point  which  ho 
thought  could  consist  with  the  honour  of  God  to  keep  peace 
with  his  royal  master — nay,  on  this  occasion  he  went  beyond 
his  conscience  in  the  effort. 

The  king  having  gained  thus  much  from  his  primate,  re- 
quired the  other  bishops  to  follow  his  example,  ordered  the 
constitutions  to  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  gave  evidence  that 
he  was  going  to  enforce  them  in  good  earnest  to  their  fullest 
extent.  They  were  read  aloud,  and  the  Archbishop  for  the 
first  time  mastered  the  extent  of  their  evil  influence.  S. 
Thomas  saw  his  mistake,  and  on  the  king's  demanding  that 
he  and  the  bishops  should  affix  their  seals  to  the  constitution, 
he  answered  at  once  "  By  the  Lord  Almighty,  during  my  life- 
time seal  of  mine  shall  never  touch  them. " 

As  S.  Thomas  rode  away  from  the  court,  however,  wrapped 
in  deep  meditation,  apart  from  his  suite,  his  attendants  began 
to  talk  over  the  events  of  the  day,  and  his  crossbearer,  Alex- 
ander Llewellen,  expressed  himself  strongly  to  the  effect  that 
the  tempest  had  overthrown  the  columns  of  the  Church,  and 
that  during  the  shepherd's  folly  the  sheep  were  scattered 
before  the  wolf. 
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"  To  whom  does  this  apply,  my  son  ? "  said  the  Arch- 
bishop. "  It  applies  to  you,"  replied  Llewellen,  "who  have 
to-day  betrayed  your  conscience  and  your  fame,  and  in  an 
example  hateful  to  God,  and  contrary  to  justice,  have  stretched 
out  your  consecrated  hands  to  observe  impious  constitutions, 
and  have  joined  with  wicked  ministers  of  Satan  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  liberty  of  the  Church." 

These  words  brought  before  the  Saint  his  own  conduct  in  the 
same  feelings  of  keen  and  bitter  repentance  as  are  described 
in  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  when  he  denied  his  Master ;  and 
scarce  was  he  consoled  by  his  faithful  Herbert,  who  did  all  that 
lay  in  his  power  to  assuage  his  grief,  by  reminding  him  of  the 
great  Scriptural  penitents  who  rose  again  to  yet  greater  faith 
after  their  fall  than  before.  He  declared  himself  unworthy  of 
the  sacred  office  he  filled,  interdicted  himself  from  saying 
mass  for  40  days,  and,  writing  to  the  Pope  in  deepest  sorrow 
and  shame  for  his  fault,  he  begged  for  absolution  at  his  hands. 
But  the  king,  now  finding  that  S.  Thomas  had  resumed  his 
resolution,  took  another  course  to  grind  his  opponent  to  the 
earth. 

During  the  period  of  his  chancellorship  much,  or  rather  the 
whole,  of  the  royal  treasury  had  been  under  his  control.  As 
the  king's  prime  minister,  he  had  regulated  the  payment  of 
his  troops  and  other  expenses  after  wars  in  which  Henry  had 
been  engaged,  and  the  repairs  of  the  fortresses  and  places  of 
defence  injured  during  the  civil  struggles  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  and  though  he  had  lawfully  accounted  for  all  the 
money  thus  spent  to  the  king  before  relinquishing  his  Chan- 
cellorship, Henry  set  to  work  to  discover  some  plea  by  which 
he  could  allege  that  these  moneys  had  not  been  lawfully  spent, 
and  thus  inflict  temporal  ruin  on  the  man  whom  as  long  as 
he  had  been  his  instrument,  he  thought  he  could  never  load 
with  riches  enough.  He  began  by  accusing  S.  Thomas  of 
showing  contempt  of  his  summons  when  cited  to  answer  to  the 
charges  brought  against  him  on  a  certain  day  when  the  arch- 
bishop was  too  ill  to  appear.  In  vain  the  true  cause  was  stated 
to  the  king  and  parliament ;  the  latter,  willing  no  doubt  to 
conciliate  their  master,  sentenced  the  archbishop  to  the  con- 
fiscation of  all  his  moveable  goods,  or,  in  other  words,  to  a  fine 
of  £500.  To  this  the  noble  and  generous  mind  of  S.  Thomas, 
feeling  that  self  alone  would  suffer  the  loss,  at  once  declared 
that  a  mere  question  of  money  should  never  be  a  cause  of 
discord  between  himself  and  his  sovereign,  and  bail  was  found 
for  payment  of  the  sum.  But  the  king  was  not  going  to 
let  go  his  prey  thus  easily,  and  he  next  put  forward  in  succes- 
sion demands  not  only  for  large  sums  spent  as  chancellor  in 
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the  ways  we  have  alluded  to,  but  also  made  heavy  demands 
on  Church  property  and  lands,  and  S.  Thomas  feeling  that 
it  was  the  Spouse  of  Christ  that  was  now  attacked  in  his 
person,  thought  proper  to  resist.  It  was  at  the  Council  of 
Northampton  that  these  claims  were  urged  most  fully,  and  for 
the  last  time.  For  this  council  S.  Thomas  prepared  with 
extreme  solemnity.  He  entered  the  Church  and  said  the  mass 
of  S.  Stephen  at  the  Altar  of  the  Protomartyr  with  very  great 
solemnity  and  devotion,  his  tears  blinding  him  so  much  that 
he  was  obliged  frequently  to  break  off  the  prayers  unfinished. 
Two  things  were  particularly  noted  in  this  Mass  by  the  king's 
party :  that  he  had  chosen  one  the  Introit  of  which  began  with 
the  words,  "  For  the  princes  sat  and  spoke  against  me ;"  and 
that  he  celebrated,  though  it  was  not  a  festival,  with  his  pallium, 
which  was  unusual.  It  also  shows  the  conviction  he  had  of 
the  solemnity  and  awfulness  of  the  trial  he  was  about  to  go 
through,  that  he  carried  the  Blessed  Sacrament  concealed 
on  his  person  into  the  Council  Chamber.  The  Saint  would 
have  gone  to  the  Court  vested  as  he  came  out  from  Mass,  but 
that  he  was  persuaded  by  some  of  his  friends  not  to  do  so. 
His  wish  was,  he  said,  to  let  the  Court  see  who  he  was  whom 
it  (a  lay  tribunal)  had  twice  judged.  He  was  persuaded  to  lay 
aside  his  mitre  and  pallium  ;  and  he  threw  his  black  cappa  over 
the  sacred  vestments.  But  this  concession,  small  as  it  was,  to 
worldly  wisdom  he  seems  to  have  thought  too  much,  for  on  his 
way  to  the  castle  he  said  to  his  cross-bearer,  Llewellyn,  that  he 
regretted  he  had  not  come  as  he  at  first  proposed.  On  entering 
the  Castle  it  was  observed  that  he  carried  his  own  cross,  and 
on  some  one  saying  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  whom  they  met 
in  the  gateway,  "  My  Lord  of  London,  why  do  you  suffer  him 
to  carry  his  cross  ?"  Gilbert  Foliot  answered,  "  Good  man,  he 
always  was  a  fool  and  always  will  be. "  And  no  doubt  Gilbert 
was  right,  speaking  from  his  own  point  of  view ;  for  the  children 
of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of 
light,  who  become  fools  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven's  sake. 

The  Bishop  of  Hereford  then  offered  his  services  as  cross- 
bearer,  but  the  Archbishop  declined  them,  and  holding  his 
cross,  most  truly  indeed  his  strength  and  his  salvation  against 
the  powers  of  this  world  and  of  darkness,  he  entered  the 
Council  Chamber.  Foliot  of  London,  apparently  with  instinc- 
tive uneasiness  at  this  public  manifestation  of  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  Church  over  that  of  the  world,  said  to  him, 
"  You  carry  your  cross;  now  if  the  king  were  to  draw  his  sword 
what  hope  would  there  be  of  peace  ?"  S.  Thomas  replied,  "If 
it  could  be  so,  I  should  wish  always  to  carry  it  in  my  own 
;  but  I  know  what  I  am  now  doing.  I  would  preserve 
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God's  peace  for  myself  and  the  Church,  in  England.  Say,  if 
you  like,  that  if  you  were  here  you  would  think  otherwise.  If 
my  lord  the  king  were  now,,  as  you  say,  to  draw  his  sword,  it 
would  be  but  a  bad  token  of  peace."  S.  Thomas  would 
recognize  no  peace  that  was  purchased  at  the  price  of  bondage 
for  the  Church  of  God,  yet  he  aimed  at  the  highest  peace — 
Glory  to  God,  and  peace  to  men  of  good  will.  The  Bishop  of 
London  would  fain  have  cried  peace  where  there  was  none. 

The  king,  who  on  the  Saint's  entrance,  had  passed  into  an 
inner  room  with  his  barons,  and  had  been  followed  by  the 
bishops,  at  once  took  up  the  matter  of  the  cross  as  an  affront, 
and  declared  that  thus  carrying  it  (the  sign  of  their  common 
salvation,  be  it  observed)  was  to  treat  him  as  if  he  were  not  a 
Christian  king.  The  courtiers  of  course  followed  the  key-note 
of  their  master,  and  giving  the  Archbishop  the  appellation  of 
traitor,  the  murmurs  and  threats  became  so  loud  as  to  be  heard 
in  the  adjacent  chamber,  and  the  most  imminent  personal 
danger  to  the  Saint  and  his  friends  seemed  impending,  so 
much  so,  that  he  and  those  around  him  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross. 

His  faithful  chaplain,  Herbert  de  Bosham,  with  his  charac- 
teristic a.rdour  and  impetuosity,  urged  him  to  have  his  sentence 
of  excommunication  ready  if  his  person  should  be  attacked ; 
but  Ralph  Fitzstephen  entreated  him  rather  to  imitate  the 
Apostles  and  Martyrs,  and  die  praying  for  his  murderers,  and 
when  forbidden  by  the  king's  marshal  to  speak  to  the  Saint, 
Fitzstephen  made  signs  to  him  to  look  up  at  the  crucifix,  and 
occupy  himself  in  prayer.  For  this  piety  and  charity  years 
afterwards,  when  S.  Thomas  was  an  exile  in  France,  he 
gratefully  thanked  his  friend,  telling  him  how  he  had  under- 
stood his  signs,  and  what  consolation  they  had  brought  him. 
And  now  as  the  threats  of  the  courtiers  and  king's  officers 
grew  fiercer  in  the  council-room,  S.  Thomas,  stooping  down, 
expressed  his  fears  for  his  chaplain  Herbert,  yet  told  him  to 
take  heart,  for  that  he  should  share  in  his  crown  of  martyrdom . 
The  intrepid  Herbert  replied,  "  We  must  neither  of  us  fear,  for 
you  have  raised  a  noble  standard  by  which  the  powers  not  only 
of  the  earth,  but  of  the  air,  are  overthrown ;  and  remember," 
added  he,  "  that  you  were  once  the  standard-bearer  of  the  King 
of  the  Angles,  and  were  never  overcome  :  it  would  indeed  be 
a  disgrace  to  be  overcome  now,  when  you  are  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  '  King  of  the  Angels.' '  These  anecdotes  will 
serve  to  show  us  the  piety  and  exalted  principle  of  at  least 
some  of  the  priests  of  an  age  which  has  been  spoken  of  by 
Protestant  historians  as  one  of  universal  corruption  and  laxity 
amongst  the  clergy. 
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While  the  king  and  his  nobles  were  thus  preparing  to 
accuse  and  pass  sentence  upon  the  Archbishop,  the  Bishops 
were  holding  anxious  counsel,  agitated  with  the  conflicting 
feelings  of  fear  of  the  king's  wrath  on  the  one  side,  and  dis- 
obedience and  audacity  towards  their  Primate  on  the  other, 
should  they  be  compelled  to  join  in  the  sentence.  In  order  as 
they  hoped  to  avoid  both  evils,  they  begged  the  king  to 
allow  them  to  absent  themselves  during  the  judgment  on  their 
Archbishop,  offering  to  appease  the  king  by  appealing  to 
Home  against  him,  and  not  to  rest  until  he  was  deposed ;  and 
they  told  Henry  how  the  Archbishop  had  appealed  to  Rome 
against  their  former  sentences.  Henry  then  sent  some  of  his 
barons  into  the  adjacent  chamber  to  S.  Thomas  to  ask  whether, 
being  his  (the  king's)  liege  subject,  he  dared  thus  appeal,  and 
if  he  would  give  bail  for  the  payment  of  the  moneys  claimed 
from  him  by  the  king,  and  abide  by  the  sentence  of  the  Court 
regarding  the  expenditure  during  his  chancellorship.  S. 
Thomas  replied  in  a  dignified  address,  in  which  he  explained 
to  the  king  that  he  obeyed  him  for  God's  sake  in  all  things 
saving  obedience  to  God,  the  Church's  dignity,  and  the  honour 
of  a  Bishop ;  and  with  graceful  acknowledgments  of  the  many 
honours,  dignities,  and  offices  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
monarch,  in  all  of  which  he  had  served  him  faithfully  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel,  he  rejoiced  to  think  that  after  spending 
all  his  income  in  the  royal  service  he  had  incurred  debts  for 
the  king  also.  He  declined  to  be  held  answerable  for  the 
transactions  of  his  chancellorship,  since  he  was,  he  said,  as 
both  the  king  and  clergy  well  knew — though  the  former  now 
in  his  anger  refused  to  admit  it, — declared  by  the  king  at 
his  election  free  from  all  secular  obligations  :*  that  he  had 
indeed  appealed  against  the  Bishops  whom  he  had  forbidden 
as  his  spiritual  children  to  judge  him  for  a  secular  cause  which 
occurred  before  he  was  Archbishop  ;  and  he  placed  his  person 
and  the  Church  of  Canterbury  under  the  protection  of  God 
and  the  Pope. 

When    the    king  got  this    reply,  which  was    received  by 


*  When  Henry  made  his  last  iniquitous  demand  on  S.  Thomas  that  'he 
should  account  for  the  incomes  of  all  the  vacant  Bishoprics  and  Abbacies 
which  had  been  paid  into  the  Chancery  while  he  was  in  office,  Henry  of 
Blois,  the  generous  old  Bishop  of  Winchester,  reminded  the  King  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  freed  the  Archbishop  at  his  election  from  all  secular 
claims,  through  the  prince  who  declared  it  in  his  father's  name  in  his,  the 
Bishop's  presence.  Finding,  however,  that  the  King  obstinately  refused  to 
recognize  any  liberation,  he  offered  the  latter  two  thousand  marks  on 
S.  Thomas's  behalf ;  but  Henry,  whose  real  object  was  to  ruin  his  former 
favourite,  refused  them. 
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the  fierce  barons,,  with  threats,,  audible  to  the  Archbishop 
in  the  adjoining  chamber,  Henry  urged  the  Bishops  to  join 
in  the  sentence  to  be  pronounced  against  S.  Thomas  :  but 
after  some  debate  he  allowed  them  to  absent  themselves, 
and  they  all  rejoined  the  Archbishop  in  the  ante-chamber 
except  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who,  not  wishing  as  he  said  to 
witness  the  slaughter  of  the  Primate,  or  perhaps  frightened 
for  his  own  safety,  managed  to  withdraw  altogether. 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester  then  addressed  S.  Thomas, 
urging  him  to  yield,  and  reproaching  him  for  going  back  from 
what  he  had  promised  at  Clarendon  in  good  faith.  To  which 
S.  Thomas  answered  that  whatever  was  against  the  Church 
or  the  laws  of  God  could  not  be  kept  in  good  faith  :  "Further- 
more," said  he,  "if  we  fell  at  Clarendon,  for  the  flesh  is  weak, 
we  must  take  courage,  and 'in  the  strength  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
contend  against  the  ancient  enemy  who  is  ever  striving  to 
make  him  fall  who  stands,  and  to  prevent  him  from  rising  who 
has  fallen.  If  then  in  the  word  of  truth  we  swore  to  what 
was  unjust,  you  know  that  an  unlawful  oath  is  not  binding." 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  threw  himself  at  the  Saint's  feet  and 
implored  him  to  have  pity  on  himself  and  the  Bishops,  for  the 
king  had,  he  said,  just  decreed  that  any  one  taking  S.  Thomas's 
part  should  be  judged  guilty  of  high  treason.  "  Fly  hence," 
said  the  Saint  to  the  suppliant  Prelate,  ' '  for  you  savour  not 
the  things  that  be  of  God/'  After  some  further  discussion, — 
in  which  the  Bishops  tried  in  vain  to  wring  from  the  Primate 
permission  to  obey  the  king  in  being  present  at  the  sentence 
about  to  be  pronounced  against  him, — the  barons  entered  the 
apartment  headed  by  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Reginald 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  the  former  desired  the  Archbishop  to 
hear  his  judgment.  "Judgment !"  said  the  Archbishop,  rising 
up,  t(  Son  and  Earl,  hear  me  first.  You  know,  my  son,  how 
intimate  I  was  with  our  lord  the  king,  and  how  faithfully  I 
served  him.  It  therefore  pleased  him  that  I  should  be 
advanced  to  be  Archbishop  of  the  Church  of  Canterbury. 
God  knows  I  willed  it  not,  for  I  knew  my  own  weakness,  and 
rather  for  the  love  of  him  than  of  God  I  gave  way,  which  to-day 
is  clear  enough,  when  God  and  the  king  have  both  deserted 
me.  Still  in  my  promotion,  when  I  was  elected  before  Henry, 
the  king's  son  and  heir,  the  question  was  asked,  How  did  they 
give  me  to  the  Church  of  Canterbury  ?  And  the  answer  was 
Free  from  all  worldly  ties.  Therefore  I  am  not  bound,  nor 
will  I  plead  respecting  them."  The  Earl  of  Leicester  then 
declared  that  the  Bishop  of  London  had  given  a  different 
account  of  this  matter  to  the  king ;  but  urged  that  as  the  Arch- 
bishop held  many  castles  and  possessions  of  that  monarch  in 
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fief  and  barony,  lie  did  not  see  how  he  could  avoid  the  king's 
judgment.     The  Archbishop  replied  that  he  held  nothing  in 
fief  or  barony,  for  that  whatever  kings  gave  to  the  Church  was 
given  as  a  free  alms,  and  that  the  king  in  his  privileges  had 
confirmed  the  same ;  and  he  forbade  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  by 
his  sacred  authority,  to  pass  judgment  upon  him.     The  Earl, 
upon  this,  unwilling  no  doubt  to  risk  his  salvation  to  such  an 
extent  and  to  incur  excommunication,  declined   proceeding 
further,  as  did  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  but  they  entreated  the 
Archbishop  to  wait  until  the  king's  answer  was  brought  to 
him.     The  Archbishop  asked  if  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  the  Earl 
of  Leicester   swearing  by  S.    Lazarus  that  he  was  not,    S. 
Thomas  added,  "  Sou  and  Earl,  yet  listen.     By  as  much  as  the 
soul  is  more  worthy  than  the  body,  by  so  much  are  you  bound 
to  obey  God  and  me,  rather  than  your  earthly  king.    Neither 
law  nor  reason  permits  children  to  judge  and  condemn  their 
father.     Wherefore  I  decline  the  king's  judgment  and  yours ; 
and  under  God  will  be  judged  by  the  Pope  alone,  to  whom 
before  you  all  I  here  appeal,  placing  the  Church  of  Canterbury, 
my  order,  and  my  dignity  under  God  and  His  protection.    And 
you,  my  brethren  and  fellow  Bishops,  who  have  served  man 
rather  than  God,  I  summon  to  the  presence  of  the  Pope,  and 
so  guarded  by  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  of 
the  Holy  See  I  go  hence."     And  so,  with  all  the  grandeur  of 
Apostolic  dignity  about  him,  the  Saint,  still  bearing  his  Cross, 
left  the  Council  Chamber.     There  were  not  wanting  persons  to 
insult  him  as  he  passed  out ;  the  de  Brocs,  noblemen  of  the 
worst  character   and   reputation,    and   others   of  the   king's 
followers,  threw  knots  of  straw  and  other  such  things  after 
him,  and  one    of  them  calling  him  traitor,  roused  the    old 
martial  spirit  of  S.  Thomas,  who  turned  a  stern  countenance 
upon  his  accuser,  and  said  if  his  priesthood  did  not  prevent 
him,  he  would  defend  himself  in  arms  from  their  charges  of 
purjury  and  treason. 

In  the  court  of  the  Castle  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
back  to  the  Monastery  of  S.  Andrew,  amidst  the  benedictions 
of  the  populace  and  many  of  the  clergy,  who  seem  to  have  been 
waiting  in  terror  for  the  fate  of  their  friend  and  benefactor. 
All  as  he  approached  raised  a  loud  cry  :  "  Blessed  be  God,  who 
has  saved  his  servant  from  the  face  of  his  enemies."  So  great 
was  the  throng  that  the  Saint  could  hardly  guide  his  horse  and 
hold  his  cross,  as  he  blessed  the  crowds  who  fell  upon  their 
knees  as  he  passed.  Truly  it  was,  as  he  called  it,  a  glorious 
procession,  for,  like  his  Divine  Master,  the  poor  were  ever  his 
special  friends  and  care,  and  they  dined  with  him  that  day  in 
great  numbers. 
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Thus  ended  the  celebrated  Council  of  Northampton,  which 
took  place  on  a  Tuesday,  that  day  of  the  week  which  always 
marked  the  chief  events  of  S.  Thomas's  life. 

Lingard  says  that  it  was  generally  believed  that  if  the  Arch- 
bishop had  remained  in  Northampton,  that  night  would  have 
proved  the  last  of  his  life  on  earth.  Many  well- authenticated 
reports  as  to  the  king's  intended  vengeance  upon  one  whom 
he  chose  to  account  a  rebel  had  reached  S.  Thomas,  who 
took  as  a  sort  of  heavenly  warning  a  sentence  which  occurred 
in  the  spiritual  reading  during  supper.  It  was  the  history  of 
the  persecution  of  Liberius  from  the  tripartite  Ecclesiastical 
history,  and  the  words  were  "  When  they  persecute  you  in  one 
city  fly  to  another."  The  Saint  and  Herbert  interchanged 
looks,  and  his  flight  was  tacitly  agreed  between  them.  This 
resolution  seems  to  have  been  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
of  S.  Thomas's  sending  that  evening  the  Bishops  of  Worcester, 
Hereford,  and  Rochester  to  the  king,  to  ask  for  leave  for  S. 
Thomas  to  depart  on  the  morrow,  and  a  safe  conduct  for  him 
to  visit  the  Pope,  when  the  king  refused  to  give  any  answer 
until  the  next  day. 

Out  of  the  forty  followers  who  had  passed  into  the  Council 
Chamber  with  the  Saint,  but  six  remained  to  sit  down  with  him 
to  this,  as  it  may  truly  be  called,  "Feast  of  the  poor;"  so  power- 
ful are  the  wishes  of  the  rulers  of  this  world  over  the  hearts  of 
the  children  of  earth  ;  nor  must  we  omit  the  words  of  exhorta- 
tion addressed  by  S.  Thomas  to  these  few  faithful  friends, 
breathing  as  they  do  the  saintly  spirit  of  the  speaker  at  every 
word.  "  Dwell  in  silence  and  in  peace/'  he  said  to  them.  "  Let 
no  sharp  word  proceed  from  your  mouth.  If  any  one  speak 
against  you,  do  not  answer  him,  but  suffer  him  to  speak  evil 
of  you.  The  superior  part  is  to  suffer,  the  inferior  so  to  act. 
We  are  masters  of  our  own  ears  as  they  are  of  their  tongues. 
The  evil  is  not  spoken  against  me;  but  against  him  who  when 
evil  is  spoken  recognizes  it  in  himself." 

Late  at  night,  in  darkness  and  a  heavy  rain  falling,  S.  Thomas 
escaped  on  horseback  from  Northampton ;  the  gates  of  which 
town  had  all  been  guarded  by  the  king  (no  doubt  to  secure 
his  captive)  save  one  which  one  must  think  had  been  over- 
looked by  a  special  interposition  of  Divine  Providence  Who 
willed  that  His  servant's  hour  was  not  yet  come.  After 
various  vicissitudes,  adventures,  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  he 
reached  Sandwich,  crossed  the  sea  in  a  small  boat  on  All 
Souls'  Day,  Nov.  2nd,  and  landed  on  a  part  of  the  French  coast 
near  Gravelines,  whence  he  proceeded,  not  without  renewed 
dangers  and  hardships,  to  the  Monastery  of  S.  Bertin  where 
Herbert  and  other  friends  joined  him.  His  escape  in  safety 
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first  through,  the  dominions  of  his  powerful  foe  Henry  who  had 
sent  watchers  and  pursuers  to  all  parts,  and  secondly  through 
those  of  the  Earl  of  Boulogne  who  hated  him  for  having 
while  Chancellor  opposed  a  sacrilegious  marriage  the  Earl 
made  with  the  Abbess  of  Romsey,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
less  than  miraculous.  One  of  the  Archbishop's  followers  whom 
he  had  left  behind  at  Northampton  told  Herbert  that  he  had 
that  night  a  dream  in  which  he  hearft  a  voice  sing  the  words 
from  the  Psalm,  "Our  soul  has  escaped  like  a  sparrow  from 
the  snare  of  the  fowlers  :  our  snare  is  broken  and  we  are  de- 
livered." 

Our  present  article  is  purely  biographical  and  not  doctrinal 
or  historical.  We  will  not  therefore  attempt,  as  might  so 
easily  be  done,  to  show  the  vital  importance  towards  the 
Church's  highest  interests  whether  of  the  ecclesiastical  im- 
munities,* or  of  the  other  great  principles  for  which  S.  Thomas 
contended.  In  the  present  age,  when  the  course  of  thought  is 
beginning  to  free  itself  from  the  iron  cramps  and  fetters  of  the 
so-called  Reformation,  even  sceptics  regard  the  Church  of  the 
middle  ages  with  very  different  eyes  from  the  Protestant 
historians  of  the  last  century,  and  we  find  them  speaking 
thus  of  a  subject  which  has  so  excited  the  sectarian  wrath  of 
a  Hume  or  a  Goldsmith  :  "  Even  for  what  seems  in  the  ab- 
stract a  still  more  objectionable  pretension,  the  claim  to  the 
exemption  of  ecclesiastics  from  secular  jurisdiction,  which 
has  scandalized  so  grievously  most  of  our  English  historians, 
there  is  much  more  to  be  said  than  those  historians  were 
aware  of.  What  was  it,  after  all,  but  the  assertion  in  behalf 
of  the  clergy,  of  the  received  English  principle  of  being  tried 
by  their  peers  ?  The  secular  tribunals  were  the  courts  of  a 
rival  power  often  in  actual  conflict  with  the  clergy,  always 
jealous  of  them,  always  ready  to  make  use  of  its  jurisdiction  as 
a  means  of  wreaking  its  vengeance  or  serving  its  ambition ;  and 
were  stained  besides  with  the  grossest  corruption  and  tyranny." 
The  same  writer,  Mr.  Stuart  Mill,  speaks  of  the  Catholic  Church 
of  the  middle  ages  as  being  "the  authorized  champion  of  intelli- 
gence and  self-control  against  military  and  predatory  violence," 
and  "  the  great  improver  and  civilizer  of  Europe."  Certainly 


*  The  30th  error  condemned  in  the  Syllabus  is  that  "  the  immunity  of  the 
Church  and  of  ecclesiastical  persons  had  its  origin  from  the  civil  law."  The 
31st  that "  the  ecclesiastical  forum  for  the  temporal  causes  of  clerics  should  be 
altogether  abolished,  even  without  consulting,  and  against  the  protest  of,  the 
Apostolic  See."  An  admirable  exposition  of  the  Church's  whole  doctrine  on 
the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  fourth  book  of  Suarez's  "  Defensio  Fidei 
Catholics." 
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10  one  can  read  the  letters  of  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  and 
the  ecclesiastics  of  his  time,  without  being  struck  with  them 
as  the  compositions  of  men  of  the  highest  education ;  while  our 
boasted  Henry  Plantagenet,  though  no  doubt  better  informed 
than  most  of  his  barons,  comes  out  as  a  rough  barbarian.  The 
judicial  courts  of  the  state  being  therefore  of  the  corrupt 
character  we  have  described  in  that  age,  were  peculiarly  unfit 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  Churchmen.  Too  much  had  already 
been  conceded  in  England  by  S.  Thomas's  predecessors ;  some 
of  whom  had  sought  to  mitigate  the  evil  of  the  perpetual 
encroachments  of  the  State  on  the  Church's  rights  by  a  spirit 
of  compromise  :  and  it  was  clear  to  S.  Thomas,  on  the  perusal 
of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  that  if  enforced  they  would 
have  brought  bonds  and  subjection  to  the  Church.  He  saw 
that  it  depended  on  the  issue  of  this  contest  as  to  whether  the 
Catholic  Church  should  continue  as  before  to  teach  her  children 
Christianity,  to  model  their  minds  in  the  paths  of  piety  and 
the  highest  improvement  and  civilization, — or  become  the  slave 
of  the  State  letting  in  the  floods  of  anarchy,  confusion,  and 
schism  which  then  especially  attended  temporal  powers. 
Measures  therefore  so  subversive  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ 
upon  earth  must  be  resisted  unto  blood. 

And  now  that  we  have  followed  S.  Thomas  to  this  great 
epoch  in  his  history  we  may  pause  to  contemplate  the  work- 
ing of  God's  grace  on  the  great  soul  it  pleased  Him  to  call  to 
so  lofty  a  destiny ;  for  it  is  from  this  period  that  the  real 
history  of  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  begins.  In  reading  the 
life  of  this  great  servant  of  God,  which  is  so  varied  in  its  scenes 
and  incidents  as  to  resemble  a  romance,  and  so  mixed  up  with 
the  politics  both  religious  and  secular  of  the  age  as  to  form  a 
part  of  the  History  of  England,  we  might  say  of  Europe,  we 
are  naturally  drawn  to  contemplate  with  earnest  gaze  the 
external  events  surrounding  him  who  stands  out  as  the  hero 
of  a  most  eventful  period.  And  there  is  so  much  to  arrest  our 
attention  and  enlist  our  sympathy  in  his  changeful  fortunes, — 
so  much  to  justify  the  titles  of  saint  and  martyr  in  his  external 
troubles  and  the  cause  in  support  of  which  he  met  his  death, — 
that  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  his  interior  life  in  a  greater 
measure  than  is  the  case  in  reading  the  life  of  a  saint  whose 
earthly  existence  was  passed  in  scenes  of  a  more  tranquil  and 
everyday  character.  Yet  this  is  in  truth  the  only  true  history 
of  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury;  and  it  will  be  our  wish  in  these 
pages  to  dwell  rather  on  the  effect  produced  on  the  rnind  of 
the  Saint  by  the  events  by  which  he  was  surrounded  and  the 
trials  sent  by  God  for  his  greater  purification,  than  on  those 
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events  and  trials  themselves,  described  as  they  have  already 
been  by  so  many  more  learned  and  able  writers  than  the 
present. 

To  watch  the  gold  of  the  souls  of  the  Saints  as  stage  after 
stage  it  is  first  softened  by  the  heat  of  trial  and  grief,  then 
melted  by  the  fierce  flames  of  bitterness  and  persecution, — 
different  degrees  in  the  fire  of  His  great  Crucible  Who  refines 
the  souls  of  His  Elect  until  they  are  moulded  by  their  last 
deep  and  great  suffering  into  the  image  of  the  Crucified, — is 
truly  to  read  and  contemplate  the  lives  of  Saints,  and  it  is 
thus  that  we  desire  to  deal  with  that  of  S.  Thomas. 

The  sketch  of  this  great  Saint,  however,  which  we  have 
attempted  demands  so  much  as  to  cover  a  space  quite  beyond 
the  limits  of  an  ordinary  article  in  a  Review.  We  must 
therefore  postpone  the  remainder  of  our  biography  to  a 
future  number,  when  we  hope  to  complete  our  narrative  with 
the  only  end  which  could  be  worthy  of  such  a  life,  his  Martyr- 
dom for  the  Cause  of  the  Lord  he  loved  so  well. 


ART.  IV.— DOCTRINAL  APOSTOLIC  LETTERS. 

The  Authority  of  Doctrinal  Decisions  which  are  not  Definitions  of  Faith. 
By  W.  G.  WARD,  D.  Ph.     London  :  Burns  &  Gates. 

Idealism  in  Theology.     By  H.   I.   D.   RYDER,  of  the  Oratory.     London  : 
Longmans. 

fTVEIS  article  will  terminate  what  may  be  called  our  direct 
JL  controversy  with  F.  Ryder.  The  other  matters  to  which 
his  "  Idealism  "  invites  our  attention,  are  in  themselves  of  so 
much  interest  and  importance,  that  even  had  he  not  written 
at  all,  we  should  undoubtedly,  sooner  or  later,  have  brought 
them  before  our  readers ;  though  now,  when  we  do  so  from  time 
to  time,  we  shall  of  course  carefully  consider  his  various 
remarks.*  But  our  direct  controversy  with  him,  we  say,  is 
confined  to  two  questions:  viz.  (1)  that  of  minor  doctrinal 
judgments  in  general,  which  we  treated  in  October;  and  (2) 
of  doctrinal  Apostolic  Letters  in  particular,  on  which  we  are 
now  to  embark. 

We  are  very  far  from  indulging  in  illusions  on  the  issue 

*  We  find  ourselves  obliged  to  defer  our  promised  article  on  Galileo.  As 
to  F.  Ryder's  announced  second  pamphlet,  we  trust  that  whatever  it  contains 
requiring  notice  may  be  sufficiently  met  by  Dr.  Ward  in  a  separate  publica- 
tion. 
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of  the  controversy.  We  do  not  expect  that  all  even  loyally  - 
intentioned  Catholics  will  admit,  at  once  and  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  substantial  truth  of  the  doctrine  which  we 
advocate.  We  are  convinced  indeed,  in  dealing  with  any 
individual  Catholic,  that  nine-tenths  of  our  task  is  achieved, 
if  he  can  but  be  brought  to  examine  the  testimony  and  the 
reasoning  which  we  adduce.  For,  granting  the  truth  of 
Catholicism,  we  believe  that  few  propositions  can  be  named 
resting  on  more  irrefragable  grounds,  than  the  general  thesis 
which  we  maintain.  But  some  not  uncandid  men  have  a  real 
difficulty  in  applying  themselves  to  the  examination  of  our 
reasoning,  because  of  their  a  priori  objections, — not  to  the 
conclusion  which  it  would  recommend, — but  to  the  fact  itself 
of  our  discussing  the  subject.  Before  we  proceed  therefore 
to  build  on  the  argumentative  foundation  which  we  laid  in 
our  last  number,  we  will  consider  two  of  these  a  priori  objec- 
tions; on  which  indeed  we  find  that  one  or  two  excellent 
Catholics  lay  considerable  stress. 

Firstly  then  it  is  objected,  that  at  a  time  when  Catholic 
union  is  so  urgently  needed,  it  is  indefensible  arid  calamitous 
to  sow  dissensions  among  children  of  the  Church,  by  agitating 
a  question  of  so  little  practical  importance.  But  we  reply  that 
we  cannot  at  all  admit  the  truth  of  the  premiss  here  assumed  : 
on  the  contrary,  we  hold  that,  in  regard  to  educated  and 
thinking  Catholics,  few  questions  of  the  day  are  so  vital  as 
that  to  which  we  are  drawing  attention.  As  we  said  in  our 
last  number  (p.  373),  minimism  in  its  extreme  shape, — or, 
in  other  words,  that  tenet  which  would  deny  the  Church/ s  infalli- 
bility in  her  minor  doctrinal  judgments, — appears  to  us  (under 
the  circumstances  of  this  time),  a  malignant  poison.  Even  in 
its  more  moderate  form  which  we  are  to  consider  throughout 
this  article — even  as  denying  that  her  doctrinal  judgments  are 
very  often  expressed  in  Encyclicals  and  other  Apostolic  Letters, 
— it  inflicts  (we  are  convinced)  serious  disaster  on  Catholic 
interests.  We  cannot  now  do  justice  to  this  theme ;  but  we 
may  make  one  "obvious  remark.  Pius  IX.,  in  the  "Quanta 
cura,"  expressly  tells  the  Church  that  he  has  chosen  ' '  Encycli- 
cals, Consistorial  Allocutions,  and  other  Apostolic  Letters,"  as 
his  organ  for  condemning  "  the  chief  errors  of  this  our  most  un- 
happy age."  It  cannot  be  a  question  of  minor  importance, 
whether  this  condemnation  is  liable  to  mistake ;  whether  he  can 
possibly  condemn  as  an  error  what  is  really  a  truth. 

A  second  objection  refers  to  the  effect  necessarily  produced 
on  an  Anglican  by  our  doctrinal  avowals.  "  It  has  always 
"  been  the  recognized  rule  of  a  Catholic  controversialist,"  thus 
argue  these  objectors,  "  to  keep  altogether  in  the  background 
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"  (so  far  as  is  consistent  with  honesty)  that  portion  of 
"  Catholic  doctrine,  which  noil- Catholics  will  probably  mis- 
"  apprehend.  On  becoming  members  of  the  Church,  they 
"  will  proceed  healthily  from  one  step  to  another  ;  and  they 
"  will  thus,  ere  long,  view  in  its  true  colours  from  within  a 
"  large  body  of  truth,  which  they  could  not  have  accepted 
"without  extreme  difficulty  and  repugnance  while  contem- 
"  plating  it  from  without.  But  the  view  of  infallibility  held 
"  up  so  conspicuously  in  the  DUBLIN  REVIEW — even  if  by 
tf  experience  it  be  found  favourable  to  intellectual  liberty — 
' '  at  all  events,  in  anticipation  presents  a  most  different  aspect ; 
"  and  threatens  the  Protestant  inquirer  with  a  heavy  and 
"  intolerable  yoke." 

Now  to  this  objection  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  reply,  as 
we  have  already  not  unfrequently  replied.  It  would  suffice  to 
say,  that  it  is  the  Holy  Father  himself  who  forces  this  doctrine 
on  public  attention ;  and  that  so  long  as  he  continues  to  teach 
by  Encyclical,  Allocution,  and  other  Apostolic  Letters,  no 
inquiring  Protestant  can  reasonably  be  contented,  without 
some  distinct  explanation  on  the  authority  of  such  pronounce- 
ments. But  in  real  truth,  as  a  mere  matter  of  private  judg- 
ment, we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  under  present  circum- 
stances great  service  is  rendered  to  the  Church,  by  forcing  on 
the  attention  of  externs  the  full  doctrine  of  infallibility.  Our 
reason  for  this  opinion  is  the  following : — 

Individualism  or  private  judgment  was  involved  as  a 
principle  in  Protestantism  from  the  first ;  yet  only  by  slow 
degrees  has  it  been  carried  into  practical  effect.  For  some 
two  centuries  the  religion  of  Protestants,  with  certain  rare 
exceptions,  was  a  corporate  religion.  In  several  parts  of 
Europe  latterly  that  truly  anti- Christian  maxim  prevailed, 
"  cujus  est  regio  ejus  et  religio  •/'  but  everywhere  religion  was 
corporate.  Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  Zuinglian,  Socinian  societies 
differed  from  the  Catholic  Church  on  certain  prominent  tenets ; 
and  the  recognized  office  of  private  judgment  was  to  examine  the 
foundation  of  these  respective  tenets.  This  task  once  performed, 
the  inquirer  united  himself  to  one  or  other  of  these  societies 
as  the  case  might  be,  and  adopted  ' '  en  masse,"  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  whole  remaining  assemblage  of  its  doctrines 
and  practices.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  plain  that 
every  wise  and  charitable  Catholic  controversialist  would 
adapt  himself  to  this  universal  habit  of  Protestants  ;  he  would 
content  himself  if,  by  any  means  consistent  with  honesty,  he 
could  prevail  on  them  to  enter  the  Church.  It  might  be 
counted  on  with  confidence  that  if  they  once  became  Catholics, 
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they   would    submit    themselves   without   hesitation   to    the 
Churches  whole  body  of  formal  and  of  practical  teaching. 

It  is  very  evident  how  totally  different  is  the  present  atti- 
tude of  educated  and  thinking  Protestants,  and  what  vast 
strides  have  been  made  in  practically  applying  the  principle 
of  individualism.  None  are,  perhaps,  so  profoundly  imbued 
with  this  principle,  as  those  who  call  themselves  Unionists. 
They  seek  union  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  the 
express  intention  of  setting  her  magisterium  at  defiance;  in 
the  express  intention  of  explaining  away  her  definitions  into 
accordance  with  their  own  private  judgment.  It  would  be  a 
great  calamity  to  the  Church,  that  men  thus  minded  should 
effect  an  entrance  within  her  pale.  Are  you  prepared,  we  ask 
them,  to  enter  her  communion,  not  as  critics  and  judges,  but 
as  humble  disciples?  Are  you  prepared  to  comport  your- 
selves as  men  who  now  for  the  first  time  are  to  learn  the 
full  truth  ? — as  men  who  are  to  learn  it,  by  regulating  your 
interior  life  according  to  the  rules  and  counsels  which  she  will 
place  before  you,  and  by  unreservedly  surrendering  yourselves 
to  her  moral  and  spiritual  atmosphere?  If  you  are  so  pre- 
pared, heartily  and  joyfully  will  her  priests  open  to  you  her 
gates.  If  you  are  not  so  prepared,  and  until  you  are  so  pre- 
pared,— your  ignorance  may  probably  enough  be  invincible — 
but  your  proper  place  is  without  and  not  within.  To  become 
Catholics,  is  to  live  as  it  were  in  the  atmosphere  of  infallibility ; 
to  look  for  direction  at  every  moment  towards  the  Church  and 
the  Vicar  of  Christ.  And  we  consider  that  we  have  rendered 
important  service  both  to  the  Church  and  to  yourselves,  by 
enlarging  on  the  vast  extent  of  her  infallible  determinations. 
By  pondering  on  this  fact,  you  will  be  the  more  easily  led  to 
apprehend  the  true  character  of  that  authority  which  she 
claims,  and  to  understand  how  large  is  that  surrender  of 
private  judgment,  which  is  at  once  the  Catholic's  duty  and  his 
high  privilege. 

However  our  immediate  question  is,  of  course,  not  what  doc- 
trine concerning  infallibility  is  expedient,  but  what  doctrine  on 
that  subject  is  true  ;  and  we  are  now  to  prosecute  that  inquiry 
which  we  began  in  the  fourth  article  of  our  October  number.  We 
there  showed  (p.  348)  that — apart  altogether  from  the  question 
concerning  Encyclicals  and  other  Apostolic  Letters  —  the 
Church  has  for  many  centuries  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  forth 
various  "  minor  doctrinal  judgments ;"  i.e.,  judgments  which 
condemn  the  contradictory  tenet,  not  as  "  heretical,"  but  as 
meriting  some  lower  censure.  We  added  that  these  minor 
judgments  have  been  often  expressed  in  an  affirmative  as  well 
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as  in  a  negative  shape.  We  pointed  out  that  the  sphere  of 
these  infallible  decisions — which  sphere  is  called  in  theology  the 
"materia  fidei  et  morum"  (p.  294) — extends  far  beyond  the 
actual  and  the  virtual  Deposit  (p.  352);  that  it  reaches  all  truths 
of  whatever  kind,  which  are  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  revealed  dogmata.  We  further  stated  (p.  348)  that  it 
seems  to  us  a  most  convenient  usage,  and  that  we  shall  our- 
selves follow  it,  to  use  the  word  ' '  dogma "  exclusively  for 
those  verities  which  have  been  actually  revealed ;  and  to  use 
the  word  ft  doctrine  "  in  a  far  wider  sense,  as  comprehending 
all  truths  infallibly  taught  by  the  Church  even  in  matters 
primarily  secular.* 

In  regard  to  these  "  minor  judgments  "  themselves,  which 
are  "doctrinal"  but  not  "dogmatic," — which  condemn  the 
contradictory  tenet  not  as  heretical  but  only  as  unsound — we 
arrived  in  October  at  various  conclusions,  to  some  of  which 
we  shall  refer  as  we  proceed.  But  the  main  purpose  of  our 
present  article  is  to  maintain,  that  these  minor  judgments  need 
not  be  issued  in  the  particular  form  of  a  Bull  or  even  a  Brief; 
that  they  may  be  contained  in  Encyclicals  and  other  Apostolic 
Letters  which  are  put  forth  with  less  solemnity.  Or,  to  express 
the  same  proposition  in  a  slightly  different  way,  we  are  to 
maintain  that  the  doctrinal  instruction,  put  forth  in  Encyclicals 
and  in  certain  other  Apostolic  Letters,  is  infallibly  true.  Ob- 
serve, we  do  not  say  that  the  preambles,  arguments,  and  obiter 
dicta  of  these  Letters  are  infallibly  true,  but  only  the  doctrinal 
instruction  which  they  inculcate. 

In  this,  as  ir.  our  preceding  article,  we  shall  assume  two 
principles,  which  F.  Eyder  holds  as  strongly  as  we  do  :  viz.  (1) 
that  whatever  infallibility  is  possessed  by  the  Church,  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  Supreme  Pontiff;  and  (2)  that  whatever  infal- 
libility is  claimed  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  is  really  possessed 
by  him.  We  will  further  remind  our  readers  (see  our  last 
number,  p.  339)  that  the  Supreme  Pontiff  never  formally  uses 
this  word  "infallibility;"  but  that  he  is  admitted  by  F.  Ryder 
and  by  all  non-Gallicans  to  claim  infallibility,  whenever  he 
speaks  in  his  capacity  of  Universal  Teacher. 

We  must  also  be  careful  to  premise  one  further  remark. 
We  were  arguing,  last  October,  against  the  tenet  that  the 
Church's  infallibility  is  confined  to  her  definitions  of  faith. 
This  tenet  is  contemplated  expressly  by  approved  theologians ; 

*  Pius  IX.  employs  this  distinction  between  dogma  and  doctrine  in  his 
Letter  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  "  It  is  a  dogma  of  faith  that  Matrimony 
has  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament  ;  and  it  is  a  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Church  that  among  Christians  the  Sacrament  is  of  the  essence  of 
Matrimony,  &c.,  &c." 
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is  denounced  by  all  of  them  as  theologically  unsound ;  and  by 
many  of  them  as  actually  heretical :  we  spoke  therefore 
throughout  that  article  with  considerable  confidence.  Now, 
on  the  present  occasion  also,  \ve  have  a  right  with  equal  con- 
fidence to  maintain  our  convictions,  on  the  infallibility  of  the 
' '  Mirari  vos  "  and  of  the  "  Quanta  cura,"  and  on  certain 
other  matters  also.  Still  the  general  subject  is  in  some  sense 
new,  since  the  precise  marks  of  a  minor  doctrinal  judgment 
being  ex  cathedra  have  not  been  (so  far  as  we  know)  ex- 
pressly treated  in  the  schools.  We  maintain  therefore  several 
of  our  propositions,  merely  as  those  which  appear  to  ourselves 
in  greater  or  less  degree  probable.  We  submit  the  whole 
with  sincerest  deference  to  those  many  persons,  who  are  far 
more  thorough  theologians  than  the  present  writer ;  and  we 
promise  that  we  will  carefully  attend  to  any  suggestion  with 
which  they  may  favour  us,  on  the  various  matters  which 
we  treat. 

But  now,  even  before  we  embark  on  our  argument,  we  are 
met  by  an  objection  in  limine.  l '  The  propositions  of  Encyc- 
licals," says  F.  Ryder  (p.  18),  "  do  not  enunciate  any  new 
truth  nor  even  any  new  logical  development  of  an  old  truth." 
Certainly  this  is  moving  the  previous  question  with  a  ven- 
geance :  if  they  contain  no  new  doctrinal  instruction  at  all,  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  discuss  the  hypothetical  question,  whether 
if  they  did  contain  such  instruction  it  would  be  infallible .  Now 
we  have  admitted  ona various  previous  occasions  that  the  use  of 
these  less  solemn  utterances,  as  vehicles  of  doctrinal  instruction, 
is  on  the  whole  perhaps  comparatively  new,  at  least  as  regards 
the  later  centuries  of  ecclesiastical  history.  "Until  recent 
times,"  says  F.  Knox  (p.  63),  "the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  have 
been  accustomed,  as  a  general  rule,  to  issue  their  doctrinal 
decrees  in  the  form  of  a  Bull."*  Let  us  confine  our  examina- 
tion then  to  this  simple  inquiry.  Have  the  present  Pontiff 
and  his  predecessor  intended  to  put  forth  doctrinal  instruction, 
in  Encyclicals  or  other  Apostolic  letters  which  were  not  Bulls? 
Observe,  we  are  not  as  yet  inquiring  whether  in  such  Apo- 
stolic letters  they  put  forth  doctrinal  instruction  ex  cathedra, 
but  only  whether  they  put  forth  any  at  all.  And  to  ask  this 
question  is  surely  to  answer  it.  No  one,  be  he  Catholic,  Pro- 
testant, or  Infidel,  can  read  Pius  IX. 'a  "  Quanta  cura,"  or  his 
Munich  Brief,  or  his  condemnation  of  Giinther  or  Frohscham- 
mer,  without  admitting  it  to  contain  doctrinal  instruction; 

*  It  would  be  of  much  service,  we  think,  if  some  one  of  competent  learn- 
ing would  examine  the  question,  to  what  precise  extent  this  allegation  will 
hold.  The  condemnation  of  Fenelon,  for  instance,  was  not  by  Bull. 
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whether  he  regard  that  instruction  as  true  or  as  false.  As  to 
the  ' '  Mirari  vos," — in  the  "  Singular!  nos,"  issued  three  years 
later,,  Gregory  XVI.  expressly  declared  that  in  the  earlier 
Encyclical  he  had  intended  to  teach  "  Catholic  doctrine/'  And 
indeed  when  first  the  "  Mirari  vos  "  appeared,  Card.  Pacca 
had  written  to  Lamennais,  by  the  Pope's  express  order,  to 
inform  him  that  this  new  Encyclical  was  intended  to  condemn 
"  certain  doctrines/'  which  "had  been  treated  and  developed 
in  the  Avenir,  and  on  which  S.  Peter's  successor  could  not 
preserve  silence." 

There  is  really  then  nothing  on  earth  certain,  if  this  be  not 
certain;  if  it  be  not  certain,  that  Gregory  XVI.  conveyed 
certain  doctrinal  instruction  in  the  "  Mirari  vos,"  and  Pius  IX. 
in  various  Encyclicals  and  other  Apostolic  Letters.  The  only 
question  which  can  possibly  be  raised  concerning  either 
Pontiff  is,  whether  he  intended  to  convey  such  instruction  in 
his  capacity  of  Universal  Teacher,  or  in  some  other.  If  in  the 
former,  it  is  confessedly  infallible ;  otherwise,  confessedly  it 
does  not  enjoy  that  prerogative.  This  is  precisely  the  one 
relevant  question ;  and  it  will  be  the  most  convenient  course  to 
lay  down  the  various  propositions  for  which  we  are  to  argue, 
as  so  many  successive  theses. 

One  explanation  should,  however,  be  distinctly  added. 
The  Pope  may,  if  such  be  his  will,  infallibly  inculcate  some 
doctrine  on  the  Universal  Church,  not  as  certain  but  only  as 
more  probable.  Such  was  Clement  V/s  well-known  decla- 
ration (Denz.  n.  411),  that  the  opinion  was  "more  probable" 
of  habitual  grace  being  infused  into  infants  in  Baptism. 
Whether  or  no  the  Pope  intends  only  this  in  a  particular  case, 
must  be  judged  of  course  by  the  language,  context,  circum- 
stances, of  his  declaration. 

Thesis  I.  If  an  Encyclical  be  addressed  by  a  Pope  to  all 
the  bishops  of  the  Church,  whatever  doctrinal  instruction  it 
may  contain  is  infallibly  true. 

This  thesis  is  so  very  evident  on  Catholic  principles,  that 
our  only  difficulty  is  to  discover  any  premiss  which  shall  be 
more  immediately  obvious  than  the  thesis  itself.  If  the  Pope 
puts  forth  an  instruction,  it  is  either  intended  for  certain 
individuals,  or  for  the  whole  Church ;  and  if  intended  for  the 
latter,  is  infallible.  But  a  universal*  Encyclical  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  intended  for  certain  individuals ;  because  the  Holy 
Father,  by  addressing  it  to  all  the  bishops  of  the  Church, 

*  It  will  be  convenient  to  use  the  phrase  "  universal  Encyclical,"  as  ex- 
pressing an  Encyclical  addressed  to  all  Catholic  bishops;  and  a  "  partial" 
Encyclical,  as  expressing  one  not  universal 
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impliedly  exhorts  them  to  inculcate  this  doctrine  on  their 
respective  flocks.  Since  therefore  such  instruction  is  intended 
for  the  whole  Church,  it  is  put  forth  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
as  Universal  Teacher,  and  is  therefore  infallible. 

This  reasoning  is  surely  so  simple  and  straightforward,  that 
no  confirmation  can  be  needed :  yet  we  will  once  more,  at  the 
risk  of  wearying  our  readers'  patience,  draw  their  attention  to 
the  "  Mirari  vos."  This  Encyclical  in  no  respect  differs  from 
others  as  to  its  form  and  style  :  except  indeed  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  rhetorical  ever  put  forth  ;  one  less  suggesting  the 
idea  of  a  doctrinal  definition  than,  perhaps,  any  other  which 
can  be  named.*  It  expresses  no  intention  whatever  of  obliging 
interior  assent.  Yet  the  whole  subsequent  course  of  eccle- 
siastical events  in  France  proceeded  on  the  basis  of  Gregory 
XVI/s  claiming  infallibility  for  its  doctrinal  instruction ;  and 
in  the  "  Singular!  nos  "  he  expressly  declares  that  he  had 
issued  it  as  Universal  Teacher.  "  In  which  Encyclical  Letter/' 
he  says,  "  according  to  the  duty  of  our  office,  we  declared  to  the 
whole  Catholic  flock  sound  doctrine ,  and  that  which  alone  it  is 
lawful  to  follow  on  the  subjects  mentioned  therein."  And 
again:  "He  [Lamennais]  endeavoured  to  overthrow  the  Catholic 
doctrine,  which  we  defined,  according  to  the  authority  committed 
to  us  unworthy  [humilitati  nostras]  concerning  due  subjection, 
&c.,  &c."  If  this  particular  Encyclical  be  thus  infallible, 
what  shadow  of  reason  can  there  be  for  denying  the  same  pre- 
rogative to  other  utterances,  which  are  precisely  similar  in 
character  ?  or  rather  indeed,  which  are  often  far  more 
suggestive  than  this,  of  being  intended  as  doctrinal  defini- 
tions ? 

Again,  as  we  shall  presently  show  at  length,  it  is  demon- 
stratively certain  that  in  the  "  Quanta  cura  "  Pius  IX.  declares 
himself  to  have  spoken  ex  cathedra  in  various  Encyclicals, 
Allocutions,  and  other  Apostolic  Letters. 

How  cogent  is  the  reasoning  which  establishes  the  infalli- 
bility of  doctrinal  Encyclicals,  will  be  evident  from  one 
circumstance.  A  vast  number  of  objections  has  been  made 
against  the  conclusion  itself,  but  not  one  (so  far  as  we  know) 
against  the  arguments  alleged  in  its  support.  Those,  however, 
which  have  been  made  against  the  conclusion  deserve  our 
careful  attention,  and  this  will  be  the  best  place  for  considering 

*  In  January,  1865,  p.  48,  we  ventured  thus  to  speak  of  it  :  "  There  is  no 
attempt  at  precise  and  scientific  analysis,  whether  of  the  tenets  condemned 
or  of  the  [contradictory]  truths  inculcated  ;  but  rather  a  copious  flow  of 
rhetoric — most  impressive  indeed  and  beautiful,  but  still  rhetoric — and  a 
certain  tone  of  pious  excitement  very  different  from  that  which  pervades 
definitions  of  faith." 
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them.  They  apply,  as  will  be  seen,  not  to  Encyclicals  alone, 
but  to  all  those  Apostolic  Letters  for  which  we  claim  an 
ex  cathedra  character :  and  we  shall  therefore  consider  them 
at  once  in  this  their  more  general  application. 

Objection  1st.  "  It  has  always  been  the  habit  of  Popes  to 
"  clothe  in  the  form  of  a  Bull  every  pronouncement,  which  is 
"  of  so  solemn  a  character  as  to  possess  the  high  prerogative 
"of  infallibility." 

We  will  only  grant  for  argument's  sake,  and  not  otherwise, 
that  such  a  statement  is  universally  true  concerning  any 
period  of  the  Church's  history;  but  it  most  assuredly  is  not 
true  of  every  period.  The  objector  himself  will  not  maintain 
that  dogmatic  Bulls  were  the  instruments,  whereby  successive 
Popes  condemned  the  Arian,  Pelagian,  Nestorian,  and  Euty- 
chian  heresies ;  and  these  dogmatic  definitions  cannot  exactly 
be  considered  as  of  minor  importance.  Goschler,  in  his  theo- 
logical dictionary,  says  that  the  issue  of  documents  in  the 
form  of  a  Bull  may  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  S.  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  even  earlier  :  but  there  was  a  long  series  of 
infallible  Pontiffs  before  S.  Gregory  the  Great.  What 
Pontiffs  did  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  they  may  do  (if 
to  them  seems  good)  in  the  nineteenth  :  it  is  a  simple  question 
of  fact,  whether  they  have  pronounced  as  Universal  Teachers 
in  a  less  solemn  form  than  that  of  a  Bull.  Now,  as  we  pointed 
out  a  page  or  two  back,  Gregory  XVI.,  in  a  later  Encyclical, 
declared  almost  in  so  many  words  that  he  had  issued  the 
"  Mirari  vos  "  as  Universal  Teacher.  To  disbelieve  his  state- 
ment, as  we  urged  last  October  (p.  508),  is  to  allege  that  he 
declared  to  the  Universal  Episcopate  what  he  knew  to  be  a 
falsehood ;  that  falsehood  being  nothing  less  than  the  menda- 
cious allegation  of  a  pretended  dogmatical  fact,  and  the  solemn 
promulgation  of  a  false  and  spurious  rule  of  Catholic  belief. 
Similar  remarks  may  obviously  be  made  on  the  "  Quanta  cura;" 
and  on  the  various  "  Encyclicals,  Allocutions,  and  other  Apos- 
tolic Letters/'  to  which  the  "  Quanta  cura"  refers. 

Objection  2nd.  "The  Church's  infallibility  does  not  extend 
"  beyond  the  dogmata  of  faith  and  morals ;  or  at  the  utmost, 
"  beyond  strictly  logical  consequences  deduced  therefrom.  But 
"the  doctrines  declared  in  Encyclicals  and  the  like,  are  in 
"  great  degree  external  to  that  sphere  •  they  do  not  there- 
fore fall  within  the  object-matter  of  infallibility." 

We  reasoned  at  length  against  this  objector's  premiss  in 
our  last  number.  We  argued  (p.  356)  that  "  there  is  no  class 
of  subjects  on  which  these  later  utterances  pronounce,  to 
which  a  parallel  cannot  easily  be  found  in  earlier  doctrinal 
judgments;"  that  even  if  infallibility  were  confined  to 
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loctrinal  Bulls,  it  would  still  be  "  most  evident  that  the 
Church's  infallible  judgments  extend  over  a  far  wider  sphere 
than  the  actual  and  virtual  deposit  "  (p.  352). 

Objection  3rd.  "  But  these  later  pronouncements  are  not  on 
"  theological  ground  at  all ;  or,  at  least,  are  only  so  in  a  very 
"  small  degree.  They  are  occupied  almost  exclusively  with 
"  such  matters  as  the  Pope's  civil  princedom;  or  the  true  rela- 
"  tions  of  Church  and  State ;  or  the  various  systems  of  modern 
"  philosophy.'-' 

In  the  first  place  this  objection  somewhat  overstates  the 
matter  of  fact;  for  Christian  doctrine  on  the  Sacrament  of 
Matrimony  has  been  considerably  illustrated  by  these  more 
recent  Pontifical  Acts.  Indeed,  among  the  eighty  propositions 
censured  in  the  Syllabus,  no  fewer  than  ten  offend  against  this 
very  doctrine.*  But  so  far  as  the  objection  truly  alleges  facts, 
the  "  Teacher  of  all  Christians  "  is  pursuing  that  very  course, 
which  might  have  been  expected  of  him  under  present  circum- 
stances. At  this  day  the  world  in  general  is  so  indifferent  to 
dogma,  that  men  are  not  tempted  to  directly  theological  error ; 
except  indeed  in  those  particulars,  such  as  Matrimony,  in  which 
it  bears  most  closely  on  external  conduct.  Otherwise  they  do 
not  care  enough  about  any  dogma,  to  take  the  trouble  of 
assailing  it ;  because  to  assail  it  implies  that  they  have  it  in 
their  thoughts.  Are  you  to  suppose  then  that  the  misbeliev- 
ing spirit  is  less  active  or  less  injurious  than  in  earlier  ages  ? 
Rather,  as  is  evident,  the  very  contrary :  but  that  spirit  will 
vent  itself,  not  in  attacking  the  Deposit  of  Faith,  but  in 
ignoring  it;  in  pursuing  philosophical,  literary,  political  studies, 
without  any  reference  to  the  light  thrown  on  them  by  Revela- 
tion. Those  perils  then  to  which  the  Faith  is  now  exposed, 
lie  far  more  in  the  sphere  of  history,  politics,  and  philosophy, 
than  of  theology  proper.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  he  who 
by  Divine  promise  is  the  Church's  faithful  guardian  against 
those  perils,  will  devote  his  principal  energy  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  religious  error  in  things  secular. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  this  circumstance  may  be  the 


*  To  this  extent  we  ourselves  overstated  the  matter  in  our  last  number, 
p.  334.  The  reasons  which  have  necessitated  these  frequent  declarations  on 
the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony  are  excellently  stated  by  F.  Martin  in  his 
work  on  that  subject,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  641-2.  "  In  these  times  it  is  the  more 
necessary,"  he  says,  "  to  hold  and  profess  inviolately  the  sound  and  true  doc- 
trine concerning  Matrimony  being  subject  only  to  the  Church,  because  many 
secular  powers,  in  order  to  trouble  the  Catholic  Church  and  injure  the  true 
religion  in  their  territories,  have  with  the  most  unjust  presumption  arrogated 
to  themselves  the  right  of  enacting  nefarious  laws  concerning  marriage, 
&c.,  &c." 
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reason,  which  has  induced  recent  Pontiffs  to  teach  ex  cathedra 
almost  uniformly  in  a  less  solemn  form  than  that  of  a  Dogmatic 
Bull.  The  errors  which  they  have  to  condemn  are  not  in 
general  directly  theological,  but  are  found  for  the  most  part  on 
ground  primarily  secular. 

Objection  4th.  "  These  Acts  do  not  purport  in  form  and 
"  style  to  be  doctrinal  judgments  at  all.  They  are  indissolubly 
"  mixed  up  throughout  with  references  to  passing  events. 
"  Thus  the  '  Mirari  vos '  purports  to  be  Gregory  XVI. 's 
"  address  t.o  the  bishops  on  occasion  of  his  accession.  Again, 
"  several  propositions  in  the  Syllabus  are  taken  from  Allocu- 
"  tions,  which  no  one  on  the  surface — no  one  who  has  not 
"  carefully  examined  their  contents — would  suppose  to  possess 
tf  a  doctrinal  character." 

Now  in  the  first  place  we  must  protest  against  the  rele- 
vancy of  such  an  objection  as  this.  If  there  is  abundantly 
sufficient  evidence  of  an  instruction  having  been  inculcated  011 
the  Church  by  a  Pope,  you  have  no  right  to  reject  it  on  some 
a  priori  theory,  as  to  what  dress  such  an  instruction  should 
wear.  Even  were  there  no  precedent  for  this  particular  form 
of  instruction,  such  a  circumstance  would  be  unimportant. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Church  had  expressed  no  minor 
censures  at  all ;  nay,  there  was  a  time  when  she  had  issued  no 
definitions  of  faith.  (See  our  remarks  last  October,  pp.  360- 
365.)  Yet  when  definitions  of  faith  and  minor  censures  suc- 
cessively appeared,  they  were  ipso  facto  known  to  be  infallible, 
as  flowing  from  her  infallible  magisterium.  In  the  same 
manner,  at  a  later  period  of  history,  the  Holy  Ghost  for 
inscrutable  reasons  may  alter  the  particular  form  in  which 
a  doctrinal  instruction  is  delivered  to  the  faithful. 

But  there  is  really  no  novelty  whatever,  in  a  doctrinal  judg- 
ment being  mixed  up  with  a  comment  on  passing  events.  We 
doubt  not  that  students  deeply  versed  in  Ecclesiastical  History 
will  remember  numerous  instances  of  this  kind.  To  the  pre- 
sent writer  two  illustrations  immediately  present  themselves, 
and  he  has  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  search  for  more. 

Illustration  the  first.  For  various  reasons,  no  more  im- 
portant dogmatical  definition  ever  issued  from  the  Holy  See 
than  S.  Leo's  condemnation  of  the  Eutychian  heresy ;  a 
definition  which  will  presently  come  before  the  reader  again  in 
a  different  connection.  Here  we  observe,  that  on  first  taking 
it  up  there  is  nothing  which  leads  you  to  expect  a  doctrinal 
definition  at  all ;  and  that  it  is  indissolubly  mixed  up  through- 
out with  a  reference  to  passing  events.  We  will  give  a  brief 
analysis  of  its  contents,  that  the  truth  of  our  remark  may  be 
apparent. 
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It  is  addressed  to  S.  Flavian.  The  Holy  Pontiff  begins  by 
expressing  his  surprise  that  S.  Flavian's  letter  had  been  so 
long  in  reaching  him.  Now  for  the  first  time,  he  proceeds  to 
say,  he  understands  what  has  really  taken  place  in  the  East ; 
he  sees  that  Eutyches  is  a  foolish  and  unlearned  man,  who 
proudly  refuses  to  learn  from  others  wiser  than  himself;  who 
does  not  understand  the  very  elementary  dogmata  contained 
in  the  Symbol.  Had  he  only  considered  three  particular 
clauses  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  he  would  never  have  devised 
his  heresy.  S.  Leo  proceeds  to  explain  how  these  three  clauses 
are  really  inconsistent  with  the  new  heresy;  but  adds  that 
even  if  Eutyches  had  so  blinded  himself  as  to  be  incapable  of 
this  obvious  reasoning,  the  words  of  Scripture  are  express 
against  him.  The  holy  Pontiff  is  thus  led,  apparently  by  the 
mere  natural  course  of  his  argument,  to  state  scientifically 
that  portion  of  Christian  dogma  which  Eutyches  assailed,  and 
to  confirm  it  by  Scriptural  testimonies.  He  then  concludes 
his  letter,  by  commenting  on  what  had  passed  between  his  cor- 
respondent S.  Flavian  and  the  heresiarch.  He  expresses 
wonder  that  none  of  the  assembled  bishops  had  rebuked  the 
perverse  expression  of  doctrine  which  the  latter  had  uttered ; 
and  adds  that  if  the  heretic  repents,  he  trusts  S.  Flavian  will 
press  him  to  purge  himself  from  the  stain  of  this  false  pro- 
fession. The  Pontiff  perceives,  from  the  account  of  facts  just 
received,  that  Eutyches  has  been  latterly  less  attached  to  his 
heresy  than  he  was  at  first ;  but  as  he  refused  to  anathematize 
it,  judges  S.  Flavian  to  have  been  quite  right  in  condemning 
him.  Still  the  heresiarch  can  be  at  once  joyfully  received 
back  if  he  turns  from  his  error.  S.  Leo  concludes  with  men- 
tioning by  name  the  legates  and  the  notary,  whom  he  sends  to 
the  East  with  a  view  of  bringing  the  whole  matter  to  a  good 
conclusion. 

The  dogmatic  definition  then,  strictly  so  called,  is  embedded 
and  involved  in  the  general  context  of  the  Epistle,  just  as  is 
the  fashion  of  various  modern  Apostolic  Letters.  The  portion 
extracted  by  Denzinger  (nn.  32,  33)  for  its  dogmatic  signifi- 
cance, is  literally  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  whole  Letter ; 
though  we  admit  that  that  invaluable  compiler  might  with 
great  advantage  have  considerably  increased  his  extracts.  Yet 
this  Letter,  as  the  reader  will  presently  see,  was  diligently  cir- 
culated by  S.Leo  throughout  the  East  and  West,  and  universally 
understood  as  his  solemn  definition  of  Apostolic  dogma. 

Illustration  the  second.  S.  Hormisdas's  letter  to  Possessor, 
an  African  bishop,  is  declared  by  F.  Faure  (as  will  be  here- 
after mentioned)  to  be  one  of  the  four  most  momentous  ante- 
Tridentine  definitions  on  the  doctrines  of  Grace.  It  will  be 
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found  in  Baronius,  A.D.  520,  nn.  xvi.  et  seq.  It  so  far  differs 
indeed  from  S.  Leo's  Epistle,  that  it  begins  with  promising  a 
doctrinal  response ;  but  a  less  proportionate  part  of  it  is 
dogmatic  than  even  of  S.  Leo's.  In  its  general  drift  it  much 
reminds  one  of  those  Allocutions,  the  immediate  object  of 
which  appears  (so  to  speak)  only  ecclesiastical ;  and  in  which 
the  doctrinal  judgments  form  an  exception  to  the  general 
tenor.  The  excesses  of  certain  Scythian  monks  seem  the 
main  thing  which  occupied  the  Pontiff's  mind ;  and,  indeed, 
Pagius  thus  speaks,  in  his  notes  on  the  passage  of  Baronius : 
"  Possessor's  letter/'  says  Pagius,  "  found  Hormisdas  in  a 
bitter  state  of  mind  towards  the  monks,  justly  indignant  as  he 
was  at  their  recent  departure.  Consequently,  in  the  former 
part  of  his  answer  to  Possessor  he  uttered  large  invectives 
against  the  monks." 

Objection  5th.  "  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  no  Pontifical  Act 
"  is  infallible  in  its  preamble,  its  arguments,  its  obiter  dicta. 
"  But  who  is  to  decide  for  us  in  any  given  case  what  are  its 
"  arguments  and  its  obiter  dicta  ?  Each  man's  private  judg- 
"  rnent.  Surely  it  is  incredible  that  there  can  be  a  pronounce- 
"  ment  ex  cathedra,  on  which  there  may  be  an  honest  difference 
"  of  opinion  as  to  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  infallibly  pro- 
"  nounced." 

This  is  the  last  general  objection  which  we  shall  have  to 
consider;  and  its  treatment  will  occupy  a  larger  space  than 
that  of  the  preceding.  We  reply  to  it,  firstly,  as  to  the 
preceding  objection.  If  there  is  abundantly  sufficient  evidence 
of  an  instruction  having  been  inculcated  on  the  Church  by  a 
Pope,  you  have  no  right  to  reject  it  on  some  a  priori  theory,  as 
to  what  dress  such  an  instruction  should  wear. 

Secondly,  we  consider  that  the  objection  greatly  overstates 
facts.  For  instance :  there  is  perhaps  no  Pontifical  Act 
which  presents  so  much  difficulty  as  the  "Mirari  vos,"  to 
those  desirous  of  knowing  the  precise  extent  reached  by  its 
definitions.  Yet  no  one  can  doubt,  at  all  events,  that  the 
opinion  is  therein  condemned,  which  would  account  liberty  of 
worships  and  of  the  press  as  a  positive  good ;  nor,  again,  can 
any  one  doubt  that  Gregory  XVI.  represents  liberty  of  the  press 
as  a  serious  calamity,  in  that  shape  in  which  it  now  so  widely 
exists  throughout  the  civilized  world.  So  much  on  the  "Mirari 
vos."  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  knowing  what  the  Holy  Father  pronounces.  How 
singularly  harmonious  and  consistent,  e.  g.,  is  Pius  IX/s 
whole  teaching  on  the  necessity  of  his  civil  princedom  !  Some 
few  Catholics  (alas !)  doubt  the  infallibility  of  that  teaching, 
but  there  is  no  second  opinion  on  its  purport.  Or,  take  the 
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various  philosophical  instructions — such  as  the  condemna- 
tion of  Hermes  or  of  Frohschammer — you  may  recalcitrate 
against  the  Pope's  doctrine,  but  you  cannot  possibly  doubt 
what  he  means.  In  particular,  we  would  refer  to  the  "  Gra- 
vissimas  inter"  (Recueil,p.466)whichcondemnsFr6hschammer. 
If  words  of  praise  may  be  permitted  where  speaking  of  that 
which  is  infallible,  we  should  point  out  that  the  matter  in  hand 
is  one  of  uncommon  difficulty;  and  we  should  ask  how  that 
matter  could  imaginably  be  handled  after  a  fashion,  more 
exhaustive  and  at  the  same  time  more  unmistakably  intelli- 
gible. Lastly,  the  te  Quanta  cura  "  proceeds  from  beginning 
to  end  on  so  orderly  and  methodical  an  arrangement,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  so.  As  a  whole,  in  fact,  the  "  Quanta 
cura "  has  far  more  the  appearance  of  a  doctrinal  definition, 
than  has  S.  Leo's  Dogmatic  Letter.  Nor  can  any  one  have 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  distinguishing  its  instructions  from 
its  preamble,  its  arguments,  and  its  obiter  dicta. 

Thirdly,  we  do  not  deny  that  in  a  few  particular  cases  there 
may  really  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  doubt,  whether  this  or  that 
given  proposition  is  an  instruction  or  an  obiter  dictum;  or 
again  whether  the  Pope  teaches  it  as  certain, or  only  as  probable. 
But  there  is  one  excellent  purpose,  at  all  events,  which  may  ima- 
ginably be  promoted  by  this  circumstance;  viz.,  moral  proba- 
tion. Take  a  parallel  case.  Not  unfrequently  the  path  of  duty  is 
really  hard  to  find,  however  honest  and  straightforward  tho 
intention.  And  it  is  a  commonplace  to  point  out,  that  often 
this  very  perplexity  constitutes  a  moral  probation.  So  in 
such  cases  as  we  have  supposed.  A  Catholic  is  not  under 
a  peremptory  obligation,  but  is  called  on  to  exercise  a  wise 
discretion.  How  powerfully  may  the  exercise  of  this  discretion 
affect  the  character  for  good  or  evil !  Suppose  two  Catholics 
circumstanced  according  to  the  above  description.  One  puts 
aside,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  all  bias  and  prejudice,  and 
supplicates  for  grace  to  aid  him  in  the  attempt ;  he  applies 
himself  exclusively  to  examine  what  the  Church  teaches  or 
indicates.  The  other  is  satisfied  with  ascertaining  that  the 
Church's  voice  is  not  unmistakably  against  his  own  inclination, 
and  troubles  himself  no  further  in  the  matter.  The  former 
will  have  made  an  important  stride  in  the  increase  of  docility 
and  of  a  Catholic  spirit;  the  other  will  have  failed  in  that 
precise  probation,  with  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  visit  him. 

Fourthly,  we  altogether  deny  that  this  objection,  whatever 
its  value,  tells  exclusively  against  those  more  modern  Pontifical 
Acts  which  we  are  here  treating.  F.  Tanner,  S.J.,  lived  two 
centuries  ago;  and  yet  F.  Ryder  himself  (p.  70)  has  given  an 
extract  from  him  which  abundantly  evinces  the  truth  of  our 
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remark.  ' '  If  the  Pontiff,"  says  that  theologian,  "  puts  forth 
any  decree  in  the  materia  of  faith  as  Pastor  of  the  Church,  we 
must  diligently  examine — from  the  circumstances,  the  words  of 
the  decree,  the  occasion  of  writing,  the  question  proposed, — on 
what  it  is  which  the  Pontiff  intends  directly  to  determine." 
He  must  be  understood  not  to  decide  a  question  ex  cathedra 
1  ( as  often  as  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  words  and  circum- 
stances that  he  is  only  expressing  his  private  judgment  or  pro- 
posing something  merely  as  the  more  probable  doctrine.  In 
estimating  which  matter  both  the  judgment  of  the  learned  and 
the  sense  and  consent  of  the  faithful  count  for  a  great  deal.3' 
You  see  he  mentions  this  difficulty — the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining the  precise  proposition  or  propositions  infallibly 
condemned — not  as  a  rare,  but  rather  as  the  ordinary  circum- 
stance :  and  yet  F.  Eyder  could  not  himself  express  the 
difficulty  more  strongly,  as  applicable  to  a  modern  Encyclical 
or  other  Apostolic  Letter.  Fortified  then  by  Tanner's  au- 
thority, we  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  search  for  pre- 
cedents ;  though  we  doubt  not  that  such  might  most  easily  be 
found. 

We  now  add  finally  that  the  objection  before  us  implies 
a  premiss,  (which  on  other  grounds  altogether)  cannot  possibly 
be  conceded.  It  implies  that  doctrinal  determinations  must 
always  be  clear  and  unmistakable;  that  there  can  never 
be  honestly  any  very  wide  divergence  on  their  true  in- 
terpretation. But  this  premiss,  we  say,  cannot  possibly 
be  maintained.  We  will  not  attempt  to  treat  so  large 
a  subject  episodically,  but  we  will  mention  one  obvious 
instance  to  the  contrary  which  at  once  presents  itself.  The 
Church  infallibly  teaches  "Nemo  habet  de  suo  nisi  nien- 
dacium  et  peccatum  "  (Cone.  Araus,  canon  22 ;  Denz.,  n.  165). 
Now  it  is  really  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  divergence 
which  exists  among  orthodox  and  pious  theologians,  on 
the  meaning  of  this  determination.  What  increases  the 
difficulty  is  the  38th  condemned  proposition  of  Quesnel  : 
"  Peccator  non  est  liber  nisi  ad  malum,  sine  gratia  Libera- 
toris."  We  are  very  far  from  denying  that  a  doctrine  can  be 
drawn  out,  which  shall  fully  harmonize  with  these  two  infallible 
decisions :  but  certain  it  is  that  theologians,  perfectly  honest 
and  loyal  to  the  Church,  differ  from  each  other  most  widely 
on  the  interpretation  to  be  given  them. 

We  have  now,  therefore,  considered  all  the  objections 
which  have  been  suggested  to  us  by  others,  or  which  occur  to 
our  own  mind,  as  telling  against  the  infallibility,  both  of 
Encyclicals,  and  of  those  other  Apostolic  Letters  to  which  we 
ascribe  that  prerogative.  One  objection  still  remains  to  be 
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treated,  which  tells,  not  against  the  infallibility  of  universal 
Encyclicals,  but  against  that  of  all  Apostolic  Letters  which 
are  not  formally  addressed  to  the  whole  Church.  We  will 
not,  however,  state  at  length  this  objection,  until  we  have 
expressed  our  various  remaining  theses,  and  adduced  the 
positive  arguments  on  which  they  respectively  rest. 

Thesis  II.  Every  doctrinal  Act  is  ex  cathedra,  which  issues 
officially  from  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  and  is  headed  "  in  per- 
petuam  rei  memoriam,"  or  appears  in  some  similarly  general 
form. 

Such  are  three  Acts  among  those  from  which  the  Syllabus 
was  compiled:  viz.,  the  (<  Multiplices  inter,"  June  10,  1851; 
"  Ad  Apostolicse,  "  August  25,  1851 ;  and  "  Cum  Catholica," 
March  26,  1860.  Such,  again,  was  Gregory  XVI/s  condem- 
nation of  Hermes.  And  the  reason  of  our  thesis  is  most 
evident.  If  the  Holy  Father  puts  forth  any  given  doctrinal 
instruction,  it  must  be  intended  either  for  some  particular 
persons  or  for  the  Universal  Church.  But  in  this  case  no 
particular  persons  are  even  hinted  at ;  and  the  other  alter- 
native therefore  necessarily  follows. 

Thesis  III.  The  Syllabus  of  December  8,  1864,  furnishes 
an  infallible  Rule  of  belief. 

There  are  some  theologians,  we  understand,  holding  heartily 
the  same  general  opinions  that  we  ourselves  follow,  who  doubt 
whether  the  Syllabus,  when  first  issued,  was  certainly  infallible. 
We  cannot  but  distrust  our  own  judgment,  where  it  is  opposed 
to  theirs ;  yet  we  confess  we  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand their  position.  The  Syllabus  was  sent  round  to  all 
Catholic  bishops  by  the  Pope's  command,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  serving  as  a  guide  to  their  teaching.  We  never 
understood  how  the  Universal  Teacher  could  possibly  so  act, 
without  guaranteeing  the  truth  of  what  was  thus  en  cyclically 
addressed. 

But  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  need  of  considering  this 
question;  and  these  very  theologians  admit  that  the  infallibility 
of  the  Syllabus  is  now  beyond  the  possibility  of  question.  As 
we  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  so  soon  as  the  Syllabus 
appeared,  various  bishops  declared  confidently,  and  as  a 
matter  of  elementary  principle,  that  it  was  to  be  accepted  by 
all  Catholics  as  an  infallible  guide.  The  Cardinal  Vicar  of 
Rome,  addressing  under  the  Pope's  eye  the  Pope's  own 
diocese,  headed  the  list.  No  bishop  was  to  be  heard  on 
the  other  side  even  in  a  whisper.  Had  all  this  been  a 
delusion,  Pius  IX.,  by  keeping  silence,  would  have  been 
guilty  of  no  less  a  crime  than  this  :  he  would  have  connived 
at  a  false  rule  of  belief  being  promulgated  in  his  name,  and 
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would  have  been  the  accomplice  of  sacrilegious  deception 
under  shelter  of  his  very  office  as  Universal  Teacher.  But 
he  did  not  even  keep  silence.  On  June  17,  1867,  he  both 
authenticated  the  Syllabus  as  having  come  from  him,  and 
expressly  confirmed  it.  "  In  the  Encyclical  of  1864,"  he 
said  to  the  bishops,  "  and  in  that  which  is  called  the 
Syllabus,  I  declared  to  the  world  the  dangers  which  threaten 
society,  and  I  condemned  the  falsehoods  which  assail  its  life. 
That  act  I  now  confirm  in  your  presence,  and  I  set  it  again 
before  you  as  the  rule  of  your  teaching."  We  quote  from 
the  Archbishop's  Pastoral  Letter  on  the  Centenary  (pp.  6,  7). 
We  are  bound  indeed  to  add  his  Grace's  statement,  that  the 
words  "were  unfortunately  not  taken  down;"  but  he  adds 
that  they  ran  "as  nearly  as  possible"  in  the  form  which  he 
gives.  We  have  already  said  that  even  had  the  Holy  Father 
been  silent  after  the  various  Episcopal  utterances,  there  could 
have  been  no  possible  doubt  on  the  infallibility  of  the  Syllabus; 
and  what  therefore  can  be  alleged,  after  this  express  decla- 
ration ? 

We  lay  particular  stress,  moreover,  on  what  was  declared  by 
the  Cardinal  Vicar  of  Kome.  Speaking  of  both  Encyclical 
and  Syllabus,  he  said  : — "  The  faithful  who  show  themselves 
such  in  word  and  act  recognise  in  the  voice  of  the  Church's 
visible  head  the  very  Word  of  God.  .  .  .  That  head  has 
authority  to  address  the  whole  Church ;  and  he  who  listens 
not  to  him  declares  himself  as  no  longer  appertaining  to  the 
Church,  as  no  longer  making  part  of  Christ's  flock,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, as  no  longer  having  a  right  to  the  eternal  inheritance 
of  Heaven."  Such  was  the  doctrine  inculcated  on  the  Holy 
Father's  immediate  children,  on  the  local  Church  of  Koine. 
Now  every  one  knows  what  special  authority  is  ascribed  by 
Fathers  and  theologians  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Such  is  the 
language  alike  of  earlier  and  of  later  centuries.  With  this 
Church,  says  S.  Irenseus,  because  of  her  position  of  superiority, 
all  other  Churches  must  be  in  agreement.  "  In  which  "  Roman 
Church,  says  Pius  IX.  (Encyclical,  "  Noscitis  et  nobiscum  ") 
always  remains  the  infallible  magisterium  of  the  Faith,  and  in 
which  therefore  Apostolic  Tradition  has  always  been  pre- 
served." And  in  October,  1865  (p.  391,  note ;  Dr.  Ward's 
"Doc.  Dec.,"  p.  136)  we  drew  attention  to  a  passage  of  Dela- 
hogue,  quoted  with  warm  approbation  by  Dr.  Murray,  on  the 
peculiar  authority  of  Roman  theologians — far  pre-eminent  over 
that  of  all  others — in  testifying  pure  tradition.  Now  Cardinal 
Patrizi  derived  his  strong  judgment  on  the  authority  of  such 
a  document  as  the  Syllabus,  either  from,  the  Holy  Father's 
"vivum  oraculum,"  or  else  from  the  endemic  tradition  of  the 
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Roman  Church.  On  either  hypothesis  it  possesses  a  weight 
hardly  inferior  to  that  of  infallibility.  And  moreover,  which 
is  still  more  important,  Pius  IX.  gave  his  implied  sanction  to 
the  judgment,  by  permitting  without  disapproval  his  own  im- 
mediate flock  to  be  thus  instructed. 

Thesis  IV.  All  the  Pontifical  Acts  from  which  the  Syllabus 
was  compiled,  were  issued  ex  cathedra. 

We  argued  for  this  thesis  in  our  last  number,  pp.  286,  7. 
But  we  think  that  the  relevance  of  our  arguments  will  be  still 
more  clearly  exhibited,  and  other  incidental  advantages  also 
gained,  if  we  reprint  the  commencement  of  the  "  Quanta 
cura." 

With  how  great  care  and  pastoral  vigilance  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  our  pre- 
decessors, fulfilling  the  duty  and  office  committed  to  them  by  the  Lord  Christ 
Himself  in  the  person  of  most  Blessed  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  of 
feeding  the  lambs  and  the  sheep,  have  never  ceased  sedulously  to  nourish 
the  Lord's  whole  flock  with  words  of  faith  and  with  salutary  doctrine,  and 
to  guard  it  from  poisoned  pastures, — is  thoroughly  known  to  all,  and  especially 
to  You,  Venerable  Brethren.  And  truly  the  same,  Our  Predecessors,  asserters 
as  they  were  and  vindicators  of  the  august  catholic  religion,  of  truth,  and 
of  justice,  being  specially  anxious  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  had  nothing 
ever  more  at  heart  than  by  their  most  wise  Letters  and  Constitutions  to 
unveil  and  condemn  all  those  heresies  and  errors  which,  being  adverse  to 
our  Divine  Faith,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  catholic  Church,  to  purity  of 
morals,  and  to  the  eternal  salvation  of  men,  have  frequently  excited  violent 
tempests,  and  have  miserably  afflicted  both  Church  and  State.  For  which 
cause  the  same  Our  Predecessors,  have,  with  Apostolic  fortitude,  constantly 
resisted  the  nefarious  enterprises  of  wicked  men,  who,  like  raging  waves  of 
the  sea  foaming  out  their  own  confusion,  and  promising  liberty  whereas 
they  are  the  slaves  of  corruption,  have  striven  by  their  deceptive  opinions 
and  most  pernicious  writings  to  raze  the  foundations  of  the  catholic  religion 
and  of  civil  society,  to  remove  from  among  men  all  virtue  and  justice,  to 
deprave  the  mind  and  judgment  of  all,  to  turn  away  from  true  moral  training 
unwary  persons,  and  especially  inexperienced  youth,  miserably  to  corrupt 
such  youth,  to  lead  it  into  the  snares  of  error,  and  at  length  tear  it  from 
the  bosom  of  the  catholic  Church. 

But  now,  as  is  well  known  to  You,  Venerable  Brethren,  already,  scarcely 
had  we  been  elevated  to  this  Chair  of  Peter  (by  the  hidden  counsel  of 
divine  Providence,  certainly  by  no  merits  of  Our  own),  when  seeing  with 
the  greatest  grief  of  Our  soul  a  truly  awful  storm  excited  by  so  many  evil 
opinions,  and  [seeing  also]  the  most  grievous  calamities  never  sufficiently  to 
be  deplored  which  overspread  the  Christian  people  from  so  many  errors, 
according  to  the  duty  of  Our  Apostolic  Ministry,  and  following  the  illustrious 
example  of  Our  Predecessors,  We  raised  Our  voice,  and  in  many  published 
Encyclical  Letters  and  Allocutions  delivered  in  Consistory,  and  other  Apo- 
stolic letters,  we  condemned  the  chief  errors  of  this  Our  most  unhappy  age, 
and  we  excited  your  admirable  Episcopal  vigilance,  and  we  again  and  again 
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admonished  and  exhorted  all  sons  of  the  catholic  Church,  to  Us  most  dear, 
that  they  should  altogether  abhor  and  flee  from  the  contagion  of  so  dire  a 
pestilence. 

It  is  demonstratively  certain  from  these  words,  that  Pius 
IX.  has  put  forth  ex  cathedra  et  many  published  Encyclical 
Letters,  and  Consistorial  Allocutions,  and  other  Apostolic 
Letters."  For  (1)  he  expressly  states  that  in  them  he 
was  warning  "  all  the  sons  of  the  Church  "  against  doctrinal 
error ;  and  (2)  he  parallels  these  letters  in  character  to  those 
"  most  wise  Letters  and  Constitutions,"  whereby  his  various 
predecessors  "unveiled  and  condemned  heresies  and  errors 
adverse  to  our  Divine  Faith,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  to  purity  of  morals,  and  to  the  eternal  salvation  of 
men." 

Now  take  the  first  sentence  of  Cardinal  Antonelli's 
Circular: — 

Our  Holy  Father,  Pius  IX.,  Sovereign  Pontiff,  being  profoundly  anxious 
for  the  salvation  of  souls  and  for  sound  doctrine,  has  never  ceased  from  the 
commencement  of  his  Pontificate  to  proscribe  and  condemn  the  chief  errors 
and  false  doctrines  of  our  most  unhappy  age,  by  published  Encyclicals,  and 
Consistorial  Allocutions,  and  other  Apostolic  Letters.  But  as  it  may  happen 
that  all  the  Pontifical  Acts  do  not  reach  each  one  of  the  ordinaries,  the 
same  Sovereign  Pontiff  has  willed  that  a  Syllabus  of  the  same  errors 
should  be  compiled,  to  be  sent  to  all  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  world,  in 
order  that  these  bishops  may  have  before  their  eyes  all  the  errors  and 
pernicious  doctrines  which  he  has  reprobated  and  condemned. 

In  the  "  Quanta  cura "  then,  Pius  IX.  declares  that  in 
"  many  published  Encyclical  Letters  and  Consistorial  Allocu- 
tions and  other  Apostolic  Letters  he  condemned  the  chief 
errors  of  our  most  unhappy  age"  :  and  Cardinal  Anto- 
nelli  repeats  after  him  the  self- same  words.  The  latter 
proceeds  to  say  that  a  Syllabus  of  errors  has  been  compiled 
from  these  Acts.  It  is  undeniable  therefore,  that  those  Acts 
which  Pius  IX.  mentions  in  the  ' '  Quanta  cura  "  are  those  from 
which  the  Syllabus  was  compiled ;  and  we  have  already  seen 
how  absolutely  certain  it  is  that  those  Acts  which  Pius  IX. 
mentions  in  the  ' '  Quanta  cura  "  were  delivered  ex  cathedra. 

At  all  events,  Card.  Antonelli,  writing  by  the  Pope's  com- 
mand, expressly  says  that  in  those  various  Acts  from  which  the 
Syllabus  was  compiled,  the  Pontiff  had  been  "condemning 
the  chief  errors  and  false  doctrines  of  the  age."  How  is  it 
possible  that  such  Acts  can  have  been  issued  by  him  in  any 
other  capacity  than  that  of  Universal  Teacher  ? 

A  still  stronger  argument  for  our  thesis  —  if  indeed  a 
stronger  argument  be  possible — was  another  which  we  stated 
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in  October.  We  here  assume,  of  course,  that  the  Syllabus 
is  infallible;  and  the  question  therefore  to  be  considered  is 
simply  this  :  Did  the  Pope  issue  the  Syllabus  for  the  purpose 
of  pronouncing,  on  some  of  the  denounced  errors,  a  more 
authoritative  and  irreformable  condemnation  than  they  had 
hitherto  received  ?  Or  did  he  issue  it,  merely  in  order  that 
the  condemnation,  which  had  already  been  pronounced,  might 
become  more  generally  known  and  more  distinctly  under- 
stood ?  All  our  readers  must  agree  with  us,  that  the 
Cardinal's  words  just  quoted  are  as  plain  as  any  words  can 
possibly  be  in  favour  of  the  latter  alternative. 

At  the  same  time  this  reasoning  does  not  oblige  us  to  deny 
a  proposition,  which  on  other  grounds  seems  undeniable. 
There  are  one  or  two  Pontifical  Acts,  we  think,  in  regard  to 
which  it  would  not  have  been  at  all  certain  without  the  Sylla- 
bus that  they  were  intended  to  convey  this  or  that  particular 
doctrinal  instruction.  The  very  purpose  of  Pius  IX.  in  issuing 
the  Syllabus,  would  seem  to  have  been,  that  there  might  be 
(1)  a  more  extensive,  and  (2)  a  more  certain  knowledge  among 
Catholics,  what  errors  he  had  already  condemned  ex  cathedra. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  in  illustration  of  this  proposition,  for 
which  we  have  here  no  space. 

Thesis  V.  Every  Allocution  or  other  Apostolic  Letter* 
officially  issued  by  the  Holy  Father,  and  containing  doctrinal 
instruction,  is  to  be  accounted  ex  cathedra  if  he  himself  com- 
mands its  publication. 

If  the  Supreme  Pastor  addresses  officially  a  doctrinal  letter 
to  one  or  more  individuals,  he  must  do  so  for  one  of  two 
purposes ;  either  that  of  merely  instructing  those  individuals, 
or  that  of  instructing  the  Universal  Church.  If  it  is  intended 
for  the  latter  purpose,  it  is  put  forth  by  him  as  Universal 
Teacher,  i.e.,  ex  cathedra ;  but  not  if  it  is  intended  for  the 
former.  Now,  if  the  Holy  Father  writes  to  individuals 
merely  for  their  personal  instruction,  of  course  there  is  no 
secret  in  the  matter,  and  the  Letter  becomes  generally  known  :f 

*  We  have  Pius  IX.'s  authority,  in  the  passage  above  cited  from  the 
"  Quanta  cura,"  for  including  "  Allocutions "  under  the  general  term 
"  Apostolic  Letters." 

t  We  have  nowhere  seen  more  clearly  expressed  the  weight  of  those 
official  doctrinal  utterances  of  Popes  which  are  not  ex  cathedra,  than  by 
F.  Martin,  S.J.,  in  his  work  on  Matrimony,  vol.  ii.,  p.  482.  He  speaks  of 
those  "testimonies  and  declarations  which  the  Supreme  Pontiffs  have  uttered 
at  different  times,  not  as  teaching  solemnly  ex  cathedra  nor  as  denning  doctrine 
and  inculcating  it  on  the  belief  of  all  the  faithful ;  but,  nevertheless,  as  Holy 
Pontiffs  exercising  their  supreme  office  of  teaching  and  confirming  [in  the 
Faith]  whether  the  faithful  or  the  pastors  themselves,  of  defending  and  pro- 
tecting true  doctrine,  and  of  correcting  errors.  Whence  these  testimonies  and 
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yet  its  publication  takes  place  by  the  mere  force  of  circum- 
stances. But  if  the  Pontiff  himself  commands  its  publica.tion 
and  promulgation,  what  else  can  be  understood  by  this  circum- 
stance, except  that  he  does  not  intend  it  for  those  only  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  but  for  the  Universal  Church  ?* 

Indeed,  as  we  pointed  out  in  our  last  number,  there  is  a 
sentence  in  the  Allocution,  "  Ubi  primum  "  (Recueil,  p.  208), 
which  almost  says  in  so  many  words  that  the  command  of 
publication  invests  any  Pontifical  utterance  with  the  Encycli- 
cal character.  "  Since  we  have  resolved,"  says  Pius  IX.,  "  to 
publish  this  our  Allocution,  on  this  occasion  we  address  our 
discourse  to  our  other  Venerable  Brethren  also,  the  Patriarchs 
Archbishops,  and  Bishops  of  the  whole  Catholic  world'3  By 
the  very  fact  of  publication  then  he  addresses  the  Universal 
Episcopate. 

This  we  give  as  the  direct  argument  for  our  thesis : 
but  there  is  a  corroboration  which  should  not  be  omitted. 
In  the  paragraph  already  cited  from  the  "  Quanta  curd," 
Pius  IX.  unites  all  the  Apostolic  Letters  for  which  he 
implicitly  claims  infallibility,  under  the  common  category  of 
"  having  been  published  "  by  him.  "  Pluribus  in  vulgus  editis 
Encyclicis,  &c.,  errores  damnavimus."  Indeed  we  may 
submit,  as  we  did  in  an  earlier  number,  whether  the  more 
natural  translation  of  these  words  would  not  be  "  by  publishing 
Encyclicals,  &c.,  we  condemned,  &c." 

It  remains  then  under  this  head,  to  explain  what  is  meant 
precisely  by  that  (e  command  of  publication "  on  the  Pope's 
part,  which  should  be  taken  to  indicate  his  intention  of  ad- 
dressing the  Universal  Church.  Under  present  circum- 
stances this  condition  seems  fulfilled,  when  the  Holy  Father 
publicly  announces  his  utterance  of  some  Act ;  commands 
it  to  be  printed ;  and  secures  its  being  readily  obtainable  by 
all  who  desire  to  see  it.  Cardinal  Antonelli,  in  the  letter 
which  we  have  so  often  quoted,  speaks  of  it  as  a  kind  of  acci- 
dent that  all  these  Acts  do  not  reach  all  the  bishops.  "  It  may 
happen"  he  says,  " that  all  the  Pontifical  Acts  do  not  reach 

declarations  are  such,  that  by  them  is  expressed  the  mind,  sense,  and  con- 
sistent teaching  of  the  Holy  Pontiffs,  not  as  private  doctors,  but  as  Holy 
Pontiffs  ; — teaching  at  one  time  this  or  that  individual  layman  or  bishop,  at 
another  some  particular  Church  ;  declaring  some  truth  as  already  fixed  and 
determined  either  by  some  antecedent  definition  or  by  the  habitual  teaching 
[of  the  Holy  See]." 

*  F.  Perrone  implies  this  principle,  De  Matrinicnio  Christiano,  vol.  ii., 

p.  372,  note.     He  contrasts  two  letters  of  Pius  VI., — one  to  the  Archbishop 

.   of  Malines,  the  other  to  the  Bishop  of  Motola,— in  that  "  the  former  was  sent 

to  a  private  bishop  ;  but  the  Pope  publicly  promulgated  his  Brief,"  addressed 

to  the  Bishop  of  Motola. 


each  om 
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•h  one  of  the  ordinaries."  But  before  the  invention  of 
printing,  some  more  active  measures  of  circulation  were  doubt- 
less needed;  such  as  we  shall  presently  see  to  have  been 
adopted  by  S.  Leo,  in  the  case  of  his  Dogmatic  Letter  to  S. 
Flavian. 

Thesis  VI.  A  doctrinal  Apostolic  Letter,  addressed  to  one 
or  more  individuals,  is  infallible  in  its  doctrinal  instruction, 
whenever  it  is  evident  from  the  circumstances  that  such  in- 
struction is  not  intended  for  the  special  benefit  of  those 
formally  addressed. 

It  is  plain  that  this  fact  may  often  enough  be  evident  from 
circumstances.  Thus,  in  October,  1865  (pp.  383-5 ;  Dr.  Ward  on 
"  Doctrinal  Decisions,"  pp.  124-127),  we  drew  a  contrast  in 
this  respect  between  a  letter  addressed  in  the  year  748  by 
Pope  Zachary  to  S.  Boniface,  and  that  addressed  in  1857  by 
Pius  IX.  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  You  see  at  once  on 
reading  the  former  letter,  that  it  is  intended  specially  for  the 
personal  instruction  of  S.  Boniface;  whereas  it  would  be  not 
less  than  grotesquely  absurd,  to  suppose  that  Pius  IX.  intended 
specially  to  instruct  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  Pius  IX. 
expresses  confidence  in  the  Archbishop's  orthodoxy,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  denounce  Griinther's  errors.  Which  of  the  two  then 
was  he  specially  intending  to  instruct  ?  Contrast  this  with 
instances  of  an  opposite  character,  and  the  force  of  our  remark 
will  become  apparent.  We  spoke  just  now  of  Zachary's  letter 
to  S.  Boniface :  but  a  still  stronger  instance  will  be  found  in 
Nicholas's  instruction  to  the  Bulgarians,  of  which  we  spoke  in 
our  last  number,  p.  488 ;  for  here  is  even  a  more  unmistak- 
able instance  of  instruction  being  given  to  those  who  specially 
needed  it.  In  like  manner,  as  to  the  instruction  given  by 
Eugenius  IV.  to  the  Armenians,  on  which  F.  Kyder  speaks 
from  p.  20  to  p.  23 — whether  this  be  or  be  not  ex  cathedra — at 
all  events  it  has  not  that  mark  of  an  ex-cathedra  utterance 
which  we  are  here  urging.  It  is  an  instruction  given  to  those 
who  specially  needed  it.* 

*  In  July  last  (p.  161)  occurs  the  following  passage  : — "Nor  shall  we  in- 
clude among  our  topics  F.  Ryder's  comment  on  the  '  instruction  to  the 
Armenians,'  because  that  argument  was  answered  by  anticipation  (though 
not  by  Dr.  Ward)  in  our  number  for  January,  1866."  To  which  a  note  was 
appended,  saying,  "we  are  well  aware  that  there  are  other  theological 
difficulties  connected  with  this  instruction  besides  that  mentioned  by 
F.  Ryder." 

There  is  a  certain  awkwardness  in  expressing  what  is  here  meant,  because 
of  a  Review's  corporate  character  :  but  Dr.  Ward  is  inclined  to  the  opinion 
(though  he  speaks  with  great  diffidence,  and  is  well  aware  how  many  theo- 
logians speak  differently)  that  this  instruction  was  addressed  to  the  Arme- 
nians in  particular,  and  not  to  the  Church  in  general.  At  the  same  time  he 
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Now  the  argument  for  our  present  thesis  is  simply  this. 
If  a  doctrinal  instruction  is  formally  addressed  by  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  to  one  or  more  individuals, — and  yet  is  not  specially 
intended  for  their  benefit, — for  whose  benefit  is  it  intended  ? 
What  answer  can  be  given,  except  that  the  Teacher  of  all 
Christians  intended  it  for  the  benefit  of  all  Christians  ?  For 
the  benefit,  i.e.,  of  all  those  throughout  the  Church  who  may 
need  it ;  for  the  benefit  of  all  those  throughout  the  Church 
who  might  otherwise  fall  into  the  errors  which  it  condemns. 
But  if  he  do  so  intend  it,  it  is  ex  cathedra. 

Thesis  VII.  Let  us  suppose  that  some  given  doctrinal  tenet 
is  notoriously  held  by  one  or  more  individuals  in  this  or  that 
portion  of  the  Church ;  and  let  us  further  suppose  that  an 
Apostolic  Letter  (however  formally  addressed),  in  express  or 
equivalent  terms,  authoritatively  pronounces  this  tenet  here- 
tical or  unsound.  Such  pronouncement  is  ex  cathedra  and 
infallible. 

This  is  substantially  Dr.  Murray's  thesis,  vol.  iii.,  p.  782.  Its 
truth  seems  to  us  evident  on  two  different  grounds.  Firstly, 
the  Holy  Father  cannot  authoritatively  pronounce  a  tenet 
unsound,  except  in  his  capacity  of  Universal  Teacher.  Doubt- 
less a  private  theologian  will  often  say  that  such  a  tenet  seems 
to  him  deserving  of  this  or  that  censure  ;  and  doubtless  also, 
if  the  case  could  be  supposed  of  a  Pope  in  some  official  letter 
speaking  thus  opinatively,  that  letter  would  probably  not  be 
ex  cathedra.  But  to  express  his  opinion  that  a  tenet  is 
unsound,  is  fundamentally  different  from  authoritatively  pro- 
nouncing it  so  to  be. 

Secondly,  in  every  official  letter  declaring  some  doctrine  to 
be  certain,  the  Pope  must  be  doing  one  of  two  things  :  he 
must  be  either  intending  to  determine  this  doctrine  for  the 
whole  Church,  or  else  to  instruct  individuals  in  the  doctrine 
universally  received  as  certain.  But  on  the  present  hypothesis 
the  latter  cannot  possibly  be  his  intention ;  because  our  very 
supposition  is,  that  the  doctrine  he  is  delivering  is  not  at 
this  moment  thus  universally  received. 

From  this  consideration,  though  it  stood  alone,  you  might 
confidently  infer  that  Pius  IX.  spoke  ex  cathedra  in  his  decla- 
ration to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  that  among  Christians  the 

holds  most  strongly  that  the  answer  given  to  the  Union  Reviewer  in  our 
pages  of  January,  1866  (pp.  282-284),  is  abundantly  satisfactory.  Indeed  a 
considerable  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  no  rejoinder  was 
ever  made.  The  writer  in  the  Union  Review  misapprehended  the  meaning 
of  what  had  been  said  in  our  pages,  and  this  we  pointed  out  in  the  following 
April  (pp.  549,  550) ;  but  when  we  had  corrected  his  misapprehension,  he 
remained  silent. 
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marriage- contract  is  inseparable  from  the  marriage- sacrament. 
"It  is  a  dogma  of  faith,"  he  says,  that  Matrimony  is  a 
sacrament;  and  "a  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church33  that 
among  Christians  this  sacrament  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
marriage.  He  calls  this  a  "doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  "  • 
and  by  so  calling  it,  implies  of  course  a  censure  of  its  con- 
tradictory. 

More  than  a  year  ago  (Oct.  1866,  pp.  515-517)  we  quoted 
in  defence  of  this  thesis  the  authority  of  Benedict  XIV., 
probably  as  a  private  theologian,  and  quite  certainly  as  Uni- 
versal Teacher.  A  writer  in  the  "  Analecta  Juris  Pontificii  " 
thinks  it  probable  that  in  the  former  capacity  he  was  author 
of  a  little  work  entitled,  "  Epistola  Gratulatoria,  &c." ;  and 
the  Brief  "  Ad  eradicandum  "  was  undoubtedly  issued  by  him 
ex  cathedra.  We  cannot  do  better,  we  think,  than  reprint  the 
whole  of  our  remarks. 

Several  priests  in  Portugal  had  been  in  the  habit  of  requiring 
penitents,  as  a  condition  for  Absolution,  to  reveal  the  name 
of  their  accomplices  in  sin.  On  July  7,  1745,  Benedict  XIY. 
addressed  the  Apostolic  Letter  ' '  Suprema  "  to  the  bishops 
of  Portugal,  gravely  reprehending  this  practice  and  the  doc- 
trinal error  which  it  implied.  This  was  followed  in  June, 
1746,  by  the  Brief  "Ubi  priinurn";  and  in  the  following 
October  by  the  Brief  "Ad  eradicandum."  The  "Epistola 
Gratulatoria  "  was  written  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and 
last  of  these  three  pronouncements.  An  objection  had  widely 
prevailed,  that  Benedict  XIWs  original  censure,  having  been 
merely  addressed  to  the  local  Church  of  Portugal,  was  not 
ex  cathedra  and  infallible.  The  passage  to  which  we  would 
draw  attention  replies  to  this  objection,  and  is  literally  trans- 
lated as  follows : — 

I  would  inquire  of  these  chatterers  what  it  is  to  define  ex  cathedra  ;  for 
from  their  way  of  speaking  I  suspect  that  they  do  not  know :  and  I  will  say 
briefly.  The  Pontiff  is  then  said  to  define  ex  cathedra,  as  often  as,  in  his 
capacity  of  the  Church's  Supreme  Pastor  and  Universal  Teacher,  he  proposes 
and  appoints  something  to  be  observed,  avoided,  or  believed  ;  and  informs 
and  instructs  all  Christ's  faithful  concerning  some  dogma.  But  now  these 
sciolists  foolishly  prattle  (nugantur)  that  I  have  fallen  upon  Scylla,  and  they 
turn  round  on  me,  because,  as  they  say,  the  Holy  Father  directed  his  letter, 
not  preceptive  but  monitory,  not  [as  intended]  for  the  Universal  Church,  but  for 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal  alone,  and  to  its  bishops.  I  am  covered  with  humili- 
ation because  men,  commonly  accounted  learned,  are  not  ashamed  of  being  as 
foolish  as  the  multitude  (apud  indoctos  desipere),  and  to  intersperse  their 
articulate  words  with  these  foolish  whispers.  How  far  astray  are  they  led  by 
their  boastfulness  and  obstinacy  !  When  the  Holy  Father  teaches  the 
bishops  of  Portugal  concerning  dogmata  and  the  necessary  administration  of 
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Sacraments,  does  he  not  also  instruct  the  Universal  Church  ?  Is  the  Faith,  is 
the  necessary  ministration  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  is  the  necessity  of 
the  Sacramental  sigillum,  one  thing  in  Portugal,  another  thing  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  ?  Because  the  Holy  Father  addresses  his  rescript  to  these  or 
those  bishops  [in  particular,]  in  that  he  knows  them  to  need  his  admonition 
or  teaching;  is  he  not  to  be  counted  as  having  addressed  them  to  all  who  need 
the  same  admonition  and  teaching  ?  The  Apostle  teaches  us  of  one  Body,  one 
Spirit,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism,  and  consequently  one  Sacrament  of  Penance 
which  John  had  proclaimed.  Therefore  one  and  the  same  obligation  of  the 
Sacramental  sigillum  which  is  urged  (commendatur)  on  some  bishops  should 
be  accounted  as  prescribed  to  all.  This  necessity  of  the  sacred  sigillum  is  per- 
ceived [at  once]  as  appertaining,  not  to  discipline,  which  it  will  be  lawful  to 
observe  differently  in  different  provinces,  but  to  Christ's  institution ;  to  the 
intrinsic  substance  of  the  Sacrament ;  to  the  universal  benefit  of  the  faithful ; 
and  consequently  to  infallible  dogma. 

Now  we  need  not  necessarily  understand  this  to  mean,  that 
the  Pope  is  promised  infallibility  whenever  he  officially  instructs 
some  local  Church  in  Christian  doctrine.  But  the  following 
view  at  least  is  indubitably  advocated  :  "  Whenever  a  Pope, 
writing  officially  to  some  local  Church  or  individual  bishop, 
brands  any  existing  practice  or  tenet  with  a  theological  censure, 
he  is  understood  by  that  very  fact  to  teach  ex  cathedra."  And, 
whoever  may  be  the  author  of  this  "  Epistola  Gratulatoria," 
an  extremely  strong  confirmation  of  such  a  view  is  derived 
from  the  following  circumstance.  The  Brief  "  Ad  eradican- 
dum,"  which  was  undoubtedly  issued  after  the  "  Epistola " 
had  appeared,  contains  the  following  passage : — 

We  are  not  ignorant  that  in  other  places  also  complaints  of  penitents  have 
been  heard,  concerning  the  importunate  inquiries  of  certain  confessors  concern- 
ing the  names  of  accomplices  and  other  information,  according  to  the  practice 
mentioned  and  condemned  in  Our  [previous]  Apostolic  Letter.  [Nor  are  we 
ignorant]  that  the  erroneous  opinions  of  certain  doctors  on  this  head, — and 
[again]  the  wrong  interpretation  and  application  of  [what  has  been  said  by] 
other  doctors  who  are  themselves  right  thinking — which  was  mentioned  in 
that  letter,  [still]  find  favour  with  some  ;  and  are  not  considered  to  have 
been  sufficiently  exterminated  by  the  aforesaid  Letter  :  concerning  which  it 
has  been  temerariously  denied  by  some  that  it  possesses  the  force  and  authority 
of  a  general  definition  and  law,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  addressed  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  (opportunitatem)  of  Portugal,  its  kingdoms  and  depen- 
dencies, and  only  published  for  them.  Therefore  We,  motu  proprio,  and  from 
certain  knowledge,  by  the  tenour  of  this  Our  General  Sanction,  and  from  the 
plenitude  of  Our  Apostolical  Power  confirming  and  corroborating  Our  [pre- 
vious] letter,  decree  and  declare  that  the  above-mentioned  practice  was 
reprobated  and  condemned  by  Our  Apostolic  authority  in  itself,  and  for  all 
2)laces  and  times,  and  so  ought  to  be  accounted. 
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Here  Benedict  XI \r.  declares  ex  cathedra,  in  terms  which 
cannot  bo  mistaken,  that  an  Apostolic  Letter,  addressed 
formally  not  to  the  Universal  Church  but  to  the  Bishops  of 
Portugal,  was  nevertheless  issued  ex  cathedra,  and  possessed 
"  the  force  and  authority  of  a  general  definition" 

Thesis  VIII.  A  Pontifical  Act,  containing  doctrinal  instruc- 
tion, is  ex  cathedra,  if  it  contains  such  words  as  "  motu  pro- 
prio,"  "ex  certa  scientia,"  "ex  plenitudine  potestatis/' 
and  the  like. 

This  test  is  laid  down  by  F.  Schriider;  and  we  merely 
state  it  on  his  authority,  submitting  its  truth  to  the  judgment 
of  theologians.  See  our  number  for  April,  1867,  p.  522. 
F.  Schrader's  ground  must  be  as  follows.  If,  in  delivering  a 
doctrinal  instruction,  the  Supreme  Pontiff  uses  words  so  solemn 
as  these,  he  equivalently  declares  that  he  is  investing  that 
instruction  with  the  fullest  authority  of  which  it  is  capable. 
F.  Ryder  indeed  alleges  (p.  25)  that  Pontiffs  "  frequently  refer 
to  the  infallible  Chair  of  Peter  as  their  great  claim  to  a  respect- 
ful hearing,  even  when  speaking  on  matters  on  which  they 
are  certainly  not  pretending  to  speak  infallibly."  But  he 
has  not  given  one  instance  in  support  of  his  allegation. 

We  here  close  the  statement  and  proof  of  our  successive 
theses.  Against  the  five  last  of  them  one  objection  is 
adducible,  which  some  few  Catholics  feel  very  strongly. 
Otherwise  we  are  not  aware  of  any  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
last  five,  which  would  not  equally  avail  against  the  three 
former ;  and  we  have  already  considered  all  these  difficulties, 
so  far  as  we  know  of  them  or  can  imagine  them. 

The  objection  in  question  is  founded  on  a  dictum  ascribed  to 
theologians,  to  the  effect  that  the  Holy  Father  is  never  infal- 
lible unless  he  is  formally  addressing  the  whole  Church.  Now, 
even  if  we  granted  for  argument's  sake — we  would  not  possibly 
grant  it  otherwise — that  any  theologian  ever  intended  to  say 
this, — even  on  such  a  supposition  the  testimony  of  such  theo- 
logian would  have  to  be  put  aside.  It  is  for  the  Ecclesia  Docens, 
and  not  for  theologians,  to  determine  the  conditions  of  infal- 
libility; and  the  Ecclesia  Docens  decisively  contradicts  the 
above-named  premiss.  We  will  not  here  refer  to  S.  Leo's 
Dogmatical  Letter,  and  to  other  instances  which  we  aro 
presently  to  consider  in  a  somewhat  different  connection : 
we  will  speak  of  modern  declarations  alone.  Thus  the 
"  Quanta  curfi,"  as  we  have  already  seen,  states  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt  that  Pius  IX.  has  spoken  ex  cathedra  in 
*'  many  Encyclicals  and  Consistorial  Allocutions  and  other 
Apostolic  Letters."  Now  universal  Encyclicals  are  formally 
addressed  to  the  whole  Church :  but  neither  partial  Ency- 
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clicals  nor  other  Apostolic  Letters  are  so  addressed. 
Supposing  then  there  were  any  truth  whatever  in  the 
objector's  premiss, — the  Pontiff  would,  of  course,  have  drawn 
a  broad  distinction,  between  universal  Encyclicals  011  the  one 
hand  and  all  other  Apostolic  Letters  on  the  other.  But 
in  fact  he  does  not  even  hint  at  any  distinction  between  uni- 
versal and  partial  Encyclicals;  and  he  mentions  Encyclicals,  Allo- 
cutions, and  other  Apostolic  Letters,  as  all  alike  ex  cathedra. 

Further :  the  reader  has  already  seen  that  the  Acts  to  which 
this  sentence  refers  are  precisely  those  on  which  the  Syllabus 
is  founded.  Now,  how  many  of  these  Acts  are  in  form 
universal  Encyclicals?  One  and  one  only;  viz.,  the  "Qui 
pluribus"  issued  Nov.  9,  1846,  on  occasion  of  Pius  IX/s 
accession.  The  "  Maxima  quidem,"  indeed,  of  June  9,  1862, 
may  in  some  sense  be  called  a  universal  Encyclical,  because  it 
was  addressed  directly  to  the  multitude  of  bishops  at  that  time 
assembled  in  Rome.  But  the  remaining  Acts  to  which  the 
Syllabus  refers  are  thus  enumerated.  There  are  four  partial 
Encyclicals;  two  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  Italy,  one  to 
those  of  Austria,  and  one  to  those  of  New  Grenada  :  three  Con- 
stitutions, headed  "  in  perpetuam  rei  memoriam  "  :  seventeen 
Allocutions :  six  Letters  to  individual  bishops  :  one  Letter  to 
the  King  of  Sardinia.  It  is  but  a  small  minority  then  of 
these  infallible  pronouncements,  whicli  are  formally  addressed 
to  the  Universal  Church. 

Lastly,  remember  the  Episcopal  Address  presented  at  Rome 
last  July.  We  dwelt  on  this  in  our  last  number  from  p.  528 
to  p.  532.  As  we  mention  in  p.  532,  the  bishops  virtually 
state  that  the  number  of  ex  cathedra  Acts  is  very  large  whicli 
have  been  issued  by  the  Holy  Father  within  the  last  five 
years :  it  is  impossible  then  that  they  can  have  been  speaking 
exclusively  of  those  comparatively  few  doctrinal  and  universal 
Encyclicals,  which  have  been  published  during  that  period. 

However,  let  us  consider  what  is  really  the  language 
of  theologians.  They  say  that  the  Pontiff  is  never  infallible, 
unless  when  he  is  addressing  the  whole  Church.  Now  in  one 
sense  this  proposition  is  so  indubitable,  as  to  be  almost  a 
truism ;  while  in  another  sense  it  is  so  undeniably  false,  that 
not  a  word  can  be  said  in  its  defence :  and  it  is  only  when 
understood  in  the  latter  sense,  that  it  has  even  the  superficial 
appearance  of  contradicting  our  theses.  If  any  theologian  had 
really  said  that  the  Pope  is  only  infallible  when  formally 
addressing  the  whole  Church,  he  would  have  said  what  is 
monstrously  false  on  the  very  surface.  A  pronouncement  may 
be  formally  addressed  to  the  whole  Church,  either  by  being- 
addressed  to  all  her  bishops— like  Martin  V.'s  "  Inter  cunctas  " 
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and  Gregory  XVI/s  ' '  Mirari  vos  " — or  else  by  being  addressed 
to  all  her  faithful,  like  the  ( '  Unigenitus  "  and  the  "  Auctorem 
Fidei."  Now,  it  is  enough  to  say  (as  we  observed  in  our  last 
number,  p.  504)  that  if  no  utterances  except  these  are  ex 
cathedra,  then  the  Immaculate  Conception  has  never  been 
denned  to  this  day. 

It  is  in  quite  a  different  sense  then,  that  theologians  intend 
the  above-named  proposition  :  they  mean  merely  that  the  Pope 
is  never  infallible,  unless  when  he  intends  to  instruct  the 
Universal  Church.  But  there  is  not  even  a  moment's  plausi- 
bility in  such  a  notion,  as  that  the  Pope  cannot  intend  to 
instruct  the  Universal  Church  in  Letters  formally  addressed  to 
individuals.  To  take  an  obvious  illustration.  If  I  publish 
"  a  letter  to  the  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  on  the  currency  " 
or  "  on  the  prospects  of  English  coal," — would  you  infer  that 
I  intend  it  for  no  other  readers  except  Mr.  Gladstone  ?  Or 
rather,  would  not  the  fact  of  my  publishing  it  be  understood 
by  all  the  world  as  indicating  a  precisely  opposite  intention  ? 
And  where  the  convenience  is  so  obvious  of  expressing  pro- 
positions in  this  particular  shape,  why  are  we  to  take  for 
granted  that  the  Pontiff  never  adopts  it  ? 
•  Indeed,  facts  which  are  on  the  very  surface  of  history,  and 
the  universal  judgment  of  theologians  on  those  facts,  show 
how  absolutely  certain  it  is  that  we  have  rightly  interpreted 
the  language  of  these  latter.  In  all  the  Church's  history, 
there  has  never  been  a  more  momentous  Papal  utterance  than 
S.  Leo's  condemnation  of  Eutyches.  Yet  it  does  not  itself 
state  that  it  was  given  as  a  definition  at  all,  or  intended  for 
communication  to  others  :  it  is  in  form  merely  a  letter  to  S.  Fla- 
vian ;  and  indeed  (as  we  have  already  shown)  is  mixed  up  with 
personal  references  and  suggestions,  in  a  far  greater  degree 
than  would  be  the  case  with  my  supposed  letter  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. On  the  other  hand,  that  S.  Leo  fully  intended  to  address 
the  Universal  Church  through  S.  Flavian, — not  only  we  do  not 
deny,  but  it  is  the  very  fact  on  which  we  wish  to  insist. 
And  now  observe  this  :  all  theologians  without  exception,  Ultra- 
montane and  Gallican  alike,  proclaim  this  letter  to  have  been 
ex  cathedra.  Ultramontanes  maintain  that,  as  being  ex 
cathedra,  it  is  infallible ;  while  Gallicans  argue  for  their  own 
views  by  alleging  that,  although  ex  cathedra,  its  doctrine  was 
re-considered  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  No  one  theolo- 
gian, we  believe,  can  be  named,  to  whom  the  very  supposition 
occurs,  that  there  can  be  a  doubt  thrown  on  its  ex  cathedra 
character,  by  the  fact  of  its  being  addressed  formally  to  an 
individual  bishop. 

Theologians  then  unanimously  accept  a  Letter,  written  by 
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S.  Leo  to  S.  Flavian,  and  abounding  with  personal  appeals,  as 
nevertheless  a  Rule  of  Faith  for  the  Universal  Church.  What 
possible  difficulty  therefore,  so  far,  could  they  have,  in  the 
supposition  that  Pius  IX. }s  two  letters  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  were  issued  with  a  similar  intention?  Indeed  Pius  IX/s 
two  Letters  contain  much  fewer  personal -allusions  and  refer- 
ences than  S.  Leo's  Epistle  to  S.  Flavian.  S.  Leo  condemned 
Eutyches  ex  cathedra  by  writing  to  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople; and  Pius  IX.  condemned  Giinther  ex  cathedra 
by  writing  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne. 

The  following  passage  from  Baronius  seems  as  though  it 
had  been  written  on  purpose  to  illustrate  our  whole  argument. 
It  will  be  found  in  A.D.  449,  n.  xxxix. : — 

To  these  [legates]  was  given  [in  charge]  the  Epistle  to  Flavian ;  [which 
was  not  intended  indeed]  for  him  as  an  individual,  seeing  that  as  a  good 
Catholic  he  did  not  need  it ;  but  in  order  that  it  might  be  read  in  full  Synod 
as  public  and  common  to  all.  Nay  this  is  further  evident,  that  S.  Leo 
desired  not  the  Easterns  only  but  all  the  Westerns  also  to  be  fortified  by  that 
Letter,  as  by  an  antidote  ready  prepared  against  the  poison  of  this  new 
heresy.  Wherefore  he  willed  that  the  Letter,  which  he  had  written  to  Flavian 
to  be  read  in  Synod,  should  be  a  circular  letter  ;  such  as  the  Greeks  call  an 
Encyclical :  in  order  that,  by  being  made  manifest  to  all  throughout  the 
Universal  Church,  handed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  copied  out  by  all,  it  might 
be  equally  known  to  every  one. 

When  we  have  given  one  further  instance  of  a  similar  kind, 
we  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  have  been  abundantly  satisfied. 
No  heresy  ever  arose  more  deadly  than  the  Pelagian ;  nor  are 
any  ecclesiastical  judgments  therefore  more  vital  than  those 
which  have  condemned  it.  Now  that  distinguished  theolo- 
gian, F.  Faure,  S.  J.,  has  written  on  this  subject ;  and  his 
treatise  is  to  be  found  in  Zaccaria's  "  Thesaurus,"  vol.  v., 
opusc.  5.  He  prefaces  it  by  this  remark  : — "  There  are  counted 
up  four  most  noble  monuments  of  sacred  Antiquity,  whereby 
the  theologian  may  know  what  the  Apostolic  See  prescribes 
to  be  held  concerning  the  Grace  of  Christ,  anterior  to  the 
very  well-known  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  of  later 
Pontiffs."  He  is  now  therefore  going  to  mention  all  the 
important  ante-Tridentine  definitions,  on  this  momentous 
doctrine.  And  which  are  they  ?  Firstly,  S.  Celestine's  Letter 
to  the  Bishops  of  Gaul ;  secondly,  Pope  Hormisdas's  Letter  to 
the  African  Bishop,  Possessor ;  thirdly,  the  twenty-five  canons 
of  the  second  Provincial  Council  of  Orange,  which  was 
attended  by  fourteen  bishops;  fourthly,  Pope  Boniface's 
letter  of  confirmation,  addressed  to  the  President  of  that 
Council.  Not  one  of  the  four  definitions  was  addressed  formally 
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in  any  way  to  ihc  Universal  Church;  and  yet,  amidst  all  the 
hot  discussions  on  the  general  doctrine,  no  one  theologian  has 
ever  been  heard  of,  who  on  this  ground  doubted  the  infallible 
character  of  the  decisions.  Of  course  the  canon  of  Orange 
would  not  have  been  infallible  except  for  the  Pontifical  con- 
firmation ;  but  that  is  a  different  matter  altogether.  Our 
present  illustration  then  may  be  taken  as  no  less  conclusive 
than  the  former,  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  that  theological 
dictum  on  which  our  objector  relies. 

It  may  also  be  worth  mentioning  that,  concerning 
Hormisdas's  letter  to  Possessor,  Baronius  states  a  fact  very 
similar  to  what  he  had  already  mentioned  concerning  S.  Leo's 
Dogmatic  Letter: — viz.,  that  "it  was  made  Encyclical,  and 
dispersed  far  and  wide  through  the  provinces,"  A.D.  520, 
n.  xxi. 

A.  learned  friend  has  forwarded  us  the  following  instances  of 
Dogmatic  Bulls  addressed  to  one  or  more  individuals.  We 
merely  state  them  for  the  examination  of  our  theological 
readers.  Pope  Vigilius  wrote  a  Dogmatic  Letter  to  Eutychius, 
condemning  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  Pope  Pelagius  ad- 
dressed a  dogmatic  definition  on  the  Unity  of  Father  and  Son, 
to  Vigilius,  Bishop.  Innocent  IV.  addressed  a  Dogmatic  Bull, 
defining  the  immediate  entrance  of  baptized  infants  into 
Heaven,  "  ad  Ottonem  Cardinalem  Tusculanum."  Leo  III. 
addressed  a  Dogmatic  Letter  on  the  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  "  Omnibus  Orientalibus  Ecclesiis."  Gregory  XI. 
addressed  his  Dogmatic  Bull  condemning  Wicklyffe  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  London.  Eugenius 
IV.  addressed  a  Dogmatic  Bull  against  Philip  Norris  to  the 
Archbishops  of  Dublin  and  Armagh.  Paul  II.  sent  a  Dogmatic 
Letter  to  the  Patriarch  of  the  Maronites. 

Our  recent  comment  011  the  second  Council  of  Orange 
reminds  us  of  one  final  argument,  with  which  we  shall  close 
this  part  of  our  subject.  It  is  admitted,  we  believe,  by  all 
non-Gallican  theologians  without  an  exception,  that  the 
doctrinal  decrees  of  a  Provincial  Synod  are  infallible  if  con- 
firmed by  the  Pope.  Theologians  then  account  him  as 
speaking  ex  cathedra,  when  he  is  formally  addressing,  not 
the  Universal  Church,  but  only  a  few  bishops  of  one  portion 
thereof.  Benedict  XIV.,  writing  when  Pope  as  a  private 
theologian,  is  very  clear  on  this  head. 

Since  in  these  Provincial  Councils  which  were  assembled  in  the  Church's 
earlier  ages,  recent  heresies  were  sometimes  condemned,  and  errors  starting  up 
through  the  province  carefully  repressed  ; — it  thence  arose  that  the  Acts  of 
such  Councils  were  transmitted  in  a  Synodal  Epistle  to  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
in  order  that  the  approbation  might  be  received  of  the  first  See  and  of 
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Christ's  Vicar  on  earth,  and  so  what  had  been  determined  in  these  particular 
assemblies  of  bishops  might  be  received  by  all  orthodox  men  as  a  dogma  of 

Faith,  and  the  Faith  of  all  might  be  everywhere  the  same Melchior 

Canus,  Bellarinine,  Thomassinus  teach  rightly  that  a  Provincial  Council 
derives  infallible  authority  from  the  Pontifical  confirmation.  For,  argue 
Canus  and  Bellarmine,  if  this  were  not  so,  the  errors  of  Helvidius,  Pelagius, 
and  Priscillian  could  not  be  said  to  have  been  proscribed  by  the  Church's 
ineformable  judgment  ....  It  should  be  added  that  Augustine  and  Prosper 
considered  that  the  condemnation  of  Pelagius  was  complete  (rein  contra 
Pelagium  omnino  confectam)  as  soon  as  the  Synodal  sentence  of  the  African 
bishops  was  approved  by  the  Apostolic  See.  De  Synodo  Dicecesana,  1.  13, 
c.  3,  nn.  1,  2. 

We  have  now  stated  and  defended  our  various  theses,  and 
replied  to  objections  adduced  on  the  opposite  side.  At  last, 
however,  we  by  no  means  intend  to  assert  that  there  is  not 
occasionally  some  real  or  alleged  Pontifical  Act,  concerning 
which  there  may  be  really  a  reasonable  doubt  whether  it  has 
or  has  not  been  put  forth  ex  cathedra.  But  this  is  not  at 
all  peculiar  to  modern  times.  Consider,  e.  g.,  what  was 
possibly  one  of  the  first  definitions  of  faith  ever  put  forth 
by  a  Pope;  viz.,  S.  Stephen's  Decree  on  the  re-baptizers. 
Some  theologians  deny  its  genuineness;  others  consider  it 
disciplinary  and  not  dogmatic;  others,  lastly,  account  it  a 
real  definition  of  faith.  Again  as  regards  the  second  Council 
of  Orange,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and  of  which 
the  dogmatical  decrees  are  among  the  most  momentous  ever 
put  forth.  Even  in  Suarez's  days  it  was  not  absolutely  certain 
that  Pope  Boniface  at  the  time  confirmed  these  decrees ;  but 
now  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  on  the  subject.  As  regards  un- 
doubted Pontifical  utterances  at  all  events,  we  see  no  kind  of 
inconvenience  in  the  uncertainty,  whether  some  few  are  or 
are  not  ex  cathedra.  Even  if  not  infallible,  Pontifical  Acts 
possess  the  highest  authority  short  of  infallibility  ;  and,  more- 
over, this  uncertainty  may  be  of  valuable  service  in  the  way 
of  moral  probation.  See  our  remarks  in  p.  97  of  this  article 
on  a  similar  fact.  Viewed  as  a  theoretical  objection,  we  can 
really  see  no  force  whatever  in  this  circumstance.  And  as 
F.  Ryder  criticises  with  some  severity  a  passage  in  which  we 
have  dwelt  on  this,  we  cannot  do  better  than  reprint  it,  and 
reply  to  his  criticism. 

Meanwhile  an  objection  has  been  urged  against  our  whole  view,  which 
some  thinkers  regard  as  very  serious.  They  consider  that  "the  gulf  is 
infinite  which  separates  what  is  of  faith  from  what  is  not  of  faith,"  and  allege 
very  truly  that  our  theory  presents  Catholic  doctrine  in  a  most  different 
aspect.  To  us,  their  objection  appears  as  unphilosophical  as  it  is  un- 
theologicaj.  Is  it  the  case  in  secular  science  that  a  line  can  be  broadly  and 
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sharply  drawn,  such  that  all  on  one  side  of  that  line  is  absolutely  certain 
truth,  while  all  on  the  other  side  is  quite  open  and  undetermined  ?  Is  not 
the  opposite  fact  notorious  ?  Some  conclusions  are  absolutely  established  ; 
others  nearly  so  ;  others,  again,  under  present  circumstances,  are  much  more 
probable  than  their  contradictories,  yet  by  no  means  sure  not  to  be  afterwards 
disproved  ;  and  so,  along  a  kind  of  graduated  scale,  we  finally  arrive  at  those 
on  which,  as  yet,  one  side  is  not  more  probable  than  the  other.  So  in 

»  theology.  One  class  of  doctrines  unquestionably  demands  the  assent  of 
divine  faith.  Of  a  second  class,  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  are  infallibly 
true,  and  probable  that  they  are  an  actual  part  of  the  deposit.  A  third  class 
are  beyond  all  doubt  infallibly  true,  yet  with  no  pretensions  to  be  strictly  of 
faith.  Of  a  fourth  class,  it  is  more  or  less  probable  that  they  are  infallibly 
true.*  A  fifth  class  are  almost  certainly  true,  though  not  infallibly  deter- 
mined. And  so  by  degrees  we  arrive  at  those  on  which  every  well-instructed 
Catholic  has  full  liberty  to  take  one  side  or  the  other.  Thus,  the  pursuit  of 
theological  science  becomes  one  sustained  discipline  of  intellectual  docility  ; 
thus  the  student  is  constantly  reminded,  that  he  thinks  under  the  assiduous 
superintendence  and  direction  of  that  Holy  See,  whose  continuous  infal- 
libility is  the  abiding  light  of  Catholic  doctrine. 

F.  Eyder  is  unable  to  understand  our  distinction  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth  of  these  classes;  while  on  his  own 
principles  he  denies  that  the  second  and  third  can  possibly 
exist.  We  will  give  an  instance  therefore,  in  illustration  of 
each  class,  to  show  that  our  classification  is  by  no  means  (as 
F.  Eyder  thinks)  "  gratuitously  minute."  "  One  class  of 
doctrines  unquestionably  demands  the  assent  of  divine  faith :" 
viz.  those  of  which  the  Church  has  declared  that  they  were 
revealed  to  the  Apostles.  "  Of  a  second  class  it  is  quite 
certain  that  they  are  infallibly  true,  and  probable  that  they  are 
an  actual  part  of  the  Deposit.  A  third  class  are  beyond  all 
doubt  infallibly  true,  yet  with  no  pretensions  to  be  strictly  of 
faith."  These  two  classes  include  all  those  truths,  which  the 
Church  teaches  infallibly,  without  condemning  their  contra- 
dictories as  actually  heretical.  Some  of  these  were  very 
probably  revealed  to  the  Apostles,  though  the  Church  has  not 
yet  declared  this  :  such  are  the  contradictories  to  several  of 
Quesnel's  condemned  propositions.  Of  others,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  they  were  not  revealed  to  the  Apostles; 
as,  e.g.,  the  true  objective  sense  of  Jansenius's  work.  "  Of  a 
fourth  class  it  is  more  or  less  probable  that  they  are  infallibly 

*  F.  Ryder  (p.  27)  has  certainly  contrived  to  make  nonsense  of  this  clause, 
by  adding  the  words  "  though  not  infallibly  determined  ; "  which  do  not  exist 
in  our  original.  The  mistake  was  evidently  caused  by  their  occurrence  in 
the  next  line.  But  as  his  whole  criticism  was  founded  on  the  alleged  un- 
intelligibleness of  the  passage,  we  think  he  should  have  taken  particular 
pains  to  quote  it  correctly. 

i  2 
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true."  This  class  includes  the  cases  already  mentioned  in  this 
article:  when  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  whether  some  Pontifical 
Act  is  ex  cathedra;  or  again  whether  some  proposition,  contained 
in  an  ex  cathedra  Act,  is  an  instruction  or  an  obiter  dictum ; 
or  lastly  whether  some  doctrine  be  infallibly  inculcated  as 
true,  or  only  as  more  probable.  "A  fifth  class  are  almost 
[or  quite]  certainly  true,  though  not  infallibly  determined :" 
as  was  the  Immaculate  Conception  twenty  years  ago ;  as  is 
now  the  doctrine  of  Papal  infallibility. 

We  now  come  lastly  to  the  testimony  of  theologians.  And  our 
attention  in  this  respect  is  of  course  first  due,  to  the  citations  ac- 
cumulated in  F.Ryder's  pamphlet:  see  notes  A.andC.  These  are 
adduced  in  favour  of  hie  thesis,  that  infallibility  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  sphere  of  acts  of  divine  faith ;  and  consequently  that 
the  Church  is  not  infallible  in  censures  less  severe,  than  those 
which  he  accounts  equivalent  to  "heretical."  Against  this  thesis 
we  argued  throughoutthe  fourth  article  of  our  last  number;  while 
in  our  eighth  article  we  contended,  that  not  one  of  those  theolo- 
gians whom  he  adduces  in  its  behalf  really  affords  it  any  counte- 
nance whatever.  We  further  pointed  out  that  the  Church's  minor 
doctrinal  judgments  are  often  expressed  in  an  affirmative 
shape  ;  and  we  have  now  been  maintaining  that  the  doctrinal 
instruction  of  Encyclicals  and  of  certain  other  Apostolic 
Letters  are  to  be  ranked  in  their  number.  Here  then  arises 
the  first  question  to  be  considered  under  our  present  head. 
We  are  to  ask  whether  F.  Ryder's  theological  citations  are  of 
any  value — not  in  favour  of  the  thesis  which  we  opposed  in 
our  last  number,  for  that  allegation  we  trust  we  there  entirely 
disproved — but  against  the  proposition  for  which  we  ourselves 
are  arguing  in  this.  We  answer  confidently  in  the  negative. 
If  our  conclusion  of  October  be  once  admitted — if  it  be  once 
admitted  that  these  theologians  give  no  support  to  the  thesis 
which  we  were  then  opposing — none  of  them  throw  a  moment's 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  present  proposition.  Indeed  there 
is  but  one  which  presents  the  most  superficial  appearance  of 
such  difficulty;  viz.,  Gretser.  His  words,  as  quoted  by  F. 
Ryder  in  p.  34,  may  be  understood  to  imply  that  the  Pope 
never  pronounces  ex  cathedra  except  by  means  of  a  Bull.  But 
it  is  certain,  a  priori,  that  Gretser  cannot  possibly  mean  this ; 
because  notoriously  the  Pelagian,  Nestorian,  and  Eutychian 
heresies  were  all  condemned  ex  cathedra,  and  none  of  them  by 
Bulls.  And  on  looking  at  the  passage  itself,  it  is  plain  (as  we 
pointed  out  in  October,  p.  490)  that  Gretser  is  giving  instances 
ot'  infallibility,  and  not  confining  infallibility  to  the  instances 
which  he  gives. 
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So  much  then  on  F.  Ryder's  positive  evidence.  But  on 
this  matter  of  theological  authority,  there  is  a  distinction 
between  the  proposition  which  we  discussed  in  October  and 
that  which  is  now  before  us.  F.  Ryder  fully  admitted  that 
there  is  a  large  number  of  theologians,  who  defend  the  Church>s 
infallibility  in  her  minor  censures ;  he  only  contended  that 
others  advocate  a  different  view,  and  that  the  question  is 
open.  Our  contest  then  with  him  terminated,  so  soon  u,s 
'we  showed  that  the  theologians  whom  he  adduced  as  holding 
this  latter  view  did  not  really  hold  it  at  all.  It  would  have 
been  irrelevant  and  unmeaning,  had  we  taken  the  trouble  to 
adduce  a  catena  of  theologians  in  favour  of  our  own  thesis ; 
because  such  a  catena  would  only  have  established  a  fact,  which 
our  opponent  expressly  admitted.  -But  here  the  case  is 
different.  F.  Ryder  considers  that  our  present  position  is  our 
own  ' '  peculiar  increment "  to  what  he  admits  to  be  otherwise 
a  "  received .  opinion."  Here  therefore  it  will  be  desirable 
to  adduce  positive  testimonies  in  our  own  behalf.  At  the 
same  time  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  are  not 
adducing  the  language  of  theologians  as  any  positive  corro- 
boration  of  our  own  proposition ;  for  which  we  have  already 
assigned,  we  think,  most  conclusive  reasons.  Here  we  shall 
merely  maintain  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  silence,  and  still  less 
in  the  language,  of  theologians,  which  tends  ever  so  remotely 
to  invalidate  the  arguments  which  we  have  already  adduced. 
We  confine  our  argument  strictly  within  these  limits,  because 
(as  we  shall  presently  explain)  we  find  ourselves  quite  unable 
to  apprehend  what  it  is  which  F.  Ryder  regards  as  oar 
"peculiar  increment"  to  an  otherwise  " received  opinion." 
We  cannot  possibly  enter  on  a  detailed  discussion  of  theological 
authority,  until  we  distinctly  understand  what  is  the  question 
which  that  authority  is  called  in  to  decide ;  and  our  present 
remarks  will  therefore  be  but  fragmentary  and  brief. 

Firstly,  then,  we  would  revert  to  the  circumstance  above 
mentioned.  F.  Ryder,  in  his  letter  to  the  Tablet  of  last 
October,  says  that  his  main  controversy  with  us  turns  on  the 
question  of  Encyclicals  and  other  Apostolic  Letters.  Yet  he 
has  not  been  able  to  adduce  one  single  writer,  who  draws  a 
distinction  between  dogmatic  Bulls  or  accurately  expressed 
censures  on  one  hand,  and  the  instruction  of  Encyclicals  or 
other  Apostolic  Letters  on  the  other  hand.  This  fact  is  to 
be  carefully  observed.  Ultramontane  writers  enlarge  again 
and  again  on  the  infallibility  of  a  Papal  utterance  ex  cathe- 
dra— not,  indeed,  as  regards  its  preamble  arguments  and 
obiter  dicta — but  as  regards  its  direct  instruction.  They 
speak  indeed  occasionally  as  though  no  utterance  were 
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ex  cathedra  except  a  definition  of  faith,  strictly  so  called; 
and  we  considered  this  language  of  theirs  in  October, 
pp.  492-497.  Again  they  speak  at  other  times,  as  though 
no  utterance  were  infallible  which  is  not  formally  addressed 
to  the  Universal  Church  ;  and  we  have  considered  this 
language  in  our  present  article.  But  as  to  any  distinc- 
tion between  Bulls  on  the  one  hand  and  Apostolic  Letters  on 
the  other — or  any  distinction  between  precisely  expressed 
censures  on  the  one  hand  and  the  instruction  of  an  Apostolic 
Letter  on  the  other — not  one  word  of  this  kind  has  F.Ryder 
been  able  to  discover.  The  Syllabus  in  particular  drew  special 
attention — and  was  doubtless  so  intended  by  Pius  IX. — to 
the  authority  of  Encyclicals,  Allocutions,  and  other  Apostolic 
Letters  ;  yet — putting  aside  F.  Ryder  himself — no  one 
theologian,  reputed  orthodox,  has  come  forward  to  deny  the 
infallibility  of  the  instructions  which  are  contained  in  those 
Letters. 

But,  now  (2),  several  very  distinguished  theologians  have, 
even  in  the  brief  period  since  its  appearance,  expressly  taught 
the  infallibility  of  the  Syllabus.  We  have  already  mentioned 
in  this  connection  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster;  Dr.  Murray; 
F.  Schrader,  S.J. ;  F.  Reiss,  S.J.;  the  Civilta  Jesuits.  To  these 
we  now  add  F.  Grury,  S.J. ;  who,  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
"  Moral  Theology"  published  at  Lyons  and  Paris,  includes 
among  condemned  propositions  those  of  the  Syllabus :  "  in 
which,"  he  says,  "  Peter  truly  spoke  through  Pius "  (vol.  ii., 
p.  627) ;  the  well-known  ecclesiastical  phrase  for  "Pius  spoke 
ex  cathedra."  F.  Perrone  ("Omaggio  Cattolico,"  p.  17) 
calls  both  the  "  Quanta  cura  "  and  the  Syllabus  "  the  teaching 
of  Peter"  " the  words  of  Peter  speaking  in  his  successors." 
"  The  propagators  of  impious  and  subversive  doctrines/'  he 
says,  "  may  give  to  these  words  treacherous  and  fraudulent 
interpretations,  .  .  .  but  the  teaching  of  Peter  will  make 
the  circuit  of  the  earth,  and  everywhere  obtain  dominion." 
We  believe  moreover  that  F.  Gallerani,  S.J.,  in  a  sermon 
preached  at  Rome,  taught  the  infallibility  of  the  Syllabus, 
and  the  obligation  of  assenting  to  its  doctrine ;  and  was 
honoured  by  the  Holy  Father's  command  to  publish  his 
sermon. 

(3)  In  regard  to  those  Apostolic  Letters  of  modern  times, 
concerning  which  F.  Ryder  has  raised  the  controversy, 
almost  the  only  matters  directly  theological  to  which  they 
refer  are  those  which  concern  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony. 
If  then  you  would  know  the  habitual  mind  of  theologians 
concerning  their  authority,  it  is  to  the  discussions  on  Matrimony 
that  you  should  chiefly  look. 
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We  will  begin  with  F.  Perrone's  work  on  the  subject.  In 
vol.  i.,  p.  157,,  he  cites  Pius  IX.'s  condemnation  of  Nuytz,  and 
thus  comments  thereon: — "Since  these  articles  were  proscribed 
as  false  and  erroneous,  it  follows  that  according  to  Catholic  doc- 
trine" their  contradictories  are  true.  He  accounted  then 
their  condemnation  to  have  been  ex  cathedra.  Then  he  imme- 
diately proceeds  (p.  158)  to  say:  "the  Roman  Pontiff  has  still 
more  explicitly  manifested  the  same  truth  (idem  enucleatius 
adhuc  patefecit)  in  his  Letter  to  the  King  of  Sardinia.''  He 
ascribes  then  to  this  Letter  also  a  similar  authority.  In 
a  later  portion  of  the  same  volume  (p.  409)  occurs  the 
following  passage : — 

A  man  cannot  be  called  a  heretic  or  schismatic  who  holds  [this]  doctrine 
....  because  no  express  and  formal  definition  of  the  Church  has  been  pro- 
nounced concerning  it.  But  the  absence  of  this  definition  does  not  hinder 
the  doctrine  from  being  justly  called  false,  erroneous,  contrary  to  the  Church's 

doctrine  and  practice Besides  the  notes  of  heresy  and  schism  there 

are  many  other  censures  with  which  doctrines  are  branded Nor  is  the 

declaration  of  an  Ecumenical  Council  necessarily  required  for  this  ;  since  the 
Church  is  not  less  infallible  when  dispersed  than  when  assembled  in  Council. 
The  Roman  Pontiff,  her  head,  has  openly  sent  forth  her  true  doctrine  on  this 
matter  in  almost  innumerable  Acts,  as  is  evident  from  the  doctrines  above 
adduced. 

And  a  few  pages  earlier  he  had  said  that  the  doctrine  which 
contradicts  this  error  "  is  not  indeed  de  fide ;  is  not  a 
dogma ;"  because  "  as  yet  there  is  no  direct  and  express  so- 
lemn definition  of  the  Church  :"  but  that  it  is  "  true,  Catholic, 
and  certain  doctrine"  (p.  401). 

We  next  pass  to  the  authority  of  F.  Gury,  supported  by 
F.  Ballerini,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Moral  Theology  at  the  Roman 
College.  In  F.  Ballerini's  edition  of  Gury  (voL  ii.,  pp.  695,  6), 
appears  a  list  of  "  errors  condemned  by  Pius  IX.  concerning 
Matrimony  and  its  impediments."  This  list  is  taken  from 
two  Pontifical  Acts :  viz.,  the  condemnation  of  Nuytz  and 
the  Allocution  concerning  New  Grenada.  Moreover,  this 
edition  appeared  after  the  publication  of  the  Syllabus  which 
recites  all  these  errors  :  and  yet  Gury  quotes  —  not  the 
Syllabus  —  but  the  original  Acts ;  as  though  considering 
them  of  even  more  primary  and  direct  authority  than  the 
Syllabus  itself.  From  these  Acts,  he  had  said  before  (p.  671), 
"it  is  certain  (constat)  that  Matrimony  can  never  exist 
among  the  faithful  without  the  Sacrament."  No  theologian 
would  so  speak  unless  he  considered  these  Acts  to  be  ex 
cathedra;  and  F.  Ballerini,  by  adding  no  comment,  implies 
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agreement  with  this  doctrine.  Let  us  now  go  back  to  a 
somewhat  earlier  period.  F.  Martin,  S.J .,  wrote  a  work  men- 
tioned with  the  warmest  praise  by  F.  Perrone  ("De  Matrimonio 
Christiano,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  435,,  note  38)  against  a  view  then  held 
by  Carriere,  that  the  civil  power  can  constitute  diriment  im- 
pediments. In  this  work  F.  Martin  thus  speaks  concerning 
Pius  VIII.'s  Encyclical,  "  Traditi  humilitati."  It  will  be 
observed  that  he  speaks  of  his  doctrine  concerning  Encycli- 
cals as  certain. 

"  Here  the  Holy  Pontiff  certainly  speaks  as  the  Supreme  Teacher  of  the 
whole  Church  ;  as  Universal  Pastor  of  sheep  and  lambs,  i.e.,  of  bishops  and 
faithful ;  as  Magister  of  the  Faith  ;  in  one  word,  ex  cathedra.  Therefore, 
what  he  here  teaches  concerning  Matrimony  .  .  .  appertains  to  Catholic 
doctrine  and  the  dogmata  of  Faith  "  (vol.  ii.,  p.  600). 

Earlier  in  the  same  volume  (p.  539)  he  accounts  as  ex 
cathedra  a  letter  of  Pius  VI.  to  the  Bishop  of  Motola,  con- 
cerning which  we  spoke  some  pages  back  (p.  104,  note)  in  refer- 
ence to  F.  Perrone.*  Moreover — which  is  very  remarkable — 
Carriere  himself  had  not  ventured  to  deny  this  (see  his  words, 
quoted  textually  by  F.  Martin,  pp.  530-532)  ;  but  only  main- 
tained that  the  declaration  on  which  F.  Martin  relied  was  an 
obiter  dictum.  Indeed  the  great  Sulpician,  throughout  his 
work,  consistently  accepts  the  instruction  of  Pontifical  Letters 
as  conclusive  on  all  points  of  doctrine;  though  he  has  not 
(so  far  as  we  have  observed)  applied  himself  expressly  to  the 
question,  which  are  to  be  accounted  strictly  ex  cathedra. 
In  the  preface  to  the  last  edition  of  his  "  Compendium/' 
he  uses  these  words :  — "  We  have  applied  ourselves," 
he  says,  "  to  this  task  .  .  .  that  we  should  deduce  our 
solution  of  these  controversies  especially  from  the  Decrees  of 
Councils  and  the  Apostolic  Letters  of  the  Supreme  Pontiffs." 
There  are  various  Apostolic  Letters,  then — though  he  does 
not  specify  which, — placed  by  him  on  an  equal  grade  of 
authority  with  the  decrees  of  Councils. f 

(4.)  At  last  however  the  great  majority  of  truths,  taught  in 
later  Pontifical  Acts,  relate  to  things  philosophical  and  to  things 
politico-religious.  Our  next  inquiry  therefore  will  be,  how 


*  "Et  quamvis  intenderit  S.  Pontifex  ut  hsec  declaratio  esset  omnibus 
norma  credmdi,  et  agendi,  &c.,  &c." 

t  F.  Martin  has  some  admirable  remarks,  to  which  we  shall  refer  in  a 
future  number,  on  a  cognate  subject ;  on  the  inestimable  value  even  of  those 
Pontifical  declarations  which  are  not  in  themselves  infallible,  as  testimonies  of 
that  permanent  Roman  tradition  which  does  enjoy  that  prerogative.  Carriere 
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their  decision  of  these  questions  is  accepted  by  loyal  Catholics. 
On  things  philosophical  we  are  unexpectedly  relieved  from 
all  necessity  of  search  for  authorities,  by  a  singular  testi- 
mony issuing  from  one  of  F.  Ryder's  stanchest  supporters. 
In  our  "  notices  "  we  reply  to  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
Tablet  of  Oct.  10  from  a  writer  signing  himself  "a  Eoman 
Doctor  of  Divinity  "  :  here  we  only  refer  to  it  in  its  bearing 
on  our  present  subject.  We  said  in  October  that  this  writer 
"  apparently  disbelieves  the  infallibility  of  those  censures " 
which  condemned  Hermes  and  Giinther.  To  think  this,  he 
replies,  is  to  "suspect"  his  "orthodoxy ."  The  very  supposition 
that  he  can  possibly  have  intended  to  deny  this  infallibility, 
he  accounts  an  "  extreme  "  worthy  only  of  one  ' '  who  never 
knew  the  middle  of  humanity,  but  only  the  extremity  of  both 
ends."  Our  readers  need  hardly  be  reminded  that  Hermes 
was  condemned  by  a  Brief,  not  a  Bull,  of  Gregory  XVI. ;  and 
Giinther  by  an  Apostolic  Letter  of  Pius  IX.,  addressed  for- 
mally to  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  To  doubt  the  infallibility 
of  such  documents  then,  is  an  offence  (it  seems)  of  which  no 
"  Roman  Doctor  of  Divinity  "  can  even  be  suspected  by  any 
one  who  possesses  a  well-balanced  and  temperate  judgment. 

The  t(  Roman  Doctor  "  has  good  grounds  for  his  confidence 
on  this  head.  We  have  already  spoken  more  than  once  on 
Giinther  :  let  us  now  say  a  few  words  on  Hermes.  In  one  of 
our  "  notices  "  we  treat  F.  Perrone's  Essay  on  Hermesianism. 
In  that  notice  it  will  be  seen  (1)  that  Hermes's  errors  were 
philosophical  in  their  foundation ;  (2)  that  Gregory  XVI. 
claimed  infallibility  in  their  condemnation  ;  and  (3)  that 
F.  Perrone  heartily  supports  that  claim.  In  another  of  our 
notices,  our  readers  will  see  the  history  of  the  Pontiff's 
recent  condemnation  of  certain  philosophical  errors  advocated 
by  Prof.  Ubaghs ;  and  the  universal  acceptance  of  that  con- 
demnation. 

It  is  really  not  necessary  to  say  more  on  this  particular 
head.  But  it  will  further  interest  and  edify  our  readers,  if  we 
translate  a  retractation  which  Mgr.  Hugonin  was  required  to 
make  before  being  consecrated  Bishop  of  Bayeux.  We  find 
the  original  in  the  "  Civilta  "  of  Sept.  7,  1867,  p.  581  :— 

Whereas  I  the  undersigned  have  understood  from  the  Most  Eminent 
Archbishop  of  Myra,  Apostolic  Nuncio  in  France,  that  the  doctrine,  which 


uses  language  strikingly  similar,  in  that  Preface  from  which  we  quote  in  the 
text.  We  shall  adduce  them  hereafter  against  the  opinion — incidentally 
expressed  by  F.  Eyder  (p.  31) -that  "the  Pope  is  not"  "  our  infallible  guide 
viva  voce  et  praxi." 
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I  laid  down  concerning  ontologism  in  my  philosophical  work,  is  disapproved 
by  the  Apostolic  See  as  favouring  explicitly  or  implicitly  those  propositions  of 
which  the  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition  decreed  in  the  year  1861  that  they 
could  not  be  taught  with  safety — without  delay  I  freely  and  spontaneously 
declare  that  I  account  and  disapprove  the  aforesaid  doctrine  as  more  or  less 
aberrant  from  sound  principles  of  philosophy  in  precisely  the  same  way  in 
which  the  Holy  See  has  so  judged :  and  at  the  same  time  I  promise  that  in 
future,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  I  will  take  care  that  it  be  not  taught  any  longer 
in  schools.—  Paris,  Oct.  13,  1866.— H.  Hugonin,  Priest. 

For  want  of  a  better  arrangement,  we  may  class  among 
"things  philosophical"  the  question  whether  youths  may 
without  danger  acquire  "  elegance  and  eloquence  "  of  language 
from  the  heathen  classics.  The  Holy  Office,,  as  we  quoted  in 
our  last  number  (pp.  533,  4),  declares  that  the  affirmative 
doctrine  is  quite  certain ;  and  quotes,  as  if  alone  a  sufficient 
proof,  Pius  IX/s  partial  Encyclical  to  the  French  bishops. 

(5.)  Lastly,  concerning  things  politico-religious.  As  to  the 
Holy  Father's  civil  sovereignty,  see  what  authority  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cagliari  ascribes  as  a  matter  of  course  to  Allocutions 
and  Encyclicals  : — 

The  Sovereign  Pontiff  has  more  than  once  expressly  declared  that  in  the 
present  condition  of  society  the  temporal  power  of  the  Holy  See  is  both 
most  useful  and  even  necessary  ....  This  Pontifical  declaration  has  been 
accepted  with  unparalleled  unanimity  by  the  whole  Catholic  Episcopate  from 
which  the  spirit  of  truth  never  departs.* 

Then  we  observed  in  October  (p.  335),  that  in  France, 
"  whichever  side  is  taken  by  a  good  Catholic  on  these  subjects 
— be  he  Parisis,  Morel,  or  Godard — he  always  accepts  it  as 
a  first  principle  that  the  '  Mirari  vos  '  and  other  similar  utter- 
ances represent  the  Church's  infallible  voice."  In  that  number 
we  gave  instances  of  a  similar  fact,  in  Germany,  from  the 
late  work  of  Mgr.  Ketteler.  Let  us  now  advert  to  the  three 
above-named  French  writers.  From  Morel  it  would  be  pre- 
posterous to  accumulate  instances;  for  he  belongs  to  that 
school  which  its  opponents  reproach  as  "  extreme,"  and  which 
is  represented  by  the  Univers.  But  M.  Godard — who  differs 
from  M.  Morel  on  such  topics  as  widely  as  one  good  Catholic 
can  differ  from  another — is  equally  explicit  on  the  authority 
of  Encyclicals.  Thus,  when  about  to  cite  Gregory  XVI. 's 
severe  language  concerning  liberty  of  conscience,  he  prefaces 

*  Quoted  by  F.  Herbert  Vaughan  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  French  Epis- 
copate. Preface,  p.  vii. 
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his  citation  by  this  remark :  "  See  how  that  authority  pro- 
nounces which  directs  the  conscience  and  the  faith  of  Catholics. }) 
Here  follows  the  well-known  paragraph  from  the  "Mirari 
vos ;"  and  M.  Godard  thus  continues  :  "  In  these  words,  or 
rather  in  this  oracle,  there  is  a  condemnation,  &c.,  &c.,"* 
Mgr.  de  Parisis  occupies,  it  may  be  said,  a  kind  of  middle 
position  in  ecclesiastical  politics  between  M.  Morel  and  M. 
Godard.  Here  are  specimens  of  his  language  : — 

A  Catholic  Christian  cannot  account  the  civil  liberty  of  worships  a  good 
in  itself,  without  contradicting  the  formal  and  obligatory  instruction  of  the 
Holy  See. 

When  the  Church  tolerates  or  even  approves  ....  constitutions  which 
consecrate  liberty  of  worships,  the  reason  is  that  she  considers  there  have 
been  state  reasons  sufficient  to  render  them  legitimate  :  but  none  the  less  she 
preserves  her  doctrine  intact. 

So  far  from  the  doctrine  [condemned  in  the  "  Mirari  vos  "  on  liberty  of  the 
press]  being  ours,  we  condemn  and  reprobate  it,  as  the  Holy  See  condemns 
and  reprobates  it.^ 

Entirely  similar  to  this  was  the  great  Dominican' s  language 
on  the  ' '  Mirari  vos  "  at  its  first  appearance.  "  I  do  rejoice," 
he  said,  ' '  that  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  .  .  .  has  by  his  sacred 
authority  decided  the  questions  which  were  tearing  to  pieces 
the  Church  of  France,  and  turning  out  of  the  right  path  a 
crowd  of  souls  deceived  in  all  sincerity,  and  by  whose  danger- 
ous fascinations  I  had  myself  been  captivated."  Again,  writing 
to  M.  de  Montalembert :  "  The  Church  says  '  believe '  .  .  .  . 
bow  down  your  reason  before  that  of  God  and  before  the  Church 
which  is  His  mouthpiece.  Why  has  the  Church  been  given 
to  us  unless  it  be  to  bring  us  back  to  the  Truth  when  we  have 
fallen  into  error  ?  .  .  .  You  are  astonished  at  what  the  Holy 
See  requires  from  M.  de  la  Mennais,  &c.,  &c."f 

These  various  citations  are  surely  altogether  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  for  which  we  have  adduced  them  ;  they  are  alto- 
gether sufficient  to  show,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  language 
or  the  silence  of  theologians,  which  tends  in  any  way  to  inva- 
lidate the  proofs  we  have  drawn  out  of  our  respective  theses. 
As  we  have  already  observed  (p.  117),  we  cannot  go  further 
into  the  matter — we  cannot  enter  on  a  direct  discussion  of 
theological  authority — until  we  distinctly  understand  what 
that  authority  is  called  on  to  decide.  F.  Ryder's  "Idealism" 
throws  no  light  whatever  on  this  question.  Nothing  indeed 
can  be  more  intelligible  than  his  own  theory ;  viz.,  that  the 

*  "  Les  Principles  de  '89."     Edition  corrigee,  pp.  134,  136. 

t  Cas  de  Conscience.     Deuxieme  edition,  pp.  15,  29,  75. 

+  Chocarne's  Life  of  Lacordaire,  English  translation,  pp.  114,  117. 
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Church  is  infallible  in  no  judgments,  except  those  which 
expressly  or  equivalently  condemn  the  contradictory  tenet 
as  heretical.  Let  us  call  this  theory  A.  We  argued  against 
it  in  two  articles  of  our  last  number,  and  contended  that  no 
approved  theologian  ever  dreamed  of  maintaining  it.  But 
F.  Eyder  admits  that  there  is  a  different  theory  altogether, 
which  has  been  held  by  considerable  theologians,  and  which 
Dr.  Ward  (he  thinks)  has  perniciously  exaggerated.  Let  us 
call  this  theory  B. ;  the  theory,  namely,  that  the  Church  is 
infallible  in  all  her  minor  censures.  F.  Ryder  considers  that 
Dr.  Ward  has  added  a  (t  peculiar  increment "  to  theory  B ; 
and  that  this  increment  is  "  new,  unauthorised,  and  pro- 
ductive of  much  mischief/'  Our  business  would  then  be  to 
show  that  Dr.  Ward's  "  increment  "  is  not  unauthorised  and 
mischievous ;  but  that  we  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  discover 
from  F.  Ryder's  pages  what  that  increment  is.  Our  opponent's 
words  indeed  seem  to  give  an  answer;  but  we  cannot  persuade 
ourselves  that  it  is  what  he  intends.  However  we  will  place 
before  our  readers  those  passages  which  seem  calculated  to 
throw  light  on  F.  Ryder's  meaning ;  and  we  will  italicise  those 
sentences  which  strike  us  as  especially  relevant.  It  will  be 
observed  with  much  pleasure,  how  consistently  respectful  is 
F.  Ryder  in  speaking  of  those  Pontifical  Acts,  to  which, 
unhappily,  he  will  not  ascribe  infallibility. 

I  am  not  denying  that  there  are  sometimes  real  definitions  of  faith  in 
encyclicals  ;  but  these  are  infallible,  and  demand  our  interior  assent,  not 
simply  in  virtue  of  their  being  in  encyclicals,  but  because  they  are  defini- 
tions of  faith.  Of  course  I  allow  that  all  encyclicals  and  official  tetters  of 
the  Pope,  since  they  go  so  far  to  engage  the  Church  to  the  particular  line 
they  take,  must  be  in  a  special  manner  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  is  pledged  to  preserve  the  Church  from  all  errors  of  faith  and 
morals,  and  all  such  errors  of  discipline  as  would  militate  against  her  life. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  Holy  Father  is  speaking,  is  sufficient  to  secure,  from 
all  good  Catholics,  respect  and  obedience.  We  cannot  doubt  but  that  the 
general  course  of  his  instructions  is  holy  and  true,  in  a  sense  that  no  other 
instruction  is  ;  nay  it  is  probable  that  sometimes  he  is  speaking  under  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  himself  ;  but  all  this  is  widely  different  from 
saying  that,  where,  the  Pope  has  not  selected  any  particular  proposition  for 
his  formal  sanction  or  censure,  our  absolute  interior  assent  is  definitely  de- 
manded to  what  may  appear  to  us  the  main  propositions  of  a  Pontifical 
document. 

I  presume  Dr.  Ward's  distinction  between  the  "doctrinal  instructions" 
and  the  "  obiter  dicta"  must  turn  entirely  on  the  Pope's  intention,  which 
the  case  supposes  not  to  have  been  formally  expressed  ;  it  must  be  gathered 
then  from  the  nature  of  the  controversy,  or  the  state  of  parties  which  has 
elicited  the  document  in  question. 
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Where,  then,  it  is  a  question  of  parties  whose  principles  have  not  yet 
been  worked  out,  in  fact  where  no  particular  point  of  doctrine  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Holy  See  for  decision,  it  would,  a  fortiori,  be  rash  and  mis- 
chievous to  claim  interior  assent  for  approvals  and  condemnations,  the  theo- 
logical value  of  which  has  not  been  authoritatively  determined. 

The  theological  value  of  such  ecclesiastical  utterances  should  be  tested  by 
the  use  theologians  make  of  them.  I  know  that  they  accept  the  formal  con- 
demnations as  false,  of  propositions,  when  reduced  to  its  strictest,  narrowest 
sense,  as  of  irrefragable  authority  ;  but  I  have  never  found  in  the  treatises 
of  classical  theologians  any  attempt  to  ground  a  certain  argument  upon  the 
"  doctrinal  instructions  "  of  encyclicals  as  such,  i.  e.  upon  propositions  they 
have  themselves  selected  from  the  letters  of  Popes. — (Pp.  15,  17,  26.) 

It  would  seem  from  these  extracts,  that  the  contrast  in- 
tended by  our  opponent  is  not  between  Dogmatic  Bulls  on 
one  hand  and  less  solemn  utterances  on  the  other,  but  turns 
on  a  different  consideration  altogether.  His  words  import, 
that  all  theologians  hitherto  have  confined  infallibility  to 
"  particular  propositions  "  which  ft  the  Pope  has  himself 
selected  for  his  formal  sanction  or  censure ; "  and  that  Dr. 
Ward  has  introduced  a  gratuitous  and  mischievous  inno- 
vation, in  alleging  that  Catholics  are  sometimes  called  on  to 
distinguish  for  themselves  between  the  direct  instruction  of  a 
Pontifical  Act  and  its  obiter  dicta.  Yet  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  such  can  really  be  our  opponent's  meaning.  So  far  are 
theologians  from  confining  infallibility  to  "  propositions 
selected  by  the  Pope  himself  for  sanction  or  censure,"  that  the 
contradictory  of  this  statement  is  quite  a  common  place 
in  theology.  It  is  quite  a  common  place  in  theology  that 
Catholics  are  to  examine  for  themselves,  in  the  case  of  a 
Pontifical  judgment,  which  part  is  to  be  understood  as  infallible 
instruction,  and  which  is  to  be  understood  as  containing 
arguments  and  obiter  dicta.  Take  the  very  passage  of 
F.  Tanner  which  F.  Byder  quotes : — 

If  the  Pontiff  puts  forth  any  decree  in  the  materia  of  Faith  as  Pastor  of 
the  Church,  we  must  diligently  examine,  from  the  circumstances,  the  words  of 
the  decree,  the  occasion  of  writing,  the  question  proposed,  &c.,  what  it  is 
which  the  Pontiff  intends  directly  to  determine.  For  those  things  which  are 
said  only  by  way  of  proving  and  confirming  that  [which  is  directly  deter- 
mined], or  otherwise  are  only  said  obiter  and  incidentally,  do  not  fall  under 
the  definition  ;  nor  is  the  Pope  supposed  (censetur)  to  intend  obliging  the 
Church  to  their  belief.  ....  [Nor  does  he  speak  infallibly]  as  often  as  it 
may  be  inferred  from  words  and  circumstances  that  he  is  only  expressing  his 
private  judgment  or  proposing  something  merely  as  the  more  probable 
doctrine.  In  estimating  which  matter,  both  the  judgment  of  the  learned  and 
the  sense  and  consent  of  the  faithful  count  for  a  great  deal. 
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Tanner  speaks  here  with  a  certain  exaggeration,  as  though 
in  every  Pontifical  judgment  Catholics  were  required  carefully  to 
make  such  a  distinction;  but  this  fact  only  evinces  more  strongly 
how  frequently  these  cases  occur.  It  is  quite  impossible  then 
to  suppose  that  F.  Ryder,  who  himself  quotes  this  passage  of 
Tanner's,  can  really  intend  to  say  what  his  words  more  ob- 
viously purport. 

Nor  indeed  could  any  Catholic  on  reflection  maintain  such 
an  opinion  as  F.  Ryder's  words  convey  in  their  more  obvious 
sense.  As  we  have  so  often  pointed  out,  Gregory  XYI.  in  a 
later  Encyclical  declares  that  in  the  "  Mirari  vos"  he  "  defined 
"  Catholic  doctrine "  on  those  questions  which  had  been  re- 
ferred to  him  concerning  Lamennais  :  yet  the  "  Mirari  vos  " 
contains  no  definition  whatever  on  those  matters,  expressed 
with  precise  logical  accuracy.  Again,  the  various  errors  de- 
nounced in  the  Syllabus  had  all  been  infallibly  condemned  in 
earlier  Acts  (see  p.  101  of  this  article)  ;  but  many  of  them  had 
not  in  those  earlier  Acts  been  explicitly  "  selected }}  for 
"  censure." 

Here  then  is  our  difficulty.  On  what  ground  is  a  differ- 
ence to  be  made  between  ancient  and  modern  Letters  Apos- 
tolic ?  Why  is  it  to  be  held  that  S.  Celestine's  Encyclical  to 
the  Bishops  of  Gaul  was  infallible,  but  that  that  prerogative 
is  not  enjoyed  by  Gregory  XVI.' s  Encyclical  to  all  the  bishops 
of  the  Church?  Why  is  it  to  be  held  that  S.  Leo's  Dogmatic 
Letter  to  S.  Flavian  was  ex  cathedra,  but  that  Pius  IX.'s 
Doctrinal  Letters  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  occupy  a 
lower  position ?  F.  Ryder's  own  answer  is  most  intelligible; 
viz.,  that  the  Church's  infallibility  is  confined  to  what  he 
accounts  definitions  of  faith.  To  this  we  replied  at  length  in 
our  last  number.  But  he  further  says  that  even  those  theolo- 
gians, who  admit  the  Church's  infallibility  in  all  her  minor 
censures,*  would  yet  deny  the  infallibility  of  Apostolic  Letters  ; 
and  here  it  is  that  we  fail  to  catch  his  meaning.  We  cannot 
then  argue  more  directly  and  formally  than  we  have  done 
on  the  theological  authority  adducible  for  his  thesis,  until  we 
are  able  to  form  at  least  some  guess  as  to  what  his  thesis  is. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  his  forthcoming  pamphlet  will  make 
it  clear. 

We  began  this  article  with  criticizing  two  objections,  which 
have  been  urged  against  our  raising  this  question;  and  we 


x"  We  are  expressing  ourselves,  of  course,  from  F.  Eyder's  point  of  view. 
We  are  most  confident  that  all  approved  theologians  really  teach  this. 
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will  conclude  it  by  noting  two  objections  which  have  been 
urged,  against  the  answer  we  give  to  it  now  we  have  raised  it. 

Firstly,  then,  it  is  said,  that  this  theory  adds  increased 
point  to  the  historical  objections  adduced  against  Catholicism. 
But  we  maintain  that  the  Church  herself  teaches  this  doctrine ; 
and  it  is  very  certain  that  what  the  Church  teaches  cannot  be 
refuted  by  history.  Indeed  so  much  as  this  may  be  said  at  once. 
Protestants  have  been  vigorous  "  devil's  advocates "  against 
the  Pope  j  and  they  have  accumulated  from  every  corner  of 
ecclesiastical  history  every  objection  to  his  teaching  on  which 
they  could  lay  hand.  See,  e.  g.,  the  list  of  Protestant  objec- 
tions to  which  Bellarmine  replies  in  his  work  "  de  Summo 
Pontifice,"  1.  4,  c.  8 — 14.  Now  certainly  the  allegation, 
against  S.  Liberius  and  against  Honorius,  of  having  sanctioned 
actual  heresy,  is  far  more  historically  plausible  than  any  which 
would  bear  on  our  present  question ;  than  any  which  we  have 
seen  adduced  against  any  other  Pope,  of  having  taught 
erroneously  in  any  Apostolic  Letter  which  we  should  account 
ex  cathedra. 

The  second  objection  appears  on  the  surface  much  more 
weighty.  "  If  the  minimistic  error,"  it  is  said,  "be  so  opposed 
"  to  the  Church's  teaching,  how  can  you  account  for  the  fact 
"  that  she  has  not  expressly  and  in  terms,  before  this,  con- 
"  demned  it  ?  " 

Now  a  distinction  must  be  carefully  drawn  between  two  dif- 
ferent forms  of  minimistic  error.  Those  who  embrace  that 
error  in  its  extreme  shape,  restrict  the  Church's  infallibility  to 
her  definitions  of  faith  :  they  admit  distinctly  that  she  has 
put  forth  various  minor  censures  \  and  they  hold  that  in  all  or 
in  many  of  these  censures  she  is  fallible.  Some  such  notion 
exists  in  a  vague  and  general  way  among  a  multitude  of  men, 
who  do  not  like  to  abandon  the  profession  of  Catholicism, 
while,  in  fact,  they  are  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  claims  of 
religion.  Moreover  this  extreme  error  is  held,  we  believe,  in 
England  by  varous  unsound  and  disloyal  Catholics — reliquiae 
of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Review,  and  others, — who  are  very 
far  from  deficient  in  zeal  for  the  Church's  interest  as  they 
understand  it.  But  we  know  of  no  ground  whatever  for 
thinking — and  we  do  not  in  the  least  think — that  this  opinion 
has  ever  been  formally  brought  before  the  notice  of  supreme 
ecclesiastical  authority,  and  passed  without  censure.  Nor 
in  its  explicit  shape  does  it  possess  so  much  vogue  or  currency 
among  the  Catholics  of  any  country,  that  any  inference 
whatever  can  legitimately  be  drawn,  from  the  Church  having 
hitherto  kept  silence.  F.  Ryder  indeed,  in  his  "  Idealism," 
has  put  forth  various  expressions,  which  we  do  not  see  how 
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it  is  possible  to  understand  otherwise ;  but  then  that  pamphlet 
only  appeared  in  May,  and  he  is  already  preparing  explana- 
tions. We  write  before  we  have  seen  his  second  pamphlet : 
but  he  has  declared  in  a  letter  to  the  Tablet  that  we  have 
essentially  misunderstood  his  meaning ;  and  that  he  holds 
it  unsound,  nay  actually  heretical,  to  doubt  the  infallibility 
of  the  "  Unigenitus  "  with  all  its  censures.  And  we  most 
cheerfully  testify,  that  the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  his  first 
pamphlet  are  very  far  indeed  from  congenial  with  that  deplor- 
able error,  which  we  understood  him  to  express  therein. 

But  by  far  the  more  common  shape  assumed  by  minimism 
is  a  greatly  mitigated  one.  There  is  a  number  of  Catholics — 
absolutely  perhaps  not  inconsiderable,  though  consisting  (we 
believe)  chiefly  of  laymen — who  would  be  shocked  at  the  very 
thought  of  the  Church  being  fallible  in  any  teaching  which 
she  may  put  forth,  but  who  have  persuaded  themselves  that 
she  does  not  intend  to  teach  in  Encyclicals  or  other  Apostolic 
Letters.  Thus  in  France  many  a  man  calls  himself  a 
"  liberal  Catholic,"  and  holds  a  very  singular  position  in 
regard  to  the  "Mirari  vos,"  the  "  Quanta  cura,"  and  other 
similar  pronouncements.  He  will  not  expressly  state  that 
these  Encyclicals  are  wrong  in  doctrine  ;  perhaps  he  will  not 
permit  himself  consciously  to  think  that  they  are  so  :  yet  he 
is  very  far  from  putting  forth  any  consistent  effort,  to  bring 
his  opinions  into  accordance  with  their  unmistakable  teaching. 
In  Germany  the  questions  which  excite  interest  are  philosophi- 
cal rather  than  political ;  but  the  German  "  liberal  Catholic  " 
in  his  theological  aspect  resembles  the  French.  He  will  not 
say  in  so  many  words — perhaps  he  will  not  consciously  think 
— that  the  Pope's  philosophical  decisions  are  narrow-minded 
and  pernicious :  but  he  will  continue  to  entertain  opinions, 
which  the  Holy  Father  has  in  fact  condemned ;  he  will 
indulge  in  that  contempt  for  scholastic  theology,  which  so 
many  Pontiffs  have  reproved ;  he  will  be  very  widely  removed 
from  that  interior  submission  to  the  doctrinal  decrees  of 
Eoman  Congregations,  which  the  Munich  Brief  so  emphatically 
enjoins. 

Now  no  one  has  ever  dreamed  that  these  "  liberal  Catho- 
lics "  profess  any  tenet  which  excludes  them  from  the  Visible 
Church.  Doubtless  we  maintain  confidently  that  their  tenets 
have  been  infallibly  condemned;  still  they  have  not  been 
condemned  as  heretical,  but  as  meriting  some  milder  censure. 
And  the  objection  before  us,  therefore,  comes  merely  to  this  : 
:(  The  existence  of  such  men  in  considerable  numbers  is 
' '  notorious ;  and  if  the  Church  regarded  their  views  as 
"  unsound  and  censurable — as  directly  opposed  to  her  infal- 
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lible  teaching — for  protection  of  that  doctrine  and  in  ma- 
"  ternal  charity  she  would  admonish  and  reprove  them." 

In  answering  this  objection,  we  will  fix  our  attention  on 
the  French  "  liberal  Catholics ; "  because  whatever  is  said  of 
them  may  easily  be  applied  to  those  of  kindred  spirit  in 
Germany.  The  French  "  liberal  Catholics/'  as  a  rule,  are  most 
pious  and  exemplary  men ;  enthusiastic  defenders  of  the  Pope 
and  his  civil  princedom;  and  men  who  have  in  time  past 
done  invaluable  service  to  the  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
cling  to  their  prejudice  concerning  the  "  modern  liberties 3) 
with  a  certain  strange  fanaticism,  and  allow  that  prejudice  to 
colour  their  whole  view  of  facts  both  past  and  present. 
Possibly  enough  God,  Who  Alone  reads  the  heart,  may  see  in 
some  of  these  men  that  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  venial  sin 
and  imperfection  has  been  the  cause  of  their  not  rightly  dis- 
cerning the  Church's  guidance  or  not  truly  interpreting  her 
voice.  But  as  to  their  ignorance  being  gravely  culpable,  we 
may  consider  this  presumably  incredible  in  men  who  so 
zealously  and  piously  frequent  the  sacraments. 

How  does  the  Church  act  towards  them?  Firstly,  she 
repeats  her  doctrine  on  the  subject  again  and  again;  hardly 
a  year  passes  without  some  fresh  condemnation  of  "  liberal- 
isrnus  hodiernus."  She  takes  for  granted  the  truth  of  that 
doctrine  in  all  her  official  acts ;  and  bases  on  it  the  whole  civil 
constitution  of  the  Roman  States.  She  earnestly  encourages 
Catholics  to  write  in  its  defence.  Witness  the  Holy  Father's 
recent  eulogiuin  on  the  Civilta  ;  witness  also  the  letter  of 
thanks  written  by  his  command  to  M.  de  Beaulieu,  for  that 
nobleman's  admirable  reply  to  the  deplorable  oration  delivered 
by  M.  de  Montalembert  at  the  Malines  Congress  of  1863.* 
All  that  can  be  said  on  the  other  side  is,  that  she  does  not 
take  any  step  which  would  compel  them  peremptorily  and  at 
once  to  choose,  between  expressly  rebelling  against  the  Church 
on  the  one  hand,  or  abandoning  some  of  their  most  cherished 
and  pervasive  views  on  the  other.  These  views,  we  again 
repeat,  being  regarded  by  no  one  as  actually  heretical. 

The  question  then  to  be  considered  is  this.  Does  such 
forbearance  as  we  describe  imply  any  disparagement  whatever 
of  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  "  Mirari  vos,"  and  in  number- 
less other  Apostolic  Letters  ?  Does  it  afford  any  ground 
whatever  for  doubting  that  the  Church  accounts  that  doctrine 
infallibly  true,  and  as  in  real  truth  obligatory  on  the  con- 


*  This  very  important  letter  will  be  found  in  our  number  for  April,  1865, 
pp.  479,  480. 
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science  ?  To  ask  such  a  question  is  surely  to  answer  it. 
The  "  Liberal  Catholic"  has  made  his  false  tenet  the  centre, 
round  which  he  has  gathered  a  multitude  of  settled, 
habitual,  and  powerful  convictions.  Let  him  be  required  in 
a  moment  to  surrender  these  convictions  on  pain  of  breaking 
with  the  Church,  he  is  plunged  for  certain  in  the  extreme  of 
bewilderment  and  perplexity,  and  exposed  to  real  danger  of 
apostacy.  It  is  immeasurably  a  more  healthy  and  a  more 
hopeful  process,  that  the  truth  be  brought  before  him — not 
peremptorily  by  the  Church's  abrupt  action, — but  gradually 
by  means  of  argument  and  persuasion.  Thus,  as  he  comes  by 
degrees  to  understand  more  clearly  both  the  infallible  truth  of 
her  doctrine,  its  obligation,  and  its  real  purport,  so  by  propor- 
tionate degrees  he  learns  its  reasonableness,  its  consistency 
with  facts,  its  value  in  behalf  of  true  liberty,  its  adaptation  to 
man's  highest  interests.  That  the  Church  prefers  such  methods 
as  these  to  others  of  a  more  stringent  character,  is  surely  no 
presumption  that  she  regards  liberalism  as  in  any  way  reconcil- 
able with  her  teaching  :  it  only  shows  that  she  chooses  these 
means  rather  than  those,  for  the  promotion  and  enforcement 
of  that  doctrine  which  she  has  infallibly  declared. 

We  hope,  accordingly,  that  our  own  method  of  procedure  is 
that  most  in  harmony  with  her  wishes  and  counsels.  Our  desire 
throughout  this  discussion  has  been,  to  cast  no  shadow  of 
suspicion  on  the  thorough  good  faith  of  those  with  whom  we 
are  at  issue;  to  put  aside  all  notion  of  achieving  any  sudden 
or  startling  result ;  to  aim  exclusively  at  promoting,  as  best 
we  may  be  able,  the  gradual  but  sure  growth  of  individual 
conviction. 
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Appendices.  6  vols.  (1862-7.)  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
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Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  State  of  Popular 
Education  in  England.  Vol.  I.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment by  command  of  Her  Majesty.  London.  1861. 

Speech  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Education  of  the  Poor  Bill,  July  10, 
1867,  by  the  Right  Hon.  H.  A.  BRUCE,  M.P.  London:  William 
Ridgway,  169,  Piccadilly. 

FOR  twenty  years  the  political  question  of  the  day  has 
been  Electoral  Reform.  The  last  session  of  the  present 
Parliament  has  in  some  sense  solved  that  question ;  and  it  is 
now,  for  a  time  at  least,  at  rest.  But  close  upon  the  heels  of 
Reform  has  naturally  enough  come  the  question  of  Popular 
Education.  Popular  education  is  now  claimed  as  the  watch- 
word of  the  Liberal  and  Radical  party. 

It  is  the  genius  of  our  political  organization  that  one  at  least 
of  the  existing  parties  in  the  State  should  adopt  a  watchword 
or  cry,  by  means  of  which,  like  a  huntsman,  it  rallies  to  itself  its 
largest  field.  Nor  can  this  watchword  or  party  cry  be  chosen 
fortuitously,  like  the  pass-word  to  the  barracks  or  to  a  military 
picket.  It  must  involve  some  object  dear  to  a  large  section, 
at  least,  of  the  population ;  it  must  be  a  question  taken  out  of 
the  heart  of  the  people ;  it  must  be  the  one  petition  which 
they  have  to  present;  the  one  boon  they  can  be  brought 
to  insist  on  having ;  the  one  remedy  which  is  to  cure  some 
crying  evil,  or  to  confer  some  undoubted  benefit.  It  need  not, 
indeed,  be  a  point  which  is  in  actual  agitation,  but  it  must  be 
something  sufficiently  real,  practical,  and  inherent,  though 
perhaps  dormant,  in  the  breast  and  life  of  the  people,  as  that, 
after  a  season  of  political  agitation,  it  may  awaken  and  rouse 
the  whole  nation  to  an  assertion  of  its  will ;  as  when  the  Repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  and  Free  Trade  were  carried,  and,  recently, 
the  Rating  Franchise.  Hungry  politicians  and  statesmen 
greedy  of  power  view  a  population  much  as  generals  recon- 
noitre a  people  and  country  which  they  wish  to  turn  to  their 
own  account.  They  examine  and  feel  what  are  the  questions 
which  will  mature  first,  what  is  the  boon  which  the  people 
can  be  most  readily  brought  to  clamour  for.  And,  having 
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thus  made  of  a  popular  topic  a  convenient  stalking-horse, 
they  proceed  calmly  and  scientifically  to  lead  it  forth. 

But  there  are  other  statesmen  whose  conduct  is  based 
on  conscientious  motives  of  duty,  whose  policy  is  governed, 
not  by  party  interest,  personal  ambition,  and  love  of  power, 
but  by  a  high  sense  of  duty  towards  God  and  towards  the 
people  for  whom  they  live.  The  real  key  to  their  policy  is 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  their  fellow-men.  Such 
men  still  exist  among  us ;  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  quote 
with  admiration  the  words,  which  lie  before  us  as  we  write, 
of  an  eminent  leader  in  the  present  House  of  Commons.  He 
says,  "  We  are  under  the  clear  and  simple  obligation  of  doing 
what  we  can  to  point  out  the  right  line  of  public  policy,  let 
those  pursue  it  who  will.  In  difficult  cases  let  us  only  strive 
to  estimate  calmly  the  bearings  of  duty,  and  act  accordingly. 
The  issue  must  be  left  in  Higher  hands."  These  are  words 
of  a  Christian  statesman. 

Now,  upon  whichever  of  these  two  classes  of  statesmen  we 
fix  our  attention,  we  shall  find  that  they  concur  in  consider- 
ing education  to  be  the  question  of  the  day.  Or  if,  instead 
of  dividing  statesmen  into  the  categories  of  the  selfish  and 
of  the  conscientious,  we  divide  them  into  the  political  classes 
of  Liberal  and  Conservative,  we  shall  still  find  that  both  insist 
on  Popular  Education.  Two  topics  principally  have  agitated 
the  kingdom  during  the  last  thirty  years :  Free  Trade  and 
Reform.  They  were  both  successively  the  war-cry  of  the 
Liberal  and  Radical  schools ;  and  they  were  both  finally  solved 
and  put  to  rest  by  the  measures  of  the  opposite  school.  But 
now  the  hostile  parties  edifyingly  confess  together  that  edu- 
cation is  the  problem  of  the  most  pressing  necessity  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  and  of  the  State. 

The  Conservatives  having  passed  their  Reform  Bill,  began 
busily  to  address  their  constituents  during  the  recess  upon 
the  subject  of  popular  education.  It  was  said  with  a  pleasant 
irony  that  the  masses  were  called  in  to  form  a  Government, 
and  that  therefore  they  require  education ; — an  education,  of 
course,  comprising  the  Conservative  element  of  the  Christian 
religion.  But  no  sooner  had  the  Conservatives  spoken,  than 
the  Liberals  and  Radicals  clamoured  louder  than  ever  for 
popular  education.  ' '  Yes/'  said  they,  "  let  there  be  education ; 
but  a  real  sterling  education,  divested  of  all  sectarian  and 
Conservative  principles — an  education  thoroughly  Liberal, 
thoroughly  Radical :  we  are  the  friends  of  education." 
Not  to  refer  to  the  hundred  speeches  which  have  been 
addressed  to  the  country  by  the  Liberal  and  Radical  schools, 
it  will  be  sunicient  to  indicate  the  rapid  action  taken  by 
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Lord  Russell,  who  affects  to  be  the  guide  or  ' '  ganger "  of 
his  large  and  powerful  party. 

As  soon  .as  Parliament  had  re-assembled  in  extraordinary 
autumnal  session  to  vote  supplies  for  the  Abyssinian  expedi- 
tion, Earl  Russell  hastened  to  make  a  move  for  his  party, 
and  brought  forward  an  educational  programme  conceived 
under  four  Resolutions.  These  resolutions  were  sufficiently 
vague  and  general,  but  withal  of  so  Radical  a  sense  as  to 
be  capable  of  drawing  within  their  meshes  the  most 
numerous  and  most  extreme  of  the  Liberal  and  Radical 
elements.  But  the  Whig  chieftain  stood  on  the  heath 
alone.  Of  all  the  Peers  he  had  himself  created  during  a 
career  of  power  of  thirty  years,  not  one  was  there  to  second 
him.  Though  he  had  given  timely  notice  of  his  measure,  he 
spoke  to  empty  benches,  and  received  an  answer  and 
correction  from  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  It  was  the  saddest 
humiliation  he  had  ever  fallen  upon  as  Earl  Russell.  Could  it 
be  that  a  Nemesis  had  for  seventeen  years  tracked  the 
footsteps  of  the  Durham  letter  ? 

But  to  pass  on.  It  does  not  require  an  eagle's  eye  to 
discern  the  general  track  and  direction  taken  in  politics  by 
the  people  of  England.  In  1829  they  planted  the  basis  of 
religious  toleration  and  equality;  in  1848  they  consecrated 
the  principle  of  Free  Trade  and  got  cheap  bread;  in  1867 
they  secured  to  themselves  in  the  mass  the  representation 
and  government  of  the  country.  And  now  all  parties  are 
agreed  upon  the  necessity  of  an  extensive  system  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  the  battle  to  be  fought  is,  what  shall  that  system 
be  ?  There  are  three  issues,  or  more  properly  only  two,  for 
the  third  is  a  compromise,  and  lets  in  the  main  principle  in 
dispute.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  nation  will  have 
finally  committed  itself  to  a  path  along  which  there  will  be 
no  returning.  The  crucial  and  vital  importance  of  the 
choice  of  the  path,  whichever  it  may  be ;  of  the  lot  which 
must  await  the  people  along  its  way ;  of  the  bourne  to  which 
it  infallibly  leads,  no  words  can  say,  no  mind  can  adequately 
understand. 

Which  are  the  two  distinct  systems  of  education  and  the 
compromise,  for  which  men  are  beginning  to  contend? 
One  party  urges  that  education  shall  be  purely  secular,  that  is, 
without  the  admixture  of  religious  and  doctrinal  teaching. 
Their  actual  example  of  such  a  system  is  the  United  States' 
National  Common  School.  The  other  party  maintains  that 
education  shall  continue  to  be  religious  and  denominational, 
according  to  the  principles  adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  in  the  year  1839.  But  between  these  two  parties, 
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which  are  perfectly  distinct  and  consistent,  there  conies  in 
a  third.  It  is  a  kind  of  mezzo  termine,  one  of  those  nu- 
merous compromises  so  dear  to  practical,  illogical  English- 
men when  in  perplexity.  It  is  the  "  conscience-clause  "  and 
the  "  rating-clause "  party.  The  "  conscience-clause "  was 
invented  by  Lord  Granville,  and  its  effect  is  to  remove 
the  authority  whereby  a  clergyman  can  require  the  ordinary- 
course  of  religious  instruction  to  be  given  to  the  whole 
of  his  school,  and  to  vest  an  absolute  right  in  parents  or 
guardians  to  send  their  children  indeed  to  the  school, 
but  to  forbid  their  receiving  any  religious  instruction  what- 
ever, or  frequenting  any  church  or  chapel.  Under  this 
system  the  children  of  professed  secularists  might  claim 
exemption  from  learning  even  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, or  the  History  of  the  Bible  or  the  Life  of  Christ. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  teach  the  whole  school  that  Christ 
was  God-man  on  account  of  the  Unitarians ;  or  the  eternity 
of  punishment,  or  the  efficacy  of  grace  and  the  sacraments,  on 
account  of  the  objections  that  would  be  raised  by  parents  or 
guardians  of  different  denominations.  In  fact,  the  daily  and 
hourly  religious  culture,  so  important  in  a  Poor  School,  would 
become  impossible;  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  separate 
religion  from  the  daily  work  of  a  child,  and  to  confine  it  to  the 
Church,  which  would  be  like  taking  all  the  salt  that  should 
be  mingled  with  our  daily  food,  and  eating  it  alone  before 
breakfast.  It  would  relegate  religious  instruction  from  the 
school-room  to  the  Church. 

Moreover,  there  is  even  a  financial  injustice  in  the  "conscience 
clause;"  for  it  enacts  that,  though  the  school  may  have  been 
built  almost  entirely  by  subscriptions  for  the  instruction  of 
children  in  the  religious  faith  of  the  contributors,  yet  that  if 
the  State  have  contributed  however  small  a  proportion 
towards  the  erection  of  the  school,  a  perpetual  obligation  may 
be  enforced  to  separate  the  religious  from  the  secular  instruc- 
tion and  lessons  of  the  day.  It  imposes  a  legal  obligation 
wholly  to  ignore  the  truths  of  revelation  in  the  presence, 
it  may  be  of  a  considerable  number,  of  the  children  who 
may  be  sent  to  the  school. 

We  shall  have  to  consider  more  in  detail  the  character  and 
working  of  the  "  conscience  clause  "  in  a  future  article.  We 
have  gone  into  it  thus  far  in  limine  in  order  to  justify  our 
assertion  that  it  is  a  compromise,  which  introduces  the  radical 
principle  of  the  Secularist  school. 

We  may  here  briefly  state,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  what 
are  broadly  the  constituent  members  of  these  hostile  armies. 
To  the  "  secular  "  school  system  belong  the  Unitarians,  the 
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Congregationalists,  all  Rationalists,  Secularists,  Universalists, 
Deists  and  Atheists,  and  practically  the  organisation  known  as 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  of  which  Lord  Russell 
is  the  president.  It  is  a  large  and  increasing  party. 

In  support  of  the  "  denominational  system  "  are  ranked,  on 
the  whole,  the  Church  of  England,  especially  its  National 
Society  for  Education,  the  Wesleyans  and  Baptists,  and  pro- 
minently, the  Catholic  Church. 

To  the  party  of  compromise  are  attached  such  politicians  as 
Lord  Granville,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Mr,.  Bruce,  and 
many  other  estimable  persons,  who  hope  by  this  means  to  get 
over,  for  their  day,  a  political  difficulty.  It  recruits  largely 
from  the  immense  host  of  liberal  Latitudinarians  who,  on  the 
one  hand,  are  still  held  by  their  prejudices  in  favour  of  some 
religious  creed ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  deep- 
seated,  soul- stirring  belief  in  the  truth  of  their  own  or  of  any 
other  religion.  These  are  men  with  a  religious  sense,  but  it  is 
in  a  maze;  who  would  not  altogether  eschew  religion,  but 
would  not  have  too  much  of  it.  They  are  men  who  are 
attached  to  the  general  theory  of  Church  and  State,  and 
have  an  impression  that  the  secular  party  might  dissolve  that 
union,  and  sweep  away  Church  patronage  and  preferment. 
And  so  they  gladly  take  up  with  the  happy  suggestion  of 
"  Conscience  and  Rating  Clauses/7  and  declare  that  this  is 
the  clean  path  out  of  the  difficulty.  Men  of  this  sort  always 
abound ;  probably  they  are  a  majority.  But  men  who  com- 
promise their  principles  infallibly  end  by  losing  them,  because 
they  begin  by  losing  their  own  firm  grasp  of  them. 

It  would  be  making  light  of  the  sense  and  instincts  of  our 
Catholic  readers  to  insist  at  any  great  length  upon  the  ulti- 
mate issues  which  are  involved  in  this  momentous  question. 
It  must  be  obvious  to  all  that,  if  the  State  put  itself  at  the 
head  of  the  "  secular"  school  system,  it  would  thereby  become 
the  pioneer  of  the  country  back  to  intellectual  paganism  :  but 
that  if  it  remain  faithful  to  the  principle  of  religious  education, 
sown  deep  -in  our  constitution  a  thousand  years  ago,  it  may 
still  preserve  the  Christian  civilization  of  this  country,  and  at 
last  lead  up  to  that  re-union  of  Christendom  which  so  many 
desire  and  pray  for. 

Such,  then,  is  the  momentous  question  which  politicians 
are  hastening  the  people  of  this  country  to  consider  and 
decide.  It  is  time  that  all  should  awake  to  a  realization  of 
its  gravity.  We  have  all  of  us  influence ;  we  have  all  a  voice  in 
the  verdict  and  final  judgment  to  be  pronounced  by  the  nation. 
A  direct  responsibility,  therefore,  rests  upon  every  Catholic. 
We  are  bound  to  come  to  a  conscientious  decision  as  to  the 
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course  of  our  future  conduct.  It  too  often  happens,  indeed, 
in  communities  and  societies  in  which  all  have  equal  rights 
and  powers,  that  the  many  are  passive  and  otiose,  while  the 
energetic  few  rule  and  decide.  Nothing  can  be  more  disas- 
trous than  apathy  such  as  this.  Of  this  temper,  Italy  is  at  the 
present  moment  a  melancholy  example.  The  large  masses  of 
the  population,  inwardly  faithful  to  the  Holy  See  and  to  the 
cause  of  justice,  and  abhorring  the  acts  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  Revolution,  are  paralysed  by  the  disease  of 
inertia,  timidity,  and  neglect  of  public  duty. 

But  when  the  time  shall  come  (and  it  is  at  hand)  for  a  trial 
in  this  country  of  the  great  question  of  popular  education, 
the  Catholics  of  this  kingdom  will  know  how  to  act.  We 
are  confident  that  they  will  be  found  active  in  general  and 
local  meetings,  in  canvassing  for  members  of  Parliament,  in 
elections  at  the  hustings,  petitioning  Parliament,  writing 
pamphlets,  constantly  recurring  to  the  use  of  the  press,  and, 
above  all,  by  wisely  and  heartily  co-operating  with  all  the 
denominations  who  will  work  with  them.  They  will  make  it 
felt  not  only  that  they  understand  their  position,  but  that  they 
will  allow  of  no  public  question  being  agitated  without 
throwing  into  the  scale  the  full  weight  of  their  national  rights 
and  undoubted  influence. 

As  to  the  power  of  Catholics,  when  they  are  determined,  on 
such  a  public  question,  no  one  can  doubt  it.  In  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  and  on  the  Bench,  they  come  next  to  the  Church 
of  England,  before  all  the  sects  ;  in  the  number  of  poor  schools 
claiming  grants  from  Government,  in  Great  Britain  alone,  they 
rank  next  but  one  of  all  the  denominations  to  the  Anglican 
Establishment ;  and  in  point  of  population,  five  millions  of 
Catholics  in  Ireland  and  a  million  and  a  half  in  England 
outnumber  any  one  of  the  dissenting  bodies,  if  taken  separately. 

We  purpose,  therefore,  to  fulfil,  in  some  degree,  our  part  of 
the  duty,  which  devolves  upon  all  Catholics,  by  sketching  out 
in  broad  outline  the  nature  of  this  life-and-death  question — 
the  education  of  the  country.  We  cannot  hope  to  compress 
all  that  we  shall  have  to  say  into  one  article.  In  the  present 
number  we  shall  endeavour  to  answer  two  questions  ;  the  first 
is — Does  a  grave  reason  exist  why  Government  should  be 
pressed  to  increase  the  national  expenditure  on  education? 
And  the  second — What  are  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
innovating  school — that  is,  of  the  school  wishing  to  change 
the  existing  system  ?  These  two  questions  will  occupy  all 
our  space.  In  a  future  number  we  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit 
the  working  of  the  American  Common  school  system — it 
being  the  type  proposed  to  us  by  the  "  Secularists."  Then 
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will  come  a  more  minute  estimate  of  the  denominational 
system,  a  fuller  examination  of  the  "  conscience  clause  "  and 
"  rating- "  system ;  and  the  humble  expression  of  our  judg- 
ment as  to  the  peculiar  power  and  qualification  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  deal  with  this  present  question. 

I. 

First,  then,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  have  clearly  and 
distinctly  before  the  mind  the  great  national  and  judicial 
evidences  of  the  need  which  exists  for  a  wide  extension  of 
popular  education  ;  and  by  popular  education  we  here  mean, 
not  merely  the  teaching  of  the  head,  but  the  well  training 
of  the  conscience  upon  the  distinct  Christian  principles  and 
dogmas  of  Revelation. 

With  a  view,  however,  to  sparing  the  time  of  our  readers, 
we  shall  simply  set  down  in  columns  for  their  reflection  certain 
national  facts  and  figures,  which  will  speak  more  eloquently 
than  any  words  of  ours.  We  preface  them  only  with  two 
observations  which,  we  take  it,  are  axiomatic — 

1st.  That  prevention  is  better  than  cure;  the  religious 
teacher  better  than  the  policeman  ;  the  school-room  better 
than  the  gaol ; — that  it  is  better  to  endeavour  to  train  men  up 
to  morality  and  virtue  from  childhood  than  to  have  to  catch 
and  punish  them  for  vice  in  manhood. 

2nd.  And  that,  therefore,  the  Government  is  called  upon  to 
extend  a  large  measure  of  assistance  to  the  development  of 
that  which  is  the  greater  public  good. 

1 .  (a)  The  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Judicial  Statistics  for 
England  and  Wales  gives  the  following  results  : — 


Characters  known  to  the  Police* 


Known  thieves  and  depredators 

?j 
Receivers  of  stolen  goods  . . . 


Vagrants  and  tramps 


...  under  16 
...  over  16 
...  under  16 

„  over  16 

Prostitutes under  16 

„  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...      over  16 

Suspected  persons  (not  actually  convicted)    under  16 

over  16 
...    under  16 
over  16 


3,823 

18,983 

56 

3,022 

1,197 
24,717 

3,844 
24,736 

5,955 
27,236 


*  "  Known  to  the  police  "  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  account.  For 
instance,  Dr.  Pusey,  in  his  valuable  evidence  (July  22,  1867)  upon  Oxford 
University  immorality,  spoke  of  a  list  of  17  bad  nouses  in  Oxford  alone, 
which  were  not  all  "  known  to  the  police."  The  number  of  such  houses  in 
England,  of  which  the  police  have  official  cognizance  is  20,249. 
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Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  above  there  were  actually  in  prisons, 

&c 41,529 

Making  a  total  of        155,095 

The  total  number  of  commitments  to  prison,  &c.,  during  the  year 

had  been  136,741 

Cases  of  summary  proceedings  before  magistrates  showed  an  in- 
crease on  the  preceding  year  of  22,856  cases,  the  number 
being 481,770 

The  number  of  plaints  entered  in  County  Courts  showed  an  increase 
on  the  preceding  year  of  above  180,000  cases  ;  the  number 
being 872,446 

(b)  We  learn  from  Dr.  Tyler,  on  his  reading  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  infanticide  (Haweian  Society), 

That  the  number  known  to  the  authorities  of  illegitimate  children 

born  in  England  in  1864  was  : —       47,448 

And  that  in  five  years  (1860-4)  they  numbered       227,661 

And  that  in  30  years  the  population  of  England  increased  less  than  one- 
third,  and  the  number  of  illegitimate  children  more  than  doubled. 

(c)  The  coroners'  inquests  inform  us  that 

The  number  of  verdicts  during  the  past  year  for  murder  was        ...  272 
And  that  of  these  cases  166  were  of  infants  under  1  year. 

That  the  number  of  cases  of  suicide  was       1,360 

There  were  also  638  persons  arrested  for  attempt  at  suicide. 

The  number  who  died  from  excess  of  drink  ...         ...         ...         ...  373 

And  from  "  want,  cold,  and  exposure  "         200 

(d)  As  to  infanticide,  a  crime  becoming  daily  more  common 
in  England,   it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  anything  like  an 
exact  estimate. 

Dr  Lankester,  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  learned  coroners  in 
London,  has  more  than  once  committed  himself  to  an  esti- 
mate that  the  number  of  children  annually  murdered  after 
birth  is  over  4,000 

"  The  most  alarming  feature/'  he  said,  on  occasion  of  an 
inquest  held  at  the  Wellington  Tavern,  University  Street, ' '  was 
that  of  the  police,  seeing  the  cases  of  infanticide  had  become 
so  common,  had  apparently  given  up  all  idea  of  preventing  it, 
and  no  longer  exerted  themselves  to  discover  the  perpetrators 
of  such  murders." 

He  spoke  of  the  "  unfortunate  tendency  to  ignore  its  pre- 
valence ;  "  and  the  Times,  in  a  leading  article  during  the  last 
month,  has  made  a  similar  affirmation  as  to  the  determina- 
tion to  ignore  this  system  of  child-murder.  Dr.  Lankester  said 
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it  would  appear  that  800  such  murders  were  committed  annually 
in  London.  He  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  female  police, 
and  the  careful  watching  and  stopping  of  young  women  at 
night  carrying  suspicious  parcels.  This  system  of  child-murder 
and  this  willingness  to  ignore  it  display  an  amount  of  moral 
depravity  on  the  one  hand  and  moral  callousness  on  the  other, 
which  is  Chinese. 

Again,  the  shocking  system  of  "  baby-farming,"  as  it  is 
called,  and  its  numerous  advertisements  in  the  daily  prints, 
intelligible  only  to  the  initiated,  are  further  signs  of  the  times. 
But  we  gladly  add  that  upon  this  point  the  press  has  spoken 
with  becoming  severity. 

In  speaking  of  the  evidences  of  the  want  of  Christian  educa- 
tion, we  have  been  compelled,  however  reluctantly,  to  dwell 
thus  passingly  upon  these  frightful  and  disgraceful  topics. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  lay  it  down  as  axiomatic  that  the 
want  of  education  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  the  pauperism  which  is 
our  national  disgrace.  Let  us  therefore  inquire  what  indirect 
evidence  the  workhouses  can  furnish  concerning  the  want  of 
Christian  education. 

The  number  of  paupers  subsisting  on  workhouse  relief,  according 
to  the  last  complete  annual  Return  published  by  the  Poor  Law 
Board  (exclusive,  of  course,  of  thousands  who  depend  on  private 
bounty  and  the  chances  of  the  day),  had  increased  during  the 
year  by  81,175,  and  had  reached  the  number  of  963,200 

Thus,  it  would  appear  that  the  proportion  of  our  paupers  is 
that  of  about  ]  to  every  20  of  the  population.  'What  other 
country  in  Europe  has  ever  had  to  make  a  similar  confession  ! 

II.  And  now  we  come  to  our  more  immediately  important 
column  of  statistics.  We  obtain  them  by  aid  of  the  1st 
volume  of  the  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  state  of 
Popular  Education,  commonly  known  as  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's Commission.  But  as  this  volume  bears  the  date 
of  1861,  we  shall  correct  it  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bruce, 
late  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Education,  who  has 
given  much  time  and  consideration  to  the  subject  during  the 
last  session  of  Parliament. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  is  taken  to  be 21,000,000 

It  is  an  axiom  of  the  Committee  of  Council  that  one-sixth  of 
the  population  ought  to  be  at  Elementary  Schools  for  the 
labouring   classes  ;    therefore  the   number  of  children  in 
actual  attendance  in  Poor  Schools  ought  to  be       ...         ...       3,500,000 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission  tells  us  [p.  79]  that  the 
number  of  children  found  in  all  the  Poor  Schools  of  the 
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country,  i.e.,   in  the  public,   the  private,   and  adventure 
schools,  was  2,213,694.     But  since  that  date,  Mr.  Bruce 
informs  us  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  numbers  on 
the  school-books,  and  they  may  now  be  reckoned  at          ...       2,450,000 
This  leaves  the  number  of  children  unaccounted  for  at  the  large 

figure  of          1,050,000 

But,,  alas  !  this  is  not  an  adequate  representation  of  the 
number  of  children  who  grow  up  without  education.  The 
number  of  children  on  a  school  register  does  not  represent 
the  number  of  children  attending  the  school  and  receiving 
the  benefit  of  education.  The  number  of  days'  attendance  in 
the  year,,  fixed  by  the  Committee  of  Council  as  a  condition  for 
the  payment  of  the  capitation  grant,  is  1 76.  This  is  the 
lowest  standard  of  time  admitted  by  the  Committee.  But  let 
us  take  it  at  150  days'  attendance  in  the  year;  and  term  any 
education  under  that  as  inadequate. 

The  Report  (vol.  i.  p.  652)  shows  that,  upon  1,549,312  scholars 
on  the  Register,  886,206  do  not  attend  school  150  days  in 
the  year.  Now,  applying  this  proportion  to  Mr.  Bruce's 
estimate  (2,450,000  on  the  books),  we  find  that  the  number 
of  children  inadequately  educated  is  ...  ...  ...  1,401,399 

The  number  of  children,  therefore,  in  England  unaccounted  for 

and  inadequately  educated  is  ...  ...  ...  ...  2,451,000 

The  statistics  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Bruce,  late  Yice-President 
of  the  Committee  of  Education,  and  relied  on  by  Earl  Russell, 
rather  curiously  disagree  with  the  defence  made  by  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  who  is  now  in  office.  For  instance,  we  observe 
that  the  Duke  derives  unmixed  consolation  from  his  statement 
that  "the  annually  aided  schools  and  scholars  have  been 
increasing  five  times  as  fast  as  the  population."  But  we 
must  modify  this  encouraging  statement  by  a  very  pertinent 
and  important  consideration  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Bruce.  He  says  (p.  6)  "  that  since  1 858  there  has  been  an 
annual  average  increase  of  47,000  children  at  inspection  at 
assisted  schools,  whereas  thenatural  increase  of  population  would 
have  given  an  increase  of  only  33,000.  It  has  hence  been  inferred 
that  the  ratio  of  increase  in  school  children  is  greater  than 
that  in  the  population ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  the  larger 
portion  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  conversion  of  unaided  into 
assisted  schools.  Probably  not  one  fourth  of  the  increase  is 
an  actual  increase  in  the  number  of  school  children." 

It  also  appears  that,  according  to  an  educational  census  taken 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  there  ought  to  be  362,000  children  at 
school  in  the  metropolis.  But  the  return  shewed  that,  includ- 
ing attendants  at  night  schools,  there  were  but  1 91 ,147  children 
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in  Church  and  non-Church  schools  ;  and  about  170,000  children 
who  ought  to  be  at  school,  attend  no  school  at  all !  It  also 
appears  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  school-accommodation  for 
150,000  of  the  children  who  are  without  education.  Of 
the  Anglican  parishes  or  districts  17  had  no  schools  at  all,  and 
108  were  urgently  in  need  of  more  schools.  We  may  here 
mention  parenthetically  that  considerable  results  are  being 
achieved  by  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster  through  the  West- 
minster Educational  Fund.  Within  a  year  and  a  half  2,000 
additional  Catholic  children  have  been  rescued  from  ignorance 
and  vice  and  placed  under  proper  Catholic  instruction. 

The  Manchester  Education  Aid  Society  has  shown  that  out 
of  above  75,000  poor  children  in  Manchester  and  Salford  there 
were  but  41 .000  in  average  attendance  at  schools  of  every  de- 
nomination. ,  In  1865  the  Society  canvassed  certain  districts 
and  reported  that  for  every  52  children  at  work  or  at  school, 
58  were  neither  at  work  nor  at  school. 

Dr.  Gover,  Principal  of  the  Worcester,  Lichfield,  and  Here- 
ford Training  College,  affirms  "  that  less  than  half  our  popu- 
lation of  school  age  are  being  fitted  by  education  for  their 
future  duties." 

Mr.  Stansfeld,  certifying  surgeon  of  Bristol,  found  that  "  out 
of  890  children  and  young  persons  examined  by  him,  425  were 
totally  ignorant/'' 

III.  (a)  A  further  proof  of  the  ignorance  of  the  population 
and  of  how  much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  may  be  drawn  from 
the  last  complete  report  of  the  Registrar- General  for  1866. 
It  shows  that  28J  per  cent,  of  the  couples  married  during  the 
year  were  unable  to  sign  their  names.     And  observe,  that  to 
sign  their  own  names  is  an  accomplishment  possessed  by  many 
who  can  write  nothing  else. 

(I)  Of  prisoners  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing,  during  the  past  year,  there  were  about  120,000. 

IV.  Since  we  are  dealing  with  figures,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give 
a  column  of  costs.     Nothing  comes  more  directly  home  to  the 
practical  Englishman  than  the  knowledge  of  what  he  has  to 
pay. 

NOTE.—  In  Bethnal  Green  there  were  34|  per  cent,  unable  to  sign  their  names ; 
in  Shoreditch,  19^  ;  in  Marylebone.  8-|  ;  in  the  City,  19  ;  in  Wolverhampton, 
47  ;  in  Preston,  49 ;  in  Salford  40  ;  in  Leeds,  31  ;  Birmingham,  30^  ; 
Liverpool,  33  ;  in  Lancashire,  38  ;  Herefordshire,  33  ;  Monmouthshire,  45  ; 
Staffordshire,  45  ;  Wilts,  274.  London  and  the  South-Eastern  counties  have 
the  smallest  per  cent.,  viz.  144  and  20^  ;  and  the  West  and  North  Midland 
the  largest,  viz.  34  and  36. 
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Let  us  ask,  then,  what  may  be  the  sum  paid  by  the  State 
towards  the  repression  of  crime  arid  disorder;  and  then  com- 
pare that  sum  with  what  is  allowed  for  popular  education,  as  a 
means  of  anticipating  and  preventing  crime. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  last  Official 
Returns  : — 

Police,  constabulary,  and  prisons  for  England  alone  ...         ...       .£2,190,000 

(The  payment  for  increase  of  police  and  constabulary  alone 
during  the  last  two, years  has  amounted  to  nearly  £80,000). 

The  Courts  of  Justice 679,803 

Now  the  annual  grants  made  to  our  Elementary  Poor  Schools  * 

in  England  and  Wales  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of        ...  390,000 

It  is,  moreover,  worth  while  to  observe  that,  in  addition  to  14 
millions  a  year  for  the  British  army,  over  other  17  millions  a 
year  are  expended  on  our  Military  Force  in  India ;  above 
10  millions  on  our  Navy;  and  over  half  a  million  a  year  on 
National  Fortifications.  In  short,  we  spend  42  millions,  twice 
the  French  expenditure,  upon  inferior  armaments,  and  then 
declare  that  we  cannot  afford  even  one  hundredth  part  of  that 
sum,  not  even  £400,000  a  year,  in  direct  payment  to  elementary 
schools.  Yet  we  boast  that  education  is  our  highest  security 
for  prosperity,  order,  and  morality,  and  our  best  bulwark 
against  ignorance  and  crime. 

Again,  and  lastly;  why  is  it  that  we  have  to  pay  the 
enormous  sum  of  £6,439,500  a  year  towards  the  official  support 
of  pauperism,  while  the  Grovernment  Commissioners  assure  us 
that  this  frightful  amount  of  poverty  and  suffering  might  be 
abated  by  having  recourse  to  a  somewhat  more  generous 
expenditure  for  the  education  of  the  poor  ? 

In  a  word,  we  spend  officially  for  the  maintenance  of 
material  force,  for  the  repression  of  crime  and  disorder 
and  the  alleviation  of  pauperism,  over  50  millions  and  a  half 
annually.  Might  not  some  reduction  be  made  here,  and  applied 
to  the  prevention  of  evil  by  increasing  the  Christian  training 
and  education  of  our  people  ? 

Y.  But  in  order  to  obtain  anything  like  an  adequate  notion 
of  the  worse  than  heathen  ignorance  prevailing  among  great 
masses  of  our  poor  children  throughout  the  country,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  go  carefully  through  the  six  vols.  of  Reports 

*  We  are  well  aware  that  the  sum  allowed  by  Parliament  in  aid  of  edu- 
cation in  Great  Britain  in  the  year  ending  March,  1866,  was  £622,730,  but  the 
proportion  granted  out  of  this  directly  to  Elementary  Schools  in  England 
and  Wales  did  not  exceed  the  sum  we  have  mentioned. 
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of  the  Children's  Employment  Commission  which,  are  now  before 
us  (1863-7).  The  Commission  was  wisely  appointed  by  Par- 
liament to  inquire  into  the  employment  of  children  and  young 
persons  (under  eighteen  years  of  age)  in  trade  and  manu- 
factures. 

Through  six  volumes  (writes  Mr.  Bampfield),  from  the  mouths  of  master 
and  workman,  parent  and  child,  of  schoolmaster  and  clergyman,  in  scores  of 
cities  and  towns  and  villages  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  England, 
there  runs  one  horrible,  ghastly  tale  of  utter  ignorance  of  God,  of  children 
steeped  in  immorality,  of  entire  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents,  of  avarice, 
and  drunkenness,  and  blasphemy,  and  filth,  of  homes  which  are  not  homes  at 
all,  but  mouths  of  hell. 

We  cannot  do  more  at  present  than  take  a  few  examples, 
selected  almost  at  random  from  the  published  evidence — not, 
indeed,  as  to  the  practice  of  religion,  but  as  to  the  knowledge 
of  any  religion,  even  to  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
God. 

First,  then,  let  us  begin  in  London  : — 

Mary   Ann  ,  employed   in  a    lucifer   match  manufactory,  Bethnal 

Green  (seems  about  fourteen).  Does  not  know  how  old  she  is.  Never  was 
at  school  in  her  life.  Does  not  know  a  letter.  Never  went  to  a  church  or 
chapel.  Never  heard  of  "  England,"  or  "  London,"  or  the  "  sea,"  or  "  ships." 
Never  heard  of  God.  Does  not  know  what  He  does. 

The  Commissioner  remarks  : — 

This  girl,  with  no  outward  sign  of  stupidity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather 
nice-looking,  seemed  to  have  no  idea  whatever  beyond  her  round  of  work. 
She  has  a  mother,  and  a  home,  but  for  some  reason  which  I  could  not  make 
out,  does  not  seem  to  have  even  the  change  of  going  there.  (First  Eeport, 
p.  53.) 

Sarah" has  never  been  to  school  in  her  life.  Does  not  know  what 

London  is.  Never  heard  of  God.  (Her  sister  says  she  must  have  heard 
father  tell  of  Him.) 

Sarah  Ann used  to  go  to  the  Ragged  School.  They  used  to  teach 

her  G— o — d— God.  Did  not  know  what  it  meant. 

In  another  factory  : — 

Joseph has  never  been  to  school  anywhere  day  or  week ;  has  never 

been  inside  a  church  or  chapel.  Heard  somebody  preach  out  of  doors  last 
Sunday.  He  preached  about  Jesus.  Never  heard  of  Him  before  then. 
Never  heard  about  God.  Never  heard  father  or  mother  speak  about  Him  or 
heaven.  Does  not  know  where  good  people  go  to,  or  where  the  bad  go. 
Father  or  mother  never  go  to  any  church,  or  such  place  (p.  66). 

Now  to  Birmingham — a  Percussion  cap  manufactory  : — 
Eliza  Beckett,   aged  15.    Does  not  know  any  prayers  herself.     Never 
heard  of  Abraham  "  as  she  knows  of."    Has  heard  of  Noah,  but  never  of  the 
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flood,  or  of  all  the  people  in  the  world  being  drowned.  Thinks  she  has  heard 
of  Adam,  and  Eve,  but  does  not  know  what  they  were.  (First  Report, 
p.  108.) 

Edward  Mann,  aged  11,  works  in  same  manufactory.  Can  do  "some 
straction  and  piffatic."  Is  sure  it  is  "  piffatic."  "  Them  sums  as  have  got  ever 
so  many  figures  in"  (arithmetic).  Goes  to  church  with  his  mother  on  Sunday 
night.  Christ  was  Jesus  Christ's  son.  Jesus  Christ  did  miracles.  Christ 
did  not  do  anything.  He  was  a  man  first. 

Elizabeth  Mather — age  12 — has  heard  father  say  that  the  first  thing 
Jesus  did  was  to  make  wine  of  water,  but  does  not  know  whether  he  did  kind 
things  to  people  or  made  them  well. 

Joseph  Simons— age  21 — can't  put  letters  together  or  spell  a  word  by 
sound.  Not  "horse,"  or  "hat."  Can  "cat,"  that  is  about  the  outside. 
Never  was  at  a  church  or  chapel  since  he  worked  in  a  frame  (9  years  ago). 
Does  not  know  what  people  preach  or  hear  about  there.  "  I  should  say  he 
(Christ)  done  a  many  kind  things,"  but  does  not  know  what  people  did  to 
Him,  or  whether  they  killed  Him.  They  did  put  Him  on  a  Cross  (p.  278). 

Let  us  visit  the  Nottingham  district : — 

John  Renshaw — age  24 — .  Has  heard  people  read  out  of  the  newspapers, 
but  does  not  know  the  Queen's  name .  .  .  has  been  "  very  little  "  to  church 
or  chapel  to  hear  people  pray  and  preach.  ( Is  asked  how  the  world  was 
made.)  "  Have  not  heard  about  that.  Do  not  know  who  made  it."  Has 
not  heard  of  Adam  "  a  deal." 

Alice  Coombes — age  26—  has  not  been  to  school  more  than  once  or  twice 
on  a  week-day  in  her  life,  and  three  or  four  times  on  a  Sunday.  Has  been 
once  to  church  and  once  to  chapel  in  her  life.  Has  never  heard  any  preacher 
or  anyone  praying  anywhere  else.  Does  not  know  what  the  Bible  is.  Does 
not  know  that  it  is  a  book,  she  is  sure.  Does  not  know  how  the  world  was 
made.  Never  heard  of  Adam  or  Jesus  Christ.  Never  was  taught  any 
prayers.  Never  heard  of  them  except  when  she  went  to  Church  (p.  72, 
Report  i.) 

The  Eastern  counties  are  no  better.  In  a  factory  at  Nor- 
wich we  find  a  boy  of  twelve  : — 

George — lives  with  father.  Went  to  an  infant  school  but  has  never 
been  to  any  other.  Never  heard  anyone  preach  or  pray  in  his  life.  Has 
never  heard  of  a  Christian.  Does  not  know  whether  he  is  one  or  not,  or  what 
being  christened  or  baptized  is.  Not  heard  of  the  Gospel  or  Jesus  Christ,  or 
know  whether  He  was  a  man.  Is  sure  he  (that  is,  his  father)  can't  tell  me. 
"  God  takes  care  of  people  who  behave  good  to  him."  Does  not  know  who  made 
the  world  or  men,  or  who  was  the  first  man  ;  does  not  know  whether  heaven 
is  a  good  place  or  a  bad  place.  Has  heard  people  say  that  good  people  go 
there.  Has  not  heard  of  hell.  Has  when  people  are  swearing. 

Another  boy  — ,  went  to  church  a  good  while  ago  and  heard  a  preacher.  Does 
not  know  anything  of  the  Bible,  or  the  Gospel,  or  Jesus  Christ,  or  Christian. 
Thinks  he  is  a  Christian.  When  people  die  "  they  come  to  dust."  Their 
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"  sould  comes  to  angels,"  but  he  ain't  heard  of  nobody  :  them  that  don't  pray, 
don't. 

Lastly,  we  must  end  in  Newcastle  : 

Kobert — was  at  a  Catholic  school  a  good  bit  ago.  Was  in  the  street 
mostly.  Learned  to  read  and  write,  but  cannot  read  or  write  now. 
"G-o-d"  (in  large  letters)  spells  "be."  Does  not  know  about  him.  Has  heard 
say  that  he  was  "  kaind"  and  lived  up  there  (pointing).  They  say  "he  was  a 
nice  man  and  kaind  to  us."  "  He  was  the  first  man.  Never  heard  of  Adam." 
Has  heard  of  Jesus  Christ  that  he  was  "  kaind  to  us  and  a  nice  man."  They 
see  about  that  in  the  Bible.  "  Has  seed  a  Bible  plenty  of  times  in  the  shops 
and  his  own  house."  "  Knowed  nicely  it  was  a  Bible,"  though  he  could  not 
read  anything.  When  people  die  they  gang  to  Jesus.  If  they  are  bad  they 
do  the  same.  It's  the  same  to  be  good  as  bad.  All  gang  to  Jesus.  Mother 
said  that  when  folks  be  bad  they  gang  to  Jesus.  Has  heard  a  prayerman 
preach  in  a  house  (Report  i.). 

The  same  deplorable  religious  neglect  and  ignorance  runs 
through  the  whole  six  volumes.  Perhaps  the  most  brutal  are 
the  agricultural  and  brickfield  gangs.  A  foreman  in  Cornwall 
says,,  "  the  obscenity  is  shameful.  People  talk  of  miners  and 
navvies,  but  their  language  is  nothing  compared  to  that  of 
men  in  a  brickfield.  Of  all  the  language  I  ever  heard,  that  of 
children  in  a  brickfield  is  most  shocking  ...  In  fact  they 
are  taught  sin,  and  it  is  the  only  teaching  they  get.  One  boy, 
a  mere  child,  said  that  he  was  made  to  drink  by  the  men ;  he 
at  first  refused,  but  they  flung  it  in  his  face."  A  foreman  near 
Southall  witnesses  ( '  hearing  a  little  boy,  not  nine  years  old, 
say,  '  Well,  Pve  been  teatotalling  for  nine  months ;  I  must  go 
and  get  beery  now/  He  had  learnt  it,  of  course,  from  his 
father,  or  some  of  the  men  in  his  field ;  but  he  said  it  quite 
seriously,  and,  no  doubt,  meant  it,  too.  They  are  all  about 
the  same ;"  he  adds,  "  to  have  seen  one  field  is  to  have  seen 
all"  (Report  v.,  p.  137). 

The  "  brickie  "  is  described  as  with  "  utter  want  of  religion 
or  of  any  religious  feeling  of  any  kind,  ridiculing  religious 
observances  on  the  Sunday,  of  sullen  demeanor,  and  filthy, 
indecent,  shameless  habits,  with  disposition  to  cruelty." 

As  to  the  agricultural  gangs,  much  of  the  evidence  is  too 
foul  to  quote.  They  were  made  up  of  men,  women,  boys,  and 
girls ;  their  lives  were  often  simply  bestial.  Many  of  them  are 
little  better  than  brutes.  A  clergyman,  in  his  evidence 
(Report  vi.,  p.  91),  says  of  them  : — 

I  should  think  that  fully  95  per  cent,  of  those  who  work  in  gangs  never 
go  to  any  place  of  worship  ;  the  fact  being  that  the  system  so  brutalized  and 
demoralized  the  character  that  they  had  no  taste  for  a  place  of  worship.  They 
needed  to  be  civilized  before  they  could  be  Christianized.  I  have  been  to 
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Sierra  Leone,  but  I  have  seen  shameless  wickedness  in such  as  I  never 

witnessed  in  Africa. 

A  hope  will  naturally  suggest  itself  to  our  readers  that  we 
have  culled  out  solitary  instances  to  make  a  case.  They  will 
think  it  impossible  in  a  country  like  England  that  whole 
societies  of  immortal  beings,  created  for  the  glory  of  Grod 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  Beatific  Vision,  should  have  be- 
come as  brutalised  and  degraded  as  these  examples  represent. 
But,  alas  !  before  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  hope  itself 
is  compelled  to  vanish.  Listen  to  an  extract  from  the  Third 
Eeport.  It  says  : — 

Mr.  White  [one  of  the  most  intelligent  Assistant  Commissioners]  then  pro- 
ceeds to  give  instances  elicited  by  his  questions,  showing  a  state  of  ignorance, 
among  very  large  numbers  of  the  young,  of  things  of  common  notoriety,  and 
of  the  "  commonest  and  simplest  objects  of  nature,"  which  cannot  but  arrest 
attention.  But  even  that  obscure  and  unenlightened  condition  of  mind  is 
surpassed  by  the  ignorance  which  Mr.  White  discovered  upon  religious  sub- 
jects. "  Of  very  many,  he  says  that  the  state  of  mind,  as  regards  the  simplest 
facts  of  religion,  is  dark,  almost  beyond  belief  "  (B.  §  85).  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  to  many  God,  the  Bible,  the  Saviour,  a  Christian,  even  a  future 
state,  are  ideas  entirely  or  all  but  unknown.  God  is  a  "  good  man,"  or  "  the 
man  in  heaven  ;"  "  I've  heerd  that  (Christ),  but  don't  know  ivhat  it  is."  Nor 
do  others  know  "  where  he  lives,"  or  "  about  the  world  being  made,"  or  who 
"  made  it,"  or  of  the  Bible,  "  it  is  not  a  book  ;"  "  have  not  heard  of  Christ ; 
I  had  never  done  my  work  till  so  late  ;"  "  have  heard  about  Jesus  Christ, 
but  it's  so  long  since  that  I've  forgot  ;"  "  don't  know  if  I'm  a  Christian,"  or 
"  what  it  is,"  or  "  means,"  but  all  people  are  so.  Heaven  was  heard  of  only, 
"  when  father  died  long  ago ;  mother  said  that  he  was  going  there."  Some  think 
that  bad  and  good  go  there  alike  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  "  them  as  is 
wicked  shall  be  worshipped  ;  that  means,  shall  all  go  to  hell ;"  or,  again,  that 
when  people  die,  "  they  be  buried  ;  baint  they  ; — their  souls  as  well  as  their 
bodies  ?"  "  All  go  in  the  pit  hole,  when  them  be  buried  ;  they  never  get  out 
or  live  again  ;  they  have  not  a  soul ;  I  have  not  one.  The  soul  does  not  live 
afterwards  ;  it's  quite  an  end  of  people  when  they  die."  "  The  devil  is  a  good 
person  ;  I  don't  know  where  he  lives."  "  Christ  was  a  wicked  man." 

The  report  then  proceeds  thus  : — 

In  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  answers  above  quoted  or  referred  to,  and 
the  conditions  of  mind  they  portray,  Mr.  White  states  very  correctly  that 
"  singly  they  might  be  thought  exceptional,  or  not  so  remarkable  ;  but  their 
importance  lies  in  the  number.  There  may  or  may  not  be  worse  cases  ;  but 
at  any  rate,  an  indefinite  number  of  the  same  kind  might  be  added,  &c." 
Mr.  White  moreover  assures  us,  "  that  where  ignorance  of  very  simple  facts 
has  been  professed,  I  have  never  assumed  it  till  a  repetition  of  the  question 
in  various  words  and  shapes,  and  leading  to  and  almost  suggesting  the  answer, 
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failed  to  show  any  further  acquaintance  with  the  matter.  ...  As  those 
whose  answers  are  given  in  detail  were  taken  in  most  cases  without  any  selec- 
tion from  appearance,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  given  equally  whether  they  showed 
knowledge  or  ignorance,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  answers  fairly  represent 
the  general  mental  condition  of  the  mass  "  (P.  61). 

One  most  terrible  part  of  the  account  is,  that  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  done,  children  are  ivorse  now  than  in  former 
years. 

"  There  is,  I  fear,"  says  a  jeweller  in  Birmingham,  "  less  obedience  to  em- 
ployers and  parents,  and  less  shame  in  doing  wrong  amongst  the  young  now 
than  formerly.  All  seem  set  on  getting  money  in  any  way,  and  youths,  and 
even  boys,  smoke  short  pipes  and  give  themselves  all  the  airs  of  men"  (Report 
iii.,  p.  119). 

"  I  think  the  boys  that  work  here,"  says  a  foreman  in  a  factory  at  Man- 
chester, '*  are  worse  than  boys  were  twenty  years  ago  ;  they  are  worse  mannered 
and  more  ignorant.  The  language  they  use  is  certainly  worse  than  it  was 
when  I  was  a  boy.  It's  the  parents'  fault,  all  of  it "  (P.  188). 

A.  bookbinder  in  London  tells  us  of  the  boys  employed  in 
his  trade : — 

"  The  men  have,  I  think,  improved  in  the  last  thirty  years,  but  the  boys  of 
the  present  time  are  far  ivorse  than  the  boys  were  even  ten  years  ago" 

His  foreman  agreed  with  this  account,  saying — 

"  That  they  were  ten  times  ivorse  in  moral  character  than  boys  in  the  trade 
used  to  be,  and  did  not  work  half  so  hard.  They  seem  regular  young  rips 
and  their  language  is  something  awful "  (Report  v.,  p.  39). 

This  much  must  suffice  as  proof  of  the  want  of  education  in 
England,  and  as  proof,  too,  that  the  education  wanted  is  not 
merely  "  secular "  instruction,  but  chiefly  religious,  and 
therefore  doctrinal  education.  Much,  indeed,  has  been  accom- 
plished for  education  by  the  zeal  of  the  denominations.  But 
our  evidence  shows  the  necessity  for  still  greater  exertion  in 
the  same  direction;  and  that  a  grave  duty  and  a  heavy 
responsibility  rest  upon  our  consciences  as  Englishmen  and  as 
Catholics. 

II. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  statements,  we  now  come  to 
consider  in  detail  the  character  of  the  first  of  the  three  schools, 
who  recommend  to  us  a  particular  and  distinct  system  of  edu- 
cation. They  are  called  "  Secularists."  It  would  be  vain  to 
close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  their  numbers  are  large  and  fast 
increasing.  They  are  not  indeed  strong  enough  to  overcome 
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the  combined  forces  which  are  ranged  against  them,  but  if 
they  cannot  obtain  all  they  require  at  once,  they  will  aim  at  a 
compromise ;  and  in  this  way  insert  the  narrow  end  of  the 
wedge,  which  they  will  drive  home  on  some  future  occasion. 

Our  next  remarks  may  at  first  appear  to  be  a  little  wide  of 
our  subject,  and  we  must  therefore  crave  the  indulgence  of 
our  readers,  if,  for  a  moment,  we  seem  to  digress.  But  we 
feel  that  the  public,  especially  the  religious  public,  have  never 
yet  gauged  the  party  which  is  every  day  coming  up  face  to 
face  with  them  ;  and  that  it  is  time  that  they  should  do  so.  In 
order,  then,  to  realize  its  vis  et  vita,  we  must  go  back  to  its 
cradle,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  mere  theorizers. 
And  even  at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  injustice  to- 
wards such  men  as  Earl  Russell,  Earl  Granville,  Mr.  Lowe, 
Sir  John  Pakington,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  Mr. 
Bruce,  and  other  supporters  of  the  "  local  rating  system/''  and 
of  the  "  conscience  clause,"  we  must  draw  out  the  history  and 
trace  the  real  character  of  the  school  to  which  they  belong. 
Some  of  these  gentlemen  may  be  its  most  moderate  representa- 
tives. Their  worldly  wisdom,  their  plausibility,  their  tact,  their 
apparent  moderation,  even  the  honesty  of  their  convictions, 
might  possibly  mislead  if  regarded  as  a  criterion  of  the  real 
intentions  and  tendency  of  their  school.  They  represent  their 
school  economically,  not  adequately :  wait  till  the  masses,  who 
support  them  and  urge  them  on,  come  round  the  corner,  and 
then  we  shall  see  what  we  have  really  to  deal  with. 

It  will  help  us  to  understand  the  general  character  of 
the  masses  if  we  are  able  to  realize  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinctive, a  deep-seated  stamp  on  the  nature  of  every 
dominant  and  separate  race.  This  stamp  accompanies  it 
through  all  the  phases  and  circumstances  by  which  it  passes 
the  course  of  its  development.  It  is  broadest  and  most 
conspicuous  in  rude  and  untutored  youth ;  but  it  is  still  dis- 
cernible under  the  cloak  of  the  most  artificial  civilisation,  and 
even  under  the  refinement  of  the  Christian  character.  Grace 
alone  can  fairly  cope  with  it,  raise  and  sanctify  it,  or,  if  it  be 
vicious,  neutralize  and  almost  root  it  out. 

Now,  when  all  the  world,  except  a  chosen  spot,  was  in  dark- 
ness, men  made  religions  for  themselves  out  of  their  own  hearts. 
Religion  was  a  necessity:  but  men  were  "corrupt  in  their  ways," 
and  therefore  they  "  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie  and 
worshipped  and  served  the  creature,"  ' '  and  G-od  gave  them  up 
to  the  desires  of  their  heart "  (Rom.  i.).  They  were  "  delivered 
up  "  to  their  own  inventions  and  became  enslaved.  And  so 
two  things  happened,  and  a  double  action  occurred ;  first,  races 
of  men  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  that  particular  "  lie," 
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which  was  their  characteristic  :  and  then  they  were  "  delivered 
up "  to  it,  and  worshipping  it,  they  became  its  slave.  The 
"  lie/'  which  had  come  out  of  their  heart,  became  branded 
upon  their  front,  and  it  sank,  like  a  die,  deep  into  their  very 
nature. 

So  it  happened  that  throughout  the  East,  in  Egypt,  Phoe- 
nicia, and  Syria,  Sabiism  chiefly  prevailed.  It  was  adopted  by 
the  Greeks  and  it  passed  on  to  the  Latins.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  speculative  and  passive  turn  of  the  Eastern  and  Greek  mind, 
the  love  of  the  abstract  and  the  propensity  for  the  marvellous, 
favoured  this  peculiar  form  of  idolatry. 

But  if  we  look  to  the  idolatry  of  the  Northern  races  what  do 
we  find  ?  An  idolatry  wholly  different.  Their  characteristic 
deities  are  the  gods  of  war,  of  conquest,  of  possession,  of  the 
chase,  of  blood,  of  feasting.  Wodin  and  Frea  and  Thor  were 
the  divinities  of  our  Saxon  forefathers.  And  their  dream  for 
happiness  hereafter  was  the  abiding  satisfaction  of  conquest  and 
of  the  chase  by  day,  and  the  delights  of  feasting  by  night  on 
banquets  of  delicious  viands,  of  being  ministered  to  by  beauti- 
ful Valkyriae,  and  drinking  mead  or  ale  out  of  the  "skulls  of 
their  enemies,  in  the  palace  of  Valhalla  for  ever. 

In  the  idolatry  of  our  ancestors  there  was  something  cha- 
racteristically material,  practical,  and  animal,  far  different  to 
that  of  the  Eastern,  Greek,  or  even  Latin  races  ;  the  vein  runs 
through  the  clay.  It  is  born  in  the  bone.  For  do  we  not 
among  ourselves  almost  touch  with  the  hand  in  the  present 
day  the  same  thirst  for  conquest,  for  possession,  for  the  chase, 
for  material  comfort,  for  eating,  drinking,  and  revelling.  Yes, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  the  paganism  of  the  19th  century 
in  England  is  of  the  same  lineage,  though  may  be  in  gentler 
garb,  as  the  paganism  which  reigned  over  flood  and  field  before 
S.  Augustin  left  the  Ccelian  Hill  to  plant  the  cross  in  Canterbury 
and  to  preach  the  Gospel  over  the  wolds  of  Kent  and  Surrey. 

Take  as  representative  types  of  the  raw  material  of  our  race 
the  gangs  of  navvies, — broad-backed,  powerful  animals ; — or 
the  agricultural  gangs, — of  whose  habits  and  morality  the  Blue- 
books  at  the  head  of  this  article  make  such  frightful  disclosures, 
— or  the  "  brickies/'  the  most  universally  debased  in  the  scale 
of  morality  of  all  our  workmen.  The  common  language  of 
these  men  is  filled,  not  so  much  with  blasphemies  and  spiritual 
imprecations,  which  belong  to  a  more  spiritual  sense,  as  with 
words  of  the  coarsest,  foulest,  and  most  bestial  meaning.  They 
are  flesh  and  blood  and  they  think  and  speak  of  nothing  else. 

Well,  now,  this  picture  of  a  large  mass  of  our  population  is 
sad  enough :  but  let  us  be  truthful.  This  material,  practical, 
animal  paganism  is  not  confined  to  the  working  classes. 
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Mythology  has  passed  away  as  a  fable  :  Woden,  Frea,  and 
Thor  are  confined  as  names  to  the  days  of  our  week ;  but  the 
generic  ideal  of  material  and  earthly  satisfaction,  which  they 
represented,  is  the  only  one  which  commands  the  hearts  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  our  middle  and  higher  classes. 
What  is  the  one  ideal  of  bliss  before  the  minds  of  thousands, 
ay  millions,  in  this  country  ?  Commercial  wealth  and 
prosperity ;  material  ease  and  convenience ;  eating  and 
drinking,  and  other  sensualities ;  the  domestic  circle  of 
healthy  sons  and  beautiful  daughters;  successful  conquest  of 
nature  through  scientific  research ;  and,  with  a  certain  number, 
whose  paganism  rises  to  a  higher  level,  the  cultivation  and 
refinement  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  love  of  artistic 
beauty.  These  are  the  sensible,  tangible,  and  material  gods 
they  worship.  But  of  God,  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  of  grace  and 
the  Incarnation,  of  the  Church  and  her  teaching,  they  know 
nothing.  Their  faith  is  in  the  present ;  and  the  present  has 
absorbed  them. 

This  will  sound  like  the  language  of  exaggeration  to  the 
ears  of  readers  who  live  happily  withdrawn  from  the  world,  or 
who  come  not  into  contact  with  the  secret  poison  which  is 
eating  out  Christianity  among  not  only  the  masses,  but  also  the 
middle  and  higher  classes.  We  are  not  now  about  to  write 
an  English  edition  of  ' ( I/Atheisme  et  le  Peril  Social,"  though 
the  materials  for  such  a  work  are  not  wanting.  But  this  we 
say,  that  Deism,  Pantheism,  rationalism,  materialism,  and  prac- 
tical Atheism  are  taking  such  a  hold  of  the  people  of  England 
as  never  before.  These  doctrines  penetrate  every  class.  Their 
votaries  are  to  be  found  not  alone  among  the  open  scoffers  at 
religion,  but  among  the  educated  and  refined,  among  men  the 
least  obtrusive  of  their  own  opinions,  in  polite  circles,  among 
students  and  silent  thinkers,  as  well  as  with  the  downright 
radical  and  the  League  man. 

The  well-dressed  friends  who  are  exchanging  salutations  in 
the  square,  the  men  who  jostle  against  you  in  the  busy  street, 
the  person  who  sits  beside  you  in  the  railway  carriage,  are 
probably  as  estranged  from  any  deep  practical  belief  in  Divine 
Revelation,  as  the  masons  you  watch  working  on  the  wall, 
or  the  stream  of  artisans  who  are  issuing  from  their  dusty 
workshops,  or  the  sceptical  tailors  and  shoemakers  who  sit 
and  think,  or  the  threadbare,  unwashed,  and  hungry  dema- 
gogue, who  belongs  neither  precisely  to  the  middle  classes, 
nor  yet  to  the  working  classes,  nor  would  he  be  recognized 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Press. 

All  men  observe  the  earnest  religious  movement  which, 
thank  God,  is  onward  :  few  observe  the  active  growth  of 
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paganism.  The  former  is  in  fashion,  and  lives  before  our 
eye;  the  latter  carries  on  its  propaganda  almost  stealthily, 
and  is  hardly  yet  fashionable.  It  has  to  accommodate  itself  to 
many  religious  prejudices,  to  tolerate  many  formularies  which 
it  despises,  to  do  its  work  of  pulling  down  under  pretence  of 
building  up  reason,  humanity,  and  social  happiness.  Let  us 
not  ignore  the  cancer  because  the  outer  skin  is  smooth  and 
bright,  nor  close  our  eyes  to  painful  facts,  because  they  are 
partially  veiled  from  our  gaze. 

That  which  interests  us  at  the  present  moment  in  this 
school,  is  that  it  practically  proposes  to  destroy  the  denomi- 
national and  religious  system  of  education,  and  treats  it  as 
the  last  beggarly  relicts  of  a  blind  and  narrow  middle-ago 
superstition.  In  its  stead  there  is  a  wish  to  set  up  a  system 
which  shall  be  purely  secular,  intellectual,  or  material  in  its  aim 
and  results.  Its  votaries  are  wise  and  far-seeing  in  their  plan 
of  operation.  If  they  can  reduce  education  to  the  basis  of 
a  purely  secular  and  State  question,  they  will  thereby  in  time 
secure  the  elimination  from  the  mind  of  the  people  of  the 
positive  dogmas  of  revelation.  And  this  is  the  professed  aim 
of  many,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

We  have  no  desire  to  introduce  well  known  names  for  the 
purpose  of  branding  them  with  materialism,  intellectual 
paganism,  positive  disbelief  in  Christianity,  in  the  Trinity,  and 
even  in  the  distinct  nature  of  God.  But  we  cannot  omit  the 
names  of  some  of  those  persons  whom  this  school  at  present 
looks  up  to  with  benevolence,  and  with  the  trust  of  friendship. 
Such  are  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  Mr.  Congreve,  Mr.  Lowe,  Earl 
Kussell,  his  son  LordAmberley,  Mr.  J.  Bright,  Mr.  Jacob  Bright, 
Mr.  M.  Gibson,  Mr.  Fawcett,  Mr.  Maurice,  Mr.  Forster, 
Mr.  Jowett,  Mr.  Baines,  Mr.  Bruce,  Earl  Granville,  Mr.  Miall, 
Mr.  Potter,  Mr.  Baker,  Colonel  Chambers,  Mr.  E.  Jones,  &c. 
Let  us  take  as  instances  two  of  these  gentlemen  who,  however 
much  they  may  protest  against  the  alliance,  are  actually  doing 
the  work  of  this  school. 

First,  then,  Mr.  Bruce,  the  late  Vice-President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Education,  has  introduced  a  Bill  of  which  the  avowed 
principle  is  "  a  borough  or  district  rate  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  existing  schools,  or,  where  necessary,  of  erecting 
and  maintaining  new  schools,"  with  ' '  a  school  committee  to  be 
chosen  from  the  town  council  or  from  the  body  of  ratepayers." 
"These  new  schools  should  be  cither  denominational  or  unde- 
nominational, as  the  committee  should  judge  best."  "We 
must  provide,"  he  tells  us,  in  his  pamphlet,  "the  means  by 
which  children  of  different  religious  opinions  can  be  educated 
together."  Further  on  he  says,  "  It  is  impossible  to  adhere 
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strictly  to  the  denominational  system."  And  in  order  to  give 
proof  that  the  undenominational  or  secular  system  is  not  un- 
favourable to  religious  development,  he  has  the  courage  to 
refer  to  the  state  of  Wales  in  the  following  words  :  "  In  Wales, 
where  probably  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  working  classes  belong 
to  Nonconformist  denominations,  the  British  Schools,  which 
are  undenominational,  widely  prevail.  Would  anybody  venture 
to  say  that  the  Welsh  people  were  irreligious?  The  fact  is 
that  no  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  are  more  regular  in 
the  performance  of  their  religious  duties,  and  yet  in  Wales  a 
large  portion  of  the  schools  are  in  fact  undenominational." 

Now  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  it  is  notorious 
that  the  Welsh,  as  a  people,  are  the  most  immoral  and  the  most 
unprincipled  of  any  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

But  to  continue  our  analysis.  Mr.  Bruce  would  canvass  sup- 
porters for  his  measure  by  informing  us  that,  "  speaking  for 
myself  in  the  abstract,  I  should  wish  to  see  popular  education 
conducted  where  possible  in  denominational  schools ;"  but  then 
he  would  conciliate  other  persons  by  recommending  Mr.  Ga- 
thorne  Hardy  not  to  take  the  religious  question  too  much  to 
heart,  and  by  begging  of  him  to  consider  the  interests  of  the 
Church  to  which  he  belongs,  as  among  those  ' ( minor  interests  " 
which  are  to  be  "  postponed."  He  distinctly  states  in  so  many 
words  that  his  ' '  measure  has  been  framed  with  a  view  to  avoid 
giving  offence,  even  to  the  feelings  which  its  promoters  might 
regard  as  unreasonable."  And  it  appears  that  these  "  un- 
reasonable feelings "  are  men's  strong  convictions  that  the 
principle  of  real  religious  instruction,  or  the  principle  of  the 
distinct  denominational  system  must  not  be  repealed  or 
tampered  with.  Moreover,  Mr.  Bruce  holds  that  "  education 
can  be  religious  which  does  not  convey  the  full  doctrinal 
teaching  of  any  specific  denomination;"  and  the  opposite 
conviction  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  "  unreasonable  feelings  " 
which  he  wished  to  conciliate. 

The  other  leader  we  shall  refer  to  is  Earl  Russell.  He  has 
adopted  in  substance  the  views  of  Mr.  Bruce.  But  he  also 
would  conciliate  us  by  stating  that  "  he  should  be  sorry  if  it 
were  found  necessary  not  to  impart  religious  instruction  in 
schools  ;  "  but  presently  he  adds  that  "  the  State  has  its  own 
duty  to  perform,  which  is  to  educate  the  people  of  this  country 
without  reference  to  their  religious  opinions."  But  what  is 
the  Earl's  theory  of  the  religious  instruction  which  he  should 
be  sorry  to  see  prohibited  ?  He  does  not  leave  us  long  in  doubt : 
quoting  the  words  of  Archdeacon  Denison,  that  "  reading  the 
Bible  is  not  teaching  a  child  religion,"  "I  entirely  disagree  from 
that  opinion,"  says  the  noble  earl.  "  I  am  myself  president 
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of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  in  whose  schools 
the  Bible  and  the  Bible  alone  is  taught.  They  teach  Christi- 
anity pure  and  simple."  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
this  society  plumes  itself  upon  being  undenominational,  and 
that  it  is  against  their  rules  to  do  more  than  read  the  Bible 
as  an  exercise,  without  note,  comment,  or  explanation. 

With  whatever  prudence  and  moderation  Mr.  Bruce,  Lord 
Eussell,  and  several  other  gentlemen  in  Parliament  may  speak, 
we  cannot  but  regard  them  as  the  pioneers,  if  not  the  tools 
and  instruments,  of  a  large  party  which  is  behind,  and  scarcely 
out  of  sight.  Take  for  instance  the  views  most  consistently 
advocated  by  many  organs  of  the  press — the  press  is  not 
hampered,  and  speaks  out  freely  its  whole  mind.  Perhaps 
the  most  respectable  and  influential  of  its  organs  is  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette.  These  are  the  words  of  its  leading  article 
December  12,  1867  :— 

The  denominational  system  is  in  possession  and    ...     is  radically 

vicious. 

And  again  : 

The  truth  is,  that  schools  in  England  are  places  in  which  religious  or  sec- 
tarian influence  is  put  first,  and  in  which  education  is  regarded  as  a  means  to 
an  end,  which  end  is  the  propagation  and  maintenance  of  various  forms  of 
ecclesiastical  influence. 

In  distinct  and  diametrical  opposition  to  those  who  hold  such  language — 
as  "we  wish  to  train  these  children  up  to  be  attached,  intelligent,  and 
creditable  members  of  our  own,  which  is  the  only  true  Church, "  —  we 
affirm  that  it  is  highly  inexpedient  and  mischievous  to  regard  education 
either  as  an  engine  for  ecclesiastical  propagandism  or  as  a  matter  of  charity. 
We  have  water-rates  .  .  .  police-rates  .  .  .  highway -rates  .  .  . 
and  we  ought  to  have  education-rates  .  .  .  with  committees  of  rate- 
payers to  manage  them. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  would  a  transfer  of  the  managing  power  from 
the  present  governing  bodies  to  committees  of  rate-payers  affect  the  matter  ? 
The  answer  is,  that  laymen,  representing  the  wishes  of  the  parents,  would 
approach  such  subjects  from  a  totally  different  side  and  in  a  totally  different 
spirit  from  clergymen.  They  would  make  the  least  of  religious  differences, 
the  clergy  make  the  most  of  them.  They  would  act  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
the  temporal  advantage  of  the  scholars.  The  clergy  act  mainly  with  a  view 
to  a  supposed  spiritual  advantage. 

In  another  leading  article  the  same  influential  Journal  tells 
us  that  it  would 

Reconsider  the  charitable  bequests  for  education,  and  take  education  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  squire  and  the  parson  ;  that  education  is  not  to  be  given  as 
by  persons  claiming  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  superiority  over  inferiors  ; 
that  the  school  should  be  managed  by  rate-payers,  as  the  Police  Station  and 
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the  House  of  Correction  ;  that  it  cannot  be  recognized  too  soon  that  the 
time  is  rapidly  passing  away  for  the  present  state  of  things. 

We  thank  this  powerful  organ  for  the  rare  virtue  of  a 
downright  and  straightforward  policy,  which  on  the  whole  it 
consistently  enunciates.  Such  language  greatly  assists  us  in 
getting  at  the  real  aims  of  the  school  which  is  endeavouring 
to  win  its  way.  Our  right  apprehension  of  the  views  of  a 
school  is  to  be  gained,  not  so  much  from  political  men  in 
power,  who  have  difficult  cards  to  play,  as  from  those  who 
care  only  to  speak  out  their  real  intentions  and  to  direct  the 
aim  of  those  who  follow  them. 

The  Saturday  Review  holds  the  same  views,  but  speaks  with 
a  tinge  of  philosophic  acumen.  It  would  patiently  put  up  with 
religious  teaching  for  a  little  while  longer.  It  recognizes 
Mr.  Bruce  as  an  own-brother.  It  writes  as  follows  : — 

As  to  religious  differences,  which  undoubtedly  hinder  now,  as  in  earlier  days 
they  advanced  the  spread  of  education,  practical  men  like  Mr.  Bruce  know 
that  the  day  has  not  come  for  the  purely  secular  system. 

But  the  Reviewer  beckons  on  that  happy  day,  and  heralds 
its  approaching  advent. 

But  let  us  proceed.  We  read  in  the  leading  article  of 
another  organ — 

As  for  the  matter  of  creeds,  settle  that  among  yourselves.  We  think  men 
and  women  would  be  better  without  them  ;  but  if  you  think  otherwise,  teach 
your  children  any  creeds  you  like.  The  instruction  which  the  Government 
provides  shall  be  purely  secular.  ...  A  purely  secular  instruction  would 
not  only  be  fair,  in  respecting  the  religious  convictions  of  parents,  but  it 
would  be  conducive  to  the  mental  advancement  of  the  child.  At  present 
theological  or  religious  instruction  is  pressed  on  children  at  far  too  early  an 
age.  Of  what  use  can  it  be  to  addle  the  brains  of  a  child  by  teaching  it  to 
repeat  by  rote,  like  a  parrot,  a  creed  which  no  man  or  woman  can  really 
understand  ? 

A  wearying  list  of  extracts  similar  to  the  above  might  be 
given  from  the  Examiner,  the  Times,  the  Telegraph,  the  Star, 
the  Weekly  Dispatch,  the  Reformer  ;  and  many  of  the  Quarter- 
lies which  touch  the  subject  treat  it  more  or  less  from  a  similar 
point  of  view.  But  still  parties  are  not  yet  so  sharply  defined 
bat  that  there  should  be  much  truckling  to  various  opinions, 
and  to  the  prospects  of  circulation ;  and  the  Times  blows  hot 
to-day  and  cold  to-morrow. 

We  shall  not  insult  our  Catholic  readers  by  trying  to  prove 
that  every  man  is  born  into  this  world  for  the  one  end  that 
he  may  save  his  soul — that  this  must  be  the  chief  business  of 
his  life — that,  if  all  things  else  succeed  and  this  fail,  all  is  lost. 
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Jut  as  to  arguments  which  should  convince  pure  "  secular- 
ists/' it  is  difficult  to  find  any,  since  we  are  essentially  at  issue 
with  them  on  first  principles  and  axiomatic  truths.  However 
there  is  one  argument,  which  we  have  seen  adduced  by  a 
journal  usually  hostile  to  Catholic  interests  and  principles, 
but  which  we  think  so  well  put  that  we  shall  reproduce  it. 
It  is  to  this  effect : — Religion  is  the  only  subject  of  real  thought 
in  primary  education,  the  only  thing  calculated  to  touch  the 
heart,  to  raise  the  mind,  and  to  evoke  from  their  brutish  apathy 
the  real  elements  of  humanity,  and  especially  the  reason.  It 
is  therefore  the  one  indispensable  element  of  primary  educa- 
tion. A  population  unable  to  read  and  write,  but  with  a 
religious  cultivation,  has  before  this  often  constituted,  and  may 
constitute  again  a  great  nation  ;  but  a  population  without 
religious  cultivation,  however  mechanically  dexterous  and 
instructed  in  the  elements  of  literature,  has  no  solid  political 
character.  Religion  is  the  widest  and  deepest  of  all  the 
constituents  of  civilization.  It  reaches  those  whom  none  of 
the  other  constituents  of  civilization  affect.  The  writer  then 
proceeds  to  show  that  this  religion,  in  order  to  be  an  element 
of  education,  must  be  no  vague  sentiment — no  abstract  term — 
but  an  obligation  binding  the  consciences  to  a  law  and  a 
creed.  Political  science  requires  that  children  should  be 
educated  not  in  religion  indefinitely,  not  in  a  common  Chris- 
tianity, but  in  a  definite  religion,  and  a  Christianity  with  its 
distinct  laws  and  creed. 

But  we  have  not,  alas,  yet  finished  with  the  creed  of  that 
vast  school  which  we  are  describing.  The  worst  has  still 
to  be  told,  as  we  get  deeper  into  the  ranks  of  the  people. 
With  them  this  particular  question  of  education  is  but  one  of 
many.  Their  theories  as  to  education  are  but  symptoms  of  the 
disease — not  the  disease  itself.  Our  contention  with  them  is 
not  merely  on  a  question  of  "  educational  rates."  Our  alarm 
and  our  sorrow  have  a  deeper  reference,  and  can  only  be 
appreciated  after  an  examination  of  the  rationalistic  and  infidel 
literature  which  is  circulated  among  the  masses,  and  shapes 
their  plans  and  politics.  Without  speaking  of  larger  and 
more  expensive  works  of  infidelity  and  rationalism,  of  which 
Messrs.  Longman  could  furnish  an  ample  list,  we  have  actually 
before  us  a  quantity  of  smaller  publications  and  tracts  which  are 
sold,  and  sometimes  distributed  gratis,  among  the  artizan  and 
lower  classes. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  know  something  of  what  is 
working  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  We  therefore  do  not 
scruple  to  enter  into  the  subject.  A  large  number  of  infidel 
works  are  in  constant  sale  and  circulation  among  the  lower 
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classes.  The  demand  for  them  has  increased  so  largely,  that 
it  has  now  become  customary  among  their  authors  to  stereo- 
type all  they  publish. 

We  must  give  a  few  extracts  from  some  of  these  writings, 
blasphemous  though  they  are,  in  order  that  we  may  duly 
appreciate  this  side  of  our  popular  literature.  There  is  a 
popular  tract  called  <(  Labourer's  Prayer."  It  begins  thus  : — 

"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread "  is  the  entreaty  addressed  by  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  to  the  "  Our  Father,"  who  has  promised  to  answer  prayer. 
And  what  answer  cometh  from  heaven  to  this  bread-winner's  petition  ? 
Walk  among  the  cotton-workers  of  Lancashire,  the  cloth-weavers  of  York- 
shire, the  Durham  pitmen,  the  Staffordshire  puddlers,  the  London  dock 
labourers,  go  anywhere  where  hands  are  roughened  with  toil,  where 
foreheads  are  bedewed  with  sweat  of  work,  and  see  the  Lord's  response 
to  the  prayer,  the  Father's  answer  to  His  children  !  The  only  bread  they 
get  is  the  bread  they  take  ;  it  is  their  hard  struggle  for  life  sustenance,  the 
loaves  come  but  slowly,  and  heaven  adds  not  a  crust,  even  though  the 
worker  be  hungry,  when  he  rises  from  his  toil-worn  meal.  Not  even  the 
sight  of  pale-faced  wife  and  the  forms  of  starveling  children  can  move  to 
generosity  the  Euler  of  the  world.  The  labourer  may  pray,  but,  if  work  be 
scant,  he  pines  to  death  while  praying.  .  .  .  Prayer  to  the  Unknown  for 
aid  gives  no  strength  to  the  prayer.  In  such  beseeching  he  loses  dignity 
and  self-reliance  ;  he  trusts  he  knows  not  what.  Let  labour  pray  in  another 
fashion  and  at  another  altar.  Let  labourer  pray  to  labourer  that  each  may 
know  labour's  rights.  His  prayer  must  take  the  form  of  earnest,  educated 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  desired  result.  Let  workmen,  instead  of  praying  to 
God,  ask  one  another  why  wages  are  low. 

Another  tract  is  titled  "  A  Plea  for  Atheism." 

Atheism  (it  says)  properly  understood,  is  in  no  wise  a  cold,  barren 
negative  ;  it  is  a  hearty,  fruitful  affirmation  of  all  truth,  and  involves  the 
positive  assertions  and  actions  of  highest  humanity. 

Then  it  says  : — 

God  is  an  abstract  word  coined  to  designate  the  hidden  force  of  nature, 
or  rather,  it  is  a  mathematical  point,  having  neither  length,  breadth,  nor 
thickness. 

Of  another  tract,  "  Is  there  a  God  ?"  It  has  sold  at  the 
rate  of  a  thousand  a  month.  One  specimen,  and  we  spare  our 
readers  further  blasphemy  : — 

It  is  urged  that  the  idea  of  God  is  universal.  This  is  not  only  not 
true,  but  I  in  fact  deny  that  any  coherent  idea  exerts  its  connection  with 
the  word  God.  George  Combe,  Volney,  and  the  author  of  the  "  Systeme  de 
la  Nature,'  have  well  explained  the  origin  of  the  so-called  God  ideas.  The 
chief  object  to  which  the  emotions  of  any  people  are  directed  becomes  their 
God.  .  .  .  These  errors  becoming  institutions  of  the  country,  the  people, 
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prompted  by  their  priests,  regarded  all  those  who  endeavoured  to  overturn 
them  by  free  and  scientific  thought  and  speech  as  blasphemers,  and  the 
religion  of  the  State  has,  therefore,  always  been  opposed  to  the  education, 
of  the  people. 

Other  tracts  are :  "  Has  Man  a  Soul  ?"  which  has  already 
gone  through  nine  editions.  ' c  Who  was  Jesus  Christ  ? " 
"  Jesus,  Shelley,  and  Malthus."  "The  Bible;  what  it  is: 
being  a  Freethinker's  Commentary."  "  God,  Man,  and 
the  Bible  ;  three  nights7  discussion  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Baylee."  "  Christianity  and  Secularism  contrasted ;  two 
nights'  debate  with  W.  Hutchings,  Esq.,  at  Wigan."  "  Why 
do  Men  Starve  ?" 

The  "  Baylee  debate "  has  had  an  extraordinarily  large 
circulation  •  and  Mr.  Holyoake  has  sold  nearly  50,000  of  the 
"  Logic  of  Death" — a  horrible  work.  The  sale  of  such  literature 
among  the  masses  is  rapidly  increasing;  and  the  mischief  it 
works,  like  a  poison  in  the  soul,  is  not  to  be  estimated.  We 
learn,  not  only  from  abundant  public  evidence,  but  also  from  a 
reliable  private  source — from  a  person  who,  unfortunately  for 
himself,  has  had  for  years  the  best  means  of  forming  an 
accurate  judgment — that  "  Atheism  proper  is  certainly  and 
most  decidedly  rapidly  increasing.  I  judge  this,"  he  says, 
"  especially  from  the  applause  of  the  largest  audiences,  and 
my  general  correspondence  with  English  atheists,"  &c. 

These  samples  may  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  food  which 
is  being  served  out  with  untiring  zeal  to  tens  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  all  over  the  country.  And  we  may  add  from 
our  own  personal  knowledge  that  there  are  three  or  four 
establishments  in  London  alone,  where  printing  presses  are 
exclusively  engaged  on  these  and  kindred  publications ;  and 
that  there  are  men  whose  one  business  is  their  circulation. 
Besides  this,  there  are  lecture  rooms  or  halls  scattered  through 
the  more  populous  cities  of  the  country,  in  which  the  "  Secu- 
larists," as  they  call  themselves,  and  their  friends,  hold  forth 
of  an  evening  for  the  people,  and  distribute  their  poisonous 
doctrines.  We  happen  to  know  of  thirteen  such  halls  in 
London  alone — and  there  are  many  more.  The  admission  is 
generally  free,  or  the  charge  is  but  Id.  The  advertised  topics 
for  lectures  are  such  as  the  following :  (t  The  Secular  View  of 
the  Future;"  "  The  Lies  of  Religion ;"  "  The  Prophet  of 
Nazareth :  an  inquiry  into  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ ;" 
"The  Religion  of  Action;"  "Crimes  of  the  Bible  God;" 
"  Secular  Education  for  the  People ;"  "  Secularism  and  the 
Soul ; "  "  The  Festival  of  the  Dead,  or  what  we  owe  our 
Ancestors."  One  Hall  advertises  a  "  Positivist  Class ;  no 
charges."  Then  there  are  regular  societies  and  organizations, 
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of  which,  by  way  of  specimen,  we  may  mention : — "  The 
London  Secular  Eclectic  Society  •/'  "  South  London  Secular 
Society ;"  " North  London  Open-air  Secular  Mission/'  Pad- 
dington  Secular  Society ;"  "  Religious  Discussion  Society." 
These  societies  often  form  benefit  societies  and  so  make  pro- 
selytes. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  secular  or  Free-thought 
meetings  in  London  alone  each  Sunday  is  set  down  by  the 
best  authority  on  this  subject  at  about  1,200.  There  are  at 
least  thirty  such  meetings  held  every  week  throughout  the 
country.  Wherever  such  lectures  are  given  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  the 
leader  of  the  Atheist  school,  the  audiences,  it  is  said,  are  crowded 
and  the  large  majorities  evidently  favourable.  The  greatest 
extension  of  secularist  views  appears  to  be  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  where  large  numbers  may  be  found  in  every  town ; 
next  probably  in  London ;  then  in  Newcastle  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood ;  then  in  Glasgow ;  next  in  Northampton,  where  the 
great  popularity  of  extreme  Free-thinking  views  is  of  recent 
date.  To  listen  to  such  lectures  audiences  of  700  persons  will 
meet  in  the  London  halls,  which  are  small.  In  Northampton 
the  Theatre,  when  hired  for  the  purpose,  holds  about  600. 
The  attendances  at  Huddersfield  average  1,000;  at  Bradford, 
600;  at  Leeds  rather  less;  at  Halifax,  800;  at  Newcastle,  800. 
At  Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  Birmingham,  and  other  places  the 
largest  halls  obtainable  for  the  purpose  are  filled. 

Not  only  religious  or  anti-religious  subjects  are  discussed 
in  these  meetings,  but  a  great  variety  of  topics  of  social,  or 
political,  or  scientific  interest  to  the  class  of  hearers  who 
frequent  them.  Discussions  and  debates,  which  always  enliven 
the  proceedings,  are  much  encouraged  ;  and  often  one  subject 
forms  the  topic  of  debate  for  five  or  six  nights. 

We  know  of  one  occasion  in  which  the  lecturer,  after 
developing  his  atheistic  thesis  before  some  hundreds  of 
young  men  and  women  of  the  lower,  middle,  and  mechanic 
class,  took  out  his  watch,  said  he  would  put  his  teaching 
to  a  practical  test,  and  summoned  God  to  vindicate  his 
character  and  prove  his  existence,  if  he  had  any,  by  striking 
him  dead  within  five  minutes.  A  dead  silence  came  over 
all ;  the  minute  hand  passed  on,  and  the  lecturer  proceeded 
triumphantly  with  his  atheism. 

The  authorities  which  lecturers  of  this  sort  seem  to  quote 
with  greatest  respect  are,  besides  such  writers  as  T.  Paine, 
Geo.  Combe,  Volney,  and  infidels  of  the  French  school, 
Mazzini,  Congreve,  and  Mr.  S.  Mill.  They  take  encourage- 
ment in  their  infidelity  from  the  infidelity  and  rationalism 
of  large  numbers  in  the  higher  classes,  who  are  deterred, 
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?y  say,  only  by  human  respect,  fashion,  and  money  in- 
terests from  openly  declaring  their  opinions. 

The  enrolled  members  of  the  secular  societies  are  few  com- 
pared with  those  who  are  members  unattached :  for  this  there  are 
several  reasons,  such  as  the  odium  and  loss  in  business  which 
sometimes  attend  the  avowal  of  these  opinions.  The  Times  on 
one  occasion,  viewing  the  matter  of  religion  from  a  mercantile 
point,  said  truly  that  "there  is  no  point  in  which  men  of 
business,  desirous  to  alienate  no  customers,  will  be  more  careful 
than  to  exhibit  all  possible  respect  for  the  Bible."  Unfor- 
tunately, this  is  less  exact  now  than  five  years  ago,  when 
these  words  were  written. 

We  have  furthermore  ascertained  that  the  National  Re- 
former, the  organ  of  this  school  has  in  spite  of  the  objections 
of  respectable  newsvendors  to  keep  it  on  their  counters,  in 
spite  of  the  absolute  refusal  of  many  booksellers  to  supply  it, 
and  of  the  pressure  very  properly  often  put  upon  those 
who  expose  it  for  sale,  a  larger  circulation  than  either  of  our 
two  old-established  Catholic  journals.  And  the  Reformer  has 
been  only  eight  years  in  existence. 

Other  dark  and  hideous  lines  might  be  added  to  this 
picture.  We  are  conscious  that  we  have  but,  as  it  were, 
chipped  a  corner  off  the  plaster  of  the  social  sepulchre,  round 
which  all  day  long  we  are  walking  about  and  over,  and  rubbing 
against,  without  our  knowing  it.  But  we  have,  perhaps,  done 
enough  to  point  out  the  real  character,  scope,  and  end  of  the 
national  party  which  is  now  calling  for  measures  of  "  secular 
education."  The  respectable  exponents  of  the  theory  are  not 
likely,  as  we  have  said,  to  shock  friends  (whom  they  wish  to 
secure)  by  an  exhibition  of  their  principles  in  their  ultimate 
analysis.  Nor,  indeed,  do  we  believe  that  they  themselves 
contemplate  and  consciously  adopt  the  conclusions  contained 
under  their  premisses.  But,  be  it  observed,  although  indi- 
viduals may  be  illogical  and  inconsistent,  a  national  party 
cannot  long  be  so.  And  to  learn  the  drift  of  a  national 
party,  there  is  nothing  like  going  down  into  the  mind  and 
will  of  its  masses.  They  speak  a  coarse  and  uncultivated 
tongue :  but  they  have  no  reticences,  no  economies,  no 
guarded  prudences,  such  as  are  needed  by  those  who  move  in 
higher  circles. 

But  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  secularists  were  to 
so  far  win  the  day  as  to  obtain  a  "  local  rating  Education 
Bill ; "  that  the  management  of  the  schools,  as  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  says,  was  entrusted  no  longer  to  the  clergy  who  repre- 
sent religion,  but  to  a  Committee  of  ratepayers  who  represent 
temporal  ends.  Let  us  suppose  that  they  overthrow  the 
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policy  inaugurated  by  the  Committee  of  Council  in  1839  ;  and 
that  they  first  carry  Mr.  Brace's  Bill,  which  is  framed  as  far  as 
possible  "  to  avoid  giving  offence  " — a  Bill  in  which  he  avers 
that  his  method  is  "  to  proceed  gradually  and  cautiously ;"  or 
let  us  suppose  that  Lord  Russell's  four  resolutions  become,  as 
he  intended,  the  teducational  programme  of  his  party,  what 
would  be  the  natural  consequences  ? 

We  believe  then  that  the  natural  consequences  would  be 
(1)  shocking  as  it  may  be  to  say  so,  that  to  attach  the  Royal 
signature  to  such  a  measure  would  be  to  sign  the  national 
apostacy  from.  Christianity.  A  country  which  adopts  and 
proclaims  the  principle  of  education  without  religion,  pro- 
claims the  destruction  of  religion  and  its  own  apostacy. 

(2.)  It  would  be  the  formal  return  of  the  nation,  through  an 
act  of  its  Legislature,  to  an  unmythological  Paganism. 

(3.)  It  would  be  the  eradication  of  the  last  great  Catholic 
principle  which  still  remains  rooted  in  the  foundations  of  our 
time-honoured  Constitution.  That  principle  was  supported  by 
Lord  Derby  when  he  declared  in  the  words  of  Chief  Justice 
Twining,  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV. : — "  La  doctrine  et  informa- 
tion des  enfants  est  chose  spirituelle ;"  and  in  the  later  decision 
of  Chief  Justice  Holt  in  the  time  of  William  III.,  that 
"without  doubt,  schoolmasters  are,  in  a  great  measure,  in- 
trusted with  the  education  of  youth  in  principles,  and  therefore 
it  is  necessary  they  should  be  of  sound  doctrine."  This 
declaration  was  a  corollary.  But  to  what  great  principle  was 
it  a  corollary  ? — to  no  other  than  to  this,  that  the  education 
of  man  is  the  education  of  an  immortal  soul,  and  that  the 
secular  arm  has  a  duty  to  acknowledge  and  protect  the  spiritual 
arm.  It  is  the  principle  embodied  in  the  union  of  those 
familiar  words,  "  Church  and  State." 

This  is  a  question  for  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Anglicans  rather  than  for  ourselves.  It  is  certain  that,  if  the 
nation  divest  the  higher  education  of  the  land  of  a  religious 
character,  by  throwing  open  the  government  and  instruction 
of  the  universities  to  Free-thinkers,  Jews,  and  Atheists,  and 
then  most  consistently  declare  that  the  primary  school  system 
shall,  like  that  of  the  universities,  be  secular  and  not  religious, 
it  will  not  be  able  to  halt  and  stop  short  of  its  next  legitimate 
conclusion  ? 

And  what  would  that  be  ?  It  would  be  the  destruction 
of  the  national  Church.  If  the  State  does  not  pay  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  children,  why  should  it  pay  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  adults  ?  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State, 
as  Lord  Russell  avers,  "  to  educate  the  people  without  refer- 
ence to  their  religious  opinion,"  how  can  it  be  the  duty  of  the 
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State  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  religious  opinions  ?  In  a 
word,,  Liberals  and  Radicals,  and  all  who  may  be  educated 
under  the  secular  system,  will  demand  as  a  logical  and  just 
conclusion  the  destruction  of  the  national  Church.  They  will 
say  we  have  godless  universities,  godless  colleges,  and  godless 
schools.  Let  the  State  be  also  godless,  and  sweep  away 
towards  secular  purposes  the  eight  or  nine  millions  *  a  year 
which  are  paid  to  a  national  Church.  The  educational 
scheme  of  the  secularists  would  inflict  a  blow  indeed  upon 
all  forms  of  religion,  but  on  the  national  Church  it  would  be 
the  blow  preparatory  only  to  its  death-blow. 

(4.)  It  would  be  the  beginning — and  this  is  a  point  not 
contemplated  by  its  more  respectable  abettors — of  the  break- 
up of  our  empire.  Banish  religion,  and  you  let  loose  disorder 
and  revolution.  And  be  sure  that  the  break-up  of  the  British 
Empire,  with  its  dense  population  and  brutal  passions,  would 
be  second  only  for  anarchy,  horror,  and  immorality  to  the  last 
days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  we  already  in  more  than 
one  respect  resemble. 

Now,  if  we  have  taken  a  serious  view  of  the  state  of  parties 
in  England,  especially  in  reference  to  the  vital  question  of 
education,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  alarmists.  The 
country  is  not  yet  swallowed  up  in  the  rising  waters  of  unbelief 
and  rationalism.  The  secularist  party  is  not  yet  so  stiffly 
organized  but  that  it  may  be  constitutionally  kept  under  by 
joint  action,  and  its  influence  neutralized  by  the  means,  which 
we  must  defer  speaking  of  to  a  future  article. 

At  present  the  secularist  school  is  a  gulf  stream  through  the 
nation  rather  than  a  deluge  submerging  it.  They  who  have 
sped  across  the  Atlantic  know  the  character  of  the  gulf-stream. 
It  has  a  colour,  a  density,  and  a  temperature  differing  from  the 
waters  through  which  it  passes.  It  runs  out  of  its  basin  at  the 
rate  of  five  or  six  knots  an  hour.  It  stems  tides  and  ocean 
currents,  and  passes  on  from  the  torrid  to  the  frozen  zone.  It 
is  the  scene  and  the  cause  of  continual  storms  and  wrecks.  It 
possesses  no  real  growth  or  vegetation  of  its  own,  but  it  bears 
along  with  itself  the  products,  the  mosses,  the  seaweed,  even 
the  timbers  of  the  tropics,  and  every  floating  fragment  which 
drifts  within  its  current;  and  these  in  time  are  ruthlessly 
stranded  on  the  frozen  shores  of  Newfoundland,  or  on  the 
dark  coasts  of  Iceland  and  the  Hebrides. 

And  so  we  look  upon  it,  that  the  secularist  party,  formed  of 
Radical  and  Rationalist  elements  and  of  the  scoffers  at  revela- 
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tion  and  obedience,  are  but  as  a  gulf-stream  through  the 
length  of  the  nation.  We  hold  it,  indeed,  as  certain  that  it 
will  carry  away,  absorb  in  its  drift,  and  eventually  strand  upon 
the  shores  of  unbelief,  almost  without  their  knowing  it,  those 
whose  hearts  and  convictions  are  not  strongly  moored  to  the 
principles  of  religion  and  revelation.  The  only  hope  that  we 
can  see  for  such  as  these  is  that,  having  but  slender  religious, 
they  may  have  deep  political  feelings,  which  will  serve,  for  a 
time  at  least,  to  bind  them  fast  to  the  great  Conservative 
interests  of  religion. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  strong, 
though  vague  and  undeterminate,  religious  feeling  is  spread 
and  fostered  throughout  the  country ;  that  the  undenomina- 
tional and  secular  system,  as  represented  by  Lord  Russell's 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  and  by  the  Birkbeck 
Schools,  has  not  yet  taken  any  very  deep  hold  upon  the 
people.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that,  to  uphold  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  religious  education,  Catholics,  Anglicans,  Wesleyans, 
and  all  men  who  earnestly  believe  in  the  principle  of  a  dog- 
matic Revelation,  can  work  together ;  and  that,  if  they  will  it, 
they  can  carry  Parliament  and  the  country  with  them. 

Consider  the  position  of  the  country  at  the  present  moment : 
— the  lower  classes  have  fallen  into  formidable  organizations 
against  their  employers.  The  Trades'  Unions,  we  are  told, 
have  "  embittered  the  relations  subsisting  between  employers 
and  employed ;  the  breach  is  perpetually  widening ;  the  an- 
tagonism between  the  interests  of  capital  and  labour  ever 
increasing.  The  affirmative  evidence  on  this  point  is  re- 
markably unanimous."  Mr.  Gr.  F.  Trollope  declares  in  his 
evidence  that  there  used  to  be  in  his  younger  days  some 
sort  of  attachment  between  employers  and  employed,  which 
has  disappeared  under  the  influence  of  the  Unions.  In  con- 
sequence chiefly  of  this,  supremacy  in  our  chief  national  trades 
is  passing  into  the  hands  of  nations  on  the  Continent.  "  I  am 
sorry  to  say/'  observes  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  in  his  letter  to  Lord 
Taunton,  "  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  a  singular  accordance 
of  opinion  prevailed  that  our  country  had  shown  (in  the  exa- 
mination of  the  Paris  International  Exhibition  of  1867)  little 
inventiveness  and  made  but  little  progress.  .  .  .  Out  of 
ninety  classes  there  are  scarcely  a  dozen  in  which  pre- 
eminence is  unhesitatingly  awarded  to  us."  And  Mr.  T.  0. 
Murray  (note  "  Reports  on  the  Classes "),  in  speaking  of 
French  cotton  manufactures,  says,  "  for  excellence  of  quality 
and  of  make  we  have  no  cotton  stuff  for  the  million  at  all 
resembling  in  it  real  goodness  of  quality.  .  .  .  Any- 
thing for  us  like  an  extensive  empire  or  undisputed  sway  in 
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the  cotton  trade  is  no  longer  possible."  Our  chief  trades  are 
passing  into  the  hands  of  Belgium,  France,  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  Switzerland — and  that  principally  through  the  action  of 
our  Trades7  Unions. 

We  remark  upon  these  facts  only  to  draw  attention  to  the 
jeopardy  and  suffering  to  which  the  great  masses  of  this 
country  are  hurrying,  and  to  the  importance  of  providing 
against  the  crisis.  It  is  estimated  that  the  labouring  population 
receive  at  least  £144,000,000  sterling  in  wages  ;  another 
estimate  by  Professor  Leone  Levi  makes  the  amount  to  be 
£418,000,000.  Now,  if  the  tendency  of  the  Trades'  Unions  is 
to  destroy  the  immense  trade  of  this  country  and  to  transfer- 
it  to  the  Continent,  whence  will  be  drawn  the  hundreds  of 
millions  for  the  payment  of  wages  to  our  workmen  ?  And  if  they 
are  not  paid,  and  the  resources  used  during  the  cotton  famine 
fail  also  with  the  capital  of  the  country,  how  terrific  will  be  the 
internal  revolution  which  will  inevitably  follow  !  Surely,  then, 
if  religion  has  any  power  over  the  heart  of  man — if  it  has  any 
influence  to  still  the  passions  and  to  inspire  humility  in  pros- 
perity and  patience  in  adversity,  every  effort  should  be  made 
while  there  is  yet  time  to  consolidate  our  national  education 
upon  the  religious  basis,  and  to  accustom  our  people  to  turn 
their  minds  to  God  before  the  dark  day  of  trial  comes,  when 
God  will  have  appeared  to  have  withdrawn  His  hand  from  our 
nation. 

But  worse  even  than  trades'  unions,  we  have  growing  up 
around  us  leagues  and  revolutionary  associations — the  brethren 
of  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  Louis  Blanc,  and  the  blasphemous 
revolutionists  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  masses  are 
sapped  by  scepticism  and  infidelity,  and  are  penetrated  with 
"  hatred  of  the  Churches  " — and  we  are  told  that  in  many  large 
populations  not  above  1  in  500  are  baptized  or  attend  any 
place  of  worship.  The  Reform  Bill  has  raised  many  of 
these  to  a  political  power  in  the  kingdom,  and  their  views  on 
education  are  certainly  not  higher  than  those  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill, 
Mr.  R.  Lowe,  and  others  who  maintain  abslutely  the  purely 
secular  system.  In  the  presence,  therefore,  of  such  dangers 
threatening  us  ahead — of  dispositions  so  hostile  to  religion 
pervading  great  masses  of  the  people,  does  not  an  imperative 
duty  weigh  upon  every  Catholic  to  take  his  part  in  the 
coming  struggle,  and  to  endeavour  by  every  means  within 
his  power  to  secure  the  permanence  of  the  denominational 
or  religious  system  ?  Who  need  it  more  than  those  who 
protest  against  it  ?  Whose  children  are  more  completely 
dependent  upon  us,  for  their  welfare  and  for  our  peace,  than 
the  children  of  those  who  reject  the  teaching  of  Christianity, 
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and  appeal  first  to  the  "  goddess  of  reason/'  and  then  to  the 
authority  of  brute-force  and  violence  ? 

A  few  months  ago  the  present  writer  was  speaking  to  three 
or  four  stalwart  and  intelligent  working-men ;  they  declared, 
that  "  the  upper  classes  had  taught  them  to  read  and  write, 
and  that  now  they  should  govern  them  no  longer.  We  have 
learnt  our  rights,  and  will  secure  them  by  force." 

We  have  endeavoured  in  the  course  of  this  article  to  point 
out  the  real  necessity  for  increased  education,  and  we  think 
that  we  have  shown  cause  why  that  education  should  be  made 
to  rest  upon  the  religious  basis.  We  have  exhibited  in  outline, 
we  are  fully  conscious  how  imperfectly,  the  policy  and  ultimate 
end  of  the  school  which  is  endeavouring  to  revolutionize  the 
denominational  system  now  in  possession. 

We  believe  every  reflecting  mind  will  see  the  gravity — the 
solemnity,  we  had  almost  said — of  the  cause  which  is  at  stake. 
When  Parliament  meets,  some  of  those  who  work  in  harmony 
with  the  secularist  movement  intend  to  endeavour  to  carry 
either  Mr.  Bruce's  bill  or  another  tending  even  further 
in  the  same  direction.  It  is  the  wish,  however,  of  many  of 
perhaps  the  more  long-sighted  Liberals,  to  wait  for  a  new 
Parliament,  and  not  to  commit  the  State  to  a  legislative 
enactment  on  popular  education  until  the  large  number  of 
' '  secular  "  and  radical  reformers,  who  are  expected  to  come 
in  with  the  next  session,  shall  have  increased  their  power,  and 
turned  the  balance  in  their  favour. 

Whatever  may  be  the  course  of  events,  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  who  are  in  earnest  for  the  maintenance  and  spread  of 
their  religious  convictions — whatever  they  may  be — to  watch 
that  course  closely  ;  and  not  only  to  watch,  but  to  come 
forward,  to  act,  and  to  take  a  part  in  guiding  it. 

We  believe  that  the  Anglicans,  who  have  in  their  hands  above 
19,000  poor  schools  in  the  country,  and  are  represented  by  the 
"  National  Society  for  Education,"  intend  to  put  every  legiti- 
mate pressure  upon  the  Government — 1st,  to  maintain  the 
present  denominational  system;  2nd,  to  extend  and  increase  its 
efficiency  by  making  payments,  not  merely  to  certified  but  to 
uncertified  schools,  upon  the  principle  of  payment  for  results; 
these  results  to  be  determined  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  Govern- 
ment inspector.  They  moreover  protest  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  l(  Conscience  Clause  "  and  of  "  Educational  Rates," 
as  destructive  of  the  voluntary  system,  as  subversive  of  the 
religious  principle,  and  as  inaugurating  among  us  a  system  of 
American  education.  On  these  points,  we  understand  that 
the  Wesleyans,  who  rank  next  to  ourselves  in  their 
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number  of  schools  and  scholars,  feel  with  equal  earnestness.* 
Is  it  not,,  therefore,  our  interest  as  well  as  our  duty  to  combine 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  true,  a  fundamental,  and  a  Catholic 
principle  ?  for  a  principle  which  appertains  very  far  more 
essentially  and  characteristically  to  Catholicism  than  to  the 
other  forms  of  religion  which  contend  for  it  ? 


ART.  VI.— TIZZANI  ON  S.  CYPRIAN. 

Saint  Cyprien  et  VEglise  d'Afrique  du  IIP.  Sieclc.  Par  Mgr.  1'Abbe 
FREPPEL.  Paris  :  A.  Bray.  1.865. 

La  Cilebre  Contestation  entre  S.  Mienne  et  S.  Cyprien.  Par  Mgr.  VINCENT 
TIZZANI.  Traduit  de  Htalien  par  M.  l'Abb6  J.  Ranvier.  Paris  :  Adrien 
Le  Clerc  et  Cie.  1866. 

"  /CYPRIAN,  that  religious  Priest  and  glorious  witness  of 
V_y  Grod,  composed  many  works,  whereby  may  survive  the 
memory  of  so  worthy  a  name  ;  the  abundant  fecundity  of  his 
eloquence  and  of  God's  grace  in  him,  so  widely  spread  itself 
in  copiousness  and  richness  of  speech,  that  perchance  even  to 
the  end  of  the  world  he  will  speak  on."  Thus  speaks  the 
deacon  Pontius,t  faithful  friend  and  biographer  of  S.  Cyprian, 
Bishop  of  Carthage.  His  fame  is  of  a  peculiar  kind.  A  con- 
vert in  middle  age,  when  conversion  is  a  true  holocaust  of  the 
heart,  a  rhetorician  who  carried  his  skill  and  reputation  from 
the  academies  to  the  altar  and  the  synodical  hall,  a  man 
whose  hot  nature  glows  unmistakeably  in  the  relics  we 
possess  of  his  genius,  he  strove  hard,  as  a  bishop,  in  his  life- 
time, and  perhaps  accomplished  more  by  his  glorious  death. 
No  Christian  Church  in  the  world  has  so  utterly  passed  away 
as  the  Church  of  Africa,  Numidia,  and  Mauritania.  '  Its 
glorious  traditions  will  always  give  it  a  prominent  place  in  the 
history  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries;  but  as  we  read  the 
annals  of  its  bishops,  its  martyrs,  and  its  councils,  it  requires 
an  effort  of  the  imagination  to  feel  that  the  land,  wherein 
Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Augustine  lived  and  spoke,  still 
exists  under  the  names  of  Tunis  and  Algeria.  The  famous 
empire-city  of  Carthage, — Phoenician,  Punic,  Roman,  Vandal, 


*  "  Report  of  the  Commissioners    on  the  State  of  Popular  Education," 
vol.  i.,  p.  592. 
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and  Byzantine, — is  now  buried  in  the  sandy  soil,  its  limits 
disputed,  and  its  harbours — the  classic  subject  of  many  pages 
of  history — choked  up  with  silt  and  ruined  masonry.  The 
proconsul's  country  house  at  Sexti,  where  Cyprian  was  be- 
headed, and  the  Magalian  suburb,  whither  his  body  was 
transported  "  with  prayer  and  great  pomp,  with  wax  tapers 
and  funeral  torches,"  to  its  burying-place  "  near  the  fish- 
ponds," are  now,  not  improbably,  occupied  by  the  gardens  of 
the  wealthy  citizens  of  Tunis.  A  French  chapel,  dedicated 
to  S.  Louis,  in  the  old  citadel  (touching  reminiscence  of  the  last 
crusade),  and  the  beginnings  of  a  new  Church  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Algeria,  serve  to  bring  out  more  distinctly  the  com- 
plete disappearance  of  the  Church  that  ooce  multiplied  its 
episcopal  sees  from  the  Great  Syrtes  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules, 
and  planted  its  temples  on  every  fertile  spot  of  the  mountain 
v  terraces  that  descend  from  the  desert  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea. 

What  S.  Cyprian  has  left  us  is  not  much,  but  his  peculiar 
eloquence  and  the  value  of  his  testimony  to  faith  and  dis- 
cipline will  always  make  it  very  important.  His  instructions 
on  prayer,  patience,  almsgiving,  and  other  Christian  virtues 
are  such  as  converts  from  Paganism  would  most  require,  and 
are  therefore  confined  to  what  we  should  consider  elementary 
matters.  His  treatise  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  though  made 
much  of  by  S.  Augustine  in  his  controversies  on  grace,  is 
disappointing  to  one  who  looks  for  something  corresponding 
to  what  has  been  left  by  Origen  or  Cassian ;  like  Tertullian's 
book  on  the  same  subject,  it  is  confined  to  vocal  prayer.  His 
exhortations  to  martyrdom  and  his  praises  of  peace  and 
charity  are  in  great  part  a  cento  of  citations  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  though  now  and  then  in  the  course  of  his  expo- 
sition he  rises  to  great  eloquence  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
peroration  of  the  treatise  De  Zelo  et  Livore,  which  may  be 
cited  as  a  specimen  of  the  nervous  African  style  not  easy  to 
be  surpassed.  His  best  known  work,  thanks  to  modern  con- 
troversy, is  that  De  Unitate  Ecclesice,  in  which,  notwithstanding 
some  disputed  readings,  even  non-Catholics  recognise  that 
he  grounds  the  unity  of  the  Church  upon  the  office  of  S.  Peter. 
As  a  witness  to  dogma,  his  great  service  has  been  his  asser- 
tion of  the  Church's  unity,  against  heretic  and  schismatic. 
But  whilst  thus  zealous  for  unity,  he  was  not  always  sound 
in  the  arguments  he  used  to  prove  its  obligation.  If  we 
are  to  accept  as  genuine  all  that  goes  under  his  name  in  the 
' '  re-baptizing "  controversy,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  much 
more  zealous  than  well  advised. 

The  Abbe  Freppel,  in  the  volume  of  his  rhetorical  prelec- 
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tions,  entitled  8.  Cyprian  and  the  African  Church  in  the  Third 
Century,  enters  into  an  elaborate  detail  of  the  life,  writings, 
and  times  of  the  holy  martyr.  In  his  easy  and  flowing  style 
he  analyses  the  works  and  characterizes  the  style  of  the 
Bishop  of  Carthage.  If  the  book  has  a  fault  it  is  that  of 
indiscriminate  praise.  In  reviewing  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(see  DUBLIN  REVIEW  for  January,  1867,  p.  233),  M.  Freppel 
found  himself  at  liberty  to  blame ;  perhaps  because  he  had 
proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  Clement  had  no  right  to  the 
prefix  of  "  Saint/'  Even  in  appreciating  S.  Cyprian's  con- 
duct in  his  difference  with  S.  Stephen,  he  is  so  mild  and 
smooth  that  one  can  hardly  help  thinking  he  has  not  quite 
grasped  the  difficulties  of  the  "  situation/'  Still,  like  his 
other  volumes,  this  is  a  valuable  and  complete  literary  history 
of  an  important  Father  of  the  Church,  presented  in  an  in- 
teresting form  and  in  well- written  language,  trustworthy  as 
far  as  a  professedly  literary  work  can  be  when  its  subject  has 
to  deal  with  the  two  or  three  difficult  controversies  that  are 
mooted  regarding  the  works  of  S.  Cyprian. 

Monsig.  Tizzani's  volume,  the  French  translation  of  which 
by  the  Abbe  Ranvier  is  named  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  is 
of  a  very  different  sort.  It  is  an  elaborate  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  whole  history  of  the  contest  between  S.  Cyprian  and 
Pope  S.  Stephen  is  a  series  of  corrupt  forgeries.  The  author 
is  not  new  to  his  subject.  He  relates  feelingly  how,  when  yet 
in  the  schools,  and  listening  to  the  prelections  of  Palma  and 
Del  Signore,  he  had  to  sustain  the  very  thesis  against  which 
his  present  work  is  directed.  No  sooner,  however,  was  he 
his  own  master,  than  he  began  to  interrogate  the  documents  of 
the  case.  As  early  as  1838  he  publicly  expressed  his  doubts. 
Twenty  years  later  he  thoroughly  reconsidered  the  whole  of 
the  evidence.  Urged,  he  tells  us,  partly  by  the  calumnies 
and  misrepresentations  which  he  saw  fastened  upon  the  Holy 
See  and  passing  into  history  under  the  very  eyes  of  his  own 
generation,  partly  by  the  discovery  of  figures  of  SS.  Cornelius 
and  Cyprian  in  the  crypt  of  the  cemetery  of  Calixtus,  he  care- 
fully and  impartially  weighed  all  the  documents  and  history, 
from  S.  Cyprian's  time  to  that  of  S.  Augustine,  and  arrived 
at  the  conviction  that  Donatist  or  other  heretical  impostors 
were  to  blame  for  the  whole  of  a  story  which  has  been  so 
damaging  to  the  memory  of  S.  Cyprian,  and  so  troublesome 
to  Catholic  apologists  of  every  age.  His  arguments  may  be 
briefly  summed  as  follows  : — 

The  documents  relating  to  the  Cyprianic  question  are  the 
following: — 1.  S.  Cyprian's  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Numidia. 
2.  His  letter  ad  Quintum  fratrem.  3.  His  letter  to  Pope 
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Stephen.  4.  His  letter  to  Jubaianus.  5.  S.  Stephen's 
Decree.  6.  S.  Cyprian's  letter  to  Porapeius.  7.  His  letter 
to  Magnus.  8.  His  letter  to  Firmilian.  Besides  these  there 
have  to  be  considered  the  three  Carthaginian  councils  in 
which  the  subject  is  treated,  and  the  various  writers,  contem- 
porary or  otherwise,  who  speak  of  it  or  the  contrary :  the 
principal  of  these  being  the  deacon  Pontius,  S.  Cyprian's 
biographer,  and  S.  Augustine,  against  whom  the  Donatists 
freely  used  the  authority  of  the  great  Bishop  of  Carthage. 
First,  then,  did  Cyprian,  in  council,  address  to  Januarius  and 
the  other  Numidian  bishops,  the  letter  in  which  we  first  find 
clearly  stated  that  heretics  must  be  re-baptized,  or  rather 
baptized,  as  having  before  been  baptized  by  heretical  minis- 
tration, which  is  invalid  ?  Monseigneur  Tizzani  answers 
without  hesitation  in  the  negative.  It  appears  from  S. 
Cyprian's  own  words  that  the  Numidian  bishops  not  only 
knew  perfectly  well  what  he  calls  the  Catholic  rule  of  re-bap- 
tizing, but  on  every  occasion  acted  up  to  it.  How  then  could 
either  they  ask,  or  he  answer,  a  question  as  to  the  propriety 
of  a  practice  which  they  both  admitted,  and  which  each  party 
knew  that  the  other  knew?  Moreover,  look  at  S.  Cyprian's 
reasoning  in  this  letter.  He  uses  an  argument  which,  if  it 
proved  anything,  would  prove  that  no  one,  not  in  a  state  of 
grace,  can  validly  confer  a  sacrament,  an  argument  which 
would  destroy  the  visible  Church.  Surely  the  great  and 
learned  Cyprian  can  never  have  argued  thus.  At  the  same 
time,  we  know  that  the  Donatists  could  have  argued  so  and 
did  argue  so.  Lastly,  in  his  citations  of  Holy  Scripture,  the 
author  of  this  letter  is  grossly  unfair,  perverting  the  sense 
of  passages,  the  meaning  of  which  he  must  have  known 
perfectly  well.  This  was  another  habit  of  the  Donatists. 

Then  comes  the  letter  ad  Quintum  frdtrem.  Whoever 
Quintus  frater  was,  it  seems  clear  that  his  bishopric  was  near 
enough  to  Carthage  to  have  enabled  him  to  know  the  African 
custom  about  baptism :  why  then  should  he  have  asked  the 
question  which  the  letter  states  that  he  did  ask  ?  Holy 
Scripture  is  dealt  with  in  this  letter  more  unscrupulously  than 
in  the  former.  The  writer  quotes,  "  Qui  baptizatur  a  mortuis, 
quid  proficit  lavatio  .ejus  ?"  (Ecclus.  xxxiv.  30).  Now,  S. 
Cyprian  must  have  known  perfectly  well  that  this  text  had  no 
connection  whatever  with  baptism,  but  was  simply  a  warning 
to  those  who  had  undergone  a  legal  purification  after  touching 
a  corpse,  not  to  touch  it  again  under  pain  of  the  former 
washing  becoming  useless;  as  indeed  every  one  else  would 
have  seen  at  once  if  four  words  had  not  been  wilfully  left  out ; 
for  the  full  text  runs  thus :  "He  that  is  washed  from  the 
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ead  and  again  touclietli  him,  what  availeth  his  washing  ?" 
Surely  S.  Cyprian  cannot  have  been  guilty  of  this. 

Next  comes  the  letter  to  Pope  S.  Stephen.  Monsig. 
Tizzani  finds  several  contradictions  in  it.  Its  tone  towards 
the  Pope  is  affectionate  and  respectful ,  and  therefore  very 
different  from  that  of  the  letter  to  Quintus,  in  which  (he  con- 
siders) the  writer  has  violently  attacked  S.  Stephen,  though 
without  mentioning  his  name.  But  then,  why  write  to  S. 
Stephen  at  all  ?  Was  it  merely  to  inform  him  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Council  just  held  ?  No ;  for  the^  writer  expressly  says 
he  writes  for  advice  and  consultation.  Was  it  to  win  the 
Pope  to  the  African  practice  ?  No  ;  for  the  writer  seems  not 
to  expect  any  such  consummation.  Was  it,  finally,  to  obtain 
the  sanction  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  in  order  that  the 
decision  of  the  African  Council  might  become  universal  law  ? 
Again,  no ;  for  he  declares  that  he  wishes  to  bind  no  one,  but 
to  let  each  one  answer  for  himself  to  the  Lord. 

The  letter  to  Jubaianus  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
addressed  to  Quintus.  The  same  question  is  answered  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  arguments  used  are  nearly  the  same, 
though  set  forth  at  greater  length.  Monsig.  Tizzani  finds  in 
it  the  same  difficulties  as  in  the  other.  The  writer  argues 
against  a  certain  letter  enclosed  to  him  by  Jubaianus,  which 
appears  to  have  been  going  the  round  of  the  African  Church. 
That  letter  had  apparently  quoted  "custom"  against  the 
practice  of  the  re-baptizers.  S.  Cyprian  (if  he  wrote  the 
letter  now  under  consideration)  answers  that  such  an  argu- 
ment is  worthless,  "  as  if  custom  were  greater  than  truth ! 
Or  as  if  that  were  not  to  be  followed  in  spiritual  things, 
which  has  been  revealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  better 
way."  This  seems  to  savour  of  modern  rationalism.  The 
letter  ends  with  a  protestation  that  each  one  may  do  as  he  sees 
best ;  a  modest  and  humble  conclusion,  after  so  much  argu- 
ment, vehemence,  and  intolerance. 

The  celebrated  decree  of  S.  Stephen,  nihil  innovetur  nisi 
quod  traditum  est,  only  exists  as  cited  in  the  letter  of  S. 
Cyprian  to  Pompeius,  which  is  the  next  on  the  list.  This 
decree  itself  is  only  a  fragment  of  a  longer  epistle,  of  which 
only  one  or  two  other  fragments  are  known  to  exist.  It  seems 
in  itself  suspicious  that  S.  Jerome,  in  his  book  de  Viris  Illus- 
tribus,  should  not  have  alluded  to  Pope  S.  Stephen  at  all, 
though  his  order  would  seem  to  have  required  it.  Surely  this 
important  dogmatic  epistle  must  have  been  in  existence  in 
the  Roman  archives,  and  accessible  to  the  secretary  of  Pope 
Damasus.  But  the  decree  itself,  continues  our  critic,  will  not 
bear  examination.  Is  it  probable  that  a  Pope  would  have 
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quoted  the  example  of  heretics  to  confirm  his  own  opinion  ? 
Is  it  not  an  error  of  fact  that  heretics  did  not  re-baptize  ? 
Is  it  not  a  still  graver  error  of  doctrine  to  say  that  no 
heretic  must  be  re-baptized  ?  Now,  it  was  in  this  sense  that 
the  contemporaries  of  the  Pope  himself  understood  this  letter. 
These  improbabilities,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  no  one  but 
Pompeius  appears  ever  to  have  seen  it,  seem  to  warrant  our 
rejecting  this  alleged  decree  as  imaginary.  As  for  the  letter 
to  Pompeius  itself,  in  which  S.  Cyprian  is  said  to  attack  it,  it 
contains  so  much  downright  abuse  of  the  Pope,  that  even  if 
S.  Cyprian  had  considered  S.  Stephen  to  be  in  the  wrong, 
and  therefore  opposed  him,  yet  he  would  have  contradicted 
both  the  Apostle  S.  Paul  and  his  own  principles,  expressed 
in  this  very  letter,  if  he  had  ever  written  such  intemperate 
invective.  Nay,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  from  more  than 
one  passage,  that  the  writer  actually  makes  out  S.  Stephen 
to  have  erred  in  matter  of  faith.  Could  this  be  S.  Cyprian, 
who  had  on  a  former  occasion,  called  the  Roman  Church  the 
chief  of  all  churches,  the  source  of  all  sacerdotal  unity  ?  * 

The  letter  to  Magnus  was,  like  those  already  considered, 
an  answer  to  a  question.  Monsig.  Tizzani  considers  it  to  be 
partly  genuine  and  partly  forged ;  that  is  to  say,  he  thinks,  the 
portion  forged  which  relates  to  rebaptizing.  His  reasons  are 
much  the  same  as  those  already  given. 

The  letter  of  Firmilian,  Bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
the  friend  of  Origen,  may  be  said  to  form  part  of  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Cyprianic  question,  because  it  is  addressed 
to  the  holy  bishop  and  purports  to  be  an  answer  to  a  letter 
received  from  him.  Its  vehemence  and  indecency  against  S. 
Stephen  far  exceed  anything  in  the  epistle  to  Pompeius ;  in 
fact,  they  could  only  be  excused — in  a  bishop — by  a  conviction 
that  he  is  speaking  of  an  undoubted  and  dangerous  heretic. 
To  read  it  reminds  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  one  of 
Luther's  diatribes,  except  that  it  is  a  good  deal  duller.  Any- 
thing more  contradictory  to  what  we  know  from  other  sources 
about  Firmilian,  can  hardly  be  conceived,  except  some  of  the 
contradictions  which  this  controversy  fastens  on  S.  Cyprian 
himself.  Our  critic  argues  at  length  on  the  absurdity  of  sup- 
posing Firmilian  to  have  written  any  such  letter.  The  Greek 
original  no  one  pretends  to  have  seen  or  heard  of.  The  Latin 
translation  is  attributed,  gratuitously,  to  S.  Cyprian.  From 
beginning  to  end  it  has  the  marks  of  Donatist  manufacture 
about  it.  Moreover,  in  the  period  between  the  last  council  of 
Carthage  and  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  when  the  return- 

*  Ep.  ad  Cornelium  (lv.  al  lix.,  18). 
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messenger  started  from  Csesarea,  there  was  not  time  for  a 
journey  from  Carthage  to  Caesarea.  This  last  point  is  worked 
out  with  some  ingenuity. 

The  remainder  of  Monsig.  Tizzani's  work  is  occupied  with 
attempts,  more  or  less  successful,  to  get  rid  of  the  testimonies 
of  Eusebius,  of  S.  Jerome,  of  S.  Augustine,  &c.,  and  in  argu- 
ments derived  from  the  silence  of  those  who  ought  to  have 
mentioned  the  dispute,  such  as  the  deacon  Pontius,  S.  Denis 
of  Alexandria,  and  others. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  have  done  justice  to  Monsig.  Tiz- 
zani's  arguments  in  this  brief  analysis,  but  we  must  as  briefly 
express  our  opinion  of  their  value.  We  must  confess  that 
they  do  not  convince  us.  His  reasoning  ranges  itself  under 
four  or  five  heads.  First  of  all,  the  interrogations  on  the  part 
of  S.  Cyprian's  correspondents  must  be  shams,  for  they  must 
have  known  what  they  inquired  about.  But,  is  it  not  quite 
possible,  or  rather  quite  certain,  that  all  were  not  unanimous 
in  the  practice  of  rebaptizing,  and  that  the  agitation  of  the 
dissentient  bishops  may  have  caused  the  others  to  write  for 
fuller  confirmation  to  the  metropolitan  ?  Then,  as  for  the 
false  reasoning  and  perversion  of  Scripture  texts,  it  may 
doubtless  be  plausibly  maintained  by  non- Catholics  that 
S.  Cyprian  held  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  the  unity  of 
the  Church  which,  if  logically  developed,  would  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  visible  Church.  We  say,  if  logically  de- 
veloped ;  for  S.  Cyprian  himself  not  only  proclaimed  the 
visibility  of  the  Church,  but  held  that  external  union  with  the 
Church  was  a  sort  of  sacrament  which  might  make  up  for  the 
want  of  baptism  itself.  Yet  the  Donatists,  even  if  we  could 
prove  all  the  writings  on  the  Baptism  question  to  be  forgeries, 
would  have  had  almost  as  much  to  rely  upon  in  a  single  passage 
from  the  De  Unitate  Ecclesice,*  and  S.  Augustine's  seven  books 
de  Baptismo  would  have  been  quite  as  necessary,  though  perhaps 
a  little  shorter.  Little  can  be  proved  from  the  way  the  texts  of 
Scripture  are  handled.  There  was  a  recognised  practice  in 
early  times  of  appealing  to  an  allegorical,  or  even  sometimes 
to  a  commentatitious  sense,  which  often  depended  on  tra- 
ditions of  whose  authoritativeness  we  cannot  at  this  time 
judge. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  staggering  things,  at  first  sight,  in 
this  memorable  controversy,  is  the  reiterated  protest  made  by 
S.  Cyprian  that,  in  spite  of  his  own  convictions,  he  wished 
every  one  to  be  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science. How  could  a  bishop  ever  have  allowed  this,  on  a 


XI.     See  the  Abbe  Freppel,  p.  380. 
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point  of  such  vital  importance  as  baptism  ?  Would  not  such 
diversity  of  practice  have  admitted  into  the  Church  thousands 
of  persons,  who,  in  S.  Cyprian's  opinion,  would  have  been 
unbaptised,  and  who  would  have,  accordingly,  lived  and  died 
without  the  sacraments,  and  without  the  power  of  conferring 
them  on  others  ?  And  could  S.  Cyprian  have  called  this  an 
open  question  ?  Yet  he  seems  to  have  done  so.  He  seems  to 
have  looked  on  the  whole  dispute  as  not  involving  anything 
more  than  a  point  of  discipline.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
place  ourselves  at  this  point  of  view,  and  we  have  not  seen 
any  writers  who  do  so  to  our  complete  satisfaction.  Perhaps, 
however,  some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  question  by  the 
following  considerations : — 

Baptism,  among  its  other  effects,  has  three  principal  ones, 
to  cleanse  away  sin,  original  and  actual,  and  to  admit  to 
Church-membership.  Of  course,  S.  Cyprian  admitted  all  three. 
Yet  it  is  also  true  that  the  remission  of  original  sin  by  bap- 
tism, in  other  words,  the  question  of  infant  baptism  by  heretics, 
scarcely  conies  up  in  all  these  discussions.  S.  Cyprian  speaks 
of  nothing  but  remission  of  actual  sin  and  of  Church- member- 
ship ;  that  is  to  say,  explicitly,  for  we  are  far  from  denying 
that  he  includes  remission  of  original  sin  in  his  frequently  re- 
peated phrase  of  "  spiritual  birth."  His  question,  therefore, 
was,  Does  heretical  baptism  remit  the  sins  of  a  grown-up  man 
and  make  him  a  member  of  Christ's  Church,  out  of  which 
there  is  no  salvation  ?  He  answers  in  the  negative.  Now,  it 
is  evident  that  this  answer  is,  in  the  case  of  a  subject  who  is 
a  formal  heretic,  correct  enough.  If  a  Pagan  applies  for  bap- 
tism to  a  sect  which  he  ought  to  know  is  heretical,  he  is,  until 
he  repents,  none  the  better  for  his  baptism.  S.  Cyprian 
therefore  said,  "  Heretical  baptism  implies  heresy ;  it  can 
neither  forgive  sin  nor  admit  to  the  one  Church.  But  a 
person  whom  baptism  has  not  forgiven,  nor  made  a  member 
of  the  Church,  is  an  unbaptised  person ;  therefore,  he  must 
be  re-baptised,  or  rather,  baptised."  This  was  wrong,  and 
the  reasons  that  supported  it  were  wrong  also,  though  S. 
Augustine  himself  confessed  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
voice  of  authority  he  would  in  all  likelihood  have  yielded  to 
them.  But  this  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is  to  see 
how  S.  Cyprian  could  regard  the  re-baptising  dispute  as  one 
about  a  point  of  discipline.  Now  S.  Cyprian  has  nowhere 
declared,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  that  an  infant  baptised  by 
heretics  would  be  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  His 
reasoning  would  lead  to  this,  granted ;  but  the  question  was 
not  raised.  He  was  speaking  of  the  great  question  of  his 
day,  the  conversion  of  adult  heretics.  It  was  admitted  by  all 
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that  without  being  reconciled  to  the  Church  their  sins  could 
not  be  forgiven.  But  how  were  they  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Church?  By  (re)baptising  them,  replied  S.  Cyprian;  by 
simply  admitting  them  to  penance,  said  S.  Stephen.  The 
question,  therefore,  be  it  observed,  was  not  precisely  about 
forgiveness  of  sins,  much  less  about  the  forgiveness  of  original 
sin;  it  was  about  the  most  fitting  way  of  admitting  to  Church- 
membership.  But,  it  will  be  at  once  objected,  S.  Cyprian 
utterly  denies  the  possibility  of  Church-membership  except 
through  (re)baptism.  To  this  we  answer,  that  S.  Cyprian 
does  not ;  and  we  quote  the  following  passage  from  the  epistle 
to  Jubaianus  :*  "  But  some  will  say,  '  What  then  will  become 
of  those  who  in  times  past,  coming  to  the  Church  from  heresy, 
were  admitted  without  (re) baptism  ?'  The  Lord  is  able  of  His 
mercy  to  grant  pardon,  and  not  to  sever  from  the  gifts  of  His 
Church  those  who,  being  simply  (simpliciter)  admitted  to  the 
Church,  have  in  the  Church  fallen  asleep."  These  words 
seem  to  furnish  the  explanation  of  the  difficulty.  S.  Cyprian 
was  ready  to  grant  that  "  simple  admission "  to  the  Church 
might  avail  to  Church-membership  and  remission ;  therefore 
he  could,  without  betraying  her  Faith,  admit  liberty  of  action 
in  others.  His  position,  therefore,  was  this  :  he  said  to  his 
opponents,  "  You  do  too  much  honour  to  heretical  baptism  by 
admitting  that  it  is  a  sufficient  baptism  for  the  purposes  of 
Church-membership.  It  was  without  profit  when  received. " 
(So  it  was,  to  adults  not  in  invincible  ignorance.  S.  Cyprian 
did  riot  know  the  truth  which  was  developed  later,  that  the 
sacraments,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  when  received  by  an 
unworthy  subject,  afterwards  revive  remote  obice.)  "But," 
he  would  go  on  to  say,  f '  if  any  bishops  do,  as  a  fact,  admit 
to  Church-membership  without  (re)baptism,  doubtless  it  is 
Church-membership,  and  will  effect  forgiveness  of  sins.  Let 
each  one  do  as  his  conscience  bids  him." 

This  view  furnishes  us  with  an  explanation  on  one  or  two 
collateral  points.  We  can  easily  conceive  how  S.  Cyprian 
would  call  a  bishop  who  should  forbid  re-baptism,  an  enemy 
to  the  Faith,  and  other  hard  names  ;  because,  in  his  opinion, 
this  was  to  encourage  heretics  in  the  idea  that  their  baptism 
— that  is,  their  sect-membership — was  admission  to  the  true 
Church  of  Christ.  We  can  see  also  how,  in  his  opinion,  the 
non-rebaptised  were  not  necessarily  or  even  probably  excluded 
from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  We  can  see,  lastly,  how  it  was 
not  necessary  that  their  other  sacraments,  given  or  received, 
should  be  invalid ;  for  they  are  made  Church-members,  though, 

*23. 
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in  S.  Cyprian's  opinion,  they  were  not  admitted  in  the  best 
and  only  lawful  way. 

Objections  may  be  urged  against  this  view.  But  it  appears 
impossible  to  maintain,  as  Monsig.  Tizzani  does,  that  the 
writer  of  the  letters  regards  the  question  as  of  Catholic 
faith.  The  whole  weight  of  Catholic  authority  is  opposed 
to  this,  from  S.  Augustine  downwards  ;  and  the  anonymous 
French  writer  whose  dissertation  is  given  in  Migne  (Patro- 
logia  Laiina,  torn,  iii.)  quotes  the  words  of  no  fewer  than 
thirty- four  theologians  of  name,  all  French,  and  before  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  expressly  deny  it.  In 
replying  to  objections  that  may  be  urged  from  S.  Cyprian's 
words,  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  deductions  from 
his  argument,  made  either  by  himself  or  by  others,  are 
not  to  the  point  here.  Whatever  errors  he  may  have  com- 
mitted, he  never  went  so  far  astray  as  to  suppose  that  what 
he  or  any  other  private  bishop  could  argue  out  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, was  Catholic  truth,  in  the  sense  that  its  contradictory 
was  heresy. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  may  easily  see  that  the  dispute, 
taken  as  a  whole,  in  no  way  demonstrates  that  S.  Cyprian  and 
the  African  bishops  denied  the  Infallibility  or  the  Supremacy 
of  the  Pope.  S.  Cyprian  did  not  look  on  the  question 
as  one  of  Catholic  faith,  nor  did  S.  Stephen  mean  to  put 
forth  a  dogmatic  decree.*  Leaving  out  of  the  question  the 
often-repeated  testimony  of  S.  Cyprian  himself  to  the  head- 
ship of  Peter  and  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Roman  Church,  one 
consideration  may  be  said  to  settle  the  question.  Neither 
S.  Cyprian  nor  any  of  his  councils  ever  repudiated  the  inter- 
ference of  S.  Stephen,  when,  on  other  accounts,  there  appeared 
to  be  every  reason  to  expect  they  would  have  done  so  -,  they 
said  nothing  more  than  that  it  was  highly  imprudent  and 
hurtful. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  enter  here  into  the  several  objections 
of  detail  that  are  urged  from  S.  Cyprian's  writings  on 
Baptism.  The  reader  will  find  them  answered  in  the  Abbe 
Freppel's  book ;  also  in  Billuart  (De  Sacram.entis,  diss.  v.) ; 
or,  perhaps,  better  still  in  Dr.  Murray's  treatise  De  Ecclesia 


*  "  Neque  ab  ipso  Stephano  fuerat  dograatico  judicio  definita  in  iis  ad 
Oyprianum  litteris,  in  quibus  nulla  fuit  proprie  dicta  definitio  fidei,  sed 
prseceptum  practicum,  &c."  Ballerini,  de  Vi  ac  Rationc,  Primatus,  E.P. 
Cap.  xiii.,  §  3,  15.  It  may  be  well  to  state,  however,  that  some  authorities 
maintain  that  the  Pope,  in  this  case,  really  put  forth  a  dogmatic  definition. 
The  view  taken  in  the  text  is  not  adopted  because  we  think  the  decree 
mistaken  in  dogma  or  in  fact ;  the  contrary  can  be  conclusively  established. 
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(vol.  iii.,  disp.  xix.).      All  we  intend  to  do  is  to  remind  the 
public  of  the  state  of  the  controversy. 

In  spite,  however,  of  our  conviction  that  Monsig.  Tizzani 
has  not  performed  the  very  difficult  feat  of  erasing  from  eccle- 
siastical history  a  question  which  has  been  prominent  there 
since  the  fifth  century,  it  is  impossible  to  help  thinking  that 
he  is  partially  right.       The    difficulty  is   to    see  where  the 
genuine    ends   and  the   forgery  begins.     Every  critic,   from 
Erasmus,    his    first    editor,     downward,    acknowledges    that 
S.  Cyprian  has  been  the  victim  of  forgery.     In  S.  Augustine's 
time,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  Donatists  first  brought  to  light 
the  materials  which  we  have   been   considering,   there  were 
some,  as  he  himself  expressly  tells  us,  who  denied  altogether 
that  S.  Cyprian's  opinion  had  been  such  as  the  Donatists  made 
out,  and  maintained  that  their  account  was   a  presumptuous 
and  lying  forgery.      S.  Augustine  himself  seems  certainly  in- 
clined to  think  so  too.  With  regard  to  two  of  their  documents, 
the  letter  to  Jubaianus  and  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  he 
again,  in   other  places,   mentions  his  doubts.      For  himself, 
and  with  reference  to  his  own  controversy  with  the  Donatists, 
he  did  not  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  materials  they  brought 
up,  but  went  through  and*  refuted  them  seriatim.     But   he 
certainly  did  not  admit  them,  and  the  constant  recurrence  of 
such  phrases   as   "  si  tamen  censuit,"    "  si  scripta  ejus   esse 
constat,"  "  sicut  vultis,"  and  the  like,  seems  to  leave  no  doubt 
about  his  own  opinion,  in  spite  of  what  M.  Freppel  says  to 
the  contrary.     But  where  can  we  draw  the  line  ?     Which  of 
these  letters  is  forged  ?     It  is  not  possible — perhaps  it  never 
will  be  possible — to    say.      But  two  remarks  may  be  made 
which,  we  think,   no  honest   and  unprejudiced  inquirer  can 
dispute.     The  Donatists  had  two  points  to  make  good  ;  first, 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  sanctity  in  the  minister  for  the  valid 
administration  of  the   sacraments;  secondly,   to  discredit  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  See.     That  it  was  not  difficult  to  wrest 
S.  Cyprian's  authority  to  their  own  purposes  on  the  first  of  these 
points,  we  are  ready  to  admit ;  but  is  it  not  very  probable  that 
some  of  that  arbitrary  and  apparently  dishonest  dealing  with 
Scripture  texts  has  come  from   some  other  source  that  what 
S.  Augustine    calls    the     "  pectus    candidissimum "    of  the 
martyr  of  Carthage  ?     Much   of  the   Cyprianic  argument  is 
Donatist  all  over,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  they  themselves  are  the  authors  of  it.     But,  in 
the  next  place,  there  is  still  more  presumption  that  S.  Cyprian 
did  not  say  one-half  of  the  hard  things  about  S.  Stephen  that 
are  attributed  to  him.     First  of  all,  it  is  extremely  unlike  all 
we  know  of  the  character  and  principles  of  S.  Cyprian  that  he 
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sliould  have  abused  any  body,  most  especially  a  brother  bishop. 
Monsig.  Tizzani  shows  this  excellently  in  a  chapter  on  the 
"  Christian  maxims  of  S.  Cyprian/'  and  it  may  be  noticed 
that  the  whole  of  antiquity  is  unanimous  in  ascribing  to  the 
holy  bishop  great  meekness  of  temper,  and  sweetness  of  style. 
"Blessed  Cyprian,"  says  S.  Jerome,  "like  a  most  pure  fountain, 
floweth  sweetly  and  softly.'"  *  S.  Augustine,  speaking  of  the 
epistle  to  Jubaianus,  tells  us  he  could  not  sufficiently  read  and 
read  over  again  "  those  peaceful  strains  ; "  and  he  has  much 
more  to  the  same  effect,  f  Now  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
apply  these  epithets  to  the  epistle  to  Pompeius,  which  is  the 
only  one  in  which  there  is  any  proof  that  he  is  speaking  of 
the  Pope.  All  this  becomes  stronger  when  we  consider  what 
S.  Cyprian  has  elsewhere  said  about  peace  and  charity,  about 
S.  Paul's  character  of  a  bishop,  about  the  primacy  of  S.  Peter, 
and  about  the  Eoman  See.  These  reflections  are  well  put  by 
Monsig.  Tizzani  in  the  chapter  above  cited,  and  in  those  on 
the  character  of  S.  Cyprian,  and  on  his  doctrine  of  the 
Church. 

One  effect  this  work  of  Monsig.  Tizzani's  ought  to  have. 
It  ought  to  make  Catholic  writers  of  Church  history  look 
twice  before  they  teach  as  undoubted  truth  such  facts  as  the 
third  Council  of  Carthage  and  the  reception  of  Cyprian's 
legates  by  Pope  S.  Stephen.  Readers  ought  to  be  told  that 
the  chronological  and  critical  difficulties  in  this  controversy 
make  it  at  least  uncertain  whether  many  of  the  alleged  events 
ever  happened,  or  if  they  did,  in  what  order  they  came.  It 
will  be  evident  that  in  the  dispute  on  Baptism,  the  order  of 
the  facts  in  almost  as  important  as  the  facts  themselves;  and 
there  is  no  small  uncertainty  about  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

*  Quoted  in  the  Preface  to  the  Oxford  Translation, 
t  See  Note  to  Oxford  Translation,  p.  258. 
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IN  order  to  complete  the  view  taken  in  the  preceding  paper* 
of  the  work  of  Christ  as  the  second  Adam  over  against 
the  work  of  the  first  Adam  it  is  necessary  to  dwell  at  greater 
length  upon  a  point  of  which  only  cursory  mention  was  made 
therein.  It  was  our  object  there  to  bring  out  the  relation  of 
Christ  to  the  Church,  but  this  cannot  be  done  without  fully 
exhibiting  the  relation  to  the  same  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
To  the  Incarnation  the  Fathers  in  general  give  the  title  of  the 
Dispensation  of  the  Son,  and  as  the  equivalent,  the  result,  the 
complement  and  crown  of  this  Dispensation,  they  put  the 
Giving  of  the  Spirit  f.  This  Giving  of  the  Spirit  occupies  the 
whole  region  of  grace,  and  is  coextensive  with  the  whole  action 
of  the  Incarnate  God  upon  men  whom  He  has  taken  to  be 
his  brethren.  The  Holy  Spirit  in  this  Giving  is  He  who  re- 
presents the  Redeemer,  and  executes  his  will,  not  as  an  in- 
strument, not  as  one  subordinate,  but  as  the  very  mind  of 
Christ  between  whom  and  Christ  there  can  far  less  enter  any 
notion  of  division  or  separation  than  between  a  man  and  his 
own  spirit.  He  is  that  other  Paraclete,  abiding  for  ever,  who 
replaces  to  the  disciples  the  visible  absence  of  the  first 
Paraclete,  the  Redeemer  himself:  He  is  the  Power  constitut- 
ing the  Kingdom  of  Christ ;  the  Godhead  inhabiting  His 
Temple  j  the  Soul  animating  His  mystical  Body ;  the  Charity, 
kindling  into  a  living  flame  the  heart  of  His  Bride  ;  the  Creator 
and  Father  of  His  Race. 

This  connection  between  the  Dispensation  of  the  Son  and 
the  Giving  of  the  Spirit  was  delineated  by  our  Lord  Himself 

*  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  paper  entitled  The  First  and  the  Second 
Man,  in  No.  xviii. 

t  As  S.  Irenseus,  5.  20,  omnibus  unum  et  eundem  Deum  Patrem  prseci- 
pientibus,  et  eamdem  dispositionem  incarnationis  Filii  Dei  credentibus,  et 
eamdem  donationem  Spiritus  scientibus  ;  and  S.  Aug.  torn.  5,  app.  p.  307  f. 
Ecce  iterum  humanis  divina  miscentur,  id  est,  Vicarius  Redemtoris  :  ut  bene- 
ficia  quse  Salvator  Dominus  inchoavit  peculiar!  Spiritus  Sancti  virtute  con- 
suinmet,  et  quod  ille  redemit,  iste  sanctificet,  quod  ille  acquisivit,  iste  custo- 
dial.— This  striking  sermon  is  quoted  by  Petavius  as  genuine,  but  placed  by 
the  Benedictines  in  the  appendix. 

VOL.  x. — NO.  xix.  [New  Series."]  N 
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when.  He  first  appeared  to  his  assembled  disciples  after  his 
resurrection.  As  they  were  gazing  in  wonder  and  trembling 
joy  on  that  Body  which  had  undergone  his  awful  passion,  as 
He  shewed  them  the  wounds  in  His  hands  and  His  feet,  He 
told  them  how  his  sufferings  were  the  fulfilment  of  all  that  in 
the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  psalms  had  been  written  con- 
cerning Him.  And  thereupon  it  is  said,  He  opened  their  mind 
to  the  understanding  of  these  scriptures.  It  was  thus  that  the 
Christ  was  to  suffer,  it  was  thus  that  He  was  to  rise  again  on 
the  third  day.  Hitherto  He  has  dwelt  upon  His  own  dis- 
pensation, as  the  fulfilment  of  all  prophecy,  now  He  proceeds 
to  its  fruit :  that  in  the  name  of  this  Christ  repentance  and  re- 
mission of  sins  should  be  proclaimed  to  all  nations  beginning 
at  Jerusalem.  "  And  you/'  He  says,  "  are  the  witnesses  of 
these  things.  And,  behold,  I  send  the  promise  of  my  Father 
upon  you  :  but  stay  you  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  until  you  be 
endued  with  power  from  on  high.-"  Again,  at  another  occasion 
of  equal  solemnity,  when  He  was  with  his  assembled  disciples 
in  visible  form  for  the  last  time,  at  the  moment  preceding  His 
ascension,  He  uses  the  same  emphatic  words,  charging  them 
not  to  depart  from  the  city,  but  to  await  there  that  promise  of 
the  Father,  the  baptism  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  they  were 
to  receive  in  common  together,  which  was  to  be  the  power  in 
virtue  of  which  they  should  be  his  witnesses  for  all  time  unto 
the  ends  of  the  earth  :  the  power  which  instead  of  restoring  a 
local  kingdom  to  Israel,  as  was  in  their  thoughts  when  they 
questioned  him,  was  to  create  an  universal  kingdom  to  Him  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  It  is  then  as  the  result  of  His  passion,  and 
the  token  of  His  resurrection,  that  the  Son  sends  down  upon 
His  disciples  the  promise  of  the  Father,  that  is,  the  perpetual 
presence  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  and  Grace,  that  permanent  and  immanent  power  from 
on  high,  who,  dwelling  for  ever  in  the  disciples,  makes  the 
Church. 

But  these  words,  so  singular  and  so  forcible,  which  He  uses 
on  these  two  occasions,  at  His  resurrection  and  His  ascension, 
are  themselves  a  reference  to  the  long  discourse  which  He  had 
held  with  his  apostles  on  the  night  of  His  passion.  It  is  in  this 
discourse,  from  the  moment  that  Judas  left  them  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  divine  prayer — and  if  we  can  make  any  distinction 
in  His  words,  surely  these  are  the  most  solemn  which  were 
ever  put  together  in  human  language,  since  they  are  the  prayer 
not  of  a  creature  to  the  Creator,  but  the  prayer  of  One  divine 
Person  to  Another — it  is  in  this  discourse  that  He  describes  the 
power  from  on  high  with  which,  as  the  promise  of  the  Father, 
He,  the  Son,  would  invest  His  disciples.  It  is  here  He  says 
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that  He  would  ask  the  Father,  who  should  give  them  another 
Paraclete,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  to  abide  with  them  for  ever : 
whom  the  world  would  not  receive,  nor  see,  nor  know,  but 
whom  they  should  know,  because  He  should  abide  with  them 
and  be  in  them.  This  other  Paraclete,  coequal  therefore  with 
Himself,  whom  the  Father  should  send  in  His  name,  and  whom 
He  should  send  from  the  Father,  the  Spirit  of  holiness  as  well 
as  the  Spirit  of  truth,  should  teach  them  all  things  and  remind 
them  of  all  His  teaching.  And  His  coming,  though  invisible, 
should  profit  them  more  than  His  own  visible  presence.  For 
while  He  declared  himself  to  be  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the 
Life,  *  He  revealed  to  them  here  that  it  was  by  that  very  way 
that  the  Spirit  of  truth  should  lead  them  by  the  hand  into  all 
truth.  It  was  in  this  Truth,  that  is,  in  Himself,  that  they 
should  be  sanctified,  and  that  they  should  be  one,  the  glory  of 
the  Incarnation,  which  had  been  given  to  Him,  passing  on  to 
them  as  the  members  of  His  Body,  by  the  joint  possession  of 
the  spirit  of  truth  and  holiness,  whose  presence  was  the  gage 
that  the  Father  loved  them,  as  He  loved  Christ,  the  Body  being 
identified  with  the  Head.  In  all  this  He  was  describing  to  them 
the  work  of  that  other  Paraclete,  His  own  Spirit,  "  who  was 
to  sanctify  what  He  had  redeemed,  and  to  guard  and  maintain 
possession  of  what  He  had  acquired."  f  This  is  but  a  small 
portion  of  that  abundant  revelation,  which  our  Lord  then  com- 
municated to  His  apostles,  concerning  the  Power  from  on  high 
with  which  they  were  to  be  invested. 

The  words  of  our  Loi-d  to  His  apostles  at  the  three  great 
points  of  His  passion,  His  resurrection,  and  His  ascension,  stand 
out  beyond  the  rest  in  their  appeal  to  our  affections.  The  last 
words  of  a  friend  are  the  dearest,  and  these  are  the  last  words 
of  the  Bridegroom,  and  they  are  concerning  His  Bride.  When 
He  was  Himself  quitting  His  disciples  He  dwells  upon  the 
Power  which  was  to  create  and  maintain  His  Church,  upon 
the  gift  of  His  Spirit,  His  other  self,  in  which  gift  lay  the 
formation  of  His  kingdom.  It  is  thus  He  expresses  to  us  the 
point  with  which  we  started,  that  the  Giving  of  His  Spirit  is 
the  fulfilment  of  all  that  Dispensation  wherein  the  eternal 
Word  took  human  flesh. 


*)  There  is  in  the  original  words  here  something  which  is  lost  both  in  the 
Vulgate  and  in  the  English  translation.  First,  c.  xiv.  6  :  tyw  e//«  r)  b  S  6  c,  KUI 
il  a\i)9tia,  KO.L  rj  %w!]  ;  then  C.  xvi.  13,  orav  <5t  t\9y  iKili>t>£  TO  nvtupa  TTJQ 
d/\rj0Hac,  bSqyrjati  vpaQ  (.IQ  iraaav  TI]V  a\r]9tiav.  As  Christ  is  the  6oc>£, 
so  His  Spirit  is  the  bSrjywv.  Ego  sum  via  et  veritas ;  ille  vos  docebit  omnem 
veritatem,  does  not  render  this  :  and  as  little,  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life  ;  He  shall  lead  you  into  all  truth. 

f  S.  Aug.,  quoted  above  in  note. 
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It  is  not  only  then  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Fathers  which 
sets  the  Giving  of  the  Spirit  over  against  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Son.  They  are  but  carrying  on  that  which  our  Lord  so 
markedly  taught;  their  tradition  was  but  the  echo  of  His 
voice,  as  their  life  was  the  fulfilment  of  it. 

But  it  was  a  double  malady  in  man  which  God  the  Word 
became  man  to  cure.  It  was  the  whole  nature  which  was 
affected  with  a  taint,  and  the  soul  through  the  whole  race 
touched  in  both  its  powers  of  the  intellect  *  and  the  will.  That 
false  worship  which  we  have  seen  spreading  through  the  earth, 
and  that  deep  corruption  of  manners  which  was  interlaced  with 
it,  were  the  symptoms  of  this  malady.  The  perversion  of  the 
truth  concerning  the  being  of  God,  and  all  the  duties  of  man 
which  grow  out  of  this  being,  was  inextricably  blended  with 
the  disregard  of  these  duties  in  the  actual  conduct  of  man.  It 
was  in  vain  to  set  the  truth  before  man's  intellect  without  a 
corresponding  power  to  act  upon  his  will.  Therefore  the 
apostle  described  the  glory  of  the  only-begotten  Son,  when 
He  dwelt  as  man  among  us,  by  the  double  expression  that  He 
was  ' '  full  of  grace  and  truth."  Viewed  as  the  Head  of  human 
nature,  its  Father  and  new  beginning,  He  is  the  perpetual 
fountain  to  it  of  these  two,  which  no  law,  not  even  one  divinely 
given,  could  bestow.  For  the  law  could  make  nothing  perfect, 
because  it  could  not  touch  the  will ;  and  the  law  gave  the 
shadow,  but  not  the  very  truth  of  things.  But  when  that 
unspeakable  union  of  the  divine  nature  with  the  human  had 
taken  effect  in  the  unity  of  one  Person,  Truth  and  Grace  had 
an  everlasting  human  fountain  in  the  created  nature  of  the 
Incarnate  Word.  Now  was  the  fountain  to  pour  forth  a  per- 
petual stream  upon  the  race  assumed.  And  this  it  does  by  the 
descent  of  the  Spirit.  In  this  descent  upon  the  assembled 
Church  the  Grace  and  Truth  of  the  divine  Head,  with  which 
His  Flesh,  carried  by  the  Godhead,  overstreams,  find  themselves 
a  human  dwelling  in  the  race.  Such  an  operation  belongs  only 
to  the  Divine  Spirit,  for  God  alone  can  so  act  upon  the  intellect 
arid  will  of  creatures  as  to  penetrate  them  with  His  gifts  of 
Truth  and  Grace,  while  He  leaves  them  their  free  will,  their 
full  individuality,  as  creatures.  This,  then,  was  the  range  of 
that  power  with  which  our  Lord  foretold  to  His  apostles  that 
they  should  be  invested,  and  for  which  He  bade  them  wait. 
The  whole  field  of  truth,  as  it  respects  the  relation  of  God  to 
His  creatures  as  moral  beings,  and  the  whole  extent  of  grace, 
as  it  touches  the  human  will,  for  the  performance  of  every  act 
which  a  reasonable  creature  can  execute,  made  up  the  extent  of 

*  This  word  is  used  as  the  equivalent  of  Aoyog,  ratio,  Vernunft,  in  man. 
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it  divine  indwelling  in  men  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
assumed  upon  the  day  of  Pentecost.  This  was  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  which  then  came  down  upon  men.  Through 
the  whole  divine  discourse  which  preceded  His  passion,  our 
Lord  dwells  upon  this  double  power,  referring  to  Himself,  as 
the  Truth,  to  His  Spirit,  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Truth,  to  Himself 
as  the  Vine,  and  so  that  root  of  grace  which  should  com- 
municate its  sap  to  the  branches,  and  to  His  Spirit,  who 
should  take  of  His,  and  give  it  to  them ;  uniting  both  ideas  of 
Truth  and  Grace  in  that  one  word,  Sanctify  them  in  thy  Truth, 
that  is,  by  incorporation  with  me,  who  am  the  Truth,  in  my 
Spirit,  who  is  the  Truth.  And  so  the  eternal  Word,  having 
assumed  a  human  Body,  when  He  withdraws  His  corporal 
presence,  proceeds  to  form  that  other  human  Body,  the 
dwelling-place  of  His  Spirit,  in  which  His  Truth  and  Grace 
are  to  become  visible. 

Thus  the  transfusion  of  Truth  and  Grace  from  the  Incarnate 
Word  to  His  mystical  Body  is  the  generic  character  of  the 
giving  of  the  Spirit. 

Two  differential  marks  distinguish  this  giving  from  any 
which  preceded  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 

First,  the  Spirit  should  come  upon  them,  but  should  never 
depart  from  them.  "  He  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  to 
abide  with  you  for  ever,  the  Spirit  of  Truth."  This  giving  was 
not  an  intermittent  operation,  whether  extraordinary,  such  as 
had  shown  itself  in  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  for  their  inspira- 
tion in  writing,  or  their  guidance  in  particular  trials,  nor  that 
ordinary  one  whereby  from  the  beginning  He  had  enabled  all 
the  good  and  just  to  lead  a  life  acceptable  to  Him.  It  was  a 
far  higher  gift,*  wherein,  as  S.  Augustine  says,  by  the  very 
presence  of  His  majesty  no  longer  the  mere  odour  of  the 
balsam,  but  the  substance  itself  of  the  sacred  unguent,  was 
poured  into  those  vessels,  making  them  His  temple,  and  con- 
veying that  adoption  in  virtue  of  which  they  should  not  be  left 
orphans,  but  have  their  Father  invisibly  with  them  for  ever. 
No  intermittent  operation,  and  no  presence  less  than  that  of 
His  substance,  would  reach  the  force  of  the  words  used  by  our 
Lord,  "  I  will  ask  the  Father,  and  He  shall  send  you  another 
Paraclete,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  to  abide  with  you  for  ever;" 
for  that  word  "other"  conveys  a  comparison  with  Himself, 
from  whom  they  had  never  been  separated  since  He  had  called 
them,  in  whose  continuance  with  them  alone  was  their  strength, 

*  See  Petavius  de  Trin.,  vii.,  7,  where  he  states  it  to  be  the  general  belief 
of  the  ancient  writers  that  a  new  and  substantial  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
began  at  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
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their  unity,  their  joint  existence,  and  mission,  without  whom 
they  could  do  nothing.  All  this  to  them  that  "  other" 
Paraclete  was  to  be,  in  order  that  the  departure  of  the  former 
Paraclete  should  be  expedient  for  them.  For  in  this  con- 
tinuity of  His  presence  was  involved  the  further  gift  that  the 
Paraclete  was  to  come  to  them  as  a  Body,  and  because  of  this 
manner  of  coming  He  replaced  the  Former.  Had  He  come  to 
them  only  as  individuals  they  would  have  suffered  a  grievous 
loss,  the  loss  of  the  Head  who  made  them  one.  But  He  came 
to  them  as  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  by  coming  made  them  that 
Body,  being  the  Spirit  of  the  Head.  That  rushing,  mighty 
wind  filled  the  whole  house  in  which  they  were  sitting,  and 
they  all  were  filled  together  with  the  presence  ;  and  as  a  sign 
that  the  old  confusion  and  separation  of  mankind  were  in  them 
to  be  done  away,  speaking  in.  one  tongue  the  one  truth  which 
was  ever  more  to  dwell  with  them,  they  were  heard  in  all  the 
various  languages  of  the  nations  present  at  the  feast.  "  The 
society  by  which  men  are  made  the  one  Body  of  the  only  Son 
of  God  belongs  to  the  Spirit,"  *  and  He  came  upon  all  together 
in  one  House  to  indicate,  as  He  made,  that  one  Body.  "  The 
mode  of  giving,"  says  S.  Augustine,  "  was  such  as  never 
"before  appeared.  No  where  do  we  read  before  that  men  con- 
gregated together  had  by  receiving  the  Holy  Ghost  spoken 
with  the  tongues  of  all  nations."f  "  Therefore  He  came  upon 
Pentecost  as  upon  His  birthday."  J 

It  is  His  presence  alone  which  confers  four  gifts  upon  the 
body  which  He  vivifies. 

It  was  the  will,  says  S.  Augustine, §  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son  that  we  should  have  communion  with  each  other  and 
with  Them  by  means  of  that  which  is  common  to  Them,  and 
by  that  gift  to  collect  us  into  one,  which,  being  one,  They 
both  have ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  God,  and 
the  gift  of  God.  For,  says  S.  Thomas,  ||  the  unity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  makes  unity  in  the  Church.  It  is  not  by  similarity,  or 
by  juxta-position,  or  by  agreement,  how  much  less  by  conces- 
sions and  compromises,  that  unity  exists  in  the  body  of  Christ, 
but  because  the  Spirit  is  one,  because  all  gifts,  however 
various,  all  functions,  however  distinct,  are  distributed  by  this 
One. 

For  the  same  rear.on  truth  dwells  in  this  Body,  because 
He  is  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  Our  Lord  Himself  has  defined  His 


*  S.  Aug.,  Tom.  v.,  398,  g.  f  Ib.  Tom.  in.,  p.  2,  p.  527. 

I  Ib.  Tom.  v.,  47.  §  Ib.  Tom.  v.,  392.  e. 

||  S.  Thomas  in  Joh.  i.  lee.  10  :     "  Nam  unitas  Spiritus  Sancti  facit  in 
Ecclesia  unitatem." 
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great  function  in  this  particular,  to  lead  His  disciples  by  the 
hand  *  into  all  truth,  to  teach  all  things,  and  remind  of  all 
things  which  made  up  His  own  teaching.  This  function 
began  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  lasts  to  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, and  belongs  to  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  to  it  alone,  and 
belongs  to  it  because  it  is  animated  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth. 
And  this  animation  is  like  the  Head,  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever.  It  is  not  of  any  past  time,  more  or  less, 
than  of  the  present  or  the  future.  It  is  the  illumination 
which  belongs  to  that  whole  last  day,  through  which  the  Body 
of  Christ  grows,  teaches,  labours,  and  suffers,  until  the  mortal 
day  break  into  the  light  of  eternity. 

His  third  gift  to  the  Body  is  that  of  charity,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  because  He  is  this  Himself.  He  who  is  not  only 
the  Unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  their  mutual  Love, 
coming  as  the  gift  of  that  Divine  love  which  redeemed  the 
world  by  the  sacrifice  of  its  Maker,  and  as  the  Spirit  of  that 
Love,  who  invested  Himself  with  human  flesh,  creates  in  this 
human  dwelling-place  that  one  charity  which  bears  His  name, 
and  is  of  His  nature;  and  which  in  that  one  body  joins  the 
wills  of  men  together  as  His  Truth  joins  their  intellects.  If 
the  Body  of  Christ  has  one  prevailing  charity,  which  reaches 
to  all  its  members,  and  encompasses  the  least  as  well  as  the 
greatest,  it  is  because  the  heart  is  divine. 

The  fourth  gift  which  He  bestows  upon  the  Body  is  sancti- 
fication,  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  the  other  three. 
This,  again,  is  His  own  name,  and  nature,  and  many  have 
thought  and  said,  His  personal  attribute,  to  make  holy ;  and 
that,  as  Fathership  indicates  the  first  Person,  and  Sonship  the 
second,  so  the  making  holy  names  the  third,  the  bond  of  the 
most  blessed  Trinity.  But  this,  at  least,  may  be  said  to  be 
the  final  cause  of  the  body  which  He  animates,  the  imparting 
of  holiness.  In  virtue  of  this  gift,  all  the  means  and  aids  and 
rules  of  holiness  are  stored  up  in  the  Body.  And  this  does 
not  mean  that  there  is  not  a  continual  falling  away  from  the 
rule  and  practice  of  holiness  in  particular  members,  but  it 
means  that  while  these,  in  spite  of  the  Body's  nurture  and 
solicitude,  fall  away  from  it  and  perish,  the  Body  lasts  for 
ever,  the  rules  and  aids  and  means  of  holiness  lasting  for  ever 
within  it,  because  it  is  the  Body  of  the  Spirit  of  holiness. 

Now  these  four  gifts,  Unity,  Verity,  Charity,  and  Sanctity, 
can  none  of  them  exist  in  the  Body  without  the  other,  and  all 
of  them  exist  together  there,  because  they  have  one  divine 
root,  that  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  the  fruit  of 
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the  Incarnation,  and  whereby  the  mystical  Body  of  Christ 
corresponds  to  his  natural  Body.  Of  this  Body  the  beginning 
is  Unity,,  the  substance  Truth,  the  bond  Charity,  the  end 
sanctity.  Countless  heresies  and  schisms  have  sought  to 
break  up  the  coinherence  of  these  gifts,  but  in  vain.  The 
only  success  which  the  indwelling  Spirit  allows  them  is  to 
detach  from  the  Body  those  who  are  unworthy  to  remain  in 
it,  and  to  prolong  for  a  time  their  maimed  existence  by 
some  portion  of  some  of  his  gifts.  Truth,  for  instance,  has 
such  a  vitality  that  many  a  heresy  will  live  for  ages  on  that 
fragment  which  it  has  detached  from  the  mass  ;  unity  and 
charity  have  such  force  that  even  their  shadow,  that  is,  the 
joint  possession  of  a  fragmentary  truth,  and  the  good  will 
thence  proceeding,  will  prolong  for  a  time  a  sort  of  corporate 
existence.  Holiness  has  so  attractive  a  power,  that  zeal  and 
self-denial,  which  present  the  seeming  of  it,  will  make  the 
fortune  of  a  sect  for  a  time.  But  in  the  union  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  these  four  gifts,  the  great  Body  of  Christ  stands 
out  through  all  the  ages  inimitable  and  unapproachable. 
Alone,  it  dares  to  claim  them  thus  united  and  complete,  for 
alone  it  can  present  their  realization. 

These  four  gifts,  then,  dwell  in  the  Body  in  a  higher  degree 
than  that  in  which  they  adorn  the  members  of  the  Body,  as 
in  it,  by  force  of  the  Spirit's  indwelling,  they  ever  exist  to- 
gether. Let  us  now  see  the  qualities  which  the  Spirit  imparts 
to  the  members  of  the  Body,  by  virtue  of  their  incorporation 
into  it. 

First  of  all  is  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  The  Spirit  takes 
them  out  of  that  state  of  alienation  in  which  they  are  born, 
and  unites  them  to  His  Body,  and  in  so  doing  He  effaces 
both  the  birth-sin  and  every  actual  sin  which  they  may  have 
committed.  This  is  that  plenary  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  pure 
gift  of  God  unpreceded  by  any  merit  on  man's  part,  which 
greets  the  new-comer  out  of  Adam's  body  of  sin  into  the  Body 
of  Christ.  It  is  imparted  by  and  from  the  Body,  and  to  its 
members  alone. 

The  second  quality  is  that  illumination  of  the  mind,  irra- 
diated by  the  truth,  the  whole  compass  of  which  exists  in  the 
Body.  This  illumination  is  the  root  of  the  virtue  of  faith,  by 
means  of  which  the  individual  mind  appropriates  the  divine 
truth  presented  to  it.  The  force  of  the  virtue  differs  in  the 
individual  as  the  keenness  of  sight  in  the  natural  man,  but  the 
visual  power  is  the  same  in  quality  in  all.  By  it  the  mind  of 
the  believer  lays  hold  in  ever  varying  degree,  one  more  and 
one  less,  of  that  great  harmony  of  truth  which  is  held  in  its 
completeness,  its  manifold  applications,  and  all  but  infinite 
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relations  only  by  the  Body.  For  the  truth  of  which  we  deal 
is  not  unlocalized  and  scattered,  the  prey,  as  it  were,  of  the 
individual  mind,  which  can  hunt  it  down  and  take  it  as  a  spoil, 
but  it  is  a  divine  gift,  orbed  in  the  sphere  which  was  created 
for  it,  the  Body  of  that  Word  who  is  the  Truth.  Hence  the 
first  question  to  the  applicant  for  baptism  :  What  askest  thou 
of  the  Church  of  God  ?  and  the  answer  is,  Faith. 

The  third  quality  is  the  adoption  of  Sonship,  which  flows 
directly  from  incorporation  into  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  to 
which  man  has  no  sort  of  title  in  himself  or  from  his  own 
nature,  but  which  comes  to  him  only  by  kindred  with  Him 
who,  on  the  morning  of  His  resurrection,  greeted  that  great 
penitent  who  bore  the  figure  of  the  Church  with  that 
paschal  salutation  of  the  Second  Adam,  "  Go  to  my  brethren 
and  say,  I  ascend  to  my  Father  and  to  your  Father,  to  my 
'God  and  to  your  God."  And  the  divine  virtue  of  hope  well 
corresponds  to  this  quality,  the  effects  of  which  in  a  state  of 
trial  and  conflict  are  to  so  great  a  degree  future  and  unseen. 
It  seems,  moreover,  to  be  as  a  special  link  and  tie  between 
the  virtue  which  purifies  the  intellect,  and  that  which  corrects 
the  will  and  makes  it  obedient.  Thus  through  it  we  pass  on 
to  the  fourth  quality  of  Sanctification,  which  is  the  completion 
of  the  other  three  and  their  end,  the  harmony  of  each  indi- 
vidual will  with  the  Divine  will,  the  work  of  charity.  That 
divine  virtue  is  the  special  fruit  of  the  passion  of  Christ,  which 
was  to  gather  up  into  one  what  sin  had  disunited  and  torn 
away,  first  from  its  Author,  and  then  from  the  order  by  Him 
created,  which  was  to  heal  the  animosities  thus  introduced, 
and  to  change  the  world  from  a  conflict  wherein  each  sought 
to  better  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbour,  into  a  com- 
munity cemented  together  with  mutual  affection.  It  was  with 
reason,  therefore,  that  S.  Augustine  would  not  allow  the 
possession  of  charity,  save  in  the  unity  of  that  one  Body 
which  Christ  had  created,*  and  without  charity  there  is  no 
Sanctification. 

The  four  qualities  thus  slightly  sketched,  forgiveness  of 
sins,  illumination  of  faith,  adoption  to  sonship,  and  Sanctification 
by  charity,  which  come  to  the  individual  by  and  with  incorpo- 
ration into  the  Body,  are  not  given  to  him  irrevocably,  but  are 


*  Epist.  185.  Tom.  2,  p.  663.  Proinde  Ecclesia  Catholiea  sola  corpus  est 
Christi,  cujus  ille  caput  est  Salvator  corporis  sui.  Extra  hoc  corpus  neminem 
vivificat  Spiritus  Sanctus,  quia  sicut  ipse  dicit  Apostolus,  Caritas  Dei  diffusa 
est  in  cordibus  nostris  per  Spiritum-sanctum  qui  datus  est  nobis.  Non  est 
autem  particeps  divinse  caritatis,  qui  hostis  est  unitatis.  ]N  on  habent  itaque 
Spiritum  Sanctum  qui  sunt  extra  Ecclesiam. 
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conditional  upon  his  perseverance.  They  are  portions  and 
derivations  of  that  vast  treasure  of  Truth  and  Grace  which  the 
Body  holds  in  their  entireness  and  for  ever,  because  of  the 
perpetual  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  who  makes  its  life,  but 
which  He  dispenses  as  it  pleases  Him  to  the  members,  and 
which  He  may  withdraw  from  them  in  default  of  their  co- 
operation. Vast  are  the  losses  thereby  incurred,  not  to  the 
treasure-house  which  remains  inexhaustible,  but  to  those  who 
fall  out  of  it,  back  into  the  world,  or,  rather,  that  body  of 
Adam  from  which  they  were  taken.  But  these  losses  touch 
not  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  that  Body  of  Christ,  which 
goes  on  through  the  ages,  and  takes  up  its  own,  fulfils  its 
appointed  work,  and  reaches  its  intended  end. 

Thus  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  a  new  Power,  the  Spirit 
of  the  Incarnate  Grod,  descended  not  upon  single  men,  but 
upon  an  assembly  of  men,  binding  it  in  a  unity,  conveying  to 
it  a  truth,  kindling  in  it  a  charity,  and  working  through  these 
a  sanctification  never  before  known  :  which  Power,  thenceforth 
dwelling  in  that  Body,  was  to  collect  and  draw  into  itself  out 
of  all  nations  and  ranks  of  men  those  who  should  form  the 
Church,  that  is,  the  Kingdom  and  Temple,  and  House,  and 
Body,  and  Family  of  Christ.  In  it  was  to  work  and  from  it 
to  go  forth  henceforward  to  all  time  the  virtue  of  Him  who  had 
assumed  our  flesh,  not  transiently,  but  for  ever ;  in  the  Head 
and  the  Body,  through  the  life  of  His  Spirit,  Christ  should 
teach  and  bear  for  ever  that  witness  to  the  truth  of  which  He 
spoke  in  the  hall  of  Pilate,  and  concerning  which  He  said  that 
"this  gospel  of  the  kingdom  should  be  proclaimed  through 
the  whole  world,  for  a  witness  to  all  nations,  and  then  that 
the  end  should  come."*  To  the  continuance,  the  indissolu- 
bility,  the  purity  of  this  power  He  has  pledged  His  word  in 
such  a  way  that  they  who  deny  it  must  in  doing  so  deny  Him. 
He  has  even  made  the  unity  of  this  Body  the  special  mark  to 
men  of  the  truth  of  His  mission,  beseeching  His  Father  in 
that  last  prayer,  "  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for 
those  also  who  through  their  word  shall  believe  in  Me,  that 
they  all  may  be  one,  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in 
Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us,  that  the  world  may 
believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me." 

There  are  three  analogies  f  which  illustrate  this  creation  of 


*  Matt.  xxiv.  14. 

t  See  Mohler :  Die  Einheit  in  der  Kirche,  p.  176.  Der  Korper  des 
Menschen  1st  eine  Offenbaruncr  des  Geistes,  der  in  ihm  sein  Dasein  bekundet, 
und  sich  entwickelt.  Der  Staat  1st  eine  nothwendige  Erscheinung,  eine 
Bildung  und  Gestaltung  des  von  Gott  gegebenen  KOIVWVIKOV. 
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our  Lord — a  creation  in  itself  as  singular  as  His  assumption  of 
man's  nature. 

First,  that  of  the  relation  between  the  soul  and  body.  The 
soul  is  the  life  of  the  body ;  the  body,  as  it  were,  the  mansion 
and  home  of  the  soul,  its  bearer.  Through  the  body  the 
qualities  of  the  soul  become  visible  and  known ;  its  powers 
exercise  themselves,  and  personal  unity  so  binds  the  two 
together  that  we  love  or  hate,  admire  or  despise,  the  one  for 
the  sake  of  the  other :  the  grief  of  the  soul  acts 
upon  the  body,  the  sickness  of  the  body  depresses  the  soul. 
Through  the  acts  of  the  body  we  learn  the  very  existence  of 
the  soul,  and  in  these  acts  it  portrays  itself.  Human  nature 
has  been  so  made  by  its  Creator  that  the  qualities  of  soul  and 
body,  of  spirit  and  matter,  are  imputed  in  the  individual  man 
to  each  other.  Now  to  the  Body  we  have  been  considering 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  is,  as  it  were,  the  soul.  It  is  nothing 
strange,  then,  if  it  was  His  will  to  create  such  a  Body,  if  it  be 
the  result  of  His  Incarnation,  that  the  like  effects  which  exist 
in  the  case  of  every  human  soul  and  body  should  take  place 
here.  To  this  Body  also  the  power  and  virtue  of  its  soul  are 
communicated  ;  and,  since  Christ  by  His  Spirit  animates  it,  in 
honouring  it  He  is  honoured ;  in  despising  it,  He  is  despised. 
There  is  an  imparting  to  it  of  the  qualities  which  He  has,  and 
thus  it  is  that  unity  and  sanctity,  truth  and  charit}^  dwell  in  it 
as  the  operation  of  His  mind.  Thus  every  man  contains  in 
himself,  in  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  an  image  of  that  tie  by 
which  Christ  and  His  Church  are  one. 

Secondly,  because  God  has  created  man  for  society,  He  has 
implanted  in  him  an  irrepressible  instinct  of  communion  with 
his  brother-men.  This  instinct  it  is  which,  under  circum- 
stances of  every  possible  variety,  results  in  one  end,  the  State. 
The  human  commonwealth,  whatever  external  shape  it  wear, 
whatever  division  of  its  powers  it  make,  springs  from  this. 
In  virtue  of  this  original  formation  of  man,  that  he  is  made  to 
live  together,  and  gregariously,  not  separately,  the  supreme 
power  of  government,  the  power  of  life  and  death,  dwells  in 
the  community,  and  obedience  to  it  has  a  divine  sanction. 
Thus,  the  commonwealth  has  a  variety  of  powers  which  the 
individual  has  not,  and  not  only  so,  but  it  also  has  powers  which 
do  not  arise  ^rom  the  mere  aggregation  of  individuals,  rather 
which  belong  to  it  as  a  community,  as  a  whole,  for  instance 
sovereignty  in  all  the  details  of  its  exercise.  But  now  the  very 
object  for  which  Christ  became  Incarnate  was  to  constitute  a 
divine  commonwealth.  He  is  the  King :  it  is  the  tenderness 
of  a  God  Incarnate  that  He  calls  and  makes  His  Kingdom  His 
Body.  The  powers,  then,  which  belong  to  the  earthly 
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commonwealth,,  belong  with  the  changes  which  the  change  of 
subject  carries,  to  the  Divine.  They  who  have  so  great  a 
reverence  for  human  government,  who  respect  in  the  nation  an 
ultimate  irresponsible  power,  ought,  if  they  were  consistent, 
when  they  acknowledge  Christ  as  having  come  in  the  flesh,  to 
acknowledge  His  government  in  the  kingdom  which  He  has 
set  up.  All  that  his  country  is  to  the  patriot,  the  Church  is  to 
the  Christian,  but  in  so  much  higher  a  degree,  as  the  object  for 
which  Christ  came  is  above  the  needs  and  cares  of  this  present 
life.  Has  the  City  of  God,  then,  less  claim  upon  Christians 
than  the  city  of  Romulus  had  upon  Romans  ?  Thus,  in  the 
natural  duty  of  the  citizen,  as  well  as  in  the  compound  nature 
of  man,  is  contained  a  reminder  of  the  Christian's  relation  to 
the  Church,  and  a  picture  and  ensample  of  the  Church's 
authority. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  analogy  presented  by  the  transmission 
of  natural  life  *  through  the  one  flesh  of  Adam  to  all  his  race. 
As  the  breath  of  natural  life,  once  given  to  Adam,  is  continued 
on  to  all  those  sprung  from  his  body,  the  power  of  the 
Creator  never  starting  anew,  but  working  in  and  through 
the  trunk  of  human  nature ;  so  the  supernatural  life  springing 
from  our  Lord,  as  the  gift  of  His  Incarnation,  is  breathed  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  into  the  whole  Body  of  the  Church  to  be  com- 
municated from  that  Body  for  ever.  Christ  is  to  the  one  ex- 
actly what  Adam  is  to  the  other.  As  the  Word  of  God,  creating, 
joined  to  the  inheritance  of  the  flesh  of  Adam  from  generation 
to  generation  the  communication  of  a  spirit  such  as  Adam's, 
by  which  double  action  we  have  the  unity  of  race,  so  the  Word 
of  God,  redeeming,  when  He  had  taken  our  flesh  as  the  first 
fruits  of  human  nature,  breathed  forth  from  that  flesh  the 
communication  of  His  Spirit  to  the  Body  of  the  Church,  by 
which  we  belong  to  the  race  of  the  Incarnate  God,  and 
are  become  His  family,  and  make  His  house.  Thus 
that  which  the  body  of  Adam  is  naturally,  the  Body  of 
Christ  is  spiritually,  and  the  descent  of  human  nature  in  its 
unity  a  picture  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  unity  working  through 
the  Body  which  He  has  chosen.  And  this  analogy  is  made 
the  more  striking  by  the  statement  so  often  repeated  in  the 
Greek  Fathers,  that  with  the  natural  life,  as  first  given  to 
Adam,  was  conjoined  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  forfeited 

*  Mohler :  Einheit,  &c.,  p.  8.  Wie  das  Leben  des  sinnlichen  Menschen 
nur  einmal  unmittelbar  aus  der  Hand  des  Schb'pfers  kam,  imd  wo  nun  sinn- 
liches  Leben  werden  soil,  es  durch  die  Mittheilung  der  Lebenskraft  eines 
schon  Lebenden  bedingt  1st,  so  sollte  das  neue  gottliche  Leben  ein  Aus- 
stromen  aus  den  schon  Belebten,  die  Erzeugung  desselben  sollte  eine  Ueber- 
zeugung  sein. 
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afterwards  by  his  sin,  and  withdrawn  from  him  and  his  race, 
and  now  restored  as  the  special  gift  of  the  Incarnate  God.* 
Thus  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  is  a  true  and  real 
counterpart  of  the  creation  of  man  in  Eden  ;  but  they  who 
share  it  are  become  kindred  of  God  through  His  flesh,  and 
by  so  sharing  it  together,  they  form  that  society  which  failed 
through  Adam's  sin.  In  the  first  creation  the  Omnipotent 
Creator,  in  His  bounty  towards  His  favourite  child,  as  fore- 
seeing the  assumption  of  that  nature  by  Himself,  attached  to 
the  gift  of  natural  life  the  Spirit  of  sanctification  ;  in  the 
second,  having  assumed  that  nature,  He  gave  through  His 
own  Body,  first  taken  out  of  us,  then  crucified,  now  risen  and 
exalted,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  Who,  with  all  the  endowments 
springing  from  Him,  as  the  Inspirer  of  truth  and  charity,  of 
unity  and  holiness,  dwells  in  that  Body  for  ever. 

Tims  in  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body,  in  the  constitution 
and  authority  of  the  human  commonwealth,  and  in  the  race's 
natural  unity,  God  holds  before  us  three  analogies,  which  each 
in  some  respect,  and  altogether  very  largely,  illustrate  His 
finished  work,  to  which  all  natural  productions  of  His  provi- 
dence are  subordinate,  His  work  of  predilection,  His  work  of 
unbounded  love  and  sovereign  magnificence,  the  creation  of 
that  which  is  at  once  the  Body,  the  Kingdom,  and  the  Family 
of  the  Incarnate  Word. 

From  all  that  has  gone  before  we  gather  this  conclusion, 
that  to  become  a  Christian  was  to  enter  into  a  spiritual  and 
physical  f  unity  with  Christ  by  incorporation  into  that  Body 
which  He  had  created  as  the  result  of  His  becoming  man. 
This  it  was  for  the  individual  to  become  a  Christian.  But 
Christianity  itself  was  neither  a  mere  system  of  belief,  nor  an 
outward  order  representing  that  belief,  but  "  the  great  and 
glorious  Body  of  Christ,"  J  possessing  and  exhibiting  the 

*  For  instance,  two  passages  on  the  Incarnation  in  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
torn,  iv.,  pp.  819-824  and  918-920,  set  forth  the  whole  sequence  of  the  Fall 
and  the  Restoration,  and  how  wonderfully  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  replaces 
what  was  lost  in  Adam. 

t  See  S.  Cyril  Alex,  in  Joan,  p.  997,  e.     sv  Be  TOVTOIQ  fjSrj  -jrug  KOI 
rffv  kvoTT]Ta  StLicvuvai   GTrovdd^ofiev,   KctQ'  r\v  t'lfiitg  re  aXA^Aoif  (cat  ol 
6ffp  avvdovfjitQa'  K.T.\.  and  p.  998,   Tig  jap  av  tcai  CitXoi  Kai  rf]Q  ag  a\\jj\ov£ 
ivwaeiog   i^oiKtoi   Tovg  Si  ivog  TOV  ayt'ou  orw/iarog  Trpbg  ivorrjTa  ri\v  tig 


J  S.  Irenffi.  4,  C.  33,  7.  avaKptrti  Tovg  TO.  GyiGpaTa  ipya^ofie.i'ovg,  K&VOVQ 
ovraq  rfig  rov  Qsoii  ayaVj/Cj  Kai  r<>  'idwv  XvffiTt\tQ  ffR07rovi>rag,  a\\a  p,i]  TI)V 
SVWGLV  Tr\Q  iKK\r]ffiaQ'  Kai  did  jui/cpac  K«<  ra't1  v^ovaaQ  diriag  TO  jusyaiccu  fv8o%ov 
erw/ia  TOV  XptOTOV  TffJLi'OVTaq  Kai  diatpovvTac,  /cat  ocrov  TO  i?r  avTolg  dvatpovi'Tag. 
rovg  tiprjvqv  \a\ovvTag  /cai  Tro\tp.ov  ipya^o/iU'oy^,  d\rj6iog  CivXi^ovTag  TOV 
KwvaiTra  Kai  rov 
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whole  truth  of  doctrine,  possessing-  and  distributing  all  the 
means  of  grace,  and  presenting  together  to  God  those  whom 
it  had  reconciled  with  Him,  and  made  one,  as  the  members  of 
the  Son  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit. 

Let  us  now  trace  the  exact  correspondence  of  the  historical 
fact  with  the  dogmatic  statement  just  given. 

The  acts  of  the  Apostles  exhibit  to  us  the  creation  of  the 
divine  society  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  When  they  were  all  together  the  sound  as  of  a 
rushing  mighty  wind  was  heard,  which  filled  the  whole  house 
wherein  they  were  sitting,  and  tongues  as  of  fire  were  seen, 
the  tongues  apportioned  severally,  but  the  fire  one,  *  which 
rested  upon  each,  to  kindle  in  all  that  eternal  flame  of  charity 
which  was  to  draw  into  one  the  hearts  of  men,  the  fire  of 
which  our  Lord  had  spoken  as  being  that  which  He  was  come 
to  light  upon  the  earth.  Fire,  whose  inward  nature  it  is  at 
once  to  illuminate  and  warm,  to  purify  and  unite,  was 
thus  appropriately  selected  as  the  outward  sign,  both  ex- 
pressing and  conveying  the  fourfold  office  of  the  Comforter, 
who  came  to  be  "  no  longer  an  occasional  visitant,  but  a  per- 
petual Consoler  and  eternal  Inhabitant"  f  of  this  his  chosen 
home.  As  each  in  tha.t  assembly  spoke  in  the  one  tongue  of 
the  country,  he  was  heard  by  those  present  in  the  several 
tongues  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  represented  at  that  great 
feast  by  the  Jews  who  dwelt  in  them.  And  this  was  the  mark, 
says  S.  Augustine,  J  of  the  Church  which  was  to  be  through 
all  nations,  and  that  no  one  should  receive  the  Holy  Spirit, 
save  he  who  should  be  jointed  into  the  framework  of  its  unity ; 
the  mark  which  signified  that  the  confusion  of  Babel,  dividing 
the  race  into  nationalities  jealous  of  each  other  and  perpetual 
enemies,  was  to  be  reversed  and  overcome  by  the  one  Power 
whose  force  to  unite  should  be  greater  than  the  force  of  sin  to 
sever ;  who  should  gather  out  of  all  nations  the  City  of  God, 
fed  by  the  exulting  and  abounding  river  of  His  Spirit,  the 


*  Acts  ii.  3,    <Jj<j)9r)(Ta.v   avrolq  (Hcrjufpt^o/Ufai   yXtufrom  wem  Trvpug, 
Tf.  k<p  tva  stcaffTov  avr&v,  KCII  tTrXrjffOqaav  airavTfg  Tlv'tv/jiaroQ  'Ajiov. 

f  Non  jamvisitator  subitus,  sed  perpetuus  consolator  et  habitator  seternus. 
S.  Aug.,  Tom.  5  d.  app.,  p.  307. 

£  Con.  Crescou.,  Lib.  ii.,  c.  14,  Tom.  ix.,  p.  418.  Hie  Spiritus  sanctus 
veniens  in  eos  tale  signum  primitus  dedit,  ut  qui  eura  acciperent  linguis  om- 
nium grutium  loquerentur,  qnia  portendebat  Ecclesiam  per  omnes  gentes 
futuram,  nee  quemquam  accepturum  Spiritum  sanctum  nisi  qui  ejus  unitati 
copularetur.  Hujus  fontis  largo  atque  invisibili  flumine  Isetificat  Deus  civi- 
tatem  suam,  quia  Propheta  dixit,  Fluminis  impetus  Icetificat  civitatem  Dei. 
Ad  hunc  enim  fontem  nullus  extraneus,  quia  nullus  nisi  vita  seterna  dignus 
accedit.  Hie  est  proprius  Ecclesise  Christi. 
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fountain  proper  and  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  Christ :  the  mark 
of  that  one  truth,*  which  conveys  and  harmonizes  and  works 
out  into  all  its  details  the  whole  revelation  of  God,  and  so  is 
the  utterance  of  one  voice,  the  voice  of  Christ ;  speaking  to  all 
nations,  not  in  the  broken  languages  of  their  division,  but  in 
the  Unity  of  His  Person,  carried  by  His  Body.  We  have  then 
in  the  one  Fire  the  one  inward  power;  in  the  one  language  its 
outward  expression,  in  the  assembly  its  receptacle,  the  House 
of  Grod.  This  Body  appears  at  once  as  formed  and  complete. 
In  it  sits  and  prays  in  her  silent  tenderness  and  unapprca  li- 
able grandeur,  as  the  Mother  of  the  risen  Lord  and  Head, 
and  the  Mother  too  of  His  race,  the  most  beloved,  the  most 


*  'H  a\i]9tia  ;  there  seems  to  be  no  one  word  in  the  New  Testament  of  more 
pregnant  signification  than  this,  which  in  a  great  number  of  instances  bears 
the  sense  of  the  whole  body  of  the  divine  revelation.  The  root  of  this  meaning 
would  seem  to  lie  in  Christ  Himself  who  as  the  Divine  Word  is  the  avroa- 
Xr/0£<a,  the  fuccii/  of  the  Father,  on  which  title  S.  Athanasius  and  S.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  specially  dwell,  while  S.  Hilary  expresses  the  Blessed  Trinity  by 
aeternitas  in  Patre,  Species  in  Imagine,  Usus  in  Munere,  on  which  see 
S.  Augustine's  magnificent  comment,  de  Trin.,  1.  vi.  10,  p.  850  ;  and  as  our 
Lord  is  from  eternity  the  Truth,  so  in  and  by  His  Incarnation  He  becomes 
in  a  special  sense  the  Truth  to  man  :  lyw  iipt  n  bSbc,  KOI  >'/  dXj/Oaa,  Kai  r'i  £wf) : 
and  so  the  Spirit  who  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  ille  ineffabilis 
quidam  complexus  Patris  et  Imaginis  (S.  Aug.),  is  TO  Uvtv^a  rijQ  d\rj9tiag, 
who  bcriyrjcrti  i>juag  elg  Travav  TYJV  a\i)9fiav  ;  and  again  1  John  V.  6  :  TO  Hvtvpa 
tvri  TO  paprvpovv,  on  TO  Hvtup.d  IGTIV  r)  d\f)9tia.  This  is  the  first  meaning. 
Secondly,  as  derived  from  it,  the  Truth  is  the  whole  body  of  the  divine 
revelation.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  in  a  great  many  places  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  and  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  e.  g.,  John  i.  14,  17  ;  viii.  31  ;  xvi.  13  ; 
xvii.  17  ;  xviii.  37  ;  1  John  ii.  21  ;  iii.  19  ;  2  John  i.  1-3  ;  3  John  3,  4, 
8,  12  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  15,  where  because  this  whole  body  of  truth  dwells  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  there  alone,  it  is  emphatically  called  the  House  of 
God,  which  is  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
Truth  :  1  Tim.  ii.  3  ;  Rom.  xv.  8  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  2  ;  xiii.  8  ;  Gal.  iii.  1  ;  v.  7  ; 
Ephes.  i.  13  ;  iv.  21-24  (in  which  passage  the  Apostle  contrasts  heathen  man 
with  Christian,  the  one,  rbi>  <j)9(io6^tvov  Kara  rdr  i-rnQv^ia^  Trie  airar^Q  ;  the 
other,  TOV  Kara  Qeov  KTKjQ'svra  iv  SiKaioavvy  Kai  oaioTijTi  TTJQ  d\r)9siaQ,  and 
again,  the  mass  of  the  Gentiles,  as  ra  tOvt]  Trtpnraru  iv  jwarotoTrjn  TOV  vobg 
avT&v,  iaKOTifffi'svot  ry"  Siavoia,  while  Christians  iv  awTvp  i§tdd%9r)Te,  Ka9ij)Q 
earns  d\i]9tia  iv  T$  'Irjrrou)  •  2  Thess.  ii.  8-13  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  3  ;  vi.  5  ;  2  Tim.  ii. 
15,  25  ;  iii.  7,  8  ;  iv.  4  ;  Titus  i.  1  and  14 ;  Heb.  x.  26  ;  Jac.  v.  19  ;  1  Pet. 
i.  22  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  2.  In  this  second  sense,  as  signifying  the  whole  body  of  the 
divine  revelation,  the  expression  has  been  searched  for,  but  without  success, 
in  the  Gospels  of  S.  Matthew,  S.  Mark,  and  S.  Luke,  and  in  the  Acts. 

Thirdly,  as  the  effect  of  this  revelation  to  man,  the  Truth  signifies  upright- 
ness, as  equivalent  to  justice  or  sanctity,  in  the  individual. 

Fourthly,  it  means  sincerity,  absence  of  hypocrisy,  and 

Fifthly,  correspondence  to  fact. 

In  the  Apocalypse  our  Lord  is  designated  "  the  holy,  the  true,"  "  the 
Amen,  the  witness  faithful  and  true,"  the  rider  of  the  white  horse,  "  called 
faithful  and  true,"  "  whose  name  is  the  Word  of  God."— iii.  7,.  14  ;  xix.  11. 
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loveable,  and  the  most  loving  of  creatures,  *  whose  great 
function  in  the  Church  for  ever  is  to  pray  for  the  members  of 
her  Son,  and  to  solicit  the  graces  of  His  Spirit,  which  as  the 
Mother  of  the  sacred  race  she  gains  and  distributes  to  all  and 
each  that  belong  to  it,  a  Second  Eve  who  corresponds  to  the 
Second  Adam,  as  the  First  Eve  in  the  divine  plan  corresponded 
to  the  First  Adam.  In  it  the  Apostles,  so  long  before  chosen 
and  designated  by  their  Lord,  and  having  already  received 
from  Him  portions  of  their  supernatural  power  on  the  day  of 
His  resurrection  and  during  the  forty  days  of  His  secret  in- 
struction, teach  and  govern  ;  in  it  Peter  at  their  head  exercises 
that  primacy,  which,  imaged  out  by  a  new  name  imposed  at 
his  first  calling,  promised  at  his  great  confession,  and  confirmed 
and  conveyed  on  the  sea  shore  of  the  lake  of  G-alilee,  is  ex- 
hibited with  such  grandeur,  as  He  stood  with  the  eleven  and 
lifted  up  His  voice,  to  describe  to  the  men  of  Judea  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  the  nature  of  the  event  which  they 
were  witnessing,  and  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  promises  made 
through  their  prophets  concerning  that  presence  of  God  in  the 
pouring  out  of  His  Spirit  among  men  in  the  last  days.  That 
first  discourse  of  His  at  the  head  of  His  brethren  is  the  sum- 
mary as  it  were  of  His  perpetual  office  of  teaching,  concerning 
the  dispensation  of  the  Christ  in  the  midst  of  the  Church.  Its 
immediate  effect  was  the  aggregation  of  three  thousand  persons 
to  the  Body,  who  were  told  that  this  was  the  way  in  which 
they  should  receive  remission  of  sins,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. t  The  subsequent  teaching  of  Peter  and  the  Apostles, 
accompanied  with  miraculous  cures,  produced  further  aggrega- 
tions among  all  ranks  of  the  people.  And  the  mode  of  salva- 
tion for  all  time  is  pointedly  marked  out  by  the  words,  "  the 
Lord  was  adding  to  the  Church  day  by  day  such  as  should  be 
saved."" 

We  have  only  to  repeat  the  process  which  is  thus  described 
as  having  taken  place  at  Jerusalem  in  the  first  months  after  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  by  carrying  it  through  the  various  cities  of 
the  Roman  empire,  Damascus,  Antioch,  Rome,  Alexandria,  and 
between  these  all  round»the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  have 
a  just  picture  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Divine  Society  grew 
and  gathered  into  itself  more  and  more  of  those  who  listened 
to  the  truth  which  it  announced.  What  is  important  to  dwell 
upon  is  that  men  uniformly  became  Christians  in.  one  way,  by 
being  received  into  the  Divine  Body,  through  which  reception 
forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  cou- 

*  La  creatura,  la  piii  ama'bile,  la  piii  amata,  e  la  piii  amante  di  Dio. 
— S.  Alfonso,  Gran  mezzo  della  preghiere,  p.  280.  f  Acts  ii.  38. 
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veyed  to  them.  From  the  whole  account  contained  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  and  from  all  that  remains  to  us  of  history, 
the  great  fact  is  established  for  us  that  Christianity  carne  into 
the  world  at  its  first  beginning  a  society  created  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  held  together  and  informed  by  Him  as  its  soul, 
Who  is  sent  down  upon  it  as  the  Promise  of  the  Father  from 
the  Incarnate  Son. 

Further  it  was  in  and  by  their  reception  into  this  society  that 
men  received  all  the  fruits  of  the  Incarnation ;  it  was  in  it  that 
all  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  dwelt,  and  through  it  that  they 
were  dispensed.  By  hearing  the  truth  announced  by  its 
ministry,  penitence  was  engendered  in  the  listeners,  itself  a  pre- 
venting grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  gave  inward  effect  to 
the  outward  word.  As  a  working  of  this  penitence  they  came, 
according  to  the  instruction  of  the  teachers,  to  be  baptized. 
By  and  in  the  act  of  baptism  they  were  received  into  the 
divine  society,  and  made  partakers  of  the  full  operation  of  the 
Spirit  who  dwelt  in  it.  They  had  the  divine  virtues  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity  infused  into  them,  each  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  grace  accorded  to  him,  and  to  help  the 
exercise  of  these  virtues,  that  they  might  be  borne  as  it  were 
with  the  wings  of  a  Spirit,  the  seven-fold  gifts  of  wisdom, 
understanding,  counsel,  fortitude,  knowledge,  piety,  and  fear, 
were  added  to  the  soul.  None  of  these  virtues  and  gifts  were 
possessed  by  believers  as  individuals  :  all  of  them  came  to  men 
as  members  of  her  who  was  dowered  with  the  blood  of  Christ,* 
and  whose  bridal  quality  imparted  to  her  children  all  which 
that  blood  had  purchased.  In  her  was  stored  up  that  great, 
inexhaustible  source  of  abiding  life,  the  Body  and  Blood  of  her 
Lord  and  Husband :  in  her  the  redeeming  Word  gave  direct 
from  His  heart  the  vivifying  stream.  In  her  was  the  gift  of 
teaching  which  illumined  the  understanding,  and  not  only 
drew  from  without,  as  we  have  seen,  those  who  should  be 
saved  from  the  ignorance  of  the  pagan  or  the  carnalism  of  the 
Jew,  but  which  erected  in  the  world  the  Chair  of  Truth,  f  the 
rule  and  standard  of  right  belief,  that  is,  which  was  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  pentecostal  gift,  the  illuminating  and  kindling 


*  Non  te  fefellit  sponsus  tuus  :  non  te  fefellit  qui  suo  sanguine  te  dotavit. 
S.  Aug.,  Tom.  v.,  1,090  b. 

t  Quod  tune  faciebat  unus  homo  accepto  Spiritu  sancto,  ut  unus  homo 
linguis  omnium  loqueretur,  hoc  modo  ipsa  unitas  facit,  linguis  omnibus 
loquitur.  Et  modo  unus  homo  in  omnibus  gentibus  linguis  omnibus  loquitur, 
unus  homo,  caput  et  corpus,  unus  homo,  Christus  et  Ecclesia,  vir  perfectus, 
ille  sponsus,  ilia  sponsa.  Sed  erunt,  inquit,  duo  in  carne  una  ;  judicia  Dei 
vera,  justificata  in  idipsum  :  propter  unitatem.  S.  Aug.,  in  Ps.  xviii.  2. 
Tom.  iv.,  85  f. 

VOL.  x. — NO.  xix.    [Now  Series.]  o 
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fire,  and  the  speaking  tongue  of  unity,  which  the  Body  of 
Christ  possesses  for  ever.  It  was  by  enjoying  these  endow- 
ments together  in  her  bosom,  by  the  actions  of  a  life  pervaded 
with  these  principles,  by  the  joint  possession  and  exercise  of 
these  supernatural  powers  which  at  once  opened  to  the  intel- 
lect a  new  field  of  knowledge  and  strengthened  the  will  to  acts 
above  its  inborn  force,  that  men  were  Christians.  And  those 
who  remembered  what  they  had  been  as  Jews,  and  what  they 
had  been  as  heathens,  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  such  a  life 
as  the  effect  of  a  divine  grace,  and  no  temptation  to  refer  it  to 
anything  which  belonged  to  them  as  individuals,  since  its  com- 
mencement coincided  with  their  entrance  into  a  divine  society, 
its  growth  depended  on  their  membership  in  that  Body.  Their 
union  with  Christ  in  this  Body  was  something  direct  and  pal- 
pable ;  to  them  the  several  degrees  of  that  one  ministry  con- 
stituted by  Christ,  were  the  joints  and  articulations  of  the 
structure  ;  the  teaching  thence  proceeding  as  it  were  the 
current  of  life ;  by  their  being  parts  of  the  structure  they 
were  saved  from  the  confusion  of  errors  which  swept  freely 
round  them  without,  through  the  craft  of  men  and  the  seduc- 
tion of  deceit.*  "  Possessing  the  truth  in  charity,"  or  "  sanc- 
tified in  the  truth  "  was  the  expression  of  that  divine  life  in 
common,  whereby  they  were  to  grow  up  into  one,  and  be 
called  by  the  name  of  their  Lord,f  because  inseparably  united 
to  him  by  the  nerves  and  ligaments  of  one  Body. 

And  this  makes  manifest  to  us  how  Christians,  while  scat- 
tered through  every  city  of  the  great  Roman  empire,  formed  one 
Body.  It  was  by  virtue  of  the  unity  of  spiritual  jurisdiction 
which  directed  the  whole  ministry  of  that  Body.  The  command 
of  our  Lord  was,  "  Go,  and  make  disciples  all  nations,"  "  pro- 
claim the  gospel  to  every  creature ; "  the  Body  assembled  and 
empowered  at  Pentecost  was  to  carry  out  this  command. 
How  did  it  do  so  ?  The  teaching  and  ruling  power  was  dis- 
tributed through  a  ministry  wherein  those  of  a  particular 
order  were  equal  as  holding  that  order :  bishops  as  bishops 
were  equal,  priests  as  priests.  But  not  the  less  by  the  distri- 
bution of  the  places  where  the  ministry  was  to  be  fulfilled, 
subordination  was  maintained  through  the  whole  Body.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  as  each  Bishop  had  the  completeness  of  the 
priesthood  in  himself,  his  sphere  of  action,  that  is,  his  diocese, 
would  have  constituted  a  distinct  body.  But  no  such  thing 
was  ever  imagined  in  the  Church  of  those  first  centuries. 

*  Ephes.  iv.,  11-16.  dXrjOtvovTec  iv  ayaVy. — Joh.  xvii.  19.  rjyiae n'tvoi 
lv  d\r)0ei<f. 

f  1  Cor.  xii.  12,  OVTW  KOI  6  Xpioroj;. 
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The  Bishops  were,  on  the  contrary,  joint  possessors  of  one 
power,  only  to  be  exercised  in  unity.*  The  unity  was  provided 
for  in  the  Apostolic  body  by  the  creation  of  the  Primacy,  without 
which  the  Body  never  acted,  the  Primate  being  made  before  the 
Body — the  Primate  on  the  sea-shore  of  the  lake  before  the  as- 
cension; the  Body  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Spiritual  jurisdiction 
being  nothing  else  but  the  grant  to  exercise  all  spiritual 
powers,  two  jurisdictions  would  make  two  bodies;  a  thousand 
would  make  a  thousand ;  so  that  the  more  the  Church  grew, 
the  more  it  would  be  divided,  were  it  not  that  the  root  of  all 
its  powers  in  their  exercise  is  one.  A  spiritual  kingdom  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  without  this  unity  of  jurisdiction ;  and  in 
virtue  of  it  the  whole  Church,  from  north  to  south  and  from  east 
to  west,  was  and  is  one  Body  in  its  teaching  and  its  rule ;  that 
is,  in  the  administration  of  all  those  gifts  which  were  bestowed 
at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  which  have  never  ceased  to  be 
exercised  from  that  day  to  this,  and  which  shall  never  cease 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  Thus  as  it  is  through  the  Body 
that  men  are  made  and  kept  Christians,  so  the  Primacy  is 
that  principle  of  cohesion  and  subordination  without  which 
the  Body  cannot  exist. 

Let  us  carry  on  the  history  of  the  divine  Body  to  another 
point.  How  was  the  Truth  transmitted  in  it  ? 

Peter  and  his  brethren  having  received  through  the  great 
forty  days  from  our  Lord  the  complement  of  His  teaching 
concerning  His  kingdom,  were  empowered  by  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  commence  its  propagation.  And  for  this 
work  they  use  the  same  instrument  which  their  Lord  had 
used — the  living  spoken  word.  They  labour  together  for 
some  time  ;  after  several  years  they  divide  the  world  between 
them  ;  but  in  both  these  periods  they  found  communities  and 
supply  them  with  everything  needful  for  complete  organiza- 
tion and  future  increase  and  progress  by  their  spoken  teach- 
ing, which  therefore  contained  the  whole  deposit  of  the  truth. 
The  gospel  of  which  S.  Paul  so  repeatedly  speaks  was  that 
which  he  communicated  by  word  of  mouth,  and  S.  Peter  and 
all  the  rest  did  the  same.  Communities  were  planted  by  Apos- 
tolic zeal  over  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  empire  before  as  yet 
anything  was  written  by  their  founders.  The  whole  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments,  and  the  order  and  matter  of  the 
divine  service,  were  arranged  by  this  personal  teaching  of  the 
living  word.  All  that  concerned  the  Person  of  our  Lord,  all 

*  So  says  the  great  maintainer  of  Episcopal  power,  S.  Cyprian,  in  his 
famous  aphorism:  Episcopatus  unus  est,  cujus  a  singulis«in  solid um  pars 
tenetur, 

o  2 
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that  He  had  taught,  done,  and  suffered,  was  so  communicated. 
One  reason  of  this  is  plain.  It  was  not  the  bare  gospel,  but 
the  "  gospel  of  the  kingdom,"  *  which  was  to  be  proclaimed 
to  all  nations.  It  was  not  a  naked  intellectual  truth  of  which 
they  were  the  bearers,  but  a  kingdom  which  they  were  to 
build.  They  were  not  disseminating  a  sect  of  philosophy,  but 
founding  an  empire.  They  were  a  King's  heralds,  and  every 
king  has  a  realm.  Thus  the  Kingdom  of  the  Word  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  word  spoken  through  many  voices,  but  as  the 
outpouring  of  one  Spirit  given  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  This 
whole  body  of  their  teaching,  therefore,  was  one  Tradition ; 
that  is,  a  delivery  over  of  the  truth  to  them  by  inspiration  of 
the  Spirit,  as  the  Truth  who  had  become  incarnate  taught  it, 
and  a  delivery  of  this  truth  from  them  to  the  communities 
which  they  set  up.  The  first  communication  of  the  Christian 
faith  to  the  individual  was  never  made  by  writing.  How, 
said  the  Apostle,  should  they  invoke  one  whom  they  did  not 
believe,  but  how  believe  in  one  of  whom  they  had  not  heard, 
and  how  hear  without  a  preacher,  and  how  preach  except  they 
were  sent  ?  t  It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  ask  how  should  they 
believe  in  one  of  whom  they  had  not  read.  On  the  contrary, 
he  gives  in  these  few  words  the  whole  order  of  the  truth's  trans- 
mission. He  conceived  not  heralds  withont  a  commission,  any 
more  than  faith  without  trust  in  the  word  of  the  heralds. 
But  here  is  the  great  sending,  at  and  from  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, the  root  of  perpetual  mission  from  which  the  heralds 
derive  their  commission ;  they  are  sent,  they  proclaim,  they 
are  heard,  they  are  believed,  and  this  faith  opens  the  door  for 
the  admission  of  subjects  into  the  kingdom,  according  to  the 
law  which  they  proclaim.  Thus  are  described  to  us  at  some 
length  the  acts  of  that  wise  master-builder  whose  words  we 
have  just  cited,  but  though  he  laboured  more  abundantly  than 
all,  all  acted  after  the  same  manner.  The  Church  was  founded 
by  personal  teaching,  of  which  the  living  word  was  the  in- 
strument, and  the  whole  truth  which  was  thus  communicated 
was  termed  the  Tradition  J  or  Delivery. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  step.  Before  the  Apostles 
were  taken  to  their  reward,  the  same  Spirit,  who  had  in- 
structed them  that  they  were  to  found  the  spiritual  kingdom 
by  means  of  the  living  word,  inspired  them  to  commit  to 
writing  a  portion  of  that  great  tradition  which  they  had 


*  Matt.  xxiv.  14.  t  Rom.  x.  15. 

J  »/  Trapdcomc.  It  will  be  shewn  hereafter  that  the  four  great  writers, 
Irenseus,  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen  unanimously  refer 
to  Tradition  in  this  sense. 
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already  taught  by  mouth.*  But  they  never  delivered  these 
writings  to  men  not  already  Christians.  One  evangelist 
expressly  says  that  he  drew  up  a  narrative  in  order  that  his 
disciple  might  know  the  certainty  of  what  he  had  already  been 
instructed  in  catechetically,  that  is,  by  that  great  system  of 
oral  teaching,  by  question  and  answer,  that  grounding  of  the 
truth  in  the  memory,  intellect  and  will,  which  Christianity  had 
inaugurated,  and  that  he  wrote  after  the  pattern  of  those  who 
had  delivered  over  the  word  to  us,  having  been  its  original 
eyewitnesses  and  servants. f  A  second  evangelist  declares 
that  what  he  was  putting  into  writing  was  a  very  small  portion 
indeed  of  what  his  Lord  had  done.  {  Another  very  remark- 
able thing  is  that  the  Apostles  are  nob  recorded  to  have  put 
together  what  they  had  written  themselves,  or  others  by  their 
direction,  so  as  to  make  it  one  whole ;  far  less  that  they  ever 
declared  what  v/as  so  written  to  contain  the  complete  tradi- 
tion of  what  they  had  received.  But  what  they  did  was  to 
leave  these  writings  in  the  hands  of  particular  churches, 
having  in  every  case  addressed  them  to  those  who  were 
already  instructed  as  Christians,  and  not  having  left  among 
them  any  document  whatever  intended  to  impart  the  Christian 
faith  to  those  who  were  ignorant  of  it.  These  writings  were 
in  the  strictest  sense  Scriptures  of  the  Church,  which  some- 
times stated,  and  always  in  their  form  and  construction  showed 
that  they  were  adapted  to  those  who  had  been  taught  the 
Christian  faith  by  word  of  mouth.  Moreover,  it  was  left  to 
the  Church  to  gather  them  together,  and  make  them  into 
one  book,  which  thenceforward  should  be  the  Book •  it  was 
left  to  the  Church  to  determine  which  were  to  be  received  as 
inspired  writings,  and  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  already 
diffused  in  her,  and  which  were  not.  And  this  collection  of 
the  several  writings  from  the  particular  Churches  to  which 
they  were  addressed  into  one  mass  would  seem  not  to  have 
taken  place  until  at  least  three  or  four  generations  after  the 
whole  order  and  institutions  of  the  Church  had  been  esta- 
blished by  oral  teaching,  which  filled  as  with  a  flood  the  whole 
Christian  people.  Then,  finally,  the  authority  of  the -Church 


*  See  S.  Irenacus,  iii.  1,  expressly  stating  this  of  S.  Mark's  and  S.  Luke's 
Gospel,  and  of  the  Apostles  generally,— quod  (Evangelium)  quidem  tune 
pneconaverunt,  postea  vero  per  Dei  voluntatem  in  Scripturis  nobis  tradider- 
unt — which  is  repeated  by  Euseb.  His.,  ii.  15,  who  declares  that  the  Roman 
Christians  not  content  T?J  dypcupy  TOV  Otiov  Kjjpvy/iaroc  8i8affKa\ia, — besought 
Mark  with  many  prayers  WQ  dv  KOI  did  ypa^jjg  vTro^vrifjia  TIJG  Sid  \6yov  Trapaoo- 
OiioijQ  avTo~ig  Kara\tfyoi  ou?a7KaXia£,  which  S.  Peter  afterwards  approved. 

f  Luke  i.  2-4.  t  John  xx.  30. 
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alone  established  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  separated  it  off 
from  all  other  writings. 

Now  as  the  planting  of  the  Church  by  oral  teaching  was  a 
direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  whom  the  whole  work  of 
mission  proceeded,  so  all  these  particulars  concerning  the 
degree  in  which  writing  was  to  be  employed,  and  the  manner 
in  which  that  writing  was  to  be  attested,  and  the  persons  to 
whom  it  was  to  be  addressed,  were  a  direction  of  the  same  Spirit. 
That  a  spiritual  kingdom  could  not  have  been  established 
save  by  oral  teaching  Christians  may  infer  with  certainty, 
because,  in  fact,  that  method  was  pursued.  That  a  portion 
of  the  great  Tradition  should  be  committed  to  writing  they 
may  for  the  same  reason  infer  to  have  been  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  truth,  because  it  was  so  done.  That  these 
writings  were  the  property  of  the  Church — her  Scriptures — 
may  be  inferred  with  no  less  truth,  because  they  were  ad- 
dressed only  to  her  children,  and  presupposed  a  system  of 
instruction  already  received  by  those  who  were  to  read  them. 
And,  finally,  that  they  were  to  be  understood  in  their  right 
sense  only  by  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  who  dictated  them,  is, 
their  being  given  in  this  manner  once  admitted,  an  inference 
of  just  reasoning.  It  is  plain,  when  once  these  things  are 
stated,  that  these  writings  were  not  intended  to  stand  alone, 
as  ordinary  books,  and  to  be  understood  by  themselves.  Not 
only  were  they  part  of  a  great  body  of  teaching,  but  a  portion 
of  a  great  institution,  to  which  they  incessantly  alluded  and 
bore  witness.  They  would  speak  very  differently  to  those 
without  and  to  those  within  the  kingdom  of  which  they  were 
documents.  They  would  remind  the  instructed  at  every  turn 
of  doctrines  which  they  had  been  taught,  corroborating  these 
and  themselves  explained  by  them.  Some  of  them  indeed 
were  letters,  and  we  all  know  how  different  is  the  meaning  of 
letters  to  those  who  know  the  writer  and  his  allusions,  and  to 
those  who  do  not.  A  word  of  reference  in  these  documents 
to  a  great  practice  of  Christian  life  would  kindle  into  a  flame 
the  affection  of  those  who  possessed  that  practice,  while  it 
would  pass  as  a  dead  letter  to  those  who  had  it  not.*  Such 


*  As  one  instance  out  of  many  take  the  words  of  S.  Paul,  2  Cor.  i.  22  : 
He  that  confirms  us  with  you  in  Christ,  and  that  has  anointed  us,  is  God  ; 
who  has  also  sealed  us,  and  given  the  pledge  of  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts.  How 
differently  would  this  passage  appear  to  one  who  had  received  the  confirming 
chrism,  with  the  words  conveying  it,  Signo  te  signo  crucis,  et  confirmo  te 
chrismate  salutis  ;  and  to  one  who  had  lost  the  possession  of  this  Sacrament. 
Those  who  have  deserted  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  and  practice  read  the 
Scriptures  with  a  negative  mind,  and  so  fail  to  draw  out  the  truth  which  is  in 
them. 
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word,  therefore,  would  be  absolute  proof  of  the  practice  to 
the  former,  while  it  would  seem  vague  and  indeterminate 
and  no  proof  at  all  to  the  latter. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  may  determine  the  relation  of 
the  Church  to  the  Scriptures.  She  having  been  planted 
everywhere  by  the  personal  oral  teaching  of  the  apostles  and 
their  disciples,  being  in  full  possession  of  her  worship  and 
her  sacraments,  filled  by  that  word  which  they  had  spoken  to 
her,  and  ruled  by  that  Spirit  in  whom  they  had  spoken, 
accepted  these  writings  which  they  left  as  conformable  to 
that  teaching  which  they  had  delivered  by  word  of  mouth, 
esteemed  them,  moreover,  as  sacred,  because  proceeding  from 
the  dictation  of  the  one  Spirit,  and  finally  put  them  together 
and  severed  them  off  from  all  other  books,  as  forming,  in 
conjunction  with  that  unwritten  word  in  possession  of  which 
she  passed  this  judgment  upon  them,  her  own  canon  or  rule 
of  faith.  Thenceforth  they  were  to  be  for  all  ages  a  necessary 
portion  of  the  divine  Tradition  which  was  her  inheritance 
from  the  Incarnate  Word,  distributed  by  His  Spirit.  They 
were  to  be  in  her  and  of  her.  To  her  belonged,  first,  the 
understanding  of  them ;  secondly,  the  interpreting  them  to 
her  children,  out  of  the  fund  of  that  whole  Tradition  lodged 
in  her,  and  by  virtue  of  that  indwelling  Spirit,  who,  as  He  had 
created,  maintained  her ;  as  part  and  parcel,  moreover,  of  that 
whole  kingdom,  of  that  body  of  worship  and  sacraments, 
which  she  is. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  further  point  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. For  the  Truth,  which  is  the  subject  matter  of  all  this 
divine  Tradition  or  Delivery  from  the  Incarnate  Word,  in 
order  to  be  efficacious  and  permanent,  approached  men  in 
the  shape  of  a  society  invested  with  grace.*  It  was  not  pro- 
posed as  a  theory  which  is  presented  simply  to  the  reason, 
and  accepted  or  rejected  by  it.  True,  it  was  addressed  to  the 
reason,  but  only  when  illuminated  by  faith  could  the  reason 
accept  it.  Here,  again,  it  showed  itself  manifestly  as  "  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom."  It  was  the  good  tidings  proclaimed, 
not  simply  and  nakedly  to  man's  intellect,  but  as  the  gift  and 
at  the  same  time  the  law  of  that  kingdom  which  accompanied 
its  publication  by  the  bestowal  of  power  to  accept  it,  and  to 
make  it  the  rule  of  conduct.  There  were  many  whom  the 
word,  though  proclaimed  to  them  as  to  others,  did  not  help, 
because  it  was  not  mixed  with  faith  in  those  who  heard  it. 
S.  Paul  preached  to  many  when  the  heart  of  one  Lydia  was 


*  Eine  Gnadenanstalt,— our  language  does  not  supply  the  expression. 
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opened  to  receive  what  lie  announced.*  Thus,  with  the  first 
hearing  of  the  message  coincided  the  beginning  of  grace  to 
accept  it.  But  so  likewise  the  Church  supplied  a  storehouse 
of  grace  for  the  continuance  of  the  truth  in  those  who  had 
once  received  it.  Truth  and  grace,  as  they  come  together  in 
her,  so  they  remain  together  inseparable.  Wisdom,  under- 
standing, counsel,  and  knowledge,  which  perfect  the  intellect, 
are  linked  in  her  with  fortitude,  piety,  and  fear,  which  perfect 
the  will.  And  this  which  is  true  of  the  individual  is  true  of 
the  mass.  In  the  Body,  as  well  as  in  each  single  member  of 
it,  and  the  more  because  the  body  is  an  incomparably  grander 
creation,  it  is  the  sanctified  intellect  which  must  receive, 
harmonize,  and  develop  the  truth.  If  the  sevenfold  fountain 
of  the  Spirit's  gifts  is  one  in  the  individual,  much  more  is  it 
one  in  that  Body  out  of  whose  plenitude  the  individual  receives. 
Thus  wherever  the  Apostles  preached  the  word,  if  faith  made 
it  fruitful,  they  bestowed  the  sacraments. 

We  shall  see,  if  we  observe  it  closely,  that  it  is  a  triple  cord 
through  which  the  Holy  Spirit  conveys  His  life  perpetually  to 
the  Body ;  and  in  His  life  is  the  Truth. 

First,  there  is  the  succession  of  men.  As  the  Word  Incar- 
nate taught,  so  men  bear  on  His  teaching.  Personal  labours, 
intercourse  from  mouth  to  mouth,  the  action  of  men  on  men. 
the  suffering  of  men  for  men,  this  was  from  the  beginning, 
this  is  to  be  for  ever,  the  mode  of  spreading  His  kingdom.  It 
is  not  a  paper  kingdom,  it  cannot  be  printed  off  and  dissemi- 
nated by  the  post.  But  from  His  own  Person  it  passed  to 
Peter  and  the  Apostles,  and  from  them  to  a  perpetual  succession 
of  men,  whose  special  work  it  is  to  continue  on  this  line  by  a 
chain  never  to  be  broken.  These  are  the  messengers,  or 
heralds,  or  stewards,  or  ministers,  or  teachers,  or  shepherds. 
They  are  all  and  each  of  these  according  to  the  manifoldness 
of  the  gift  which  they  carry.  Through  the  unbrokenness  of 
this  line  the  continuity  of  the  gift  is  secured.  Through  it  the 
Redeemer,  King,  and  Head  touches,  as  it  were,  each  point  of 
time  and  space,  and  with  a  personal  ministry  lays  hold  of  each 
individual  through  the  vast  extent  of  His  kingdom  in  time  and 
space.  And  the  gift  is  as  living  and  as  near  to  Him  now  as  it 
was  when  S.  Paul  spoke  of  it  as  communicated  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  his  hands  to  his  disciple ;  nay,  as  it  was  when  He  him- 
self breathed  on  His  Apostles  together  assembled,  and  said, 
cf Receive  the  Holy  Ghost;"  and  will  be  equally  living  and 
direct  from  Him  to  the  last  who  shall  receive  it  to  the  end  of 
time.  And  all  this  because  these  men  who  are  taken  up  into 
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lis  succession  are  the  nerves  of  His  mystical  Body,  through 
which  runs  the  supply  to  all  the  members.  This  is  the 
indestructible  framework  which  He  has  wrought  for  carrying 
on  to  men  His  own  teaching,  until  the  whole  mass  grow  up  to 
that  fulness  of  the  perfect  stature  which  He  has  foreseen  and 
determined. 

The  second  succession  is  that  of  the  Truth  itself  committed 
to  these  men.  For  that  plenitude  of  teaching  which  the 
Apostles  delivered  orally  to  the  Church  has  never  ceased 
to  rest  in  her,  and  out  of  it  she  dispenses  to  all  the  ages  her 
divine  message.  But  part  of  this  teaching  by  the  further 
ordering  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  has  been  incorporated  in 
writing.  And  no  one  can  doubt  that  this  incorporation  has 
given  a  firmness  and  stability  to  the  teaching  which  we  do  not 
see  how  it  could  otherwise  have  possessed.  Thus  the  great 
Tradition  of  the  Truth  poured  out  upon  the  Church  has  been 
partly  written  and  partly  unwritten ;  not  as  if  there  were  two 
teachings  separable  from  each  other,  but  one  and  the  same 
which  runs  in  a  perpetual  blending.  Through  the  written 
teaching  we  receive  the  very  words  consecrated  by  our  Lord's 
use :  we  have  the  priceless  privilege  of  knowing  how  He 
spoke ;  of  catching  the  accents  of  His  voice  and  the  look  of 
His  eyes,  and  the  gestures  of  His  body,  portrayed  in  that 
narrative.  The  words  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake 
live  and  sound  for  ever  in  our  ears ;  and  we  recognize  in  the 
structure  of  His  sentences,  which  convey  in  a  clause  principles 
of  endless  application,  forces  on  which  a  universe  can  be  built, 
the  Father's  Word,  and  the  world's  Creator,  and  the  Church's 
Head.  Parable  and  apophthegm  and  answer,  metaphor  and 
plain  speech,  when  used  by  Him,  are  all  impregnated  with  this 
power.  And,  now  that  we  possess  this  peculiar  language  of 
the  word  Incarnate,  embodied  and  fixed  for  ever  to  our  senses 
as  well  as  our  affections,  it  seems  as  if  we  could  not  have  done 
without  it.  Then  the  mode  in  which  His  own  Apostles  apply 
and  illustrate  His  doctrines,  and  exhibit  to  us  the  formation  of 
the  society  which  He  came  to  institute,  possesses  a  value  only 
subordinate  to  His  own  words.  The  written  word,  it  has 
been  said,*  gives  to  the  whole  Church  through  all  times  a 
sense  of  the  truth  and  consistency  of  her  teaching  like  that 
which  the  sense  of  personal  identity  gives  to  the  individual 
respecting  his  own  being.  And  again,  what  memory  is  to  the 
single  man,  such  is  the  whole  tradition  of  the  Truth  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church.  But  it  is  through  the  unwritten 
teaching  deposited  in  her  by  the  Apostles  that  she  possesses 
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the  key  to  the  true  understanding  of  that  which  is  written. 
The  one  in  her  practice  has  never  been  severed  from  the  other. 
So  dear  has  the  written  word  been  to  her  that  almost  the 
blackest  epithet  in  language,  traitor,  is  derived  from  the  name 
which  she  gave  to  those  who,  under  fear  of  persecution, 
surrendered  to  the  heathen  her  sacred  books.  With  these  in 
her  hand,  or  rather  in  her  heart,  she  has  directed  and  carried 
out  that  great  system  of  instruction  which  the  Apostles  laid 
down  and  established  by  their  acts.  For  to  her  what  they  did 
was  as  sacred  as  what  they  said,  or  what  they  wrote;  and 
numberless  acts  of  theirs  constituted  her  teaching  originally, 
and  have  prolonged  and  continued  it  on  since. 

For,  besides  the  succession  of  men  and  the  succession  of 
doctrine,  there  is  in  her  likewise  the  succession  of  institutions. 
As  chief  of  these,  but  involving  a  number  of  subordinate  rites, 
the  Apostles  with  their  first  oral  teaching  delivered  likewise  to 
the  Church  sacraments,  instituted,  not  by  them,  but  by  their 
Lord  Himself,  which  at  once  embodied  the  truth  taught  by 
them,  and  conveyed  the  grace  by  which  that  truth  was  to  find 
a  home  in  men's  heart  and  mind.  No  sooner  was  the  first 
teaching  of  Peter  at  the  head  of  the  Apostles  uttered,  and  the 
gift  of  forgiveness  of  sins  and  of  adoption  disclosed,  than 
three  thousand  persons  received  the  double  gift  by  the 
baptism  which  followed.  Thus  they  established  in  the  Church 
seven  great  rites,  encompassing  the  whole  of  human  life.  The 
regenerating  power  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  whole 
change  that  they  sought  to  work  in  man  was  stored  up  in  one ; 
the  confirming  and  developing  it  in  a  second ;  the  feeding  and 
increasing  it  in  a  third;  the  removal  of  obstacles  to  it  in  a  fourth; 
the  supporting  and  restoring  the  human  nature  so  elevated,  when 
under  pressure  of  sickness  and  in  fear  of  death,  in  a  fifth ;  the 
blessing  and  consecrating  the  union  of  the  species  in  a  sixth ; 
and,  finally,  the  conferring  that  distinctive  power  which  trans- 
mitted through  all  ages  her  Lord's  gift  to  the  Church  in  a 
seventh.  This  is  that  great  and  marvellous  sacramental 
system  by  which  the  Church,  dowered,  as  we  have  said,  in  her 
quality  of  Bride  with  her  Lord's  blood,  applies  that  blood  to 
His  members,  according  to  their  needs.  This  is  the  perpetual 
consecration  of  matter  to  a  supernatural  end,  of  which  the 
highest  example  is  found  in  the  Body  of  the  Head  Himself, 
and  so  it  is  an  enfolding  of  human  nature  with  the  Incarna- 
tion, and  a  transforming  it  into  the  image  of  its  Head.  -  But 
such,  likewise,  is  the  summary  of  the  whole  written  and 
unwritten  teaching  of  the  Church ;  such  also,  in  few  and  brief 
words,  the  perpetual  work  of  the  succession  of  men  whom  we 
have  described. 
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Thus  the  three  successions,  of  men,  of  doctrines,  and  of 
institutions,  are  woven  by  the  Holy  Spirit  together  as  three 
strands  of  a  rope  which  cannot  be  broken :  in  the  union  of 
these  three  His  perpetual  presence  dwells;  and  this  is 
the  spinal  cord  whereby  He  joins  the  Body  with  the  Head. 

Let  us  take  instances  wherein  the  force  of  this  union  is 
seen. 

The  first  gift  He  bestowed  upon  men  when  the  gospel  of 
the  kingdom  approached  them  was  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
This  is  a  power  belonging  to  God  alone,  as  sin  is  an  offence 
against  His  majesty.  The  conferring  of  this  power  upon  the 
Apostles  by  our  Lord  Himself  is  explicitly  recorded.  But 
then  two  sacraments  exhibit  the  application  of  this  power, 
first  that  of  baptism,  where  it  is  given  plenarily ;  secondly  that 
of  penance,  where  it  is  given  under  restriction.  And,  further, 
an  order  of  men  is  instituted  for  this  perpetual  application. 
Here,  then,  we  see  the  force  of  the  triple  cord  carrying  on 
through  all  ages  this  great  truth  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in 
and  by  the  Church  of  God.  The  very  definite  mention  of  the 
grant  of  this  power  in  the  written  tradition  is  not  left  exposed 
by  itself  to  the  action  of  unbelieving  reason.  It  has  a  double 
bulwark  in  the  two  institutions  which  assert  its  perpetual 
exercise  as  a  matter  of  history,  and  in  the  order  of  men 
established  to  carry  it  out. 

Take  again  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  upon  which 
infidelity  falls  as  being  a  proof  charge  of  human  credulity,*  on 
which  faith  and  love  rest  as  the  sovereign  gift  of  God.  The 
recorded  words  of  our  Lord  Himself  express  it  distinctly  and 
emphatically  -,  further  words  of  His  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
S.  John  allude  to  it  with  equal  force,  and  S.  Paul  repeatedly 
refers  to  it.  But  this  is  not  enough  for  the  solicitude  with 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  guarded  it  against  all  attack.  As 
the  great  central  rite  of  Christian  worship  it  is  presented  day 
after  day,  in  myriads  of  churches,  from  age  to  age,  to  the  eyes 
and  hearts  of  men.  The  act  in  which  Christians  assemble,  in 
which  they  offer  up  at  once  their  repentance  and  their  requests, 
their  thanksgivings  and  their  praises,  to  Him  who  has  formed 
them  into  one  Body,  lives  upon  this  truth.  And  further,  the 
order  of  men  which  is  the  backbone  of  the  Church,  the  great 
Christian  priesthood,  made  by  our  Lord  in  instituting  the 
rite  and  conferring  the  gift,  exists  for  its  continuance.  Against 
such  a  truth,  defended  with  such  bulwarks,  heresy  dashes 
itself  with  impotent  rage  in  vain. 

Thirdly,  we  have  in  the  epistles  of  S.  Paul  a  mention  of  the 

*  See  Macaulay's  Essays. 
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bishop's  office  and  the  duties  "belonging  to  it.  The  mention  is 
incidental,  and  the  words  not  so  determinate  as  in  the  former 
instances  given.  Those  who  are  outside  the  Body,  in  their 
attack  upon  the  necessity  of  episcopacy,  thought  that  they 
could  cut  through  these  words  so  as  to  make  it  doubtful 
whether  the  office  of  bishop,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
priest,  was  of  original  institution.  But  then  history  disclosed 
the  fact  that  when  the  last  apostle  was  taken  from  the  earth 
not  a  church  existed  which  was  not  under  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion, and  through  the  whole  world,  by  the  institution  of 
bishops,  was  fulfilled  the  prediction, — Instead  of  thy  fathers 
thou  shalt  have  children,  whom  thou  mayest  make  princes  in 
all  lands.  Thus,  while  the  written  record  was  interpreted,  the 
unwritten  teaching  of  the  Church  found  a  plain  and  unanswer- 
able proof  in  her  invariable  practice.  All  through  her  long 
history  she  is  seen  to  be  governed  by  bishops ;  and  the  words 
of  S.  Paul,  flanked  by  the  institution  and  the  practice,  are 
more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  the  truth. 

Once  more  let  us  take  the  primacy  of  S.  Peter's  see  in 
the  Church.  This,  as  is  well  known,  rests  in  the  written  word 
mainly  on  three  great  passages  of  S.  Matthew,  S.  Luke,  and 
S.  John.  These,  indeed,  are  so  specific  and  definite  that  they 
convey  the  dignity  intended  as  clearly  as  the  passages  above 
referred  to  convey  the  forgiveness  of  sins  or  the  Real  Presence. 
But  over  and  above  these,  what  an  overwhelming  proof  in  the 
unbroken  succession  of  those  who  exercised  the  primacy  from 
the  beginning,  and  are  referred  to  from  age  to  age  by  the 
doctors,  fathers,  and  historians  of  the  Church.  Beside  the 
charter  of  institution  stands  the  long  record  of  the  work 
wrought  in  virtue  of  it,  the  witness  of  the  Church  to  it  in 
councils,  the  obedience  to  it  in  fact.  As  the  priesthood  exists 
in  attestation  of  the  Eeal  Presence,  so  the  primacy  stands 
beside  our  Lord's  words,  first  promising  and  then  conferring 
it,  like  the  comment  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  uniform  and 
consistent. 

What  we  have  here  applied  in  the  case  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  the  Real  Presence,  episcopacy,  and  the  primacy  of  the 
Church,  might  be  carried  out  in  the  case  of  many  more 
doctrines  forming  a  part  of  the  great  deposit.  But  it  may  be 
well  to  cite  one  instance  of  a  truth  not  contained  in  the  written 
word  at  all,  which  through  the  unwritten  teaching  of  the 
Church  has  passed  into  universal  practice.  This  is  not  the 
abolition  only  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  constituted  as  it  was  by 
the  most  express  Divine  command,  for  to  that  abolition  there 
is  a  passing  reference  in  an  epistle  of  S.  Paul,  but  the  further 
substitution  of  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  the  first  day  of 
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e  week  for  the  seventh,  with  a  modified  observance.  This 
rests  solely  upon  the  deposit  of  the  Church's  unwritten 
teaching,  corroborated  by  universal  practice  from  the  apostolic 
times. 

Viewing,  then,  the  transmission  of  the  Truth  as  a  whole,  and 
the  creation  of  the  mystical  Body  of  Christ  as  its  home,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  perpetual,  Indweller  who  fills  that 
treasure  house  of  Truth  and  Grace,  we  may  consider  its  main- 
tenance as  secured  by  the  triple  succession  or  tradition  of  men, 
of  doctrine,  and  of  institutions  which  are  inseparably  joined 
together  in  that  its  home.  But  there  are  some  words  of  our 
Lord  so  distinctly  and  translucently  expressing  all  this  state- 
ment respecting  the  mode  in  which  His  Truth  was  first  and  is 
ever  to  be  transmitted,  and  the  conditions  to  which  His  per- 
petual presence  is  attached,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  adduce 
them. 

His  parting  instructions  to  His  Apostles  on  the  Mountain 
of  Galilee  given  by  S.  Matthew  run  thus  :  "  Jesus  approached 
them  and  said  unto  them,  All  power  has  been  given  unto  Me 
in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Go  therefore,  and  make  disciples  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you,  and  behold  I  am  with  you 
all  days  even  to  the  end  of  the  world."  We  shall  here  note 
six  things.  First,  there  is  the  root  and  foundation  of  all  mis- 
sion, the  power  bestowed  upon  Christ  as  man,  in  virtue  of  the 
Incarnation  :  "  all  power  has  been  given  to  Me  in  heaven  and 
on  earth ; "  secondly,  there  is  the  derivation  of  this  power 
from  Christ  to  His  Apostles,  in  virtue  of  which  sent  by  Him, 
as  He  by  His  Father,  they  were  to  go  forth  :  "  Go  ye  there- 
fore j  "  thirdly,  there  is  the  creation  of  the  perpetual  teaching 
power,  the  authority  by  which  truth  was  to  be  imparted  : 
"  make  disciples  all  nations/'  He  placed  it  in  them  as  in  one 
Body,  here  fulfilling  what  S.  Augustine  afterwards  expressed, 
that  He  "  seated  the  doctrine  of  Verity  in  the  Chair  of  Unity." 
They,  invested  with  one  Spirit,  His  own  Spirit  of  Truth, 
should  go  forth  and  make  disciples  all  nations  to  one  Body  of 
Truth.  It  is  the  creation  of  a  power  new  as  the  Incarnation, 
as  it  is  unique,  because  springing  from  it,  founded  and  con- 
tinued in  it.  He  Himself  is  the  one  Teacher  whose  voice 
they  express :  He  who  came  on  earth  for  three  and  thirty- 
years  speaks  for  evermore  in  those  whom  He  sends  as  one 
Body,  which  calls  no  man  teacher,  because  it  is  the  Body  of 
Christ,  the  Teacher:  so  that  this  function  of  magisterial 
teaching  is  the  great  distinctive  office  of  His  Church,  coming 
from  above,  and  invested  with  the  authority  of  the  God-man, 
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by  which  it  draws  to  it  disciples,  whose  consent  is  not  the 
ground  but  the  result  of  its  authority.  Fourthly,  there  is  the 
creation  of  the  sacraments,  as  containing  the  grace  which  is 
needed  for  the  reception  of  this  Truth,  and  they  are  summed 
up  in  the  first,  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  new  life,  illumi- 
nation, and  perfection,  and  which  is  given  in  the  covenant 
name  of  God,  as  the  Christian  God,  and  is  the  mark  of  the 
triune  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier,  impressed  on  his  own 
people  of  acquisition.  Thus  Grace  is  for  ever  associated  with 
Truth  as  the  means  whereby  alone  on  earth  it  shall  prevail  and 
be  received,  and  that  only  as  the  teaching  of  that  Body  whose 
Head  is  full  of  Grace  and  Truth.  Fifthly,  there  is  marked 
the  manner  of  the  teaching,  the  nature  of  the  magisterial  office 
created  as  that  of  a  living  body  of  men :  "  teaching  them 
to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you." 
The  fund  from  which  this  teaching  is  drawn  is  that 
whole  communication  of  Truth  from  the  Incarnate  Word 
Himself,  given  to  them  by  word  of  mouth,  of  which 
we  have  spoken  above  as  the  great  Tradition  or  Delivery  ; 
and  out  of  which  a  part  is  incorporated  in  the  written 
word,  while  the  whole  dwells  ever  in  the  Body  created 
to  receive  it,  from  which  it  is  to  be  imparted  by  perpetual  oral 
teaching.  The  teaching,  therefore,  rests  upon  the  perpetual 
presence  of  the  Body  representing  Christ,  and  as  in  the  days 
of  His  flesh  He  teaches  through  it,  and  has  fixed  part  of  His 
tradition  in  it  by  writing,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  but 
as  the  charter  of  a  sovereign,  the  title-deeds  of  an  empire,  to 
be  perpetually  applied,  interpreted,  and  developed  in  that 
whole  system  of  institutions,  by  that  whole  race  of  teachers,  in 
the  life  of  that  one  Body,  which  He  was  creating.  And, 
lastly,  to  this  perpetual  living  line  of  teachers,  to  this  per- 
petual living  doctrine,  to  this  perpetual  living  framework  of 
grace,  He  has  promised  His  own  presence  without  fail  to  the 
end.  In  this  triple  succession  He  is  seen,  lives,  and  rules,  and 
this  is  His  Kingdom,  His  Temple,  His  Body,  His  Bride,  His 
Family,  to  whom  He  says,  Behold,  I  am  with  you  all  days, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

From  these  words  of  our  Lord,  as  from  the  whole  previous 
argument,  we  gather  that  while  the  Truth  which  Christ  im- 
parted to  his  apostles  was  one  and  complete,  its  development 
in  its  various  relations  was  designedly  left  as  the  proper  work 
of  such  a  Body  as  He  created.  He  Himself  spoke  as  God  in 
human  flesh,  uttering,  that  is,  creative  words,  which  gathered 
up  in  a  sentence  a  germ  of  truth  capable  of  a  long  series  of 
applications,  and  requiring  them  in  order  to  be  understood. 
And  the  aptitude  to  make  these  applications,  so  that  the  truth 
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proclaimed  by  Him  and  committed  to  His  apostles  should 
penetrate  through  and  leaven  the  whole  human  society,  He 
gave  to  His  mystical  Body.  Let  us  take  an  instance 
of  this.  The  Pharisees  approached  Him  one  day  to  entangle 
Him  by  their  words,  and  proposed  to  Him  a  dilemma  from 
which  they  thought  that  He  could  not  escape  save  by  ruining 
His  influence  with  one  great  party,  or  by  encountering  the 
danger  of  being  charged  with  seditious  teaching  by  another. 
They  put  to  Him  the  question  whether  it  was  lawful  to  give 
tribute  to  Caesar  or  not.  Whereupon  He  asked  them  to  show 
Him  the  tribute  money,  and  pointing  to  the  image  of  the 
emperor  upon  it,  uttered  those  famous  words,  "  Render  there- 
fore to  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the 
things  which  are  God's."  Now  these  words  were  laid  up  in 
the  treasury  of  His  Church,  and  by  them  she  has  had  to 
determine  the  relation  between  the  civil  and  the  spiritual 
powers  in  the  society  created  by  Him  who  spake  them.  Here 
is  a  vast  development  from  a  small  seed :  but  it  is  a  seed  cast 
by  the  world's  Creator  and  the  Body's  Head.  And  His 
teaching  is  full  of  such  seeds,  as  the  history  of  His  Church  is 
one  great  process  of  developing  and  harmonizing  and  con- 
veying to  man  the  truth  thus  cast  into  the  fallows  of  her  soil. 
It  is  not  new  truth,  for  He  gave  the  germ,  and  no  power  in 
man  could  have  developed  it  without  the  germ,  any  more  than 
it  could  produce  the  oak  without  the  acorn.  It  is  the  same 
truth,  as  He  taught  it,  but  with  that  process  passed  upon  it 
which  He  intended  when  He  gave  it  in  such  a  form,  and  when 
He  made  a  living  Body,  to  be  called  by  His  name,  to  propa- 
gate His  teaching,  to  collect  His  members  into  one,  and  to 
fill  the  earth  with  the  knowledge  which  He  brought. 

Such  a  work,  therefore,  the  root  and  authorization  of  which 
we  have  been  attempting  to  delineate  in  this  paper, 
stretches  over  the  whole  field  which  Truth  and  Grace  occupy, 
and  over  all  the  relations  of  men  which  are  summed  up  in 
what  they  are  to  believe  and  what  they  are  to  do,  These 
ramifications  are  all  but  endless.  But  to  all  these  extends 
that  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  His  fourfold  character  of  the 
Spirit  of  Unity,  Verity,  Charity,  and  Sanctity,  which  is  the 
result  of  the  Incarnation,  and  which  makes  the  Church.  What 
we  have  said  here  has  a  special  relation  to  Truth,  and  to 
Christian  morals  as  resting  upon  Christian  dogma.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  Truth  from  Grace,  in  their  actual 
operation  as  powers  :  faith  and  charity  in  the  Christian  are 
linked  together,  as  the  intellect  and  the  will  are  one  soul. 
What  we  have  said  is  but  an  introduction  to  a  sketch  of  the 
great  evolution  of  dogmatic  truth  through  eighteen  centuries  : 
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but  in  recording  its  rise,  the  secret  of  its  growth,  and  the 
source  of  its  strength,  it  was  impossible  not  to  bring  out  the 
great  fact  that  Christianity  was  nothing  less  than  a  divine  life 
produced  in  the  world  over  against  the  existing  heathenism, 
and  laying  hold  of  the  whole  soul  of  man,  in  which,  as  we 
have  just  said,  intellect  and  will  are  inseparable.  It  did  not 
consist  in  anything  which  individuals  believed,  however  true  ; 
but  in  a  society  of  which  Truth  and  Grace  were  the  joint 
spring,  and  it  was  produced  in  the  midst  of  a  world  which 
had  to  a  great  extent  forfeited  both  Truth  and  Grace,  while 
both  returned  to  it  as  the  gift  of  Christ  assuming  man's 
nature.  This  error  and  distraction  of  heathenism,  and  this 
great  unity  of  Christian  life  grounded  in  faith  and  charity, 
which  rose  up  against  it,  were  profoundly  felt  by  all  the 
Fathers,  being  eye-witnesses  of  the  old  world  and  the  new. 
Their  writings  express  it  again  and  again,  with  the  vividness 
which  only  eye-witnesses,  who  are  likewise  actors  and  suf- 
ferers, feel.  In  nothing,  perhaps,  do  they  so  differ  from 
modern  writers  as  in  the  energy  with  which  they  appreciate 
the  supernatural  character  of  the  Christian,  and  the  wonderful 
being  and  endowment  of  that  Christian  Body  which  impressed 
this  character  on  its  members.  One  cause,  we  may  suppose, 
of  this  was  the  sight  of  heathenism  before  them  with  all  its 
impurities  and  its  impotence  to  produce  good.  So  they  were 
not  even  tempted  to  that  naturalism  which  is  the  besetting 
sin  of  our  age  and  these  countries.  It  would  have  seemed  to 
them  not  only  an  ingratitude  but  an  absurdity  to  refer  to  the 
inborn  force  of  humanity  a  change  equally  of  the  intellect  and 
of  the  will  which  they  saw  to  belong  only  to  the  power  of 
Christ  revealed  in  His  Church.  We  will  cite  one  such  passage 
as  a  conclusion  to  this  paper,  and  because  it  represents  the 
whole  train  of  thought  which  we  have  been  drawing  out.* 

"  Of  this  sacrament,  this  sacrifice,  this  priest,  this  God, 
before,  having  been  made  of  a  woman,  He  entered  on  his 
mission,  all  sacred  and  mystical,  angelic  and  miraculous 
appearances  to  our  fathers,  as  well  as  their  own  deeds,  were 
resemblances,  in  order  that  every  creature  might  in  a  manner 
by  its  acts  speak  of  that  One  destined  to  come,  in  whom 
should  be  the  salvation  of  all  that  were  to  be  restored  from 
death.  For  as  we  had  started  away  from  the  one  true 
supreme  God  by  the  injustice  of  impiety,  and  fallen  out  of 
harmony  with  Him,  and  become  unstable  as  water,  and  wasted 
ourselves  on  a  multitude  of  vanities,  rent  in  pieces,  and  hanging 
in  tatters  to  every  piece,  need  was  there  that  by  the  will  and 

*  S.  Aug.  de  Trin.,  iv.  11,  12,  Tom.  viii.  817, 
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command  of  a  compassionating  God  this  multitude  of  objects 
itself  should  utter  a  cry  in  unison,  calling  for  One  to  come ; 
and  that  thus  called  upon  this  One  should  come,  and  that  the 
multitude  should  attest  together  that  the  One  had  come :  and 
so  we,  discharged  from  the  burden  of  this  multitude,  should 
come  to  One ;  and  dead  in  our  soul  by  many  sins,  and  from 
our  sin  doomed  to  death  in  the  flesh,  should  love  that  One, 
who,  being  without  sin,  died  for  us  in  the  flesh  :  and  believing 
on  Him  when  risen,  and  with  Him  rising  again  in  the  Spirit 
through  faith,  should  be  justified,  being  in  the  One  Just  made 
one  :  and  should  not  despair  of  rising  again  in  our  very  flesh, 
beholding  our  Head  being  one  going  before  his  many  mem- 
bers ;  in  whom  now,  cleansed  by  faith,  and  hereafter  restored 
by  vision,  and  reconciled  by  the  Mediator  to  God,  we  might 
inhere  in  the  One,  enjoy  the  One,  and  continue  One  for 
ever. 

"  Thus  the  Son  of  God,  Himself  at  once  the  Word  of  God 
and  Son  of  man,  Mediator  of  God  and  men,  equal  to  the 
Father  by  the  unity  of  the  godhead,  and  partaker  of  us 
through  the  assumption  of  the  manhood,  interceding  with  the 
Father  for  us  through  that  which  was  man,  yet  not  concealing 
that  as  God  He  was  one  with  the  Father,  thus  speaks :  '  Nei- 
ther pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  those  also  who  shall  believe 
through  their  word  on  Me,  that  all  may  be  one,  as  Thou, 
Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  One 
in  Us,  that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me. 
And  the  glory  which  Thou  gavest  Me,  I  have  given  them, 
that  they  may  be  One  as  we  also  are  One/  He  said  not,  that 
I  and  they  may  be  One  thing,  although  in  that  He  is  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  and  the  Church  His  Body,  He  might  say, 
I  and  they  not  One  thing,  but  One  person,  because  the  Head 
and  the  Body  is  One  Christ.  But  marking  His  Godhead  as 
consubstantial  with  the  Father  (whence  in  another  place  He 
says,  I  and  the  Father  are  One  thing),  He  wills  that  His  own 
should  be  One  thing  in  their  own  kind,  that  is,  in  the  con- 
substantial  parity  of  the  same  nature,  but  in  Him,  because  in 
themselves  they  could  not,  as  severed  from  each  other  by 
diversity  of  pleasures,  desires,  and  impurities  of  sin.  From 
these  they  are  cleansed  through  the  Mediator,  so  as  to  be  One 
Thing  in  Him,  not  merely  by  the  same  nature  in  which  all 
from  mortal  men  become  equal  to  the  angels,  but  likewise  by 
the  same  will  breathing  in  perfect  harmony  together  into  the 
same  beatitude,  welded,  as  it  were,  by  the  fire  of  charity  into 
One  Spirit.  For  this  is  the  force  of  His  words,  That  they  may 
be  One,  as  We  also  are  One  :  that  as  the  Father  and  the  Son 
are  One  not  only  in  equality  of  substance,  but  also  in  will,  so 
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these  also  between  whom  and  God  the  Son  is  Mediator,  may 
be  One  Thing  not  merely  by  being  of  the  same  nature,  but 
also  by  the  same  society  of  affection.  And  the  very  point 
that  He  is  Mediator,  by  whom  we  are  reconciled  to  God,  He 
indicates  in  the  words,  '  I  in  them  and  Thou  in  Me,  that  they 
may  be  consummated  into  One/  Thus  as  through  the  medi- 
ator of  death  we  had  receded  from  our  Creator,  stained  and 
alienated,  so  through  the  Mediator  of  life  we  might  be  purified 
and  reconciled,  wherein  consist  our  true  peace  and  stable  union 
with  Him." 


AET.  VIIL— ROME  AND  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Allocution  pronounced  by  our  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  IX.,  in  the  Secret 
Consistory  of  20th  November,  1867. 

A  YEAR,  since,  writing  in  this  place,  we  ventured  to  say 
these  words,  "  The  year  that  has  begun  commences  in 
all  probability  a  period  far  more  critical  in  the  history  of  the 
Papacy  than  any  of  us  can  even  now  venture  to  conceive  ;  but 
we  live  in  the  assured  hope  and  confirmed  conviction  that  that 
period  will  end  in  the  mutual  destruction  of  its  enemies,  and 
in  a  triumph  of  the  Church  manifest  to  all  mankind."  That 
indications  of  the  commencement  of  such  a  period  may  be 
found  in  the  events  of  the  past  year,  we  may  now  perhaps  pre- 
sume to  say ;  but  that  we  are  only  at  the  very  beginning  of  such 
a  period,  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  work  that  will  occupy  the 
piety,  the  energy,  and  the  chivalry  of  Christendom  for  pro- 
bably the  space  of  another  generation,  we  rest  convinced.  The 
struggle  between  Rome  and  the  Revolution  has  barely  begun. 
This  time  twelvemonth  the  French  flag  had  just  been  lowered 
from  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo,  and  men  said  that  the  Emperor, 
having  with  infinite  trouble  succeeded  in  escaping  from  an 
impracticable  position,  would  take  good  care  never  to  allow 
himself  to  be  so  involved  again.  Nevertheless,  the  French  flag 
has  since  returned  to  Rome,  in  the  name  not  so  much  of  the 
French  Emperor  as  of  the  French  Legislature  and  nation,  and 
the  military  honour  of  France  is  at  this  moment  pledged  to 
the  defence  of  the  Pope's  'civil  sovereignty  in  a  way  that  it 
was  not  at  the  time  of  the  Convention  of  September,  or  even 
of  the  original  intervention  ordered  by  the  Republic  in  1849. 
When  the  French  flag  was  so  withdrawn  from  Rome,  the 
world  waited  not  very  impatiently,  but  with  a  perfectly  cool 
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confidence,  to  see  the  fabric  of  the  Papal  sovereignty  fall 
asunder  of  its  own  accord.  It  was  believed  that  the  Roman 
population  was  altogether  disaffected — that  whenever  the 
Party  of  Action  gave  a  certain  signal,  the  whole  edifice  of  the 
Pontifical  administration  would  come  down  with  a  crash — and 
then  happy  Italy  should  behold  Pius  IX.  vanishing  in  a 
Spanish  frigate,  while  Victor  Emmanuel  embraced  Garibaldi  on 
the  Capitol.  But  weeks  and  then  months  wore  away.  The  Roman 
Government  discharged  its  difficult  duties  with  its  ordinary 
diligence,  and  with  the  greater  ease  that  any  administration 
must  feel  on  being  relieved  from  the  conflicting  authority  and 
the  considerable  charge  of  a  foreign  army  of  occupation.  The 
Eoman  population  exhibited  only  the  ordinary  silent  signs  of 
loyalty  and  contentment.  There  were  no  disturbances  in  the 
city,  except  a  few  outrages  of  the  character  of  that  of  Clerken- 
well — a  bomb-shell,  or  a  powder-grenade  flung  by  some  more 
than  usually  enthusiastic  and  nimble-heeled  Garibaldian 
opposite  a  church  door  or  a  public  office.  In  the  provinces  all 
was  perfectly  peaceful,  and  the  sudden  virulent  outbreak  of 
cholera  at  Albano,  and  several  other  points  of  the  Patrimony, 
gave  a  sad  but  perfect  occasion  for  proving  how  thorough  was 
the  harmony  which  existed  between  the  Papal  Government, 
the  foreign  soldiers  in  its  service,  and  the  Roman  peasantry. 
Eight  months  passed  after  the  French  had  evacuated  Rome, 
and  yet  Rome  did  not  seem  to  covet  the  honour  of  becoming 
capital  of  Italy.  Then  the  Revolution  suddenly  rushed  to  the 
rescue.  It  had  every  conceivable  advantage  of  opportunity  in  its 
favour.  The  Papal  Government  so  little  expected  attack  that  a 
large  proportion  of  its  foreign  troops  was  on  furlough.  The 
French  Government  was  supposed  to  be  altogether  occupied  with 
the  affairs  of  Germany.  The  Government  of  Florence  acted  with 
characteristic  baseness  and  bad  faith.  Its  frontier  was  so  ill- 
guarded  that  the  Garibaldian  bands  swarmed  across  it  by  the 
thousand,  and  its  own  soldiers  deserted  by  battalions.  Then 
the  Avatar  of  Revolution,  escaping  from  the  custody  of  a  fleet 
and  a  regiment  at  Caprera,  arrived  in  Florence,  had  conferences 
with  the  minister  who  was  going  out,  and  the  minister  who 
was  supposed  to  be  coming  in,  harangued  his  followers 
opposite  the  King's  palace,  and  proceeded  in  a  special  train  to 
the  seat  of  war.  Men  remembered  how  he  had  gone  to  Sicily 
with  a  thousand  followers,  far  less  sure  of  Cavour's  support  then 
than  of  Ratazzi's  now.  They  said  that  the  tread  of  his  foot 
on  its  soil  had  sufficed  to  shake  an  ancient  and  a  popular 
dynasty  out  of  its  throne,  and  that  an  army  of  100,000  men  had 
dispersed  at  the  sight  of  his  shirt.  From  Geneva  he  had 
announced  to  the  universe  that  he  was  going  to  Rome  in  order 
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to  depose  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  establish  the  religion  of 
God  -,  and  he  promised  his  bands,  in  words  forcible,  if  filthy, 
that  they  would  hardly  have  occasion  to  use  the  arms  of 
soldiers  with  such  an  enemy  as  they  would  meet  in  the  army 
of  the  Pope.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  simply  told.  In  those 
thin  ranks  of  young  men,  but  few  of  whom  had  ever  seen  war 
before,  stood  a  forlorn  hope  of  the  chivalry  of  Christendom,  the 
sons  of  the  Crusaders  face  to  face  with  the  vanguard  of  the 
Revolution.  Wherever  they  met  in  scuffle  or  skirmish,  and  at  last 
in  the  general  engagement  of  Mentana,  the  soldier  of  the  Pope 
could  afford  to  give  his  enemy  odds,  and  beat  him.  In  clashing 
and  in  steady  courage — in  rapidity  of  movement,  energy  and 
ardour  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  in  resolute  endurance  of  fatigue, 
and  patience  under  privation,  no  army  could  excel  that  of  His 
Holiness,  nor  equal  it  in  its  touching  charity  towards  its 
wretched  enemy — an  enemy  which  regarded  and  employed 
wholesale  assassination  as  one  of  the  legitimate  means  of  war. 
Often  after  the  battle  the  Papal  Zouave  passed  the  untasted 
fruit  to  the  parched  lips  of  the  Garibaldian,  or  told  the  surgeon 
to  dress  his  wounds  first.  The  charity  of  these  noble  soldiers 
was  of  the  same  quality  as  their  courage.  Nor  were  the  honours 
of  war  due  to  them  alone.  Throughout  the  invaded  districts, 
bands  of  the  peasantry  gave  them  active  support,  and  at 
their  own  desire  were  being  armed  and  embodied  as  militia 
by  the  Government  when  the  French  intervention  was  an- 
nounced. But  even  before  that  intervention,  no  military  man 
in  Europe  would  venture  to  say  that  the  Garibaldian  campaign 
had  a  chance  of  success,  such  was  the  front  that  the  Pope's 
army  and  the  Pope's  people  had  opposed  to  it  at  Bagnorua, 
Monte  Libretti,  Nerola,  Monte  Rotondo.  A  French  brigade 
brilliantly  closed  the  battle  of  Mentana,  in  which,  however,  the 
part  that  it  had  taken  was  so  little  observed  that  even  the 
French  Government  did  not  for  some  days  claim  its  due  share 
in  the  victory.  A  Government  telegram  from  Florence 
announced  to  the  world  that  Garibaldi  and  his  sons,  utterly  de- 
feated by  the  Papal  army,  had  fled  from  the  field  of  battle.  The 
prestige  of  the  Revolution  thus  sustained  its  first  shock.  The 
tide  which  had  overrun  Parma,  Modena  and  Tuscany,  the  Le- 
gations, the  Marches,  and  the  two  Sicilies,  had  broken  at  last — 
whether  to  rise  to  a  yet  higher  wave  or  to  ebb  slowly  away 
remains  to  be  seen.  But  in  that  brief  time  three  points  were 
conclusively  proved.  It  was  proved  that  the  Pope's  subjects  in 
the  City  and  in  the  Patrimony  are  loyal  to  his  rule  with  a 
loyalty  which  any  of  the  great  powers,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia, 
France,  or  England  (it  would  be  an  irony  to  speak  of  Italy) 
might  be  glad  to  see  transplanted  to  some  of  their  states.  It 
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was  proved  that  the  Roman  army,  whether  of  native  or 
foreign  origin,  stood  together  as  one  man,  gave  no  sign  of 
faltering  or  defection,  spared  its  enemy  neither  steel  nor  lead 
until  he  was  beaten,  and  was  then  ready  to  treat  him  with 
such  generosity  as  beseems  an  army  of  Christian  gentlemen. 
It  was  proved  that  the  French  nation  was  determined  that 
among  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos  in  this  age  should  be  a  loyal 
support  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  in  his  civil  dominions,  and  that 
on  this  point  at  least  the  Emperor  and  his  Government  should 
do  its  implicit  will.  Finally,  it  is  the  simple  truth  to  say  there 
is  only  one  Government  in  Europe  which  could  afford  to  be  so 
magnanimous  in  the  use  of  such  a  success.  The  Garibaldians 
had  committed  all  the  ordinary  crimes  of  civil  war,  and  some 
extraordinary  excesses.  They  had  mined  several  public 
buildings,  and  blown  up  one  with  the  loss  of  six  times  as  many 
lives  as  the  Clerkenwell  explosion  caused.  They  had  mur- 
dered men  in  cold  blood;  they  had  insulted  and  ill-treated 
prisoners ;  they  had  committed  scandalous  sacrileges  of  such 
a  nature  as  it  would  be  an  offence  to  pious  ears  to  repeat.  But 
the  Pope  sent  no  Garibaldians  to  the  gibbet  or  even  to  the 
galleys.  The  moment  his  enemies  were  at  his  mercy  he  only 
remembered  that  they  were  his  children,  and  sent  them  home 
with  his  forgiveness  and  his  blessing. 

While  for  a  brief  time  Rome  enjoys  the  repose  necessarily 
consequent  upon  a  victory  so  complete  both  in  a  moral  and  a 
material  point  of  view,  all  Christendom  may  well  admire  and 
emulate  the  splendid  example  which  France  has  set  to  other 
nations.  There  has  not  been  a  more  remarkable  reaction  of 
opinion  in  our  times  than  that  Catholic  reaction,  the  force  of 
which  has  compelled  the  Emperor,  evidently  against  his  natural 
inclination  and  the  steady  course  of  his  policy  for  the  last  eight 
years,  to  assume  as  a  permanent  obligation  of  French  public 
honour  the  defence  of  the  civil  sovereignty  of  the  Holy  See  in 
its  present  extent.  The  friends  of  Constitutional  Government 
in  France  have  a  right  to  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the  first  great 
triumph  of  a  Parliamentary  majority  under  the  Empire  (for 
in  comparison  with  it  the  vote  on  the  Pelikao  dotation 
is  not  worthy  of  mention)  was  the  triumph  of  that 
majority  which  sustained  M.  Thiers  in  compelling  the  Im- 
perial Government  to  declare  itself  without  reserve  and 
without  ambiguity  for  the  Pope.  This  too  is  a  great 
moral  and  material  victory,  a  sign  of  reviving  enlightenment 
in  a  blundering  and  criminal  age,  a  proof  that  there  is  true 
progress  more  or  less  possible  in  a  world  fast  falling  into 
anarchy  and  bankruptcy — this  spectacle  of  a  great  Catholic 
people  uttering  its  will  unanimously  by  the  voices  of  its 
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elected  representatives  in  a  policy  perfectly  flowing  from  its 
religious  instincts  and  its  national  traditions.  It  is  the  more 
welcome  to  us  because  it  removes  at  once  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  French  Government  to  the  Holy  See  out  of  the 
degrading  category  of  dynastic  questions.  The  French  flag 
went  to  Eome  in  1849  under  the  Republic,  and  returned  to 
Rome  in  1867  under  the  Empire,  because  the  French  nation, 
which  is  Catholic  before  being  either  Bourbonist  or  Bona- 
partist,  Orleanist  or  Republican,  so  willed  it.  And  the  event 
which  happened  in  the  French  Corps  Legislatif  a  month  ago 
is  chiefly  valuable  because  it  is  an  authentic  record  that  the 
French  nation  regards  the  protectorate  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff"  in  his  civil  principality  as  a  canon  of  its  foreign  policy 
— to  be  violated  at  the  peril  of  its  dynasty  for  the  time  being. 
"  It  is  a  curious  fact/'  said  M.  Thiers,  quite  lately,  to  one  of 
our  friends,  "  it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  whenever  I  have  to  speak 
on  religious  questions,  I  feel  that  the  House  goes  with  me 
as  one  man,  and  this  happens  on  no  other  occasion."  But 
what  is  the  secret  of  it  ?  France,  deprived  of  the  blessing  of 
an  authentic  government  ever  since  the  Revolution — for  the 
Restoration  was  achieved  by  foreign  bayonets,  and  every  other 
Government  established  by  coup  d'etat  or  barricades — lives 
subject  to  the  constant  torment  of  revolutionary  passions ;  but 
she  remains  Catholic  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  and  becomes 
more  and  more  Catholic  every  day  in  the  habit  of  her  life. 
Let  her  see  a  Catholic  interest  in  peril  anywhere  in  the  world, 
and  the  blood  of  her  saints  and  soldiers  flames  through  all  her 
veins.  Again,  the  class  of  men  upon  whom  is  now  devolving 
the  real  burden  of  French  affairs,  in  the  Legislature,  in  the 
Council  of  State,  in  the  Ministry,  on  the  Bench,  are  in  a  great 
measure  men  of  very  different  religious  ideas  from  their  pre- 
decessors. They  are  the  men  who,  as  college  youths,  flocked 
to  Lacordaire's  and  de  Ravignan's  Conferences,  regarded 
Montalembert  as  the  ideal  of  a  Catholic  leader,  and  helped 
Ozanam  to  found  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  "  The 
men  of  forty  govern  the  world ;"  and  such  men  are  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  good  Catholics  nowadays  in  France, 
especially  in  official  life.  "  Mais  c'est  un  clerical !"  observed 
to  the  Emperor  one  of  his  confidants  on  hearing  of 
M.  Pinard's  appointment  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 
"  Je  le  sais  bien,  mais  cela  m'est  egal }3  was  His  Ma- 
jesty's curt  reply.  There  are  great  gaps  in  the  band  of 
statesmen  who  shared  his  councils  ten  years  ago.  MM. 
de  Morny,  Fould,  Billault,  Thouvenel,  have  prematurely 
died;  de  Persigny,  Walewski,  and  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  appear 
to  have  permanently  lost  the  Imperial  confidence.  M. 
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Rouher's  authority  has,  in  consequence,  lately  attained  such  a 
supremacy  that  men  speak  of  the  Yice-Emperor.  On  the 
opposition  side,  there  is  only  one  even  presentable  candidate 
for  office,  M.  Olivier,  and  even  he  appears  to  be  much  more 
impossible  than  presentable.  The  Emperor  must  therefore 
choose  his  ministers  from  among  the  majority  or  the  class  of 
men  in  whom  the  majority  have  confidence — and  the  majority- 
is  Catholic  first  and  Imperialist  afterwards,  which  is  the  precise 
reason  why  M.  Thiers  is  enthusiastically  applauded  when  he 
speaks  on  the  affairs  of  Rome,  and  heard  with  cold  curiosity 
on  all  other  topics. 

That  the  Emperor  intended  to  evade  his  duty  towards 
the  Pope  at  the  commencement  of  the  recent  crisis  is  un- 
fortunately only  too  evident.  For  weeks  before  the  crisis 
came,  Garibaldian  committees  were  openly  occupied  in  every 
principal  Italian  town  getting  ready  men  and  material  for  the 
invasion.  Garibaldi  himself  had  most  publicly  declared  his 
intentions.  The  French  Government  did  not  call  upon  the 
Government  of  Florence  to  dissolve  the  committees  and 
prosecute  their  president.  But  on  the  30th  of  September, 
while  the  Roman  population  was  in  a  state  of  complete  tran- 
quillity, a  strange  communication  took  place  between  the 
two  Governments.  Signer  Ratazzi  telegraphed  to  his 
minister  at  Paris  these  words  : — 

It  appears  certain  that  within  a  few  days  a  revolution  will  break  forth 
at  Borne,  which,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  prevent. 
We  have  been  able  to  resist  the  movement  which  manifested  itself  in  Italy, 
respecting  and  causing  to  be  respected  the  Convention  of  the  15th  of 
September,  and,  even  at  the  risk  of  wounding  the  national  sentiment,  we  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  case  the  Pontifical  troops  should  suffice  to  suppress  the 
movement.  But  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  assist  as  in- 
different spectators  at  the  establishment  in  Rome  of  a  government  which 
might  be  dangerous  to  Italy  and  the  monarchy.  In  presence  of  such  an 
eventuality,  which  has  not  been  foreseen  by  the  Convention,  we  shall 
be  necessarily  constrained  to  intervene  in  order  to  save  public  order  and  to 
protect  our  institutions.* 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  not  in  the  least  degree  ignorant 
— the  despatches  of  his  Government  and  the  speeches  of  his 
Ministers  prove  it,  and  facts  have  proved  it — that  there  was 
not  the  slightest  disposition  towards  a  revolution  on  the  part 
of  the  Roman  population,  and  that  S.  Ratazzi's  description  of 
the  conduct  of  his  Government  in  regard  to  the  Convention  of 
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September  was  a  flagrant  falsehood.  It  was  an  occasion,  if 
ever  there  was  one,  in  which  it  was  His  Majesty's  duty  and 
policy  to  make  his  mind  plainly  known.  But  what  did  he 
say  ?  This  is  S.  Nigra's  account  of  it,  dated  4th  October,  and 
it  has  not  been  contradicted : — 

His  Majesty  has  said  to  me  that  the  question  of  deciding  what  shall  be 
done  in  the  case  of  a  republican  revolution  at  Rome  cannot  be  resolved 
a  priori  independently  of  the  circumstances  which  may  have  provoked  it  ; 
that  the  conduct  of  the  two  governments  must  be  chiefly  guided  by  these 
circumstances,  and  by  the  impression  which  they  may  produce  upon  public 
opinion;  that  for  the  moment  all  immediate  danger  appears  to  have 
vanished,  and  that  regarding  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  he  feels  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  promise  that  in  the  case  of  new  events,  his  government  will  abstain 
from  taking  resolutions  and  measures  without  having  first  put  itself  in  com- 
munication with  the  government  of  the  King,  and  endeavouring  to  act  in 
accord  with  it* 

Every  one  knows  what  the  conduct  of  the  Government  of 
Florence  became  from  this  date  forward.  On  the  12th  the 
Emperor,  while  "  still  recognizing  the  sincerity  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Government  of  the  King/'  said  that  if  the  Italian 
army  was  unable  to  prevent  invasion  of  the  Papal  States 
by  the  Garibaldian  bands,  the  French  Government  must  act. 
To  this  S.  Ratazzi  had  the  inconceivable  effrontery  to  reply : — 
"  They  are  isolated  volunteers,  and  not  Garibaldian  bands,  who 
enter  the  Roman  territory.  If  the  Roman  population  remains 
tranquil,  it  is  due  solely  to  the  attitude  of  the  Government  of 
the  King,  which  renders  impossible  any  invasion  of  sufficient 
importance  to  provoke  an  insurrection.  ...  I  believe 
that  affairs  have  arrived  at  such  a  pass,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  an  occupation  of  the  Pontifical  territory  by  part  of  our 
army.  It  is  the  only  way  to  make  an  end  of  it.  ...  At 
all  events,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  Imperial 
Government  understand  that  a  French  intervention  would  be 
the  most  unfortunate  resolution  which  it  could  adopt,  and  that 
it  would  compel  us  to  recur  to  the  most  dangerous  expedients 
in  order  to  save  ourselves  from  its  consequences."t  Then 
hearing  that  French  intervention  was  beginning  to  be  really 
contemplated,  he  declared  :  "  If  the  French  troops  are  sent  to 
Rome,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  interfere,  and  we  shall  cer- 
tainly occupy  the  Pontifical  territory.  It  is  for  us  an 
absolute  necessity,  if  we  want  to  avoid  a  civil  war  and  to  save 
our  institutions/''  Still  the  Imperial  Government  hesitated, 
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and  S.  Ratazzi' s  threats  seemed  to  liave  a  certain  effect.  On 
the  loth  of  October,  S.  Nigra  telegraphed  :  "  My  observations 
have  produced  a  certain  effect.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  feel 
altogether  at  ease.  In  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  one  might 
perhaps  propose,  with  some  chance  of  success,  the  following 
combination  : — The  Italian  troops  will  occupy  the  Pontifical 
territory  in  order  to  re-establish  order ;  tranquillity  once 
restored,  they  will  resume  their  position  on  the  frontiers. 
During  this  interval,  Italy,  in  concert  with  France,  shall 
propose  a  Congress  of  the  Great  Powers  to  be  held  at  Florence, 
to  settle  the  Roman  question  definitively."  To  this  Signor 
Ratazzi  replied :  "  Occupation  by  all  means,  but  no  Congress, 
or  at  least  only  a  Congress  to  provide  guarantees  for  the 
exercise  of  the  Pope's  spiritual  powers/'  It  is  interesting  to 
reflect  that  at  this  date  the  Sub-Alpine  Prime  Minister  con- 
sidered the  Pope's  temporal  government  was  utterly  at  an  end, 
and  believed  himself  in  a  condition  to  fulminate  a  threat  of  war 
againstFrance.  "  We  wish,  if  possible"  he  telegraphs,  "  to  avoid 
a  Congress,  as  we  do  not  believe  it  will  yield  any  favourable 
results.  It  would  be  necessary,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it 
should  be  well  understood  that  its  business  should  be  to  secure 
the  spiritual  independence.  ...  I  have  already  recom- 
mended you  to  address  all  your  efforts  to  prevent  the  French 
occupation.  Hold  it  for  certain  that  we  are  resolved  to  cross 
the  frontier  with  our  troops,  and  to  make  them  march  on  Rome 
at  the  first  news  of  the  departure  of  the  French  fleet  from 
Toulon."  It  was  only  after  this  most  insolent  message  that 
the  French  Government  finally  decided  to  dispatch  its  expe- 
dition. This  point  was  settled  in  principle  at  a  council  of  the 
ministers  held  at  Saint  Cloud  on  October  16th.  Never- 
theless, the  Emperor's  mind,  and  even  the  Vice-Emperor's, 
appeared  still  to  vacillate.  On  the  day  after  this  council,  S. 
Nigra  writes  : — "  M.  Rouher  would  wish  a  double  intervention 
operated  in  concert,  but  he  will  not  take  the  initiative  of  such 
a  proposition."  On  that  same  day,  however,  the  Pope  declared 
that  he  would  abandon  Rome  if  Italy  intervened.  This  simple, 
straightforward  declaration  seems  to  have  exercised  a  mag- 
netic effect  on  the  attitude  of  the  French  Government.  >S. 
Nigra  was  obliged  to  telegraph  immediately  to  Florence  these 
definitive  words: — "The  Imperial  Government  will  not  admit 
of  the  intervention  of  our  troops  under  any  circumstances. 
If  a  revolution  should  break  forth  at  Rome,  that  revolution 
will  be  regarded  here  as  the  consequence  of  our  invasion;" 
and  on  the  following  day  he  urged  on  S.  Ratazzi  the  necessity 
of  showing  by  some  vigorous  act  which  should  remove  all 
doubt  the  firm  intention  of  the  Government  of  the  King  to 
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repress  the  movement.  The  Emperor,  even  when  face  to 
face  with  all  this  incoherent  insolence,  long  hesitated,  delayed, 
then  revoked  the  order  for  the  sailing  of  the  squadron ; 
and  after  it  had  sailed,  still  tried  to  recall  it.  As  long  as  it 
was  possible,  he  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  ambiguous  policy 
so  fatal  to  French  honour,  so  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  the 
Holy  See,  which  the  successive  attempts  of  Italian  assassins 
upon  his  life  for  so  many  years  past  first  led  him  into.  But  at 
last  the  voice  of  the  French  nation  became  too  clear  and  too 
stern  to  be  mistaken. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  Emperor  had  asked  the  French 
nation  to  eat  dirt.  In  the  summer  of  1866,  when  Austria  and 
Prussia  went  to  war,  he  was,  or  was  supposed  to  be,  arbiter  of 
Europe.  Then  it  happened  that  in  the  course  of  a  war  of  a 
week,  it  became  demonstrated  that  Prussia  was  the  superior  mili- 
tary power  to  France,  and  ready  to  test  its  supremacy  if  France 
should  venture  to  covet  an  inch  of  soil  beyond  her  northern  fron- 
tier. Italy,  under  cover  of  the  Prussian  alliance,  insulted  France 
in  the  matter  of  the  cession  of  Yenetia ;  the  United  States  or- 
dered the  French  army  to  evacuate  Mexico ;  and  without  con- 
sideration for  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  the  French  Government 
settled  the  terms  of  evacuation  with  the  Cabinet  of  Washington, 
just  as  it  had  arranged  the  terms  of  the  Convention  of  Septem- 
ber, without  reference  to  the  Pope.  The  dreadful  death  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  followed — a  stain  on  the  second  em- 
pire hardly  differing  in  degree  from  that  of  the  Due  d'Enghien's 
on  the  first.  Though  the  Exposition  drew  all  the  world  and 
half  the  world's  Sovereigns  to  Paris,  Paris  itself  was  ill  at 
ease.  Panic  had  established  itself  on  the  Bourse.  The  great 
financial  lever  of  the  empire,  the  Credit  Mobilier,  seemed 
threatened  with  ruin.  Men  who  know  the  world  well  say 
the  South  Sea  Bubble  would  be  but  a  trifle  to  its  fall.  But, 
by  a  desperate  effort,  its  difficulties  were  averted  or  delayed. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Government  of  Florence  thought 
that  France  might  be  brought  to  bear  the  last  and  deadliest 
insult  to  its  honour ;  and  if  France  had  allowed  its  Emperor 
to  pursue  his  own  policy,  King  Victor  Emmanuel  would  pro- 
bably be  wintering  in  the  Quirinal.  But  as  soon  as  the  French 
people  heard  of  the  Garibaldian  invasion,  and  of  the  glorious 
resistance  which  the  Papal  volunteers  (so  many  of  whom 
bore  the  oldest  and  bravest  names  in  France)  were  making 
against  tremendous  odds,  a  cry  of  wrath  and  shame  rose  from 
the  whole  nation.  Reports  came  up  from  each  department 
that  a  spirit  of  surly  and  stubborn  discontent  was  spreading 
fast  among  the  soundest  part  of  the  population.  Many  of  the 
most  influential  members  of  the  two  Houses  wrote  in  an  angry 
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tone  to  the  Prime  Minister,  protesting  against  the  wavering 
policy  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  Italian  manoeuvres 
and  attacks.  Significant  threats  of  defection  were  even 
uttered,  and  the  impression  was  deepened  by  the  bold  and 
uncompromising  attitude  of  the  clergy,  headed  by  their 
Bishops  and  Cardinals. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  France  when  the  Chambers 
met  on  the  18th  of  November.  The  battle  of  Mentana  had 
been  fought  on  the  3rd ;  Garibaldi  re-arrested  on  the  4th  ;  the 
Italian  troops  withdrawn  from  the  Papal  territory  on  the  5th. 
So  far  all  had  gone  well  for  Catholic  interests  and  the  honour 
of  France.  But  even  at  this  date  it  began  to  be  whispered 
that  the  Emperor  was  disappointed  at  the  completeness  of  his 
own  success ;  and  that  in  the  conditions  of  the  Conference,  for 
which  invitations  were  issued  on  the  9th,  much  was  about  to 
be  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Government  of  Florence. 
Just  before  the  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Bodies,  it  became 
known  that  General  Menabrea  had  actually  summoned  the 
French  Government  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  the  Pontifical 
territory  ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  evacuation  had  really  been 
commenced  post  hoc,  and  apparently  propter  hoc.  The  French 
flag  was  in  fact  formally  lowered  at  Eome  on  the  3rd  of 
December.  It  was  on  that  day  that  the  debate  commenced  in 
the  French  Corps  Legislatif.  All  that  indignant  dissatisfaction 
which  had  permeated  the  most  solid  and  loyal  part  of  French 
society,  and  which  tended  to  make  the  government  majority  at 
once  the  most  disciplined,  difficult,  and  intractable  element  in 
the  management  of  affairs ;  all  the  long-suppressed  national 
shame,  suddenly  culminated  to  achieve  for  the  great  orator 
of  the  Opposition  the  greatest  Parliamentary  triumph  that  has 
been  won  in  our  time.  Never  perhaps  before  has  a  great 
government  made  so  sudden  and  complete  a  transformation  of 
its  policy  under  the  mere  influence  of  opinion  as  the  Imperial 
Government  made  between  the  3rd  and  the  5th  of  December. 
The  Marquis  de  Moustier  came  down  to  the  House  as  the 
apologist  of  the  Government  of  Florence.  He  declared  that 
he  was  not  there  to  decide  which  side  was  right  or  which 
wrong  in  the  differences  between  that  Government  and  the 
Papacy.  He  spoke  of  the  Syllabus  as  a  work  which  should 
not  trouble  the  conscience  of  a  good  Frenchman  :  "  a  work  of 
circumstances,  a  work  much  more  political  than  religious,  the 
last  protest  of  the  ancien  regime  against  the  new  order  dating 
from  the  French  Revolution."  He  concluded  with  these 
words  : — "If,  after  all,  the  Conference  do  not  meet,  and  do  not 
succeed  in  settling  the  question,  we  shall  make  new  arrange- 
ments with  the  Italians,  and  leave  the  Pope  to  their  loyalty." 
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But  the  indignation  with  which  the  whole  House  heard  this 
declaration  was  so  extraordinary  and  so  pronounced  that  it 
was  judged  expedient  to  alter  the  words  in  the  official  report 
into  a  confused  statement,  that  in  case  the  Conference  failed, 
the  French  Government  would  fall  back  on  the  Convention 
of  1864,  requiring  from  the  Italian  Government  further 
guarantees  for  its  execution.  M.  Thiers  immediately  fol- 
lowed, and  in  a  speech  of  unmatched  ability,  both  as 
to  the  profundity  of  its  views  and  the  simple  energy 
of  its  style,  occupied  and  exhibited  the  whole  extent 
of  the  subject ;  so  that  when  he  had  spoken  the  House  seemed 
to  feel  that  nothing  more  remained  to  be  said,  and  that  it 
would  be  an  impertinence  to  interfere  between  the  orator, 
not  of  its  choice,  who  had  nevertheless  spoken  its  mind  so 
well,  and  the  Government  in  which  its  confidence  had  been  so 
rudely  shaken.  During  that  night  a  complete  change  came 
over  the  policy  of  the  Empire.  Doubtless  the  Foreign 
Minister  had  had  the  Emperor's  authority  for  what  he  said  on 
Wednesday,  but  M.  Thiers's  speech  was  not  a  more  com- 
plete contradiction  of  its  whole  tone  and  texture  than  was 
the  speech  which  the  Prime  Minister  delivered  soon  after  the 
House  met  on  Thursday.  He  began  by  a  fierce  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Italian  pretensions  to  Rome  as  part  of  a  scheme  of 
conspiracy  against  the  religion  and  public  order  of  Europe ; 
he  treated  with  haughty  scorn  the  audacious  stratagems  and 
treacheries,  and  the  real  weakness  of  the  Government  of 
Florence;  he  even  attacked  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  now,  as 
he  said,  suffering  the  chastisement  of  his  folly  in  leaguing 
with  the  Revolution  for  the  annexation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples ;  he  further  declared  that  when  he  heard  the  Opposition 
speak  of  the  Syllabus  as  a  casus  belli,  "his  spirit  and  his 
intelligence  were  both  confounded " ;  finally  he  exclaimed, 
"  Here  is  the  dilemma  :  The  Pope  needs  Rome  for  his  inde- 
pendence. Italy  aspires  to  Rome,  which  she  considers  as  an 
imperious  necessity  of  her  unity.  Very  well,  then.  Now  we 
declare,  in  the  name  of  the  French  Government,  Italy  shall  not 
possess  herself  of  Rome.  Never"  (and  the  word  was  echoed 
throughout  the  House),  "  never  will  France  suffer  that 
violence  to  be  done  to  her  honour  and  to  Catholicity.  She 
demands  the  energetic  application  of  the  Convention  of  the 
15th  September,  and  if  that  Convention  does  not  prove  for 
the  future  efficacious  enough,  she  will  supply  its  defects 
herself.  .  .  .  Italy  will  find  France  on  the  road  to  Rome,  the 
day  on  which  she  attempts  to  invade  the  Pontifical  territory. 
.  .  .  And  by  Rome  I  mean  the  actual  territory  of  the 
Holy  See  in  all  its  integrity.  There  is  not  the  least 
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equivoque  in  our  intention  on  this  subject."  M.  Rouher 
had  some  right,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  ask  the  House, 
as  he  did,  when  he  had  made  these  categorical  de- 
clarations, "  Is  that  clear  ?"  But  the  House  had  also  a  right 
to  remark  that  M.  de  Moustier,  speaking  in  the  same  place 
and  on  behalf  of  the  same  government,  only  twenty-four  hours 
before,  had  been  very  far  from  clear.  All  was  now,  however, 
forgotten,  except  the  simple  and  unsophisticated  programme 
of  the  Minister,  and  the  complete  solidarite  of  the  Assembly 
on  the  subject  was  shown  by  the  vote  which  followed,  in 
which  237  voted  for  the  order  of  the  day,  and  17  against. 

A  French  journalist  of  eminent  discernment,  writing  of  this 
great  Parliamentary  debate  a  few  days  afterwards,  said,  men 
will  in  future  speak  of  the  sitting  of  December  5th,  whenever 
they  speak  of  the  Convention  of  September  15th.  The  one  is 
the  exegetic  commentary  of  the  other.  And,  in  truth,  all  the 
events  which  have  since  happened  in  connection  with  the 
Roman  question  are  simply  corollaries  of  that  great  step 
towards  a  return  to  a  constitutional  system  of  government  in 
France.  The  Italian  Parliament  met  on  the  following  day, 
but  on  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  it  brought  the 
government  of  the  country  to  a  dead-lo~k.  The  Menabrea 
Ministry  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  two  on  the  22nd  of 
December,  and  its  defeat  was  intended  by  the  majority  of  those 
who  voted  as  a  reply  to  M.  Rouher' s  jamais,  jamais  !  This 
division  again  was  effected  by  what  men  of  the  world  call  an 
accident.  There  are,  it  seems,  in  this  astounding  assembly, 
two  Ultramontane  members,  Count  Crotti  and  S.  D'Ondes 
Reggio — persons,  we  should  say,  about  the  most  deserving  of 
sympathy  among-  articulate- speaking  Parliamentary  men. 
They  had  proposed  an  amendment  of  their  own  to  the  order 
of  the  day,  to  the  effect  that  Rome  was  the  capital,  not  of  Italy, 
but  of  the  Catholic  world,  and  so  were  obliged  to  vote  against 
the  Government,  which,  if  it  were  merely  a  question  of 
expediency,  they  would  probably  have  supported.  But  it 
happened  that  these  two  votes  made  the  difference  between  a 
majority  and  a  minority;  and  the  consequence  is  that  a 
ministerial  crisis  of  a  peculiarly  complicated  and  obstinate 
character  has  occurred.  In  the  state  at  which  Italian  affairs 
have  arrived  in  fact,  Parliamentary  government  is  all  but  impos- 
sible, and  being  so,  the  sooner  it  becomes  altogether  impossible 
the  better — Parliament  being,  we  take  it,  rather  a  means 
than  an  end.  The  Italian  Parliament  is  not  a  Parliament 
in  our  sense  of  the  word  at  all.  It  cannot,  in  the  first  place, 
produce  government  by  party,  or  give  anything  like  abiding 
confidence  to  its  statesmen.  The  list  of  ministers  since 
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Cavour's  death  is  a  little  limbo  of  ruined  reputations ;  men  who 
fall  one  after  another,  without  an  apparent  cause,  but  irretriev- 
ably. Where  now  is  the  austerely  pompous  Ricasoli,  half  Cato, 
half  Cloots?  What  has  become  of  the  nimble-minded,  not  too 
dainty-handed  Minghetti  ?  Why  does  La  Marmora,  the  hero 
of  Custozza,  and  who  has  won  victories  as  great  in  the  Senate, 
why  does  he  sulk  in  his  tent  ?  Ratazzi,  most  astute,  adroit, 
accomplished  of  Italian  statesmen,  beautifully  varnishing  the 
principles  of  Machiavelli  with  the  manner  of  Mephistopheles — 
over  what  a  precipice  has  he  tumbled  ?  Who  so  hopeless  as 
the  Minister  whose  name  is  even  imagined  to  mean  war  with 
France  ?  The  one  man  in  Italy  who  is  really  capable  of 
wielding  the  sword  of  State,  Cialdini,  has  again  and  again 
refused  to  form  a  Government — he  for  one  knowing  the  limits 
of  the  possible.  Surely  the  stars  of  Heaven  look  down  on  no 
more  tragically  ludicrous  spectacle  these  winter  nights  than  on 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  and  his  aide-de-camp,  putting  their 
not  over-luminous  heads  together  to  make  a  Ministry, — a 
Ministry  that  shall,  above  all  things,  exclude,  if  possible, 
every  person  who  ever  was  in  office  before.  What  would 
Englishmen  say  of  such  a  system  of  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment if  it  existed  in  Spain  or  Austria  ?  And  what  of  the 
Italian  discharge  of  that  other  great  function  of  Parliament, 
the  guardianship  of  the  finances  ?  This  year's  deficit  at 
Florence  is  estimated  at  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  sterling ; 
and  this  year  is  neither  worse  nor  better  than  any  year  since 
the  Italian  kingdom  came  to  be  known  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
How  long  it  can  stagger  on  through  debts  and  deficits  without 
actual  dissolution  is  almost  rather  a  question  for  the  actuary 
or  the  broker  than  the  politician.  Its  last  financial  act,  the 
refusal  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  Pontifical  Debt  of  the 
Marches  and  Legations,  is  a  dashing  stroke  of  political  un- 
wisdom. To  deny  its  obligation  to  pay  the  debt,  having  once 
admitted  it,  is  to  raise  again  the  question  of  its  right  to  those 
provinces.  Let  us  rejoice  that  it  has  done  so,  and  that  the 
Roman  Government  unhesitatingly  meets  the  liability ;  and 
let  our  Peter's  Pence  make  the  unexpected  pressure  only  a 
"flea-bite"  (to  borrow  Mr.  Disraeli's  fine  figure)  on  the 
Papal  treasury. 

The  year  that  begins  promises  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  in 
the  annals  of  the  Church.  It  begins  with  the  revival  of  a  spirit 
which  even  the  faithful  supposed  to  be  extinct ;  it  will  end 
with  the  opening  of  a  new  ecclesiastical  epoch.  When  Edmund 
Burke  heard  that  a  French  Queen  had  been  led  to  the  scaffold 
seventy  years  ago,  he  said  the  Age  of  Chivalry  is  dead.  Twenty 
years  ago  chivalry  seemed  to  have  had  a  false  resurrection,  and 
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men  feared  that  its  spirit  had  passed  into  the  Revolution — the 
red  shirt  of  the  Garibaldian  travestying  the  Crusader's  coat 
of  mail.  But  once  more,  thank  God,  the  young  men  of 
Christendom  are  touched  by  the  same  fire  that  fell  from  the 
lips  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  are  rallying  in  ranks  that  re- 
present every  Catholic  nation  round  the  throne  of  the  Pontiff. 
To  give  the  Pope  an  army  competent  thoroughly  to  defend  his 
present  territory  against  any  sudden  attack  is  a  duty  well  be- 
gun and  to  be  thoroughly  done.  When  the  General  Council 
shall  meet,  as  it  is  hoped  it  will  meet  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
it  is  meet  and  just,  right  and  available,  that  its  deliberations 
should  be  protected  by  a  rampart  of  the  chivalry  of  all  the 
Catholic  nations.  The  work  which  the  Council  has  to  do  is  a 
work  that  concerns  all  nations.  The  Syllabus,  which  we  may 
regard  as  a  programme  of  its  deliberations,  indicates  all  the 
evils  of  the  present  age,  from  its  false  epithets,  such  as  "  Pro- 
gress," and  "  Liberalism,"  and  "  Modern  Civilization,"  to  its 
frantic  propensity  towards  anarchy  and  its  utter  disregard  or 
rather  darkness  to  public  law — from  the  debased  standard  of 
its  moral  life,  more  and  more  tending  to  become  accepted  by 
the  civil  law,  to  the  disposition  of  its  Governments  to  regard 
(as  Mr.  Grattan  once  said)  "God  Almighty  as  a  tolerated  alien 
his  own  creation."  False  philosophies  and  false  politics,  a 


in 


return  to  Paganism  under  the  pretence  of  Progress,  an  armed 
peace  which  is  no  peace,  wars  made  without  warrant,  heresies 
turning  into  heathenisms,  the  steady  spread  of  one  giant 
schism  daily  becoming  more  intolerant  and  presumptuous,  and 
now  asserting  that  the  time  has  come  to  depose  the  Pope  from 
the  Primacy  of  Christendom  in  order  to  set  the  Czar  up  in  his 
place,*  the  awful  general  diminution  of  truths  among  men — 
such  is  what  we  see  around  us  in  the  world.  Such  is  its 
condition  as  depicted  by  our  present  Holy  Father  again  and 
again.  The  work  which  lies  before  a  General  Council  in  such 
an  age  is  weighty — weighty  as  that  which  called  together  the 
Fathers  of  Trent ;  but  no  Council  of  the  Church  has  ever  been 
unequal  to  the  height  of  its  inspiration  and  the  evils  of  its 
age,  nor  shall  the  Sixth  of  Lateran. 


*  Incredible  as  it  rnay  seem,  there  has  been  an  evidently  inspired  article 
to  this  effect  in  the  Moscow  Gazette,  an  official  organ,  within  the  last  month  ; 
and  the  idea  is  countenanced  by  the  recent  frightful  persecutions  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Poland  and  other  parts  of  the  Russian  dominions. 
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Pastorals  of  the  English  Bishops  on  the  Education  of  Catholics  at  the 
Protestant  Universities. 

SINCE  our  last  number,  all  the  English  bishops  have  earnestly  warned 
their  respective  subjects  against  education  at  the  Protestant  Universi- 
ties.    Our  readers  will  thank  us  for  here  recording  the  passage  which  their 
lordships  have  quoted,  from  that  letter  of  Propaganda  which  conveyed  the 
decision  of  the  Holy  See  : — 

"  You  will  clearly  explain  in  your  pastoral  letter  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
about  avoiding  the  danger  of  mortal  sin  ;  to  which  no  one  without  grievous 
sin  can  expose  himself,  unless  under  the  pressure  of  serious  and  adequate 
necessity,  and  unless  such  precautions  be  employed  as  may  remove  the  proxi- 
mate danger  of  sin.  In  the  present  case,  where,  as  his  Holiness  has  declared, 
those  who  frequent  the  universities  incur  an  intrinsic  and  most  grievous 
danger  to  purity  of  morals  as  well  as  to  faith,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
salvation,  who  can  fail  to  see  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  discover  circum- 
stances which  would  allow  Catholics,  without  sin,  to  attend  non-Catholic 
universities  ?  The  light  and  unstable  minds  of  youth,  the  errors  which  in 
such  institutions  are  imbibed  almost  through  the  atmosphere,  without  being 
counteracted  by  more  solid  doctrine,  the  very  great  power  which  human 
respect  and  the  taunts  of  their  companions  exercise  upon  young  men,  lead 
them  so  readily  and  so  immediately  into  the  danger  of  falling,  that  generally 
no  sufficient  reason  can  be  conceived  why  young  men  should  be  entrusted  to 
these  universities.  Such  being  the  case,  you  in  your  wisdom  will  so  use  the 
arguments  of  authority  and  reason  in  publishing  this  letter,  that  it  may  be  at 
length  clearly  seen,  as  well  by  all  the  clergy  as  by  the  faithful,  what  it  is  their 
duty  to  think  and  to  do  in  this  most  grave  matter." 

The  Holy  Father  then  has  himself  declared,  that  those  who  frequent  the  En- 
glish national  universities  "  incur  an  intrinsic  and  most  grievous  danger"  both 
to  faith  and  morals.  But,  argues  Propaganda,  it  is  in  itself  mortally  sinful  to 
expose  yourself  to  such  danger,  unless  under  the  pressure  of  necessity  ;  which 
here  does  not  exist.  "  It  is  next  to  impossible"  adds  the  Congregation,  "  to 
discover  circumstances  which  would  allow  Catholics  without  [mortal]  sin  to 
attend  non-Catholic  universities." 
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Rome    and  the    Revolution.      A  Sermon  preached  by  HENRY   EDWARD, 
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no  English  Catholic  has  mastered  by  any  means  so 
JL  thoroughly  as  the  Archbishop,  the  full  bearing  of  all  those  questions 
and  interests  which  are  concentrated  on  the  Holy  Father's  civil  sovereignty. 
Whenever  therefore  he  is  called  upon  to  express  himself  on  any  portion 
of  this  great  theme,  such  expression  must  be  taken,  not  as  an  isolated  frag- 
ment, but  as  part  of  one  profound  and  consistent  whole.  Our  readers  cannot 
do  better  than,  while  they  bear  this  fact  in  mind,  to  study  the  following 
passages  from  the  above-mentioned  two  sermons.  The  italics  are  our  own. 

"  All  the  enmities  against  the  Divine  truth  and  the  Divine  law,  against  the 
Church  and  its  morality,  against  religious  orders  and  the  priesthood,  fall  at 
once  upon  the  chief  witness  for  the  revelation  of  Christianity,  the  Head  of 
the  Church,  the  guardian  of  morality,  and  the  protector  of  the  priesthood. 
All  these  things  meet  eminently  in  his  person,  and  all  the  hatred  of  the 
world  against  these  things  he  bears  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  that  in  our 
behalf.  There  is  an  instinct  in  the  world  which  tells  it  that  if  the  shepherd 
be  smitten  the  sheep  of  the  flock  might  be  scattered  ;  that  if  the  head  of  the 
Christian  superstition  could  be  overthrown,  the  battle  would  be  half  won. 
Therefore  it  is  that  all  the  conspiracies  of  men  are  attracted  to  one  point. 
Their  whole  array  of  heresy  and  schism,  of  infidelity  and  impiety,  of  sedition 
and  revolution,  is  directed  against  the  person  who  in  himself  sums  up  and 
represents  to  the  world  the  rights  of  God  and  of  His  Church.  You  see  then 
before  you  the  two  persons,  and  the  two  systems.  The  conflict  is  perpetual, 
and  their  enmity  is  irreconcileable.  They  may  be  called  two  Churches  and 
two  Gospels.  On  the  one  side  is  the  Church  of  '  men  of  good  will,'  one, 
holy,  visible,  and  universal  ;  on  the  other,  the  ecclesia  malignantium,  as  the 
Scriptures  call  it,  the  Church  of  men  of  evil  will  ;  one  in  enmity  against  the 
Church  of  God,  though  manifold  as  the  multiplicity  of  evil  ;  unholy  in 
thought,  word,  deed,  intention  and  will  ;  invisible,  because  secret,  stealthy, 
subterraneous,  working  out  of  sight,  and  in  darkness  undermining  the  private 
purities  of  home,  the  public  order  of  States,  the  thrones  of  princes,  above  all 
the  throne  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  in  whom  both  spiritual  and  civil  powers 
unite.  It  is  not  more  certain  that  the  Catholic  Church  spreads  visibly  over 
the  earth  than  that  an  anti-Christian  conspiracy  of  infidelity  and  revolution 
spreads  in  secret  under  the  Christian  world.  These  two  systems  are  in 
presence  of  each  other.  Hitherto  the  Christian  order  has  maintained  its 
supremacy.  How  long  it  shall  endure,  God  only  knows.  So  long  as  there  is 
a  Christian  world,  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pontiffs  will  be  sustained  by 
its  conscience  and  its  instincts  ;  when  the  temporal  power  is  dissolved  the 
Christian  world  will  be  dissolved  with  it.  Therefore,  all  the  storm  is  pointed 
at  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  He  holds  the  key  of  the  position  ;  or  rather,  his  own 
sacred  person  is  its  strength.  And  these  two  Churches  have  their  two  Gospels. 
The  one  is  contained  in  the  Encyclical  and  Syllabus  of  Pius  IX.  in  1864.  In 
it  are  condemned  the  chief  errors  Avhich  are  now  menacing  the  Christian 
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society  of  the  world.  The  other  was  preached  the  other  day  at  Geneva.  In 
the  former  are  promulgated  the  great  truths  and  laws  on  which  the  Church, 
the  State,  and  the  family  repose.  It  declares  the  obligations  and  authority 
of  reason  and  revelation,  of  the  Christian  and  civil  law,  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  State.  It  confirms  the  lawful  authority  of  rulers,  and  the  duty  of  obedi- 
ence in  subjects.  It  is  the  Gospel  of  order,  peace,  and  purity  to  all 
mankind.  The  other  is  incomprehensible,  indeed,  but  happily  not  divine. 
Its  chief  dogmas  are  '  that  the  Papacy  must  be  destroyed,'  and  l  that  the 
religion  of  God  must  be  propagated  throughout  the  world.'  At  the  sound  of 
a  religion  to  be  propagated,  the  indevout  and  indocile  disciples  cried  '  No, 
no.'  But  the  religion  of  God  was  soon  so  explained  as  to  allay  their  fears. 
It  is  the  religion  of  science,  of  reason,  and  of  genius,  the  apostles  of  which  I 
will  not  name."  ("Rome  and  the  Revolution,"  pp.  13-15.) 

"The  influence  of  this  country  for  good  or  for  evil,  for  order  or  for 
disorder,  is  great.  As  a  Christian  and  an  Englishman  I  deplore  the  licence 
of  nameless  writing  and  irresponsible  speech,  which,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
throughout  the  whole  Pontificate  of  Pius  IX.,  has  encouraged  and  stimulated 
the  anti-Christian  revolutions  of  the  Continent.  We  have  among  us  public 
voices  which  make  themselves  heard  far  and  wide.  And  they,  too,  have 
preached  the  gospel  of  sedition.  They  ivould  not  have  proclaimed  the  same 
maxims  for  the  guidance  of  our  own  colonies  or  for  the  three  kingdoms  of  our 
own  country.  But  against  the  Pope  anything  is  lawful.  I  will  not  quote 
chapter  and  verse,  nor  name  the  evangelists  of  these  fatal  doctrines.  It  is 
enough  to  recite  a  few  axioms  of  their  political  morality.  We  are  told  that 
a  people  may  lawfully  at  any  time,  and  for  any  cause,  overthrow  its 
Government  :  that  the  will  of  the  people  is  a  sufficient  justifying  reason  : 
that  national  aspirations  are  legitimate  and  supreme  motives  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  a  Government,  even  though  confirmed  by  possession,  prescription, 
and  immemorial  right :  that  a  discontented  minority  may  lawfully  call  in  the 
aid  of  foreign  sedition  and  foreign  arms  to  overthrow  its  Government :  that 
the  principle  of  non-intervention  binds  Governments,  but  not  individuals  : 
that  even  Governments  bound  not  to  interfere  openly  may  do  so  secretly, 
that  they  may  do  by  '  moral  countenance  '  and  encouragement  in  words  what 
they  may  not  do  by  arms  :  that  they  may  look  on  approvingly  when  their 
subjects  sow  sedition  in  the  peaceful  provinces  of  neighbouring  states, 
organise  conspiracies  in  their  capitals,  and  send  arms  and  money  to  the 
conspirators.  All  these  things  have  been  publicly  preached  among  us  ;  and 
these  evil  seeds  wafted  all  over  the  three  kingdoms,  all  over  the  empire,  have 
already  fallen  en  a  prepared  soil  and  are  bearing  bitter  fruit.  We  designed 
them  only  for  our  neighbours,  or  only  for  the  Pope  ;  but  they  have  struck  root 
in  our  own  land,  and  we  shall  reap  as  we  have  sown.  As  a  Christian  and 
an  Englishman  I  protest  against  this  gospel  of  sedition  ;  and  I  pray  God  that 
my  country  may  not,  by  the  remotest  influence  or  by  a  passing  word,  be 
partaker  in  its  diffusion  ;  that  its  public  opinion,  and  loud  public  voice,  and 
the  power  of  its  Legislature,  may  be  restrained  by  Christian  order  and  by 
international  justice,  and  that  we  may  not  be  guilty  before  God  of  abetting 
by  the  lightest  act,  the  infidel  revolution  which  now  threatens  the  Vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ "  (pp.  18-20). 

"  There  is  a  unity  higher  than  the  unity  of  any  nation,  in  which  the 
welfare  of  all  nations  is  bound  up  :  the  unity  of  the  Christian  world. 
The  maintenance  of  this  unity  in  its  head  and  centre,  in  its  order,  and  laws 
of  national  justice  and  co-operation,  is  the  highest  interest  of  all  nations,  and 
the  guarantee  of  their  reciprocal  duties  and  rights.  England  isolated  itself 
from  the  Christian  world  in  religion  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  its  present 
attitude  of  political  isolation  is  the  inevitable  result.  Russia,  in  like  manner, 
is  cut  off  from  Europe  by  its  schism,  and  its  schism  dictates  its  policy. 


Prussia  is  still  half  united  to  the  Catholic  world.  The  other  nations  of 
Europe  are,  for  the  most  part,  or  altogether,  members  of  the  Catholic  unity 
It  is  not  possible  for  any  one  of  them  to  claim  the  Russian  or  English  exemp- 
tion from  national  responsibility  to  a  higher  unity,  without  renouncing  their 
Catholic  character.  This,  in  an  evil  hour,  Italy  has  been  lured,  taunted, 
tempted  to  do.  And  in  an  evil  hour  it  has  listened.  It  has  claimed  the 
capital  of  Christendom  by  a  vote  of  its  Parliament  as  the  capital  of  Italy, 
but  the  Catholic  world  will  not  submit  to  this  usurpation  :  and  France,  not 
as  France,  but  as  the  mandatory  of  the  Catholic  Powers,  has  defeated,  and 
will  defeat,  the  usurpation,  and  protect  the  centre  of  Catholic  unity  and  the 
Head  of  the  Catholic  world.  This  is  our  answer.  The  unity  of  Christendom 
will  not  make  way  for  the  unity  of  Italy.  (Christ  and  Antichrist,  pp.  6,  7.) 

"  The  Catholic  world,  neither  now  nor  hereafter — neither  at  the  decease 
of  Pius  IX.,  nor  yet  at  any  time — will  yield  one  shadow  of  the  inalienable 
right  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  to  the  Capital  of  Christendom  ;  nor  will  it  for 
a  moment  suffer  the  denial  of  its  own  supreme  right  and  duty  to  intervene 
for  the  protection  to  the  Holy  See.  The  moral  cordon  of  justice  and  order 
will  be  always  drawn  around  it ;  and  the  right  of  execution  will  never 
depart  from  the  Catholic  world.  In  the  days  of  Pius  IX.  it  is  France  alone 
which  has  executed  the  will  of  Christendom  ;  in  the  days  of  his  successor  it 
may  be  a  league  of  Catholic  Powers  or  the  force  of  two  hundred  millions 
concentrated  and  brought  to  bear  by  some  future  organization  which  shall 
give  expression  and  effect  to  their  will. 

"  For  twenty  years  the  anti-Christian  seditions  of  all  the  world  have  aimed 
at  the  overthrow  of  Koine,  at  the  destruction  of  the  Temporal  Power  first,  of 
t  he  Spiritual  Power  afterwards.  They  hate  the  Temporal  Power  much,  but 
they  hate  the  Spiritual  Power  more.  They  think  that  if  it  were  possible  to 
destroy  the  Temporal  Power,  the  Pontiffs  would  be  either  persecuted  or 
subject.  A  Pope  subject  to  a  Royal  Supremacy  would  reduce  the  Spiritual 
Supremacy  to  absurdity;  and  derision  would  be  a  keener  and  more  deadly 
weapon  against  Christianity  than  persecution.  For  this  end,  therefore,  all 
the  spirits  of  anti-Christian  revolution  have  united  against  Rome.  They 
have  poisoned  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  against  it  by  lying,  or  by  truths 
perverted,  which  are  the  worst  of  lies.  They  have  misled  and  influenced 
Governments,  stirred  up  popular  bigotry,  painted  the  Government  of  Rome 
in  the  darkest  and  falsest  colours,  organized  in  secret  a  propaganda  of 
sedition  to  disgust,  alienate,  and  goad  on  the  subjects  of  the  Holy  See  to 
discontent  and  to  rebellion.  Finally,  when  the  people  of  Rome  would  not  rebel, 
nor  accept  them  as  deliverers,  nor  take  the  bates  of  sedition,  the  revolutionary 
hordes  of  all  countries  entered  the  Roman  State  in  arms.  It  was  at  once 
proclaimed  as  the  rising  and  insurrection  of  the  Roman  State.  Foreign 
invasion  played  the  part  of  domestic  insurrection.  Every  act  to  seduce  or 
to  compel  the  peaceful  population  to  rise  has  been  used.  Provisional  Go- 
vernments, revolutionary  committees,  petitions  signed  by  imaginary  thousands, 
plebiscites,  proclamations,  conspiracies  in  Rome,  shells  thrown  among  the 
loyal  inhabitants,  gunpowder  plots,  mines  under  the  walls — all  has  been  tried, 
but  all  in  vain.  In  the  end,  moved  by  a  just  indignation,  delayed,  through 
Christian  endurance,  only  too  long,  the  soldiers  and  protectors  of  the  Holy  See 
crushed  and  scattered  the  lawless  bands  of  the  revolution.  It  was  a  just  and 
noble  act  for  the  Catholics  of  all  countries  to  sweep  the  seditions,  conspiracies, 
and  armed  outrages  of  foreign  invaders  out  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Church. 
If  the  unbelievers  of  other  countries,  banded  in  secret  societies,  have  a  right  to 
plot  the  overthrow  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  the  faithful  of  other  nations  have 
likeiuise  a  just  and  perfect  right,  in  open  and  lawful  array,  to  defend  hi*  per  son 
«•  ml  his  throne.  If  the  revolution  invade  his  State,  the  Catholic  world  has 
a  right  to  turn  it  out.  Foreign  aggressors  may  justly  be  destroyed  by  foreign 
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troops.  And  yet  no  Catholic  power  is  foreign  in  Home.  Every  Catholic  has 
a  right  in  the  Holy  See,  and  in  the  city  where  God  has  placed  it.  The 
theory  of  non-intervention  has  no  application  in  this  case.  Non-intervention 
may  be  a  policy  of  the  natural  order  ;  but  it  must  be  confined  to  the  sphere 
of  politics,  and  to  the  mutual  respect  of  civil  Governments.  When  applied 
to  Rome,  it  is  a  mere  deceit,  in  order  to  mask  the  question.  No  Catholic 
Power  can  proclaim  the  policy  of  non-intervention  when  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
and  the  Head  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  threatened.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
renounce  the  Catholic  character  and  name.  Protestant  or  schismatical  Go- 
vernments may,  perhaps,  proclaim  non-intervention  as  their  policy,  because 
they  have  forfeited  their  rights  in  Rome.  They  may  also  in  their  theories 
divide  the  Temporal  from  the  Spiritual  Power  of  the  Pontiffs.  But  all 
Catholics  know  these  things  to  be  providentially  united  for  the  free  and 
peaceful  exercise  of  the  mission  of  the  Church  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  The  intervention  of  the  French  people  to  defend  the  person  and 
authority  of  Pius  IX.  against  external  violence,  from  whatsoever  nation, 
race,  or  Government  it  may  come,  would  be,  by  all  the  prescriptions  of 
Christian  international  law,  an  honourable,  just,  and  noble  act.  How  much 
more,  when  France  has  intervened  against  a  lawless  and  immoral  band  of 
invaders,  rebels  to  their  own  Government,  and  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the 
Christian  world  (pp.  10-13). 

"  The  late  events  have  detected  and  exposed  with  a  terrible  but  just  retri- 
bution the  hollo wness,  the  imposture,  the  falsehood,  the  vainglory,  the 
impotence  of  the  Revolution.  Grandiloquence,  mystery,  pretended  ubiquity, 
for  a  long  time  terrified  or  distracted  the  friends  of  order.  But  the  veil  is 
rent,  and  the  idol  is  broken.  On  the  1st  of  November  the  ringleader  of  this 
godless  anarchy  proclaimed  to  the  world  from  Monte  Rotondo  : — '  I  here, 
alone,  a  Roman  general,  with  full  powers  from  the  only  lawful  Government 
— that  is,  of  the  Roman  Republic  and  elected  by  universal  suffrage — have 
the  right  to  maintain  myself  in  arms  on  this  territory  of  my  jurisdiction.' 
Before  the  moon  was  up  on  the  night  of  the  3rd,  he  and  his  hordes  were 
swept  away,  not  by  the  soldiers  of  Christendom,  nor  by  the  armies  of  France, 
but  by  the  just  judgment  of  God,  Whom,  in  the  Vicar  of  His  incarnate  Son, 
he  had  outraged  and  defied. 

"  Thus,  then,  is  one  vast  scandal  and  danger  swept  out  of  Italy.  Year 
by  year  there  have  been  arising  in  Italy  the  harbingers  of  a  better  day.  It 
has  suffered  much,  and  the  shadow  of  a  greater  suffering  which  may  yet 
come,  is  cast  before  upon  it.  But  there  is  yet  time,  and  there  is  yet  hope. 
Italy  is  both  Christian  and  Catholic.  Infidelity  and  revolution  have  tor- 
mented and  tainted  Italy,  but  Italy  is  neither  revolutionary  nor  infidel. 
Factions  have  risen,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  surface  ;  and  the  traditional 
mind  and  will  of  Italy  is  for  a  while  confused  and  paralysed.  But  it  is 
evidently  rising  again  in  vigour  and  control  ;  and  if  only  wise  and  Christian 
counsels  prevail,  the  Christian  mind  of  Italy  will  be  once  more  in  the 
ascendant.  Then,  and  only  then,  can  the  reconciliation  of  Italy  and  Rome 
be  accomplished.  No  worse  enemy  ever  came  between  them  than  the  Infidel 
revolution.  When  Italy  returns  upon  the  path  of  its  old  Catholic  glories, 
the  heart  of  the  Catholic  world  will  return  to  it.  We  love  and  venerate  it 
as  the  soil  on  which  the  greatest  glories  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  inscribed, 
and  the  Head  of  the  Christian  world  is  divinely  placed.  Apart  from  these 
prerogatives,  Italy  has  no  claim  upon  our  goodwill  beyond  other  nations  ; 
against  these  supreme  laws  of  Providence  Italy  has  no  rights.  We  pray  that 
all  temporal  prosperity  may  be  upon  her,  but  on  condition  of  her  fidelity  to 
the  order  and  unity  of  the  Christian  world  "  (pp.  14-16). 
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tys  on  Religion  and  Literature.     By  various  writers.     Edited  by  AHCII- 
BISHOP  MANNING.     Second  Series.     London  :  Longman. 

WE  hail  this  volume  for  various  reasons  with  peculiar  pleasure  ;  and  on 
no  other  ground  more,  than  because  it  affords  the  welcome  spectacle 
of  priests  and  laymen  combining  in  defence  and  exposition  of  Catholic 
doctrine,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  Canon 
Oakeley  and  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Father  Christie  and  Mr.  Lucas,  are,  in  their 

spective  essays,  travelling  over  the  same  ground  and  discussing  or  estu- 
)lishing  the  same  principles  ;  while  Mr.  Purcell's  essay  is  really  an  elaborate 
development  of  one  portion  of  the  Inaugural  Address  of  the  Archbishop. 

That  Inaugural  Address  is  in  continuation  of  the  one  published  in  the 

st  series,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  authoritative  definition  of  the  purpose  for 
rhich  the  Academia  exists.  But,  apart  from  this — its  apparent  object— the 
Essay  deserves  to  be  read  in  another  light.  It  points  out  a  certain  course  of 
conduct  for  all  who  come  in  contact  with  heretics,  and  is  replete  with  that 
wisdom  which  is  the  peculiar  possession  of  the  Church.  Here  is  one 
sentence,  which  in  our  opinion  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  has  been 
uttered  for  some  time.  "  Every  year  the  doctrine  of  invincible  ignorance  has 
a  narrower  application  to  the  people  of  England"  (p.  16) ;  though  for  our- 
selves we  do  not  at  all  doubt  that  it  still  very  widely  exists. 

The  Essay  of  the  Archbishop  on  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture  is  extremely 
valuable  for  the  history  of  the  controversy  and  for  the  clear  way  in  which 

it  question  is  stated.  To  discuss  that  matter  with  heretics  on  their  princi- 
ples is  labour  lost,  just  as  it  is  to  discuss  with  them  the  interpretation  of  the 
difficult  texts — and  all  texts  may  be  made  difficult  by  disputation.  The 
Archbishop  therefore  treats  it  as  a  Catholic.  And  we  hear  him  with  pleasure 
saying  that  "  inspired  "  is  really  and  practically  to  all  the  faithful  synonymous 
with  canonical ;  i.e.,  the  inspired  books  are  the  books  which  the  Church 
holds  sacred,  and  in  the  form  in  which  she  holds  them. 

We  have  an  Essay  on  the  mission  and  prospects  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
England,  by  that  graceful  and  accomplished  writer,  Canon  Oakeley,  who  pro- 
secutes with  his  usual  ability  and  honesty  of  purpose  the  question  he  had 
previously  raised  in  the  former  series.  And  as  Mr.  Wilberforce's  interesting 
and  exact  essay  also  is  really  occupied  with  the  same  subject,  we  shall  discuss 
them  together.  The  Canon  looks  forward  and  shows  the  dangers  of  the 
future,  while  Mr.  Wilberforce  is  hinting  at  a  like  result  by  pointing  out  how 
the  evil  was  wrought  in  times  past.  The  learned  layman  has  traced 
the  loss  of  the  Faith  in  this  country  to  certain  causes,  while  the  priest,  as 
a  preacher,  warns  us  against  cognate  risks  likely  to  mar  the  blessings  of  a 
partial  recovery  of  that  Faith.  The  mission  of  the  Church  which  Mr.  Oakeley 
discusses,  is  the  very  thing  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  shows  us  in  the  process  of 
being  ruined.  The  two  essays  should  be  read  together,  and  treated  as  one,  by 
those  who  would  really  understand  what  is  going  on. 

The  same  observation  applies  also  to  the  grave  and  thoughtful  essays  of 
F.  Christie  and  Mr.  Lucas.  They  form  something  in  the  nature  of 
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"  evidences,"  though  not  precisely  of  that  character.  In  the  former  we  trace 
a  line  of  thought  with  which  F.  Christie,  as  his  friends  are  well  aware,  has 
been  long  familiar,  and  which  he  has  deeply  pondered,  so  as  to  become 
master  of  it.  Father  Christie  speaks  very  distinctly  on  the  questions  he 
treats,  and  leaves  no  room  for  missing  or  even  perverting  his  meaning. 
'  This,  of  course,  is  nothing  unusual  with  him  ;  but  as  in  these  days  so  many 
write  vaguely,  it  is  refreshing  for  his  readers  to  listen  to  a  voice  which  is  not 
uncertain.  He  insists  more  than  once  that  a  teacher  is  more  important  than 
a  book,  and  by  consequence  the  matter  of  a  revelation  must,  he  tells  us, 
become  obscured  without  the  definite  instructions  of  a  living  and  accessible 
master  who  cannot  err  :  in  other  words,  the  Christian  religion  was  not  meant 
to  exist,  as  in  fact  it  does 'not,  without  the  Pope. 

"  As  to  the  meaning  of  that  Revelation  and  the  truths  it  teaches,  they  [here- 
tics] refuse  to  recognize  the  living  voice  of  an  infallible  teacher.  ...  It 
must  issue  in  the  opinion  that,  while  it  has  been  proved  that  a  revelation  has 
been  made,  there  is,  notwithstanding,  nothing  to  determine  the  details  of  the 
revelation,  or,  in  other  words,  that,  while  Christianity  is  true,  there  is  no 
certainty  as  to  what  Christianity  teaches  "  (p.  294). 

That  is  it ;  the  absence  of  the  teacher  renders  the  lesson  vague,  doubtful, 
and  null,  and  the  learners  learn  that  which  is  worse  than  nothing.  We  see  it 
before  us  every  day  of  our  lives  ;  multitudes  there  are  of  men  and  women 
who  have  a  rather  firm  persuasion,  on  the  whole,  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  true,  and  every  other  religion  false,  but  who  at  the  same  time  hold  not  one 
single  dogma  ;  still  less  hold  any  dogma  so  thoroughly,  as  to  be  able  to 
make  it  clear  to  others  that  they  do  hold  it  at  all,  even  if  they  profess  to 
hold  it.  Mr.  Lucas  in  his  essay  continues  that  discussion,  the  first  parts  of 
which  we  had  in  the  previous  series  of  these  papers  of  the  Academia.  He 
prosecutes  his  task  with  a  carefulness  and  patience  beyond  all  praise  ; 
clearing  away  obscurities,  removing  difficulties,  answering  objections,  and, 
finally,  building  up  his  superstructure  upon  the  most  solid  possible  foundation. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  work  that  he  really  loves  ;  over  which  he  has  long  pon- 
dered ;  and  for  which  he  is  unquestionably  qualified,  by  the  power  and 
clearness  of  his  thought,  the  earnestness  of  his  manner,  and  the  deep  sincerity 
of  his  convictions.  His  thesis  may  be  described  thus  :  Christianity  is  not 
a  system  of  philosophy. 

Mr.  Purcell's  Essay  on  Church  and  State  is  another  valuable  con- 
tribution at  the  present  day.  It  is  a  calm  and  thoughtful  exposure  of  the 
popular  notion,  that  one  and  the  same  man  can  safely  contradict  himself.  A 
private  person  is  generally  expected  to  live  decently,  consistently  with  his 
avowed  principles  :  but  he  who  becomes  a  Minister  of  State  is  allowed  to  do 
things  in  that  capacity  utterly  at  variance  with  his  known  convictions  and 
obligations ;  even  those  which,  he  confesses  himself,  bind  him  as  a  private 
person.  It  was  on  this  theory  that  certain  Catholics  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment voted  for  the  Divorce  Bill ;  though  they  knew  that  divorce,  followed  by 
a  pretended  marriage  as  Parliament  meant  it  to  be,  is  a  mortal  sin.  Men  in 
office,  though  Christians,  break  the  Christian  law  as  officials,  though  they  do 
not  like  to  do  so  as  private  persons.  In  the  eleventh  century  there  is  an 
example  of  this  in  the  person  of  a  nobleman,  an  Archbishop  of  Eouen,  who 
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was  Count  of  Evreux  ;  in  the  latter  character  he  became  a  public  scandal  by 
marrying  a  wife  :  conjugem  .  .  .  id  comes,  habtiit :  that  is,  he  was  careful 
not  to  marry  as  a  bishop.*  If  kings  and  their  ministers  were  consistent 
Catholics,  there  never  could  arise  the  smallest  difficulty  between  Church  and 
State  :  but,  as  statesmen  and  official  persons  have  a  mania  for  meddling  with 
matters  over  which  they  have  no  control,  there  is  nothing  but  trouble  and 
confusion  in  the  world.  Even  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  where  Church  and 
State  are  severed,  and  where  it  is  publicly  held  that  neither  has  any  business 
with  the  other,  the  servants  of  the  State  are  constantly  making  ingenious 
and  daring  efforts  to  enter  the  sanctuary  out  of  which  they  are  voluntary 
exiles.  Mr.  Purcell  in  his  admirable  essay  points  out  how  the  consistent 
profession  of  Christian  Truth  secures  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  and 
necessarily  issues  in  it :  and,  moreover,  that  such  a  union,  so  arrived  at,  con- 
serves the  supremacy  of  the  Church,  while  the  State  thrives  unconscious  of 
any  restraint.  It  is  only  when  men  want  to  break  the  commandments,  that 
they  find  out  a  tyrant  or  oppressor  in  the  Church  their  mother. 

"  Kemarks  on  the  value  of  certain  sacrificial  words  used  by  S.  Paul "  is  the 
title  of  a  very  able  and  deeply  interesting  essay  contributed  by  Monsignore 
Patterson.  The  learned  writer  discusses  with  great  felicity  the  meaning  of 
certain  expressions  of  S.  Paul,  which  in  the  Church  have  ever  been  regarded 
as  indications  of,  or  allusions  to,  the  Mass.  It  is  a  very  valuable  paper  ;  and 
is  another  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting,  that  a  "Bible  without  note  or 
comment "  would  be  one  of  the  most  grievous  calamities  to  which  the  human 
race  could  be  exposed. 

Dr.  Ward's  two  essays  were  first  published  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  were 
vigorously  criticised  by  F.  Eoberts  in  the  final  number  of  the  "  Eambler." 
Dr.  Ward  rejoined,  and  the  controversy  ended  by  a  published  correspondence 
between  the  two.  On  looking  again  at  the  essays  after  an  interval,  we  are 
greatly  disappointed  at  the  inadequate  justice  done  by  them  to  what  we  must 
be  allowed  to  consider  their  very  important  theme :  a  theme  indeed  of  peculiar 
moment  in  this  age  of  intellectual  restlessness  and  of  intellect-idolatry.  We 
will  here  briefly  reply  to  two  criticisms  which  have  been  made  on  these  essays, 
since  their  publication  in  the  present  volume. 

Firstly,  it  has  been  said  that  Dr.  Ward  must  have  had  a  very  low  appre- 
ciation of  his  hearers'  mental  capacity,  when  he  took  so  much  trouble  in  ex- 
plaining the  very  simple  notion  conveyed  in  the  word  "  intellect."  But  in 
fact  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  his  argument  to  urge  that  the  word  "  in- 
tellect," in  its  popular  and  every-day  use,  has  a  totally  different  sense  from 
that  which  it  bears  in  theology  and  psychology.  If  this  had  not  been  made 
plain,  various  theological  testimonies  might  very  plausibly  have  been  alleged 
against  him,  which  are  in  truth  totally  irrelevant. 

Secondly,  it  has  been  objected  that  at  last  it  is  very  difficult  to  apprehend 
what  Dr.  Ward's  precise  thesis  is.  No  doubt  he  might  have  made  this  much 
clearer,  if  his  power  had  been  greater  of  distinct  and  forcible  exposition  ;  yet 
the  following  passage  from  his  second  essay  is  surely  explicit  enough. 


*  Gallia  Christian,  xi.  27. 
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"  Everything  is  more  perfect  in  proportion  as  it  more  nearly  reaches  its 
proper  end  ;  or,  to  put  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  in  proportion  as  it  more 
completely  accomplishes  its  proper  work,  its  tpyov  as  Aristotle  would  say.  A 
locomotive  engine  is  more  perfect,  in  proportion  as  it  more  combines  strength, 
speed,  and  safety  :  the  art  of  medicine  is  more  perfect,  in  proportion  as  it 
enables  the  student  more  successfuly  to  cure  disease.  And  my  proposition 
is  this.  Our  body  is  more  perfect,  in  proportion  as  we  more  combine  health, 
strength,  speed,  and  the  rest.  Our  poetical  faculty  is  more  perfect,  in  pro- 
portion as  we  possess  a  keener  power  of  appreciating  poetical  beauty.  Oar 
practical  faculty  is  more  perfect,  in  proportion  as  we  possess  genius  and  fer- 
tility of  resource,  for  devising  and  carrying  out  plans  of  practical  action. 
Our  intellect  is  more  perfect,  in  proportion  as  we  have  a  greater  power  (to 
use  F.  Newman's  words)  of  grasping  a  large  multitude  of  objects  in  their 
mutual  and  true  relations.  But  we,  as  persons,  as  men,  are  more  perfect, — 
have  more  nearly  achieved  our  proper  end,  have  more  completely  accom- 
plished our  proper  work, — exclusively  in  proportion  are  we  as  more  morally 
and  spiritually  perfect.  This  surely  is  a  most  definite  and  intelligible  state- 
ment, whether  you  agree  with  it  or  no.  And  I  maintain  that  no  different 
statement  can  be  made  on  the  subject,  consistently  with  Catholic  doctrine." 

This  is  Dr.  Ward's  main  point.  No  man  is  more  deserving  of  respect, 
either  on  account  of  intellectual  power  or  intellectual  cultivation  as  such, 
than  he  is  on  account  of  bodily  power  or  muscular  development.  He  is  more 
deserving  of  respect,  in  proportion  as  he  more  faithfully  accomplishes  his 
proper  work  ;  and  he  more  faithfully  accomplishes  his  proper  work,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  is  more  morally  and  spiritually  excellent.  Those  who  are 
called  to  an  intellectual  life,  more  nearly  reach  the  end  of  their  existence,  in 
proportion  as  they  more  consistently  make  their  intellectual  exercises  an 
instrument  of  moral  and  spiritual  perfection. 

It  is  of  course  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  this,  to  urge  that  intellect  can 
do  most  important  service  to  religion  and  the  Church  ;  and  that  those  whom 
God  has  gifted  with  great  intellectual  power,  will  ordinarily  best  please  God 
by  improving  that  power  to  the  uttermost,  with  the  view  of  more  effectually 
forwarding  His  work  on  earth. 

In  forthcoming  volumes  we  hope  we  may  find  some  of  those  questions  dis- 
cussed, which  the  Archbishop  in  his  address  commends  to  the  Academia. 


ISErmesianismo.    Per  il  PADRE  PERRONE.     Roma. 

OUR  purpose  in  noticing  this  Essay  of  F.  Pen-one's,  written  several  years 
back,  is  to  show  (1)   the  fundamentally  philosophical  character  of 
Hermes's  errors  ;  (2)  the  distinct  claim  of  infallibility  put  forth  by  Gregory 
XVI.  for  his  condemnation  of  Hermes  ;  and  (3)  F.  Perrone's  hearty  advocacy 
of  that  claim. 

Firstly  then,  that  Hermes's  errors  were  fundamentally  philosophical, 
is  evident  from  Gregory  XVI.'s  Brief ;  part  of  which  is  recited  by  Denzinger, 
nn.  1486-7.  The  Pontiff  accounts  Hermes  among  those  who  profess  to 
contend  for  religion,  "in  order  that,  while  retaining  the  appearance  of 
religion  but  despising  the  Truth,  they  may  the  more  easily  seduce  and  pervert 
the  unwary  by  mean*  of  'philosophy,'  i.  e.  through  their  vain  philo- 
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sophical  imaginings  '  and  foolish  deceitfulness  '  (Col.  ii.  8).  Hermes  in 
particular,  says  the  Holy  Father,  "  devises  a  dark  road  to  error  of  every  kind, 
(1)  in  making  'positive  doubt'  the  basis  of  all  theological  inquiry  ;  and  (2)  in 
the  principle  which  he  lays  down,  that  reason  is  the  chief  norm  and  the  only 
method  whereby  man  may  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  supernatural  truths."  * 
The  foundation  then  of  Hermes's  errors  was  purely  philosophical.  It  may 
be  added  also  that  the  unsound  superstructure,  erected  on  that  foundation, 
contained  and  condemned  one  or  two  constituents,  which  were  philosophical 
rather  than  theological ;  such  as  "  the  motives  of  credibility,"  and  "  the 
arguments  whereby  the  existence  of  God  has  ordinarily  been  asserted  and 
confirmed."  Gregory  XVI.  ends  by  "condemning  and  reprobating" 
Hermes's  books,  and  "  exhorting  in  the  Lord  "  all  Catholic  bishops  to  "  turn 
aside  their  flocks  with  all  care  and  solicitude  from  such  poisoned  pastures."f 
This  Brief  is  dated  Sep.  26,  1835.  The  Hermesians  denied  that  Hermes 
had  ever  taught  those  two  philosophical  principles,  which  were  denounced  by 
the  Holy  See  as  the  foundation  of  his  system.  As  to  the  other  heads  recited 
in  the  Brief,  they  complained  earnestly  that  the  Pontiff  had  not  specified 
those  particular  errors,  under  each  respective  head,  into  which  he  considered 
Hermes  to  have  fallen :  but  they  professed  themselves  ready  to  receive 
humbly  such  true  doctrine  on  those  heads,  as  the  Holy  See  might  vouchsafe 
to  impart.  The  reply  given  through  Card.  Lambruschini,  by  Gregory  XVI.'s 
command,  was  most  express  (Perrone,  pp.  28-9). 

"  There  is  no  need  of  a  profession  of  faith  to  be  proposed  by  the  Holy 
Father.  It  will  suffice  if  you  submit  yourselves  in  heart  and  mind  with  all 
due  obedience  to  that  judgment  of  the  Holy  See,  whereby  Hermes's  writings 
were  condemned  ;  reprobating  those  things  which  were  reprobated  by  the  Chair 
of  Peter  :  and  if  you  do  nothing  at  any  future  time,  whereby  you  turn  aside 
from  this  indubitable  path  of  verity  "% 

Here  it  is  said,  almost  in  so  many  words,  that  Hermes's  condemnation  was 


f  "Inter  hujusmodi  erroris  magistros  .  .  .  adnumeratur  Georgius 
Hermes,  utpote  qui  .  .  .  tenebrosam  ad  errorem  omnigenum  viam 
moliatur,  in  dubio  positivo  tanquam  basi  omnis  theologicae  inquisitionis,  et 
in  principio  quod  statuit  rationem  principem  normam  ac  unicum  medium 
esse  quo  homo  assequi  possit  supernaturalium  veritatum  cognitionem." 

In  an  earlier  passage  of  the  Brief  occur  these  words  : — "  Quapropter,  ut 
nobis  impise  et  insidiosae  quorundam  horum  scriptorum  molitiones  inno- 
tuerunt,  non  distulimus  per  nostras  Encyclicas  aliasque  Apostolicas  Literas 
callida  eorum  et  prava  denunciare  consilia  erroresque  damnare."  To  condemn 
nascent  errors  is  plainly  to  speak  ex  cathedra  :  and  Gregory  XVI.  therefore 
declares  himself  to  have  spoken  ex  cathedra  in  various  Encyclicals  and  other 
Apostolic  Letters. 

t  Here  is  another  instance  of  what  we  have  said  more  than  once  ;  viz.,  that 
a  Pontifical  Act  is  very  often  intended  for  the  Universal  Church,  without 
being  formally  so  addressed. 

"  Non  nova  opus  est  fidei  professione'  quse  a  Sanctissimo  Patre  pro- 
feratur  :  sat  erit  ut  qua  par  est  obedientia  S.  Sedis  judicio,  quo  Hermesii 
scripta  fuerunt  damnata,  corde  et  animo  vosmetipsos  subjiciatis,  ea  repro- 
bantes  qua1  a  Petri  Cathedra  fuerunt  reprobata  ;  nihilque  unquam  pra-stetis, 
quo  ab  indubio  hoc  veritatis  tramite  deflectatis." 
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ex  cathedra   (a  Petri  Cathedra  reprobata)  :  and  adhesion  to  this  Chair  is 
called  u  the  indubitable  path  of  verity." 

On  this,  a  memorial  was  addressed  to  Card-Lambrnschini  by  two  Hermesian 
Professors,  who  had  come  to  Rome  on  the  subject.  They  said  they  did  not 
distinctly  understand  the  reply  they  had  received.  They  were  quite  ready 
to  "  reprobate "  Hermes's  works,  in  the  sense  of  promising  most  faithfully 
never  to  use  those  works  in  teaching ;  and  they  were  prepared  to  disavow 
heartily  the  two  philosophical  principles,  ascribed  to  Hermes  by  Gregory  XVI. 
But  their  conscience  forbade  them  to  admit  that  Hermes  had  ever  upholden 
those  principles  ;  nor  were  they  aware  that  he  had  ever  taught  false  doctrine 
on  the  various  heads  mentioned  in  the  Brief.  F.  Perrone  inserts  this  memorial 
textually  from  p.  27  to  p.  32  ;  and  we  give  entire  Cardinal  Lambruschini's 
reply.  Our  readers  will  be  struck  by  its  peremptoriness. 

"  I  answer  without  delay  to  your  letter  of  April  4th.  On  a  matter  which 
is  of  all  the  most  momentous  (for  the  question  is  concerning  purity  of  faith, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  precious  to  a  Catholic)  the  charity  of  Christ, 
the  nature  of  my  office,  require  that  I  speak  to  you  openly. 

"  I  will  say  therefore,  that  it  is  clear  from  your  letter  that,  having  entered 
on  the  path  of  error,  you  are  following  the  footsteps  of  men  in  error.  The 
words  in  which  I  had  explained  to  you  the  Holy  Father's  mind  in  my  letter 
of  Aug.  5th  are  so  plain,  as  not  to  permit  even  the  slightest  opening  for  doubt 
as  to  their  sense.  But  so  far  are  you  from  having  done  what  was  required  of 
you  by  the  Holy  See,  that,  on  the  contrary,  you  are  inflicting  a  grave  outrage 
on  the  authority  of  that  See  by  taking  refuge  in  that  futile  distinction 
between  jus  and  factum,  which  was  devised  by  the  Jansenists  ;  by  denying, 
in  virtue  of  that  distinction,  that  the  errors  condemned  by  the  Holy  See  in 
Hermes's  writings,  are  found  therein  ;  by  refusing  to  submit  yourselves  to  that 
judgment  of  the  Holy  See,  whereby  Hermes's  writings  were  condemned,  and 
to  reprobate  purely  and  simply  those  things — that  is.  all  and  each  of  those 
things — which  were  reprobated  by  the  Chair  of  Peter.  • 

"  After  this  it  will  be  quite  useless  to  send  me  any  further  letter  on  the 
subject ;  for,  since  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See  remains  firm  and  unshaken, 
'  the  cause  is  at  an  end  ;  would  that  the  error  were  ended  likewise  ! ' 

"  As  to  the  writings  you  have  sent  me, — I  have  not  only  not  read  them,  I 
have  not  even  opened  them.  You  will  find  them  attached  to  this  letter. 

"  Nothing  else  remains  than  to  pour  forth  earnest  prayers  to  God,  that  He 
may  enlighten  your  minds  with  the  heavenly  light  of  His  grace,  in  order  that 
you  may  know  that  '  the  kingdom  of  God  is  in  the  simplicity  of  faith,  not  in 
contention  of  speech  ; '  and  [to  pray]  that  in  His  mercy  He  may  give  you 
that  spirit  of  humility  whereby  '  you  may  bring  your  intellect  into  captivity 
to  the  obedience  of  Christ ; '  and  that  you  be  not  as  children,"  &c.  &c.* 


*  "  Illustrissimi  Domini. — Literis  quas  ad  me  dedistis  die  quarta  Aprilis, 
nulla  interposita  mora  paucis  respondeo. 

"  In  re  quae  omnium  maximi  momenti  est  (agitur  enim  de  fidei  puritate 
qua  nil  pretiosius  viro  Catholico  esse  potest)  id  Christi  charitas,  id  officii  mei 
ratio  postulat,  ut  vobis,  Illustrissimi  Domini,  aperte  loquar. 

"Dicam  itaque  ex  vestris  Rteris  apparere  vos,  erroris  viam  ingressos, 
errantium  vestigia  sectari.  Verba  quibus  meis  literis  die  5  Augusti  ad  vos 
datis  Sanctissimi  Patris  mentem  vobis  aperueram,  manifesta  ita  sunt,  ut  ne 
levissimam  quidem  de  eorum  sensu  ambigendi  occasionem  prseberent.  At 
tantum  abest  ut  id  quod  Sanctitatis  Suoe  nomine  vobis  fuerat  denunciatum 
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termes's  condemnation,  as  has  been  seen,  was  for  errors  fundamentally 
philosophical  ;  and  it  was  published,  not  in  a  Dogmatical  Bull,  but  in  a  Brief. 
The  Cardinal  however,  writing  as  Gregory  XVI.'s  representative,  accounts  it 
"the  firm  and  unshaken  judgment  of  the  Holy  See;"  pronounced  ex 
"  cathedra ;"  equal  in  authority  to  the  earlier  condemnation  of  Jansenius  ; 
nay,  also  of  Pelagius,  for  his  quotation  from  S.  Augustine  refers  to  the  latter. 
F.  Perrone  quotes  all  this  with  the  wannest  concurrence.  He  speaks 
(p.  16)  of  Gregory  XVI.'s  Brief  as  "  the  oracle  of  the  Holy  See,"  and  equals 
its  authority  to  that  of  Fenelon's  condemnation.*  But  no  one  will  doubt  that 
F.  Perrone  regards  the  latter  as  infallible  ;  and  the  conclusion  is  obvious. 


Dim  Auyustini  de  origine  et  cognitionis  intellectualis  doctrina  ah.  Ontologism 
nota  vindicta,  Commentatio  Philosophica.  Auctore,  N.  L.  SCHUTZ, 
Presb.  Dioec.  Treveren. 

HERE  SCHUTZ,  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Treves,  has  published  as  a 
thesis  for  his  degree  in  philosophy  a  tract  which  deserves  to  be  better 
known.     It  is  written  against  the   ontologistic  system,  and  is  intended  to 
prove  that  that  system  is  not  that  of  S.  Augustine.     His  account  of  its 
characteristic  tenets  is  as  follows  ; — 


preestiteritis,  quin  potius  gravem  Apostolicse  Sedis  auctoritati  injuriam  irro- 
gastis,  ad  inanein  juris  et  facti  distinctionem  a  Jansenistis  excogitatam 
confugientes,  eaque  innixi,  errores  a  S.  Sede  in  Hermesii  scriptis  damnatos 
in  iisdem  inveniri  denegantes,  detrectantesque  S.  Sedis  judicio,  quo  Hermesii 
scripta  fuerunt  dainnata,  vosmetipsos  subjicere  atque  ea,  id  est  omnia  et 
singula  pure  et  simpliciter  reprobare,  quse  a  Petri  Cathedra  fuerunt  reprobata. 

"  Post  hsec  inutile  prorsus  erit  ut  alias  ad  me  hanc  circa  rem  literas  detis  ; 
cum  enim  firmum  inconcussumque  S.  Sedis  judicium  maneat, '  causa  finita  est, 
utinam  aliquando  finiatur  et  error  ! 

"  Scripta  quse  ad  me  misistis  nedum  legi,  seel  nee  evolvi  quidem  ;  ea  hisce 
adnexa  literis  invenietis. 

"Nil  aliud  mihi  superest,  nisi  ut  enixas  ad  Deum  preces  fundam,  ut 
superno  mentes  vestras  gratioe  sua;  lumine  illustret  ut  cognoscatis  'regnumDei 
in  simplicitate  fidei  esse  non  in  contentione  sermonis,'  eumque  vobis  pro  Sua 
dementia,  humilitatis  spiritum  largiatur,  quo  'in  captivitatem  redigatis 
intellectum  in  obsequium  Christi,  ne  sitis  parvuli  fluctuantes,  et  circum- 
feramini  omni  vento  doctrines,'  neque  vobismetipsis  placentes  unitatis  dissidio 
Christi  Ecclesiam  scindatis.' 

"  Interim  sincere  existiniationis  sensu  permaneo. 
"  Romte  ex  Palatio  Quirinali  die  6  Aprilis  1838. 
"  Dominationum  vestraruni 

"  Ad  serviendum  paratissimus 
"  ALOISIUS  CARD.  LAMBRUSCHINI." 

*  He  is  speaking  (p.  16)  on  the  unwillingness  of  the  Hermesians  to  submit 
interiorly  to  their  condemnation.  He  explains  this  by  saying  that  "  Fe"uelon's 
magnanimity  and  greatness  of  soul  are  to  be  found  in  very  few  ; "  and  that 
the  Hermesians  were  compelled  to  choose  between  "  full  submission  to  the 
Pontifical  Decree "  and  "the  point  of  honour"  involved  in  upholding  their 
teacher. 
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1.  "  The  knowledge  which  the  human  mind  possesses  of  God  in  this  life 
proceeds  from  God  Himself  presented  immediately  and  directly  to  the  soul. 
The  idea  of  God  is  neither  something  intermediate  between  God  and  the  soul, 
i.  e.,  an  idea  held  before  the  soul  by  Him,  nor  a  modification  of  the  soul,  but 
God  Himself. 

2.  "As  God's  Essence  cannot  be  seen  in  this  life,  He  can  only  appear  to 
the  soul  under  some  of  His  Attributes,  which  are  indeed  identical  with  Him, 
but  which  can  be  seen  apart  from  His  Essence,  as  being  virtually  distinct 
from  it. 

3.  "If  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  arriving  at  truth  at  all,  it  must 
know  things  as  they  are  in  reality  ;  therefore  it  must  know  them  as  proceed- 
ing from  God,  and  the  order  of  knowledge  must  also  be  the  order  of  existence. 
This  immediate  knowledge  of  God  then  must  be  the  first  in  order  of  all  our 
knowledge.     He  Himself  is  the  first  object  known.     This  knowledge  is  pos- 
sessed by  all  men  at  least  in  confuso  and  is  implicitly  at  least  the  source  of 
our  knowledge  of  all  other  objects." 

This  third,  we  believe,  would  be  accounted  by  ordinary  ontologists  as  their 
fundamental  tenet.* 

We  recommend  to  our  readers  the  whole  essay,  for  its  brief  account  of  the 
opinions  in  question  ;  for  its  able  refutation  of  the  claim  of  the  ontologist 
school  to  represent  S.Augustine ;  and  for  the  moderation  of  its  tone.  The  author 
states  clearly  what  is  ontologism  ;  and  he  does  not  confound  with  it  every 
conceivable  doctrine,  involving  the  existence  of  a  faculty  of  intuition  ;  which 
on  the  contrary  he  himself  holds.  He  asserts  "  that  S.  Augustine  claims  for 
our  mind  a  certain  intuition,  and  that  direct  and  immediate " ;  and  that 
he  refers  such  intuition  to  the  fact  that  God  "  has  added,  to  the  faculty  of 


*  In  our  number  for  October,  1865  (p.  474),  we  desiderated  "the  establish- 
ment of  some  concordat  between  ontologism  and  psychologism  :"  but  we  are 
now  entirely  convinced  (partly  by  some  recent  articles  in  the  Civilta)  that 
the  former  system  is  absolutely  condemned  by  the  Church. 

The  following  seven  propositions  were  condemned  by  the  Holy  Office  on 
September  18th,  1861  ;  and  their  condemnation  has  been  implicitly  con- 
firmed by  the  Holy  Father,  in  that  censure  of  Prof.  Ubaghs's  philosophy 
which  we  treat  in  a  separate  notice. 

I.  Immediata  Dei  cognitio,  habitualis  saltern,  intellectui  humano  essen- 
tialis  est,  ita  ut  sine  ea  nihil  cognoscere  possit :  siquidem  est  ipsum  lumen 
intellectuale. 

II.  Esse  illud,  quod  in  omnibus  et  sine  quo  nihil  intelligimus,  est  Esse 
Divinum. 

III.  Universalia,   a   parte   rei  considerata,    a   Deo   realiter  non   distin- 
guuntur. 

IV.  Congenita  Dei  tamquam  Entis  simpliciter  notitia  ornnem  aliam  cogni- 
tionem  eminenti  modo  involvit,  ita  ut  per  earn  omne  ens,  sub  quocumque 
respectu  cognoscibile  est,  implicite  cognitum  habeamus. 

V.  Omnes  alise  ideas  non  sunt  nisi  modificationes  idese,  qua  Deus  tamquam 
ens  simpliciter  intelligitur. 

VI.  Kes  creatae  sunt  in  Deo  tamquam  pars  in  toto :  non  quidem  in  toto 
formali,  sed  in  toto  infinite,  simplicissimo  ;  quod  suas  quasi  partes  absque 
ulla  sui  divisione  et  diminutione  extra  se  ponit. 

VII.  Creatio  sic  explicari  potest :  Deus  ipso  actu  speciali  quo  se  intelligit 
et  vult  tamquam  distinction  a  determinata  creatura,  homlne  v.  g.,  creaturam 
producit. 
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lowing,  an  intellectual  light,  wherein  are  contained  the  principia  per  se 
nota  both  of  the  speculative  and  of  the  practical  intellect." 

In  fact,  it  seems  excessively  difficult  to  deny  to  the  human  mind  an  in- 
tuitive perception  of  some  truths,  after  the  declarations  of  S.  Thomas  in  his 
Suniina  that  "we  know  first  principles  by  simple  intuition  (intuitu)," 
(2,  2,  180,  a  6,  ad  2);  and  that  "  the  first  principles  both  of  things  speculative 
and  practical  are  naturally  implanted  (indita)  in  us  without  the  investigation 
of  reason"  (1,  79,  ad  12).  Passing  to  the  19th  century,  F.  Ravignan  speaks 
generally  of  these  first  principles  or  first  truths.  He  refers  to  man's  "first 
notions  of  being,  of  the  true,  of  the  good,  of  the  just" :  and  says  that  God 
Himself  "  enlightens  every  man  coming  into  the  world  by  giving  him"  those 
"  first  ideas."  "  If  you  do  not  admit  this  principle,"  he  adds,  "  you  will  have 
effects  without  causes  and  results  without  a  beginning"  (Conference  14mc, 
pp.  385,  6).  And  still  more  expressly  in  the  next  page.  "  There  are  .  .  . 
truths  of  intuition,  there  are  also  truths  of  reasoning  and  deduction ;  and 
both  kinds — the  truths  of  intuition  and  the  truths  of  deduction — are  equally 
found  as  well  in  that  order  [of  things]  which  is  ideal  or  purely  intellectual, 
as  in  that  which  is  experimental  or  sensible."  But  in  fact  Pius  IX.  speaks 
expressly  on  this  subject.  He  often  refers  in  his  Acts  to  the  "  idea  ingenita 
boni  et  sequi"  ;  and  in  the  Encyclical  "  Quanto  conficiamur  "  of  August  10th, 
1863,  he  refers  to  "  the  precepts  of  the  natural  law"  as  having  been  "  engraven 
by  God  (insculpta  a  Deo)  on  the  hearts  of  all" 

Without  committing  ourselves  to  every  single  proposition  expressed  by 
Herr  Schiitz,  on  the  whole  we  heartily  recommend  his  pamphlet  to  our 
readers. 


Ada  ex  Us  decerpta  qum  apud  Sanctam  Sedem  geruntur.    Oct.,  1867.    Roma  : 

Mariotti. 

WE  cordially  recommend  this  most  useful  monthly  compilation  to  all 
those  who  wish  to  be  "  au  courant "  with  the  various  docu- 
ments issued  for  the  Church's  benefit  by  her  supreme  authorities.  We 
notice  this  particular  number,  because  it  contains  certain  Roman  documents, 
connected  with  a  recent  philosophical  controversy  in  Belgium,  which 
are  calculated  to  throw  important  light  on  more  than  one  theological 
question  of  the  day.  We  have  thought  it  for  many  reasons  more  satisfactory 
to  reprint  the  whole  of  these  documents  at  the  end  of  our  present  number  ; 
and  we  beg  that  our  readers  will  check  and  correct  all  our  remarks  by  an 
examination  of  the  documents  themselves. 

Professor  Ubaghs  is  the  principal  writer  condemned.  The  more  prominent 
errors  censured  in  him  are  these  two  :  viz.  (1)  his  not  giving  due  weight  to 
the  a  posteriori  arguments  for  God's  Existence  ;  and  (2)  his  modified  advo- 
cacy of  traditionalism.  But  he  is  further  reproved  for  his  statements  concern- 
ing ontologism,  traducianism,  and  the  vital  principle  in  man. 

Now  these  various  philosophical  tenets  are  not  directly  contradictory  to  the 
Deposit,  nor  yet  do  they  lead  to  such  contradiction  by  necessary  logical 
consequence.  Accordingly  they  are  not  condemned  as  "  heretical,"  nor  again 
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as  "  erroneous  "  ;  but  as  "  dangerous  "  and  "  unsafe."  Of  certain  ontologistic 
tenets,  the  Holy  Office  (see  our  previous  notice)  declared  that  "  they  cannot 
be  safely  taught " ;  and  the  Holy  Father,  in  condemning  Prof.  Ubaghs,  ex- 
pressed implicitly  his  confirmation  of  that  decree.  He  further  confirmed 
in  its  integrity  the  Congregational  declaration,  that  various  opinions  of  Prof. 
Ubaghs  "  cannot  be  taught  without  peril."  "  Peril  "  to  what  ?  "  safely,"  in 
reference  to  what  ?  Of  course,  in  reference  to  security  of  the  Deposit  and  the 
well-being  of  souls. 

Let  us  recount  the  successive  stages  of  this  history.  The  first  intervention 
of  authority  was  as  early  as  June  3,  1843.  On  that  day  the  Congregation 
of  the  Index  issued  a  decree,  pointing  out  various  errors  in  Prof.  Ubaghs's 
"  Theodicea  "  and  "  Logic,"  and  requiring  him  to  correct  them  in  a  new  edition. 
These  errors  denied  the  possibility  of  "  demonstrating  "  (in  the  proper  sense 
of  that  word)  "  external  metaphysical  truths  "  in  general,  and  God's  Exist- 
ence in  particular.  The  changes,  however,  which  he  made  in  consequence 
of  this  censure,  by  no  means  satisfied  the  exigences  of  the  case ;  and  a  second 
decree  therefore  was  issued  on  Aug.  8,  1844,  to  the  same  general  effect  with 
the  former.  It  appears  from  a  later  document  (Cardinal  Patrizi's  letter  of  Oct. 
11,  1864)  that  both  these  decrees  were  confirmed  by  Gregory  XVI.  ;  but 
it  is  carefully  to  be  observed,  that  this  confirmation  was  not  expressed  in  the 
decrees  themselves. 

During  the  sixteen  years  which  followed,  there  was  doubtless  a  large  amount 
of  eager  controversy  ;  but  no  official  steps  seem  to  have  been  taken  on  the 
matter.  In  the  year  1860,  however,  four  professors  of  Lou  vain  University,  in- 
cluding Prof.  Ubaghs,  wrote  a  letter,  dated  Feb.  1st,  expressing  their  doctrine 
on  traditionalism,  and  addressed  it  to  Cardinal  de  Andrea,  who  was  then  Prefect 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index.  He  did  not  confer  with  his  colleagues  : 
but  having  consulted  certain  theologians,  he  returned  an  answer  on  his  own 
account ;  praising  the  professors  for  their  submission  to  the  Apostolic  See, 
and  declaring  that  the  doctrine  referred  to  him  "  is  among  those  questions 
which  may  be  freely  disputed  on  either  side  by  Christian  philosophers." 
This  letter  however,  very  naturally,  in  no  way  tended  to  terminate  the 
controversy,  but  rather  embroiled  matters  further  :  for  it  was  the  Cardinal's 
private  letter,  and  did  not  even  profess  to  be  from  the  Congregation.  On 
July  31,  1861,  the  Belgian  bishops  addressed  the  Rector  of  the  University 
with  a  view  of  promoting  tranquillity  ;  but  wheivthey  failed  in  this,  certain 
of  their  number  besought  the  Holy  See  to  pronounce  on  the  question.  To 
this  request  the  Holy  Father  replied  in  an  Apostolical  Letter,  dated  Dec.  19, 
1861,  from  which  we  have  more  than  once  given  extracts  in  this  REVIEW. 
He  declared  in  this  letter  that  "the  definitive  examination  and  judgment  of 
these  doctrines  appertain  exclusively  to  the  Apostolic  See  "  ;  and  that  until 
such  judgment  should  be  given,  neither  party  was  to  allege  its  own  doctrine 
as  the  only  permissible  doctrine.  He  also  disavowed  Cardinal  de  Andrea's 
letter  as  of  no  authority  whatever. 

The  Pontiff  then  commissioned  the  united  Congregations  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  Index  to  examine  the  whole  matter  ;  and  on  Oct.  11,  1863,  Cardinal 
Patrizi  wrote  to  the  Belgian  bishops,  announcing  the  result.  The  united 
Congregations  declared  (1)  that  in  his  later  editions  Prof.  Ubaghs  had  not 
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y  corrected  the  errors  censured  in  1843  and  1844.  They  therefore  (2) 
commanded  him  to  do  so.  (3)  They  were  careful  to  explain  that  they  must 
not  be  understood  as  approving  certain  other  tenets  advocated  in  the  more 
recent  editions  of  his  works.  And  (4)  they  stated  that  the  Holy  Father  con- 
firmed their  decree. 

In  1865,  therefore,  Prof.  Ubaghs  prepared  a  new  edition  of  his  works  ;  but 
some  of  the  bishops  thought  that  he  had  still  not  made  the  requisite  correc- 
tions. The  same  united  Council  therefore,  as  before,  assembled  in  Rome,  and 
a  new  decree  was  issued,  bearing  date  March  2,  1866.  This  decree  ruled  (1) 
that  the  new  edition  still  contained  in  substance  the  condemned  errors  ;  (2) 
that  the  more  recent  editions  of  his  works  contained  [ontologistic]  opinions 
.similar  to  some  of  the  seven  condemned  by  the  Holy  Office  on  Sept.  17, 1861 ; 
and  (3)  that  other  opinions  were  there  to  be  found,  at  least  incautiously  ex- 
pressed, concerning  traducianism  and  the  vital  principle  in  man.  The  two 
Congregations  therefore  pronounced  their  judgment  :  "  that  in  the  philo- 
sophical works  published  by  G.  C.  Ubaghs,  and  especially  in  his  '  Logic ' 
and  '  Theodicea.'  doctrines  or  opinions  are  found  which  cannot  be  taught 
without  danger."  They  added  that  this  judgment  had  been  "confirmed"  by 
"  the  supreme  authority  "  of  the  Holy  Father. 

On  receiving  this  decree,  some  of  the  Louvain  professors  said  that  it  did 
not  condemn— and  that  neither  did  any  previous  decree  condemn— the  letter 
written  to  Cardinal  de  Andrea  by  the  four  professors,  on  February  1,  1860. 
On  this  being  made  known  at  Home,  a  reply  came  promptly  from  Cardinal 
Patrizi,  dated  June  3,  1866,  declaring  that  this  was  a  mistaken  interpreta- 
tion, and  desiring  the  bishops  to  obtain  from  the  condemned  writers  a  "  per- 
fect and  absolute  submission  to  the  resolution  of  the  Holy  See." 

The  condemned  writers  did  not  even  yet  thoroughly  understand  their 
position.  Professor  Ubaghs  indeed,  by  desire  of  the  bishops,  vacated 
his  chair.  Moreover,  Professors  Beelen  and  Lefebvre  declared  to  the 
assembled  bishops,  that  they  would  carefully  abstain  from  teaching  the 
opinions  which  they  had  expressed  011  February  1,  1860,  "condemning 
the  development  of  human  reason ;"  but  they  added  that  they  saw  no 
conclusive  reasons  for  believing  that  these  opinions  had  been  "  doctrindtty" 
condemned.  They  professed,  at  the  same  time,  their  firm  resolve  of  submitting 
interiorly  to  any  doctrinal  decree  of  the  Holy  See  which  should  be  duly 
authenticated,  and  they  wrote  out  a  distinct  exposition  of  their  opinion  to  be 
placed  before  the  Roman  authorities.  Their  letter  ended  thus :  "  It  will  be 
most  acceptable  to  be  taught  by  the  Apostolic  See,  whether  those  statements 
which  we  have  expressed  have  been  theologically  condemned  by  that  See,  and 
therefore  are  to  be  absolutely  rejected  by  every  Catholic." 

The  bishops,  in  forwarding  this  exposition  to  Rome,  added  a  letter  of  their 
own  to  the  Holy  Father,  dated  August  1,  1866.  Some,  they  said,  were  still 
of  opinion  that  the  letter  of  February  1,  1860,  was  not  included  at  all  in  the 
condemnation.  Others,  that  it  was  condemned  indeed,  but  that  such  con- 
demnation was  disciplinary  and  not  doctrinal.  "  We  must  not  teach  the 
condemned  opinion,"— such  was  the  language  of  these  men, — "  but  we  may 
preserve  it  in  our  heart."  The  bishops  ended  by  entreating  the  Pontiff  to 
declare  whether  the  said  exposition,  of  February  1,  1860,  "were  really  repro- 
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bated  in  the  above-named  declarations  ?"  Cardinal  Patrizi  promptly  replied 
in  the  Pontiff's  name  (August  30),  that  it  was  wonderful  how  such  doubts  as 
those  mentioned  could  possibly  be  entertained  ;  and  that  of  course  the 
exposition  of  February,  1860,  had  been  fully  taken  into  account.  In  con- 
clusion he  urged  the  bishops  to  "exhort" men  "more  and  more  to  acquiesce  ex 
animo,  as  becomes  them,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Apostolic  See." 

The  bishops  on  this  drew  up  on  December  17  a  form  of  submission,  to  be 
signed  by  all  the  Louvain  professors,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
explicit.  It  included  the  following  words:  "  I  fully,  perfectly,  and  absolutely 
submit  myself  to  the  decisions  of  the  Holy  A])ostolic  See,  dated  March  7,  and 
August  30,  of  this  year.  And  therefore  from  my  heart  I  reprobate  and 
reject  every  opposite  doctrine  ;  in  particular  that  exposition  of  doctrine, 
which  was  subscribed  by  four  professors  in  February,  1860."  All  the  Louvain 
professors  signed  this,  and  so  the  matter  was  brought  to  a  close. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  Cardinal  Patrizi,  writing  in  the  Pope's 
name  on  August  30,  1866,  calls  certain  declarations  "  the  decrees  of  the  Holy 
See,"  "  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See."  What  are  these  declarations  ?  His 
own  letter  explains  :  they  are  "  the  responses  of  the  sacred  Congregations  of 
the  Inquisition  and  the  Index,  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff ;"  and,  we  may  add,  themselves  expressing  that  confirmation. 
Again,  the  final  formula  of  submission  includes  this  very  letter  of 
Cardinal  Patrizi's,  written  "  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Father,"  among  the 
"  decisions  of  the  Holy  Apostolic  See."  On  the  other  hand,  this  phrase  is 
nowhere  applied  to  the  congregational  decrees  of  1843  and  1844,  which  do 
not  express  their  own  confirmation  by  the  Pope,  although  in  fact  Gregory 
XVI.  did  confirm  them.  Again,  Professors  Ubaghs  and  Lefebvre  frankly 
declare  that  if  their  opinion  on  the  development  of  human  reason  has 
been  "theologically"  condemned  in  the  later  "decision,"  "every  Catholic" 
is  under  the  obligation  of  "  entirely  rejecting"  it.  and  not  merely  of  not 
teaching  it.  It  was  accepted  then  throughout  as  a  matter  of  course  by  all 
concerned  in  the  controversy,  (1)  that  congregational  declarations  of  doctrine 
which  express  their  own  confirmation  by  the  Pope  are  equivalent  Pontifical 
decrees  ;  and  (2)  that  the  Pontiff's  doctrinal  decrees,  on  matters  primarily 
philosophical,  demand  the  Catholic's  interior  assent. 

Other  important  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  this  history,  which  will 
from  time  to  time  occupy  our  attention. 


The  Inner  Life  of  the  Very  Reverend  Pere  Lacordairc,  of  the  Order  of 
Preachers.  Translated  from  the  French  of  the  Rev.  Pere  CHOCARNE, 
O.P.,  by  a  Religious  of  the  same  Order.  William  B.  Kelley.  Dublin. 

FCHOCARNE'S  book  is  one  worthy  to  take  its  place  in  a  literature 
•  richer  than  any  other  in  biographies.  Many  of  our  readers,  no 
doubt,  have  made  acquaintance  with  the  original.  Its  appearance  in  English 
will  however  secure  it  currency  amongst  a  greatly  enlarged  circle  of  readers, 
both  of  those  who  are  able  and  those  who  are  unable  to  enjoy  it  in  the 
French. 
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The  translation,  if  it  does  not  possess  that  excellence  of  the  very  highest 
order  which  makes  us  forget  that  what  we  read  was  written  in  a  foreign 
idiom,  is  certainly  well  done  and  reads  easily. 

The  book  is  sure  to  be  perused  with  eagerness.  F.  Lacordaire's  great  gifts,  the 
work  he  has  accomplished,  and  the  prominent  place  he  has  occupied  in  French 
ecclesiastical  affairs  during  a  period  of  unrivalled  importance,  are  sure  to 
give  a  vivid  interest  to  a  work  which  offers  a  glimpse  at  least  of  the  "inner," 
of  the  more  secret  life  of  such  a  man.  If,  therefore,  we  make  two  or  three 
remarks  before  leaving  the  book,  it  will  be  with  a  view  not  so  much  to 
recommend  it  to  our  readers,  as  to  direct  attention  to  one  or  two  special 
points.  F.  Lacordaire  was  converted  to  the  Christian  Faith,  as  is  generally 
known,  at  the  age  of  two-and-twenty,  when  an  Advocate  at  the  Paris  Bar. 
Yet  his  childhood  bore  an  extraordinary  stamp  of  earnest  faith  and  precocious 
piety.  He  not  only,  like  so  many  pious  children,  delighted  to  imitate  the 
priestly  functions  at  the  altar,  but  his  little  heart  was  fired  with  a  real  zeal 
for  God.  "  He  preached  to  everybody  who  came,  but  particularly  to  his 
nurse,  who  was  his  most  willing  listener  .  .  .  and  in  fact  he  would  preach 
with  so  much  force  and  vehemence  that  the  nurse  was  sometimes  terrified, 
and  clasping  her  hands  she  would  exclaim,  '  But,  Master  Henry,  that's 
enough  ;  you  will  do  yourself  harm  !  Don't  make  yourself  so  hot  ! '  t  No, 
no,'  he  would  reply,  '  people  commit  too  many  sins.  It  is  no  matter  being 
tired  :  I  could  preach  for  ever.'  And  then  he  would  recommence  his  tirades 
on  the  decay  of  faith  and  the  loss  of  morals"  (p.  7).  This  was  in  his  child- 
hood. At  school  we  have  his  own  description  of  the  spirit  of  faith  in 
which  he  took  refuge  in  God  under  the  persecutions  of  his  schoolfellows. 

"  'Alone,  without  protection,  abandoned  by  every  one,  I  poured  out  religious 
tears  before  God,  offering  Him  my  childish  troubles  as  a  sacrifice,  and 
striving  to  raise  myself,  by  tender  sentiments  of  piety,  to  the  Cross  of 
His  Divine  Son ' "  (p.  9). 

At  twelve  years  old  he  made  his  first  Communion ;  of  which  he  says,  "  It 
was  my  last  religious  joy,  the  last  ray  which  my  mother's  soul  was  to  shed 
on  mine.  Ere  long  the  shadows  thickened  around  me,  a  dismal  night  sur- 
rounded me  on  every  side,  and  no  longer  did  I  receive  from  God  in  my  con- 
science any  sign  of  life"  (p.  11).  What  transformed  this  boy  of  earnest  and 
intelligent  piety  into  an  unbeliever  ? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  instructive  fall.  "  He  did  not  renounce 
his  faith,"  says  F.  Chocarne, — "  it  died  within  him."  He  himself  has  left  a 
clear  account  of  the  matter.  "  I  left  college  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  with  my 
faith  destroyed  and  my  morals  injured.  .  .  .  This  result  is  easily  explained  ; 
nothing  had  supported  our  faith  in  a  system  of  education  in  which  the  Word 
of  God  held  but  a  secondary  place,  and  was  enforced  neither  with  argument 
nor  eloquence,  whilst  at  the  same  time  we  were  daily  engaged  in  studying 
the  masterpieces  and  heroic  examples  of  antiquity.  .  .  .  The  modern  world 
created  by  the  Gospel  remained  entirely  unknown  to  us.  Its  great  men,  its 
saints,  its  moral  and  civil  superiority,  the  progress  made  by  humanity  under 
the  influence  of  the  Cross,  totally  escaped  our  notice"  (p.  17). 

It  is  not  a  new  lesson.  It  is  the  old  story  of  godless  education, — education 
in  which  religion  "  holds  but  a  secondary  place  "  ;  in  which  there  is  "nothing 
VOL.  x. — NO.  xix.  [New  Series.]  R 
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to  support  faith."  We  have  drawn  attention  to  it,  because  education  is  one 
of  the  great  battlefields  of  the  Church  in  our  day.  Would  that  we  could 
believe  there  were  no  Catholics  in  England  and  Ireland  for  whom  the  lesson 
is  needed  ! 

One  of  the  most  striking  portions  of  F.  Chocarne's  book  is  that  in  which 
he  describes  F.  Lacordaire's  love  of  the  Cross,  in  the  fourteenth  chapter.  It 
presents  him  in  a  light  very  different  to  that  of  the  brilliant  orator,  with  the 
halo  of  popularity  around  him,  and  receiving  ovations  as  he  passed  from 
town  to  town.  It  is  a  light  new  probably  to  most  of  F.  Chocarne's  readers, 
and  more  glorious  to  him  than  all  his  triumphs.  The  severe  austerity  of  his 
life,  his  wonderful  acts  of  self-humiliation,  and  the  craving  for  the  rigours  of 
penance,  which  drove  him  to  oblige  his  religious  children  to  scourge  his  bare 
shoulders  with  constant  disciplines,  to  spurn  him,  to  spit  upon  him, — show  him 
to  have  been  a  true  scholar  in  the  school  of  the  Saints.  As  to  his  penances, 
there  was  something  quite  of  the  heroic  stamp  about  them,  in  the  nurciless- 
ness  towards  his  own  shrinking  flesh,  and  the  ardours  of  divine  love  which 
inflamed  him. 

"  His  thirst  for  penances  of  this  description,"  says  F.  Chocarne,  "  appears 
the  more  extraordinary  from  the  fact  that  his  exceedingly  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive temperament  rendered  them  insupportably  painful  to  him.  He 
shuddered  under  the  slightest  blow ;  but  his  soul  was  always  firm,  and  he 
would  entreat  them  not  to  mind  it ;  and  they  were  forced  to  obey.  Often 
when  they  saw  him  thus  crushed  to  the  ground,  trembling  with  pain  and 
overwhelmed  with  confusion,  they  would  fall  on  their  knees  beside  him,  and 
with  their  eyes  filled  with  tears  ask  his  pardon  for  having  made  him  suffer 
so  much,  and  beg  him  to  require  it  of  them  no  more.  *  Ah  ! '  he  would 
reply,  '  this  is  nothing ;  when  you  see  me  suffer  too  much,  you  stop,  you  pity 
me  ;  but  when  Jesus  Christ  writhed  under  the  blows  of  His  executioners, 
they  only  struck  the  harder '  "  (p.  333). 

What,  however,  seem  to  us  to  have  the  most  special  interest  in  these 
glimpses  of  F.  Lacordaire  are  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  "  Avenir  "  and  the  issue  of  the  "  Mirari  vos."  Nothing  could  do 
greater  honour  to  F.  Lacordaire  than  his  exterior  and  interior  attitude  to- 
wards the  Holy  See  at  this  time.  While  De  la  Mennais  was  chafing  at  the 
reserve  and  reticence  of  Eome  during  the  time  the  question  was  under 
examination,  and  before  the  Encyclical  had  been  determined  on,  all  that 
was  humbling  about  his  reception  in  the  Holy  City  did  but  bring  light  and 
health  to  the  soul  of  Lacordaire.  We  shall  select  one  or  two  short  extracts 
from  his  own  words,  quoted  by  F.  Chocarne  to  illustrate  his  noble  submission 
of  his  whole  soul,  intellect,  and  will  to  the  teaching  of  the  Pope,  which  he 
recognizes  in  so  many  words  as  that  of  the  Church. 

"  I  did  not  deliver  myself ;"  he  wrote  "  when  I  arrived  at  Eome,  at  the 
tomb  of  the  Holy  Apostles  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  I  knelt  down  and  said  to  God, 
i  Lord,  I  begin  to  feel  my  weakness,  niy  sight  fails  me ;  truth  and  terror  alike 
escape  my  grasp  ;  have  pity  on  Thy  ^servant,  who  comes  to  Thee  with  a 
sincere  heart ;  hear  the  prayer  of  the  poor.'  I  know  neither  the  day  nor 
the  hour  when  it  took  place;  but  at  last  I  saw  what  I  had  not  before  seen, 
and  I  left  Home  free  and  victorious.  I  had  learned  from  my  own  experience 
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it  the  Church  is  the  deliverer  of  the  human  intellect ;  and  as  from  freedom 
of  intellect  all  other  freedoms  flow,  I  perceived  the  questions  which  then 
agitated  the  world  in  their  true  light "  (p.  103). 

"  After  ten  years  spent  in  constant  efforts  to  understand  the  true  position 
of  Philosophy  with  regard  to  the  Church,  after  agitation  of  mind  ....  whither 
had  I  arrived  ?  At  the  convictions  possessed  by  all  those  who  lean  on  the 
mind  of  the  Church,  rather  than  on  their  own.  Oh  !  how  just  and  holy  is 
the  Providence  of  God,  who  thus  sweetly  cradles  her  docile  children  in  the 
truth  !  Others  make  the  circle  of  the  entire  world,  they  seek  for  something 
beyond  their  own  country,  but  the  native  land  of  the  intellect  is  that  which 
gives  us  light,  the  only  place  in  the  whole  world  where  the  thoughts  of  man 
are  at  rest.  With  what  wondering  admiration  did  I  not  then  feel  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Church,  that  ineffable  instinct  by  which  she  is  guided,  that 
divine  discernment  which  protects  her  from  the  smallest  shadow  of  illusion . . . 
Oh  Koine  !  it  was  thus  that  I  beheld  thee  !  Seated  amidst  the  storms  of 
Europe,  I  saw  no  anxiety  on  thy  brow  and  no  distrust  of  thyself :  thy  glance 
turned  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  followed  with  sublime  discernment 
the  development  of  human  affairs  in  their  connection  with  those  that  are 

divine A  suppliant  pilgrim,  I  brought  back  from  thee  not  gold  or 

perfumes,  or  precious  stones,  but  something  rarer  and  more  unknown — the 
treasure  of  truth  "  (pp.  104-5). 

To  M.  de  Montalembert  he  wrote  : — 

"  My  only  sagacity  has  lain  in  my  frank  submission.  If  everything  has 
turned  out  as  I  foresaw  it  would,  I  only  foresaw  it  by  dint  of  forgetting  my 
own  sense.  I  cannot  rejoice  at  the  abyss  which  obstinacy  has  dug  under  the 
feet  of  a  man  who  has  rendered  great  services  to  the  Church.  I  hope  that 
in  His  own  time  God  may  yet  stop  him  in  his  course  :  but  I  do  rejoice  that 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  the  father  not  merely  of  one  Christian  soul,  but  of  all, 
has  at  last,  by  his  sacred  authority,  decided  the  questions  which  were  tearing 
to  pieces  the  Church  of  France"  (p.  114). 

We  cannot  forbear  giving  one  more  extract : — 

"  The  Church  does  not  say  to  you,  '  See ' ;  that  power  does  not  belong  to 
her  ;  but  she  says  *  Believe.'  She  says  to  you  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
attached  as  you  are  to  certain  ideas,  what  she  said  to  you  on  the  day  of  your 
first  communion,  '  Eeceive  the  hidden  and  incomprehensible  God,  bow  down 
your  reason  before  that  of  God,  and  before  the  Church,  which  is  His  mouth- 
piece.' Why  lias  the  Church  been  given  to  us,  unless  it  be  to  bring  us  back 
to  the  truth,  when  we  have  fallen  into  error  ....  You  are  astonished  at  what 
the  Holy  See  requires  of  M.  de  la  Mennais  :  it  is  certainly  harder  to  submit 
when  we  have  spoken  out  before  men,  than  when  all  has  passed  between  our 
own  hearts  and  God.  This  is  the  special  trial  reserved  for  genius  "  (p.  117). 

In  the  midst  of  our  adm  iration  for  this  true  spirit  of  Christian  faith  and  docility, 
we  ought  not  to  forbear  saying  how  much  we  are  struck  by  the  phenomenon 
of  the  hold  which  the  principles  he  here  so  explicitly  renounces  seem  to  the 
end  to  have  kept  over  his  mind.  They  seem  to  speak  in  several  passages 
quoted  from  him  by  F.  Chocarne  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  chapter,  and 
still  more  plainly  and  painfully  in  his  pamphlet  published  in  1860,  '  De  la 
Liberte",  de  1'Italie,  et  de  1'Eglise.'  Perhaps  the  strongest  instance  of  it  is 
given  by  Father  Aylward  in  the  preface  to  the  present  volume.  There  was 
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no  subject  on  which  the  '  Mirari  vos '  spoke  more  explicitly  or  more  vehe- 
mently than  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Press.     Well, 

"  We  had  to  touch,"  says  F.  Aylward,  "  on  the  freedom  of  the  press  .... 
I  was  driven  by  stress  of  argument  to  urge  that  the  fact  of  the  press  being 
perhaps  (but  not  surely)  open  to  you  for  defence  as  to  others  for  aggression, 
signified  little  ;  that  you  were  still  kept  under  a  powerful  tyranny,  hostile 
or  favourable  to  you  according  to  caprice  or  accident,  or  the  expediency  of 
those  who  undertake  to  create  and  to  tutor  public  opinion  ;  that  there  was  an 
essential  immorality  in  subjecting  men  to  the  action  of  a  vast  and  mysterious 
kind  of  being,  arbitrary  and  irresponsible,  a  corporate  intelligence,  invisible, 
ever  present,  powerful  of  intellect,  but  refusing  to  own  a  conscience  .  .  . 
I  was  wishing  that  F.  Lacordaire  would  be  on  my  side  ;  but  although  I  know 
I  used  my  best  French,  I  could  get  no  hearty  response  from  him ;  nought 
but  a  grave,  tender,  and  patient  look,  which  seemed  to  me  to  show  that  he 
endured  the  expression  of  my  views"  (pp.  x. — xi.). 

Something  similar  occurs  at  p.  viii. 

The  only  solution  we  can  imagine  to  the  problem  is  to  suppose  that  the 
effect  of  early  impressions  and  strongly-formed  habits  of  mind  was  to  render 
him  not  fully  alive  to  the  bearing  and  import  of  those  Pontifical  instructions 
to  which  he  meant  to  submit  himself  most  fully ;  that  his  will  was  docile,  but 
his  intellect  clouded  on  this  subject  by  habit  and  prejudice. 


Life  and  Letters  of  Madame  Swetchinc.  By  COUNT  DE  FALLOUX,  of  the 
French  Academy.  Translated  by  H.  W.  PRESTON.  London  :  Burns 
and  Gates. 


HIS  work  has  reached  us  too  late  to  be  adequately  treated  in  the  present 
JL      number;  but  we  hope  that  in  April  we  shall  be  able  to  do  some  justice 
to  the  admirable  lady  whose  biography  it  contains. 

We  opened  the  volume,  almost  by  accident,  at  p.  257  ;  and  read  with 
amazement  the  following  remark  :  — 

Lamennais's  "  obstinacy  rendered  it  impossible  for  Gregory  XVI.  to  hesi- 
tate longer.  He  found  it  necessary  to  search  out,  recapitulate,  and  call 
attention  to  whatever  had  seemed  excessive  in  '  L'Avenir,'  in  the  Encyclical 
Letter  of  Aug.  15,  1832.  He  did  so  with  regret  ;  and  in  such  moderate 
terms  that  a  few  years  later  many  bishops  adopted  the  general  principles  of 
'  L'Avenir,'  modified  by  experience  and  a  clearer  insight  into  the  question 
involved." 

Now  Gregory  XVI.  condemned  Lamennais's  notion,  that  liberty  of 
worships  and  of  the  press  are,  not  the  lesser  of  alternative  evils,  but 
positive  goods  ;  that  they  constitute  a  real  social  advance.  And  these 
principles  indeed,  we  imagine,  are  what  M.  de  Falloux  understands,  when 
he  mentions  "the  general  principles  of  'L'Avenir.'"  In  what  terms 
did  the  Pontiff  condemn  them  ?  Firstly,  it  was  Lamennais's  opinion 
"  that  liberty  of  conscience  is  to  be  asserted  and  vindicated  for  every 
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man."  But  the  Holy  Father  pronounced  this  to  be  "a  most  pestilent 
error  ;"  nay,  "  an  insanity,"  rather  than  merely  an  "  absured  and  erroneous 
opinion."  Lamennais  praised  the  existing  liberty  of  the  press,  and  desired 
its  increase  ;  but  the  Pontiff  declared  that  the  existing  liberty  "  is  most  foul 
and  never  sufficiently  to  be  execrated  and  detested."  If  this  is  a  mild 
censure,  we  are  really  curious  to  learn  M.  de  Falloux's  notion  of  a  severe 
one.  So  singular  a  statement  makes  us  feel  less  surprised  at  the  scandal 
which  the  author  gave  to  many  good  Catholics  last  summer  at  Malines,  by 
his  language  about  liberty  of  the  press. 

We  have  unfeigned  personal  respect  for  the  great  zeal  and  piety  of  M.  de 
Falloux  and  his  friends,  and  we  heartily  acknowledge  the  signal  services  they 
have  rendered  to  the  Church :  but  the  language  we  have  quoted  is  really 
serious,  and  implies  the  progress  of  serious  doctrinal  mischief.  Such  dis- 
respect to  the  Church's  decrees  may  issue,  when  Catholics  least  expect  it, 
in  some  deplorable  result. 


Shooting  Niagara :  and  after  ?    By  THOMAS  CARLYLE.    London  :  Chapman 

and  Hall. 

THIS  is  a  pamphlet  of  small  dimensions  :  but  it  is  a  genuine  Carlylean 
utterance — quaint,  oracular,  often  dreamy  enough,  but  now  and  then 
with  "  burning  fire  of  genius,  like  comet-fire,  glaring  fuliginous  through 
murkiest  confusions."  Sentiments  for  the  most  part  of  the  old  stamp  :  old 
flame-picture  and  word-painting  too,  which,  like  all  things  of  the  spasmodic 
kind,  are  apt  to  tire  when  prolonged  too  far.  To  those  who  blame  the  Pope 
for  condemning  certain  doctrines  contained  in  the  famous  "  Syllabus,"  we 
would  recommend  a  calm  perusal  of  the  following  lively  passage  : — 

"  Our  accepted  axioms  about  *  Liberty,'  '  Constitutional  Government,' 
'Reform,'  and  the  like  objects,  are  of  truly  wonderful  texture  :  venerable  by 
antiquity,  many  of  them,  and  written  in  all  manner  of  canonical  books  ;  or 
else,  the  newer  part  of  them,  celestially  clear  as  perfect  unanimity  of  all 
tongues,  and  Vox  populi  Vox  Dei,  can  make  them :  axioms  confessed,  or 
even  inspirations  and  gospel  verities,  to  the  general  mind  of  man.  To  the 
mind  of  here  and  there  a  man,  it  begins  to  be  suspected  that  perhaps  they 
are  only  conditionally  true ;  that  taken  unconditionally,  or  under  changed 
conditions,  they  are  not  true,  but  false,  and  even  disastrously  and  fatally  so. 
Ask  yourself  about '  Liberty,'  for  example  ;  what  you  do  really  mean  by  it, 
what  in  any  just  and  rational  soul  is  that  Divine  quality  of  liberty  ?  That  a 
good  man  be  '  free,'  as  we  call  it,  be  permitted  to  unfold  himself  in  works  of 
goodness  and  nobleness,  is  surely  a  blessing  to  him,  immense  and  indispens- 
able ; — to  him  and  to  those  about  him.  But  that  a  bad  man  be  '  free,' — 
permitted  to  unfold  himself  in  his  particular  way,  is  contrariwise  the  fatallest 
curse  you  could  inflict  on  him  ;  curse  and  nothing  else  to  him  and  all  his 
neighbours.  Him  the  very  heavens  call  upon  you  to  persuade,  to  urge, 
induce,  compel,  into  something  of  well-doing ;  if  you  absolutely  cannot,  if 
he  will  continue  in  ill-doing, — then  for  him  (I  can  assure  you,  though  you 
will  be  shocked  to  hear  it),  the  one  blessing  left  is  the  speediest  gallows  you 
can  lead  him  to.  Speediest,  that  at  least  his  ill-doing  may  cease  quam 
primum." 
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The  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  A  new  demonstration,  taken  from  the  latest 
attacks  of  incredulity.  By  AUGUSTE  NICOLAS,  author  of  Philosophical 
Studies  of  Christianity.  Translated  from  the  French  by  the 
Vicomtesse  de  L.  S.  J.  London:  Richardson  and  Son,  1865. 

WE  take  blame  to  ourselves  for  not  having  earlier  noticed  this 
fascinating  little  volume.  It  is  the  production  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  living  Catholic  writers  in  France,  and  was  written  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  divine  mission  and  deity  of  Christ,  chiefly  against  the 
assaults  contained  in  the  well-known  blasphemous  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  by  Kenan. 
On  the  appearance  of  the  present  translation,  about  two  years  ago,  we  took  it 
up,  expecting  to  find  in  it  a  mass  of  solid  reasoning,  but  possessing  no  other 
striking  attraction  beyond  what  this  and  the  sacred  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject would  impart  to  it.  We  had  not,  however,  read  a  dozen  pages,  when  we 
found  ourselves  so  completely  absorbed  and  drawn  on  and  on,  that  we  could 
not  stop  until,  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  we  had  fairly  got  to  the  last 
line  of  the  last  page.  We  have  again,  with  a  view  to  the  present  notice,  gone 
through  it  carefully  from  beginning  to  end,  with  an  avidity  and  interest  little, 
if  at  all,  short  of  those  which  accompanied  the  first  perusal. 

It  is  indeed  a  golden  book.  The  reasoning,  at  once  powerful  and  exact 
throughout,  is  every  now  and  then  flavoured  with  some  happy  illustration,  or 
seasoned  with  some  scalding  irony,  which  enforce  as  much  as  they  embellish 
the  argument,  captivating  the  judgment  equally  with  the  imagination.  It  is 
like  the  archangel's  sword,  with  its  celestial  temper  and  effulgence,  cleaving 
the  adamantine  skull  of  the  accursed  one.  Then  there  are  those  dramatic 
effects  occasionally  produced,  which  only  true  genius  can  impart  to  such 
subjects,  flushing  the  pure,  but  pale,  cold  cheek  of  logic  with  the  varied  glow 
of  different  emotions  coming  one  after  the  other.  At  one  time,  a  feeling  of 
jubilant  exultation  lifted  us  above  ourselves,  as  we  accompanied  our  author  in 
his  assaults  on  the  very  strongest  strongholds  of  the  enemy,  so  boasted  as  im- 
pregnable, and  saw  them  crumbling  into  dust  at  his  every  blow.  At  another, 
we  felt  ourselves  on  fire  with  indignation — a  just  and  holy  indignation — as 
he  rent  the  veil,  and  laid  open  to  the  light  of  day  the  sheer  mendacity  ;  the 
mean,  rancorous,  hypocritical  shuffling  ;  the  blind  unreason,  clothed  in  the 
outward  garb  of  a  profession  of  candid  and  generous  philosophy.  Sometimes 
an  indescribable  emotion,  like  that  of  mingled  love  and  pity,  touched  and 
melted  our  hearts,  in  contemplating  the  simple  delineation,  the  mere  setting 
forth  in  its  own  unclouded  and  irresistible  light  of  evidence,  one  of  those 
eternal  truths  so  dear  to  every  true  Christian  soul,  yet  so  outraged  and  so 
blasphemed. 

And  justly  so.  "What  !"  exclaims  M.  Nicolas,  "shall  it  be  said  that 
Jesus,  in  the  faith  and  love  of  whom  eighteen  centuries  have  sunk  to  rest, 
and  who  still  presides  over  the  destinies  of  the  world  ; — who  was  the  inspirer 
of  civilization  with  all  its  glories,  and  who  is  still  that  of  all  lofty,  devoted, 
and  heroic  virtue, — that  Christ,  consoler  of  all  sorrow,  Saviour  of  all  misery, 
Redeemer  from  all  servitude,  towards  whom  the  whole  human  race  stretches 
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forth  its  grateful  and  suppliant  arms  ; — that  God,  at  the  foot  of  whose  altars  all 
life,  both  public  and  social,  throng  to  offer  Him  their  prayers  and  their  thanks- 
givings ; — who  is  the  judge  of  our  justice,  and  the  judicial  security  of  our 
oaths  ;  before  whom  the  pride  of  our  armies  bows  down,  and  the  exemplary 
majesty  of  the  sovereign  prostrates  itself, — is  to  be  insulted  and  smitten — is 
to  be  termed  a  simple  villager,  the  most  charming  of  all  rabbies,  whose 
parables  are  crowded  with  impossibilities— a  utopist,  a  dreamer,  a  man  of 
anarchy,  &c.,  and,  finally,  a  madman  and  an  impostor  : — this  shall  be  done 
and  said,  and  our  Christian  blood  may  not  flow  swifter  through  our  veins  ; 
and  a  so-called  mutual  respect  must  forbid  our  qualifying  such  conduct  with 
the  sole  epithet  which  is  its  due.  And  the  words  impiety  and  blasphemy 
which,  did  they  not  exist,  ought  to  be  created  on  purpose,  must  be  purposely 
expunged  from  our  language  !  and  M.  Renan  shall  be  inviolable,  rather  than 
the  SON  OF  GOD  !  "  * 

As  we  have  already  (April,  1864)  devoted  an  article  of  some  length  to 
Kenan's  book,  we  do  not  purpose  returning  to  the  subject ;  and  the  less  so, 
because  we  rather  believe  the  work  has  already  begun  to  experience  the  fate  to 
which  all  such  lying  and  shallow  productions  are  ultimately  doomed.  Our 
object  at  present  is  simply  to  draw  our  readers'  attention  to  M.  Nicolas's 
volume,  not  as  a  mere  refutation — complete  and  triumphant  as  it  is — of 
Renan,  but  as  containing  so  much  of  absolute  and  permanent  interest  in 
reference  to  certain  aspects  of  the  Christian  evidences.  We  will  note  briefly 
a  few  of  these. 

The  first  four  chapters  are  introductory,  and  are  entitled — The  Situation; 
The  Question;  Our  Method;  Their  Method.  In  the  first  of  these  the 
following  just  and  very  remarkable  statement  is  found  : — 

"  Until  these  latter  times,  incredulity  had  only  engaged  in  polemics  of  a 
negative  sort.  It  had  been  limited  to  the  task  of  battling  with,  or  of  eluding 
the  historical  proofs  and  explanations  of  Christianity.  But  it  had  hitherto 
prudently  abstained  from  giving  any  explanation  of  that  great  fact  from  its 
own  point  of  view.  Therein  was  contained,  if  we  well  consider  the  case,  an 
implicit  avowal  of  the  truth  it  was  seeking  to  oppose.  For  after  all,  between 
belief  and  unbelief  in  Christianity,  stood  Christianity  itself :  I  mean  by  that, 
that  important  and  unique  event,  the  expectation  of  which  occupied  the  old 
world,  as  its  realization  does  the  modern,  and  which,  personified  in  the  grand 
figure  of  Jesus  Christ,  subordinates  all  history  to  His  wonderful  existence,  as 
to  a  law  in  which  and  by  which  it  is  concentrated  and  governed.  Now,  an 
explanation  is  requisite  to  this  essentially  historical  fact,  to  this  phenomenon, 
the  most  formidable  of  all  history.  We  have  constantly  given  our  explana- 
tion. Wherefore  did  incredulity  never  give  its  own  until  now  ?"  f 

In  the  chapter  on  miracles  we  have  an  old  argument  of  S.  ThomasJ  put  in 
a  new  and  improved  form,  and  well  illustrated  and  urged  : — 

"  We  do  not  think  we  are  overstepping  lawful  grounds,  in  establishing, 
from  the  fact  of  certain  averred  prodigies,  a  simple  precedent  of  admissibility 

*  Pp.  15,   16.     The  italics  and  punctuation  of  the  extracts  are  alway 
preserved,  unless  where  there  is  some  manifest  error  of  the  press, 
t  Pp.  11,  12.  I  Contra  Gentes,  b.  i.  c.  6. 
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for  other  prodigies  which  are  yet  liable  to  debate.  This  is,  ill  fact,  arguing 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  proceeding  by  analogies. 

"  If  an  extraordinary  being,  so  extraordinary  as  is  Jesus  Christ,  according 
to  common  consent,  performed  two  orders  of  prodigies,  one  of  which  we  see, 
whilst  we  do  not  see  the  other:  the  order  of  prodigies  visible  to  us,  ought  surely 
to  recommend  to  our  attention  the  other  which  is  invisible,  but  which  reposes 
upon  evidence.  What  then  must  not  be  the  case,  when  these  two  orders  of 
prodigies  are  not  only  analogous,  but  when  the  one  presages  the  other,  or 
when  they  stand  in  the  reciprocal  position  of  means  and  effects  ? 

"  Now  this  is  just  the  case  with  Jesus  and  His  Gospel.  It  is  said  in  the 
Gospel,  that  He  had  command  over  the  elements,  that  He  restored  the  sight 
of  the  blind,  that  He  caused  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  paralytic  to  walk,  and  that 
He  raised  the  dead.  We  have  seen  nothing  of  that.  But  in  the  same  Gospel 
it  is  related  that  He  said  to  some  fishermen,  the  scum  of  Judea,  to  one 
Simon,  James,  and  John  :  '  I  will  make  you  henceforth  to  be  fishers  of  men' : 
and  we  see  that  what  He  said  He  did.  Again  we  read  that  He  said :  '  When 
I  shall  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  then  shall  all  men  come  unto  Me':  and  here 
too  we  see  that  He  did  what  He  said.  We  read  of  His  saying  :  '  Thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it' :  and  again  we  see  His  words  confirmed  by  the  event. 
Further  on  He  declared  :  '  AH  power  has  been  given  to  Me  in  heaven  and  on 
earth,  go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  &c.,  and  lo  1  am  with  you  always 
even  unio  the  end  of  the  ivorld' :  and  here  too,  what  He  predicted  has  been 
literally  accomplished.  I  select  these  prodigies  amongst  many  others  ;  they 
are  twofold  ;  prodigies  both  as  regards  the  prediction  and  the  facts  accom- 
plished. We  need  no  commission  to  verify  them.  The  world  was  pagan, 
and  had  become  Christian.  How  was  this  done  ?  By  a  cross.  The  world 
remained  Christian,  notwithstanding  all  the  struggles  of  hell ;  and  it  is  still 
preserved  to  Christianity.  By  whom  ?  By  the  successor  of  the  first  Peter. 
This  is  a  prodigy,  and  one  that  we  see.  Christianity  is  a  miracle,  the  greatest 
of  miracles,  as  it  is  called  by  M.  Proudhon. 

"  Now  I  declare  that  this  greatest  of  miracles  which  is  visible  to  us,  ought 
to  predispose  us  to  belief  in  those  lesser  miracles  of  the  Gospels  which  we 
have  not  seen ;  and  that  the  sight  of  the  human  race,  that  mighty  Lazarus, 
resuscitated  and  still  walking  before  our  eyes,  ought  to  serve  as  a  pledge  and 
voucher  for  that  other  Lazarus  of  Bethania,  whom  we  can  only  see  by  the 
Gospel's  evidence. 

"  I  might  even  add,  that  the  latter  fact  is  visible  in  the  former  one,  and 
that  a  world  converted  without  any  miracles,  would  be  of  itself  the  most 
astonishing  of  prodigies."  * 

The  following  striking  passage  occurs  at  the  close  of  the  chapter  on  the 
Death  of  Christ  :— 

"  How  is  it  that  that  death,  in  every  way  similar  to  all  other  deaths, 
according  to  M.  Renan,  has  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  world,  and  exer- 
cised a  more  powerful  influence  than  any  life  ?  It  is  usually  life  which  founds, 
and  death  which  destroys.  The  contrary  is  to  be  observed  in  Jesus  Christ 
alone.  His  life  was  unfruitful,  and  it  was  only  in  His  death,  and  by  His 
death,  that  He  renewed  the  world.  It  is  from  the  Cross  that  He  attracts  all 
to  Him  :  and  it  is  upon  that  gibbet  of  infamy,  and  in  the  same  state,  that  He 
has  continued  for  two  thousand  years,  and  still  continues,  to  sanctify  and 
vivify  the  world 
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If  you  strip  that  death  of  its  divine  character  .  .  .,  then,  the  more 
disproportionate  to  the  event  it  becomes,  the  greater  the  impossibility  of 
reconciling  them.  You  fall  into  an  absurdity — a  causeless  effect.  Nay, 
what  is  worse,  an  incalculable  effect,  the  cause  of  which  is— nothing  ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  monstrosity  destructive  of  reason :  consequently,  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  a  contrario  of  the  truth  of  our  faith. 

"  M.  Eenan,  as  if  still  further  to  conduce  to  this  result,  observes  that  false 
Messiahs  were  at  that  time  very  numerous  in  Judea,  but  that  their  various 
attempts  had  all  invariably  the  same  result ;  '  the  year  following,  their  death 
was  forgotten.'"* 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Kesurrection,  our  author  draws  out,  with  perfect 
clearness  and  irresistible  force,  the  numerous  and  striking  evidences  of  the 
blind  and  obstinate  incredulity  of  the  Apostles  on  that  fact,  as  a  cir- 
cumstance adding  peculiar  and  extraordinary  weight  to  their  subsequent 
attestation  of  the  fact,  and  to  the  argument  drawn  from  their  labouring 
and  suffering  and  dying  to  confirm  that  attestation.  The  whole  reasoning 
of  this  chapter  is  magnificent  both  in  its  splendour  and  its  strength  :  it  is 
at  once  fascinating  and  overpowering,  and  sweeps  the  reader  before  it, 
"  like  a  wave  of  the  Atlantic,  three  thousand  miles  long."  We  would  like 
to  give  extracts  from  it,  as  also  from  the  brief  but  delightful  chapter, — "  The 
Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God  and  Mother  of  Men."  But  we  have  already, 
we  think,  given  enough  to  excite  the  reader's  thirst  for  the  book  itself. 

We  alluded  above  to  M.  Nicolas's  powers  of  irony.  The  following  is  a 
specimen.  Kenan's  account  of  the  end  of  Judas  f  is  that, — "perhaps, 
retired  in  the  field  of  Hakeldama,  he  led  a  tranquil,  obscure  life,  whilst  his 
old  friends  were  conquering  the  world,  and  spreading  the  report  of  his 
infamy." 

On  which  remarks  M.  Nicolas  : — 

"  If,  following  in  the  step  of  M.  Eenan,  I  were  to  imitate  him  and  take 
the  license  of  conjecturing,  I  might  say,  Perhaps  Judas  is  still  alive,  and 
wandering  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Perhaps,  ever  possessed  of  the  same 
spirit  of  apostasy  and  hatred  by  which  he  was  animated,  he  still  seeks  to 
betray  the  Son  of  Man  with  a  kiss.  Perhaps  M.  Kenan  is  but  an  assumed 
name,  and  that  the  Iscariot  is  the  real  author  of  the  Life  of  Jesus.  Mere 
fancies,  you  will  exclaim.  So  I  confess  they  are  ;  but  still  fancies  for  fancies, 
these  are  at  all  events  not  so  utterly  contrary  to  all  moral  likelihood,  as  those 
of  M.  Kenan." 

With  what  grace  and  spirit  this  translation  is  executed,  the  preceding 
extracts  sufficiently  indicate. 

*  Pp.  333-5. 

t  On  the  tendency  of  certain  Protestant  writers  to  whitewash  Judas 
Iscariot,  see  our  number  for  January  1864,  p.  87,  and  for  April  1864,  p.  407? 
note. 
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On  Justification,      What  saith    the   Scripture  ?     By  Canon  S.  ECCLES. 
London.     1861. 

THIS  little  volume  was  published  before  our  New  Series  began ;  but 
accidentally  it  was  not  noticed  in  the  DUBLIN  REVIEW.  This  omission 
has  been  pointed  out  to  us,  and  we  hasten  to  repair  it.  The  great  value  of 
the  work  is  that  it  gives  a  clear  and  sound  exposition  of  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine on  the  very  important  subjects  of  justification  and  merit,  together  with 
a  no  less  clear  and  accurate  account  of  the  more  prevalent  Protestant 
heresies  on  the  same  subjects.  It  also  contains  a  copious  array  of  Scripture 
texts  and  arguments  in  support  of  the  Catholic  dogmas  ;  to  which  is  sub- 
joined a  series  of  replies  to  the  leading  Protestant  objections,  always,  we 
think,  successful  ;  sometimes  singularly  forcible  and  original.  To  those  who 
have  not  studied,  or  have  not  the  means  of  studying,  the  matter  in  scientific 
treatises  of  theology,  we  would  recommend  this  work  as  well  suited  to  them. 
The  author's  style  is  occasionally  somewhat  rugged  and  abrupt,  and  he  now 
and  then  reintroduces  topics  which  he  had  already  disposed  of.  He  is  rough- 
and-ready,  and  evidently  sets  no  store  by  graces  and  felicities  :  readers  of 
kindred  minds  will  therefore  no  doubt  peruse  him  with  congenial  relish. 

The  whole  subject  of  grace,  whether  viewed  dogmatically  or  polemically, 
is  one  of  the  very  highest  importance.  The  great  heresy  of  Luther  on  justi- 
fication had  been  fully  worked  out  in  his  mind  for  a  couple  of  years  before 
the  dispute  about  indulgences  commenced,*  and  while  he  yet  fondly 
imagined,  it  would  seem,  that  his  views  were  not  at  variance  with  the 
tradition  and  teaching  of  the  Church.  These  views,  with  which  in  all  essen- 
tials those  of  Calvin  coincide,  not  only  pluck  up  by  the  roots  the  whole 
Catholic  doctrine  on  justification  and  merit,  but  underlie  the  whole,  or  nearly 
the  whole,  fabric  of  the  genuine  Protestant  idea  of  the  Church.  They  are 
held  at  this  day  by  the  Evangelicals  within  the  Established  Church,  by  the 
Presbyterians,  and  by  the  Methodists.  There  is  not,  and  we  can  hardly 
conceive  possible,  a  more  fatal  example  of  that  terrible  spiritual  delusion,  to 
which  we  alluded  in  our  last  number  (page  263).  The  sinner  is  justified,  not 
by  sincere  sorrow  for  the  past  and  firm  resolution  of  amendment  for  the 
future,  based  on  a  firm  belief  in  the  infinite  mercy  and  power  of  God,  but 
simply  by  a  firm  persuasion  on  his  own  part  that  he  is  justified.  He  bides 
his  time,  and  at  some  particular  moment  receives,  in  some  spasmodic  or 
sensational  form,  an  inward  conviction  and  assurance  that  he  has  obtained 
"free  pardon,"  and  thus  becomes  "a  pleasant  child  of  the  Lord."  This  is 
called,  in  the  slang  of  the  sects,  "  conviction  of  sin "  :  it  is  justification  by 
faith  alone,  or  more  properly  by  assurance,  or  still  more  properly  by  the  most 
astounding  impudence. 

Then  in  this  process  of  justification,  the  sins  are  by  no  means  washed  out 
— not  one  of  them.  There  they  remain  in  the  soul  in  all  their  deformity ; 
but  the  assured  and  confident  sinner  is  clothed  with  the  imputed  sanctity  of 

*  Dollinger,  Life  of  Luther. 
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Christ,  as  with  an  enveloping  mantle.  That  sanctity  works  no  intrinsic 
change  in  his  soul  in  reference  to  past  sin,  but  God  looks  upon  him  the  same 
as  if  it  did.  Calvin's  golden  ball  in  the  old  pot  means  exactly  the  same 
thing.  The  justified  sinner  is  still  the  old  pot  he  was  before  ;  but  he  has 
"laid  hold  of"  the  golden  ball  of  Christ's  justice,  and  this  is  to  him  assurance 
infallible.  This,  they  say,  is  the  true  Christian  humility  which  ascribes  all 
to  the  Saviour  and  nothing  at  all  to  ourselves.  It  is  astonishing  how  abso- 
lutely and  completely  this  delusion  takes  possession  of  those  who  have  once 
wedded  themselves  to  it.  Even  in  that  dread  hour,  the  very  thought  of 
which  made  the  saints  to  fear  and  tremble,  it  seems  to  exercise  its  most 
potent  and  fascinating  spell.  The  rector  of  Watton,  a  very  decided  Evan- 
gelical, on  his  death-bed  cries  out,  "  '  Heaven  is  near '....'  Say  I  am  very 
happy  in  God's  love ' .  .  .  .  When  severe  remedies  were  applied,  he  said, 
'  These  are  fiery  serpents.  I  wonder  the  Papists  have  never  used  them  as 
instruments  of  torture,  to  extort  confessions.'  ....  Then  to  his  daughter, 
who  was  nursing  him,  *  You  have  a  very  angelic  office,  my  child,  ministering 
to  an  heir  of  salvation.'  "  *  Another,  a  Methodist,  who  had  been  for  many 
years  president  of  the  Conference,  cried  out  in  his  last  hour,  "  Glory  !  Glory  ! ' ' 
His  biographers  tell  us  that,  when  on  his  death-bed,  "  his  soul  was  kept  in 
perfect  peace  [sic]  ;  the  slightest  shadow  of  doubt  or  anxiety  as  to  his  eternal 
blessedness  never  crossed  his  mind."t  To  these  we  could  add  other  examples 
without  end. 

Such  are  some  of  the  baleful  and  wide-spread  heresies,  against  which 
Canon  Eccles's  book  is  directed.  Those  among  our  readers  who  are  placed 
in  circumstances  in  which  they  require  an  effective  weapon  to  meet  them, 
cannot  do  better  than  procure  his  needle-gun. 


Epistolce  Romanorum  Pontificum  Genuince  d  quce  ad  eos  scriptce  sunt,  a, 
S.  Petri  Hilaro  usque  ad  Pelagium  II. ;  ex  schedis  CLAR.  COUSTANTII 
aliisque  editis,  adhibitis  prsestantissimis  codicibus  Italise  et  Germanise, 
recensuit  et  edidit  ANDREAS  THIEL,  S.  Theol.  Doct.,  &c.  &c.  Fasciculus  I. 
Brunsbergse  in  sedibus  Eduardi  Peter.  1867. 

EVERY  one  interested  in  the  ecclesiastical  sciences  will  welcome  this 
work  as  a  most  important  boon.  Various  currents  of  controversy  at 
the  present  day  combine  to  throw  the  student  more  than  ever  on  the  original 
documents  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  and  an  accessible  and  trustworthy 
text  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Popes  of  the  first  centuries  has  become  proportion- 
ately necessary.  Many  a  regret  must  have  escaped  the  possessors  of  Con- 
stant's single  volume,  that  his  work  was  cut  short  in  the  middle  of  the  5th 
century.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  continue  his  labours  by  his 
brethren  of  the  Congregation  of  S.  Maur  and  others,  but  death  and  different 

*  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth  (1852),  vol.  ii.  pp.  453-5. 
f  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Adam  Averell  (1848),  pp.  426-7. 
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obstacles  have  interfered  with  their  completion.  At  length  Constant  has 
found  a  successful  continuator  in  Dr.  Thiel,  who  has  just  given  to  the  world 
the  first-fruits  of  six  years'  toil  in  the  great  libraries  of  Europe. 

Dr.  Thiel  has  wisely  begun  his  work  where  the  want  is  most  felt, — at  the 
point  where  Coustant  leaves  off.  The  present  fasciculus  of  512  pages  is 
only  a  portion  of  the  first  volume.  It  commences  with  the  Pontificate  of 
S.  Hilary,  in  449,  and  goes  down  to  the  death  of  S.  Gelasius  in  496.  The 
whole  period  from  S.  Hilary  to  S.  Gregory  the  Great  (the  limit  which  the 
author  proposes  to  himself)  will  be  comprised  in  two  volumes,  the  third  and 
fourth  of  his  collection.  After  their  completion  he  will  go  back  to  the  first  and 
second  volumes,  which  will  contain  the  period  embraced  by  Coustant.  Even 
here,  however,  Dr.  Thiel's  work  will  be  far  from  a  mere  republication.  Coustant 
used  for  his  volume  only  such  manuscripts  as  he  found  in  the  French  collec- 
tions. Hardouin,  Mansi,  Labbe,  and  the  two  Ballerini,  have  collated  a  larger 
number  for  such  epistles  as  they  have  edited.  But  Dr.  Thiel  was  determined 
nothing  should  be  wanting  to  the  perfection  of  his  work  on  this  score  ;  he  has 
searched  with  persevering  pains,  of  which  his  Introduction  will  give  the  reader 
such  an  idea  as  can  be  gathered  from  a  mere  enumeration  of  manuscripts,  the 
collections  of  the  Vatican,  Vallicella,  Barberini,  and  Sessoriani  libraries  at 
Home,  and  those  of  the  other  great  libraries  of  Italy  and  Germany.  In  the 
Vatican  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  some  valuable  materials  which  had 
been  prepared  by  Coustant  for  his  intended  second  volume,  and  which,  though 
incomplete,  were  of  great  service  to  him. 

The  edition  will  be  found  most  complete.  The  various  readings  of  the  text 
are  given  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  with  a  reference  in  each  case  to  the  source 
where  they  are  found.  The  critical  dissertations  and  notices  on  each  epistle 
are  placed  consecutively  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume  instead  of  inter- 
rupting the  series  of  epistles,  as  in  other  collections.  Thus,  though  the  epistles 
as  yet  published  reach  only  to  the  end  of  the  Pontificate  of  S.  Gelasius,  the 
present  fasciculus  comprises  the  dissertations  for  the  pontificates  of  S.  Hilary, 
S.  Simplicius,  S.  Felix  II.,  S.  Gelasius,  S.  Anastasius  II.,  S.  Symmachus,  and 
S.  Hormisdas.  The  work  includes  not  only  the  Epistles  of  the  Popes  but 
also  Epistles  addressed  to  them,  critical  notices  on  missing  and  spurious 
Epistles,  and  a  short  life  of  each  Pope,  before  the  series  of  letters  belonging 
to  his  reign. 

Dr.  Thiel  has  abandoned  the  venerable  form  of  the  folio,  hitherto  usually 
adopted  in  works  of  this  class.  In  spite  of  the  traditional  reverence  and  some 
real  advantages  attaching  to  it,  we  believe  most  readers  will  be  glad  of  his 
choice  of  the  more  convenient,  if  less  dignified  form  of  the  octavo.  We  trust 
the  work  will  find  a  good  sale  in  England. 
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Short  Sermons,  chiefly  on  Doctrinal  Subjects,  preached  in  the  Chapel  of 
S.  Mary's  College,  Oscott.  By  Rev.  C.  MEYNELL,  D.D.  London  : 
Richardson. 

FROM  some  accident  for  which  we  cannot  account,  this  volume,  published 
in  1866,  only  came  into  our  hands  last  October.     We  should  otherwise 
have  certainly  noticed  it  on   its  first  appearance,  as  it  possesses  great 
merit. 

There  are  two  very  different  classes  of  sermons.  Those  of  one  class  aim 
at  producing  an  immediate  and  powerful  impression  on  the  ivill  ;  while  those 
of  the  other  class  furnish  the  intellect  with  truths  and  principles,  which  may 
be  a  matter  for  subsequent  reflection,  and  which,  as  time  goes  on,  may  issue 
in  great  fruit  of  devotion  and  piety.  The  latter  have,  of  course,  a  particular 
value,  where  those  addressed  possess  a  cultivated  mind ;  and  are  especially 
adapted  for  such  a  congregation  as  Dr.  MeynelPs,  the  students  of  a  Catholic 
college.  Dr.  Meynell's  seem  to  us  amongst  the  best  specimens  of  this  class. 
The  various  thoughts  are  either  originated  by  himself,  or,  at  least,  thoroughly 
made  his  own  ;  and  the  doctrines  which  they  illustrate  are  highly  important. 
The  sermons  are  written  with  great  simplicity,  and  an  entire  absence  of  con 
ventionality,  unreality,  and  exaggeration. 

Those  which  struck  us  the  most  are  perhaps  the  4th,  on  "  The  Theory  of 
Happiness,"  and  the  24th,  on  "  Our  Blessed  Lady."  We  observe  in  the  latter 
with  much  interest  (p.  215),  that  the  author  accounts  God's  decree  of  Mary's 
creation  to  be  dependent  (according  to  our  mode  of  conception),  on  His 
gracious  purpose  of  the  Incarnation  :  a  view  which  appears  to  us  serviceable 
on  more  than  one  theological  point.  Again,  as  to  her  endowments  (p.  216), 
she  is  "  a  mirror  in  which  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  God  are  reflected  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  for  the  creature  to  resemble  the  Creator." 

Passing  to  another  matter,  Dr.  Meynell  (p.  7)  implies  the  infallibility  of  the 
Encyclical  and  Syllabus  ;  and  says  distinctly  that  the  various  matters  on 
which  the  former  gives  instruction  "pertain  to  religion,"  and  are  therefore 
within  the  sphere  of  infallibility.  We  do  not,  indeed,  quite  see  how  to 
reconcile  this  with  some  of  his  expressions  in  pp.  156-7  ;  but  that  may  very 
probably  come  from  our  failing  rightly  to  apprehend  his  language  in  the  latter 


The  following  remark  seems  to  us  very  true,  and  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  met  with  it  elsewhere.  Those  non-Catholics,  Dr.  Meynell  thinks,  and 
those  only,  are  in  a  hopeful  condition,  who  admit  that  there  if  somewhere  real 
objective  truth,  and  whose  great  desire  is  to  find  it  : — 

"  The  light  of  Reason  teaches  that,  if  there  is  a  God,  since  there  is  a  God 
there  must  be  somewhere  in  the  world  one  unchangeable  Truth  of  God  ;  and 
that  the  right  use  of  reason  is  to  guide  men  to  it ;  and  that  the  highest  duty 
of  reason  is,  having  found  it,  to  bow  down  and  submit  in  homage  to  Him  who 
gave  it.  He  who  clearly  sees,  really  believes,  and  conscientiously  acts  upon 
this  principle,  however  far  he  may  seem  from  the  Church,  he  is  'of  the 
Truth  :'  he  will  hear  the  words  of  God.  To  such  a  one,  brethren,  you  shall 
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show  your  truth,  and  give  ( a  reason  of  that  hope  which  is  in  you,'     But  as 
to  all  others,  if  you  be  wise,  you  shall  leave  them  to  God." 

We  doubt  whether  in  p.  220,  Dr.  Meynell  takes  sufficient  pains  to 
distinguish  those  opinions  which  he  ascribes  to  "heretics" — i.e.,  Jansenistic 
or  Calvinistic  tenets — from  those  which  are  advocated  by  orthodox  theolo- 
gians, e.g.  Augustinians  and  Thomists,  with  the  Church's  full  permission.  At 
the  same  time,  the  general  drift  of  this  sermon  on  "  co-operation"  seems  to  us 
admirable  ;  and  indeed  the  volume  as  a  whole  is  undoubtedly  calculated  to 
do  important  service. 


The  Comedy  of  Convocation  in  the  English  Church,  in  two  scenes.    Edited  by 
Archdeacon  CHASUBLE,  D.D.     London :  Freeman,  102,  Fleet-street. 

NEVER,  perhaps,  has  a  pamphlet  by  an  unknown  author,  and  upon 
an  ecclesiastical  subject,  produced  so  great  a  sensation  as  this.  And 
it  is  by  an  author,  not  only  unknown,  but  anonymous.  It  richly  deserves 
the  attention  it  has  gained ;  for  we  should  be  quite  at  a  loss  to  mention 
another  combining  so  many  remarkable  talents  in  the  same  measure.  In 
argument  it  is  thoughtful,  logical,  and  weighty ;  in  language  clear,  concise, 
and  forcible ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  abounds  with  the  richest  humour.  It 
professes  to  give  an  account  of  two  discussions  in  Convocation  ;  or  rather  of 
one  in  the  Convocation  Home  itself,  and  of  another  between  the  leading 
members  of  Convocation,  meeting  in  a  less  formal  manner  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  one  of  their  number,  whose  home  adjoins  to  the  "  fine  old  historical 
Abbey."  We  can  easily  understand  that  any  leading  orator  in  Convocation  (say 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  or  Archdeacon  Denison)  might  condemn  it  as  a  mere 
satire,  unjust  and  untrue  to  nature  :  because  the  supposed  speeches  are  utterly 
unlike  what  those  gentlemen  and  their  friends  are  really  in  the  habit  of  de- 
livering. But  this  would  be  only  because,  from  a  natural  prejudice,  he  would 
miss  the  exact  object  of  the  pamphlet.  The  author  evidently  did  not  intend  to 
give  us  speeches  which  any  of  the  leading  Anglican  divines  either  have 
delivered,  or  would  be  likely  to  deliver  in  Convocation,  or,  indeed,  any  place 
else.  And  why  should  he  ?  Are  they  not  written  in  the  supplements  to  the 
Guardian  the  Wednesday  after  the  yearly  meeting  of  Convocation  ?  What  he 
has  given  us  are  the  speeches  which  the  divines  of  each  school  and  party 
would  make  if  they  were  perfectly  logical  and  fearless  in  working  out  the 
real  legitimate  results  of  their  own  principles.  It  is  no  impeachment  upon 
such  a  portrait  that  the  gentlemen  whom  it  represents  do  not  recognize,  and 
would  not  be  disposed  to  acknowledge,  its  truth.  That  would  imply  in  them 
a  very  uncommon  measure  of  the  rare  gift  "  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us." 
But  after  a  very  careful  reading,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  do  not  see  that 
the  portraiture  of  the  different  Anglican  schools  is  really  in  any  one  instance 
unfair  and  untrue.  The  Dramatis  Persona?,  as  set  forth  on  the  first  page,  are 
"  Deans  Blunt,  Pliable,  Primitive,  Pompous,  and  Critical  ;  the  Venerable 
Archdeacons  Jolly,  Theory,  Chasuble  ;  the  Rev.  Doctors  Easy,  Viewy,  and 
Candour  ;  and  the  Reverends  Athanasius  Benedict,  Lavender  Kidds,  the 
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rolocutor  of  the  House  ;  the  Professor  of  History  and  the  Professor  of 
Theology.  Most  of  these  names  describe  the  character  they  shadow.  Mr. 
Kidds  is  a  popular  preacher  of  the  low  Church,  or  so-called  Evangelical 
School.  The  Professors  do  not  represent  any  particular  persons,  but  rather 
mean  History  and  Theology,  although  the  latter  Professor  also  sets  forth  the 
feelings  which  must,  almost  of  necessity,  be  called  forth  in  the  mind  of  an 
honest  man,  set  to  teach  Protestant  theology  to  Protestant  students. 

The  first  scene  opens  in  the  Jerusalem  chamber,  where  Dr.  Easy  proposes 
the  question  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  "  Would  it  be  considered  heresy 
in  the  Church  of  England  to  deny  the  existence  of  God  ?"  or,  as  he  puts 
it  in  a  more  convenient  form,  "  Would  a  clergyman,  openly  teaching  that  there 
was  no  God,  be  liable  to  suspension  ?"  Upon  this  the  different  speakers  say, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  not,  indeed,  exactly  what  they  would  say  if 
the  subject  were  really  proposed  for  discussion,  but  what  their  respective 
principles  would  legitimately  suggest.  Archdeacon  Jolly  said : — 

"  What  the  Church  of  England  especially  prided  herself  upon  was  the 
breadth  of  her  views.  No  view  could  be  broader  than  that  just  stated;  and 
therefore  none  more  likely  to  meet  with  the  sanction  of  the  Privy  Council, 
which,  he  apprehended,  was  the  real  point  to  be  kept  in  view  in  this  inter- 
esting discussion." 

Dean  Blunt  suggests  what  the  sentence  of  the  Supreme  Court  would  be, 
viz.  : — 

"  We  find  that  the  Church  of  England  is  not  opposed  to  the  existence  of 
a  God.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Nineteenth 
Article,  in  affirming  that  all  Churches,  even  the  Apostolic,  have  erred  in 
matters  of  faith,  obviously  implies  that  the  Church  of  England  may  also  err 
in  the  same  way.  Therefore,  the  Church  of  England  may  err  in  teaching 
that  there  is  a  God.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that,  whilst  on  the  one  hand 
the  Archbishop  [who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  preacher  who  had  been 
called  in  question  for  heretical  teaching]  has  taken  an  extreme  or  one-sided 
view  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church  ;  on  the  other,  for  the  reason  assigned,  it 
is  undoubtedly  open  to  every  clergyman  either  to  believe  in  or  to  deny  the 
existence  of  God." 

Archdeacon  Theory,  arguing  that  the  Church's  fallibility  is  the  cardinal 
doctrine  of  the  Angk'can  Church,  says  : — 

"This  was  his  answer  to  the  question  before  the  House,  'Would  it  be 
heresy  in  an  Anglican  to  deny  the  existence  of  God  ?'  He  replied  that  it 
might  be  heresy  to  deny  the  fact,  but  that  it  was  the  plainest  duty  to  doubt  it. 

"  And  here  he  would  venture  to  hazard  one  other  observation  upon  what 
he  had  ventured  to  call  the  '  Cardinal  Doctrine '  of  the  Church's  fallibility. 
It  was  not  uncommon  in  these  days  for  Anglicans  to  become  Roman  Catholics. 
Did  he  blame  them  ?  As  a  Protestant  he  must  answer,  '  Yes  ;'  as  an 
Anglican,  '  No.'  He  was  willing  to  believe  that  they  were  guided  in  that 
act  mainly  by  their  unconscious  respect  for  the  teaching  of  the  English 
Church.  For  it  was  obvious  that  all  who  were  docile  to  the  teaching  of  that 
Church  must  be  supremely  devoted  to  her  dogma  of  fallibility,  since  that 
dogma  is  evidently  the  most  fruitful  in  its  consequences,  as  well  as  the  most 
clearly  defined,  in  the  whole  range  of  her  theology.  But  it  was  equally  clear 
that  as  long  as  an  Anglican  remained  in  the  Church  of  England,  he  could 
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give  no  adequate  proof  of  his  belief  in  this  essential  dogma  of  her  fallibility. 
He  might  believe  it,  or  he  might  not.  But  once  let  him  leave  the  Church, 
and  by  that  act  he  manifested  to  the  world  his  firm  conviction  that  the  Church 
of  England  was  fallible.  Consequently  the  highest  tribute  an  Anglican 
could  pay  to  his  own  Church  was  to  go  out  of  her,  and  the  best  proof  he 
could  give  of  belief  in  her  teaching  was  to  connect  himself  without  loss  of 
time  with  some  other  communion." 

We  were  specially  struck  with  the  account  given  by  Dean  Pliable  of  his 
sermon  as  a  curate,  which  he  assures  us  has  been  "  warmly  approved  by 
many  of  the  most  eminent  clergy  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic."  His  text 
was: — 

"  One  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism.  These  words,  my  brethren,  on  a  first 
impression  may  seem  to  imply  an  undue  restriction  on  the  liberty  of  the  Pro- 
testant mind.  Listen,  however,  while  I  explain  to  you  the  Anglican  theology, 
as  taught  by  your  Bishop,  your  Eector,  and  myself,  and  you  will  confess  that 
whatever  S.  Paul  may  have  designed  by  Christian  unity,  the  Church  of 
England  has  put  an  interpretation  on  his  words  which  relieves  them  from  all 
suspicion  of  intolerance. 

"  (1.)  In  regard  of  Baptism,  what  the  great  apostle  calls  one  of  the  found- 
ations of  Christianity,  you  may  believe,  with  your  Rector,  who  you  are  aware 
was  appointed  over  you  by  your  Bishop,  that  without  Baptism  it  is  impos- 
sible to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  that  it  is  always  accompanied 
by  the  new  birth. 

"  (2.)  At  the  same  time  you  are  evidently  at  liberty  to  consider  it,  with  your 
Bishop  (to  whom  both  your  Rector  and  myself  have  promised  a  faithful 
obedience),  to  be  a  mere  form  or  ceremony,  having  no  connexion  whatever 
with  the  new  birth  and  therefore  wholly  unnecessary  to  salvation. 

"  (3.)  Finally,  you  may  agree  with  me,  your  approved  and  licensed  Curate, 
as  regards  Christian  doctrine  in  general  and  Baptism  in  particular,  that 
extremes  are  always  to  be  avoided,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  better  to 
accept  Baptism  as  a  customary  and  not  disedifying  ceremony,  extremely  well 
adapted  to  little  children,  but  without  entertaining  any  morbid  prejudice  as 
to  its  possible  effects  on  the  soul." 

He  applied  the  same  principle  in  a  manner  equally  forcible,  to  the  "  Lord's 
Supper,"  to  the  "Visible  Church,"  to  the  "Roman  Church,"  to  "Con- 
fession and  Absolution,"  and  was  going  on  to  other  subjects,  when  the 
clerk  came  up  the  pulpit-stairs,  with  a  slip  of  paper  from  the  Rector,  on 
which  were  written  the  two  words  "  Pray  desist !"  and  the  same  Rector,  next 
morning,  counselled  him  "  in  the  kindest  manner  to  seek  another  curacy  "! 

We  have  no  space  to  follow  the  speeches  of  Dr.  Viewy,  who  considered 
obedience  the  first  duty  of  a  clergyman,  and  who  therefore  when  he  was  a 
curate  held  it  to  be  his  duty  to  teach  the  views  of  the  Bishop  on  Sunday 
and  those  of  the  Rector  on  week-days.  He  thought  that  there  could  be  no 
heresy  without  disobedience,  and  that  therefore  it  would  not  be  heresy  for 
a  curate  to  deny  the  existence  of  God  if  he  did  it  in  obedience  either  to  the 
Rector  or  the  Bishop. 

But  we  must  not  omit  the  sentence  of  the  Professor  of  Theology,  who  was 
convinced, 

"  and  he  thought  the  moment  had  arrived  to  make  this  observation, — if 
only  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  High  Church  party, — that,  in 
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point  of  essential  unmitigated  Protestantism,  the  Puseyites  surpassed  their 
Low  Church  rivals,  as  much  as  they  did  in  ability  and  learning." 

This  he  clearly  establishes  by  several  instances. 

The  proposal  of  Mr.  Lavender  Kidds,  that  the  House  should  vote  a  strong 
protest  against  Rome,  led  to  an  explanation  from  Archdeacon  Jolly  that — 

"  a  deputation  was  sent  last  year  to  Rome  to  obtain  a  private  interview  with 
the  Pope,  in  order  to  entreat  his  Holiness  not  to  reform  a  single  Popish 
corruption  ;  the  motives  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  address  presented 
to  his  Holiness  were  in  substance  the  following :  that  a  large  body  of 
respectable  clergymen  who  had  no  personal  ill-will  towards  the  present 
occupant  of  the  Holy  See,  had  maintained  themselves  and  their  families  in 
comfort  for  many  years,  exclusively  by  the  abuse  of  Popery  ;  and  if  Popery 
were  taken  away,  they  could  not  but  contemplate  the  probable  results  with 
uneasiness  and  alarm.  Moreover,  many  eminent  members  of  the  profession 
had  gained  a  reputation  for  evangelical  wit,  learning  and  piety,  as  well  as 
high  dignities  in  the  Church  of  England,  by  setting  forth  in  their  sermons 
and  at  public  meetings,  with  all  their  harrowing  details,  the  astounding 
abominations  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  petitioners  implored  his  Holiness 
not  to  be  indifferent  to  the  position  of  these  gentlemen.  Many  of  their 
number  had  privately  requested  the  deputation  to  plead  their  cause  with 
the  amiable  and  benevolent  Pius  IX.  Thus,  the  great  and  good  Dr. 
M'Nickel  represented  respectfully  that  he  had  filled  his  Church  and  let  his 
pews  during  three-and-twenty  years  by  elegantly  slandering  priests  and 
nuns,  and  powerfully  illustrating  Romish  superstitions.  A  clergyman  of 
noble  birth  had  attained  to  the  honours  of  the  Episcopate  by  handling 
alternately  the  same  subjects  and  a  particularly  pleasing ;  view  of  the  millennium; 
and  had  thus  been  enabled  to  confer  a  valuable  living  on  his  daughter's 
husband  who  otherwise  could  not  have  hoped  to  attain  one.  An  eminent  canon 
of  an  old  Roman  Catholic  abbey  owed  his  distinguished  position,  which  he  hoped 
to  be  allowed  to  retain,  to  the  fact  of  his  having  proved  so  clearly  that  the  Pope 
was  Antichrist ;  and  earnestly  entreated  his  Holiness  to  do  nothing  to  forfeit 
that  character.  A  well-known  doctor  of  Anglican  divinity  was  on  the  point 
of  quitting  the  country,  in  despair  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  when  the  idea  of 
preaching  against  Popery  was  suggested  to  him,  and  he  had  now  reason  to 
rejoice  that  he  had  abandoned  the  foolish  scheme  of  emigration.  Even  a 
High  Church  Bishop  had  been  so  hampered  by  suspicions  of  Romanistic 
tendencies,  which  were  perfectly  unfounded,  that  he  had  only  saved  himself 
from  general  discredit  by  incessant  abuse  of  Popery,  though  he  was  able  to 
say,  in  self-defence,  that  he  did  not  believe  a  word  of  his  own  invective. 
Finally,  a  young  clergyman,  who  had  not  hitherto  much  distinguished  himself, 
having  often  vainly  solicited  a  member  of  his  congregation  to  favour  his 
evangelical  attachment,  at  length  hit  upon  a  new  expedient,  and  preached 
so  ravishing  a  discourse  upon  the  matrimonial  prohibitions  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  drew  so  appalling  a  picture  of  the  domestic  infelicities  of  the 
Romish  priesthood,  that  on  the  following  Monday  morning  the  young  lady 
made  him  an  offer  of  her  hand  and  fortune." 

This  passage,  worthy  of  Swift  himself,  is  followed  by  others  quite  as 
good  if  we  had  space  to  quote  them. 

The  second  debate,  which  was  in  private  in  Dr.  Easy's  drawing-room,  was 
on  the  question,  whether  Anglican  orders  are  divine  or  human.  The  great 
mass  of  the  clergy  present  agreed  that  they  are  human.  But  nothing  could 
surpass  the  discussion  between  the  Rev.  Athanasius  Benedict  and  the  Rev- 
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Lavender  Kidds  upon  the  question  of    celibacy.     Mr.  Benedict  had  just 
returned  from  Rome  : 

"  He  had  seen  the  Pope  for  a  few  moments,  and  received  his  blessing,  but 
his  Holiness  declined  to  admit  him  to  a  second  interview,  which  he  very  much 
regretted,  as  he  was  anxious  to  convince  him  of  the  Catholicity  of  the 
English  Church.  However,  he  had  seen  Cardinal  Barnabo,  at  his  official 
residence,  who  received  him  courteously,  and  seemed  disposed  to  listen  to 
his  questions  ;  but  unfortunately  an  Oriental  bishop  happened  to  come  in  on 
business,  and  his  Eminence  requested  him  to  call  another  day.  He  had 
intended  to  ask  him  whether  there  was  any  Catholic  precedent  by  which  an 
individual  might  appoint  himself  superior  of  a  religious  order  of  his  own 
creation,  without  having  made  any  previous  noviciate  ?  whether,  if  his  bishop 
was  an  ignorant  heretic,  he  might  treat  his  foolish  opposition  with  contempt  ? 
whether,  in  case  of  necessity,  he  might  teach  his  Church,  supposing  his 
Church  to  be  incapable  of  teaching  him  ?  whether,  if  he  should  be  excom- 
municated by  all  his  monks,  and  excommunicate  them  all  in  return,  it  was 
his  duty  or  theirs  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  monastery  ?" — whether  (Dr.  Easy  here 
observed,  somewhat  stiffly,  that  the  subject  under  consideration  at  that 
meeting  was  the  character  of  English  orders,  &c.) 

Whoever  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  may  be,  he  has,  at  least,  proved  that 
England  possesses  a  very  powerful,  logical,  and  humorous  writer  ;  and  we 
hope  he  may  follow  up  his  present  most  successful  effort  by  others  in  a  similar 
strain. 


The  Cause  of  Poor  Catholic  Emigrants  pleaded  before  the  Catholic  Congress  of 
Belgium,  September  5,  1867.  Being  an  address  spoken  before  the  second 
section  of  the  Congress  sitting  on  questions  of  Christian  Charity  and 
social  economy,  by  the  Eev.  HENRY  FORMBY,  Priest  of  the  Diocese  of 
Birmingham.  Longmans.  1867. 

PERHAPS  no  really  great  work  has  ever  been  accomplished  until  some 
one  man  being  stirred  to  the  depths  of  his  spirit,  has  devoted 
himself  to  it  with  a  degree  of  earnestness  and  perseverance  which  seem  to 
other  men  enthusiastic  and  extreme.  The  mass  of  men  have  so  much  to  do 
which  presses  directly  upon  themselves,  that,  with  regard  to  those  which  belong 
much  to  every  one  else  as  to  themselves,  they  content  themselves  with 
admitting  their  importance  and  then  leaving  them  alone.  The  world,  there- 
fore, is  under  deep  obligations  to  any  man  who,  seeing  a  work  of  real  import- 
ance neglected  or  only  half  attended  to,  and  convinced  that  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  he  should  not  be  the  man  to  undertake  it,  determines  to  devote 
himself  to  it,  as  if  there  were  no  other  cause  for  his  creation  save  that  he 
might  glorify  God  by  accomplishing  for  Him  that  particular  work.  One  of 
the  most  thoughtful  writers  of  our  day  (Mr.  Helps)  commenting  on  the  fact 
that  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  was  urged  to  devote  himself  to  the  discovery 
of  unknown  regions,  "  especially  because  he  saw  that  neither  mariner  nor 
merchant  was  likely  to  adopt  an  enterprise  in  which  there  was  no  clear  hope 
of  profit ;  and  among  great  men  and  princes  he  knew  no  one  but  himself 
who  was  inclined  to  it,"  adds,  "  This  is  not  an  uncommon  motive ;  a  man 
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sees  something  which  ought  to  be  done,  knows  of  no  one  who  will  do  it  but 
himself,  and  so  is  driven  to  the  enterprise,  even  should  it  be  repugnant  to 
him."  If  we  are  not  mistaken  in  our  estimate  of  Mr.  Formby's  character, 
it  is  much  in  this  spirit  that  he  has  taken  up  the  question  of  our  Catholic 
emigrants.  We  heartily  wish  him  success  ;  and,  moreover,  we  are  sanguine 
in  our  expectation  of  it.  For  the  work  is  one  of  first-class  importance,  and 
there  exist  abundant  means  of  accomplishing  it.  For  ourselves  we  feel 
doubly  interested  in  his  success,  because  it  was,  as  he  tells  us,  by  a  spark 
struck  by  some  words  of  ours  that  the  fire  was  kindled  in  his  own  breast 
which  has  already  broken  out  into  a  flame,  and  which  we  trust  will  not 
be  extinguished  till  it  has  borne  light  and  hope  to  countless  Catholic 
emigrants. 

Mr.  Formby's  plan  is  that — 

"  Some  religious  communities  should  possess  themselves  of  a  sufficiently  large 
region  of  good  arable  land,  and  having  first  erected  their  own  home  and 
church  upon  it,  should  proceed  to  offer  to  settlers,  bringing  with  them 
proper  testimonials,  on  easy  terms,  a  cottage  and  a  holding  of  land,  which 
they  could  come  to  occupy  and  cultivate,  finding  the  Altar  and  the  Catechism 
already  on  the  ground  to  receive  them  ;  so  as  to  anticipate  the  necessity  of 
the  means  of  salvation  having  to  run  in  search  of  the  emigrants,  only  to  find 
them  so  very  far  gone  in  heathenism  and  demoralization  that  their  eventual 
recovery,  if  not  totally  hopeless,  can  never  be  otherwise  than  quite  excep- 
tionally of  any  very  great  promise.  Houses  of  Trappist  Monks,  for  example, 
might  in  this  respect  become,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  very  apostles  and 
guardian  angels  of  at  least  the  agricultural  emigrants  and  of  those  artisans 
whom  agriculture  most  needs  and  calls  forth. 

"Again,  a  second  mode  of  most  effectually  patronizing  the  cause  of  indi- 
gent emigrants  would  be  by  the  formation  of  a  fund  destined  to  assist  poor 
and  deserving  families  to  pay  their  passage  ;  but,  as  need  scarcely  to  be  said, 
a  fund  of  this  kind  presupposes  the  work  of  the  preparation  of  a  suitable  home 
to  receive  the  family  on  their  arrival  to  have  been  already  accomplished. 

"  The  most  perfect  work,  however,  in  behalf  of  the  poor  emigrants  that  a 
Christian  imagination  can  form,  would  be  a  large  and  well-ordered  settle- 
ment under  the  protection  of  a  Catholic  power  and  Catholic  laws,  on  the 
model  of  the  '  reductions '  of  Paraguay,  which  were  due  to  the  patient 
sagacious  prudence,  and  indefatigable  charity  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  On  a 
plan  of  this  kind  the  surplus  labour  of  the  colony  might  be  devoted,  under 
management  equally  wise  and  disinterested  as  that  of  the  Jesuits  of  Para- 
guay, to  the  formation  of  a  fund  to  cover  the  cost  of  bringing  out  other  de- 
serving and  indigent  families  "  (p.  28). 

It  is  impossible  that  any  plan  of  operations  relating  to  interests  so  vast 
should  be  matured  in  the  mind  of  any  man  prior  to  experience.  It  is  only 
by  many  endeavours,  and  after  many  failures,  that  success  in  any  great  under- 
taking is  attained.  Mr.  Formby's  plan,  therefore,  must  not  stand  or  fall  by  its 
details.  Of  these,  one  man  may  dislike  one,  and  one  another.  Experience 
may  prove  that  some  which  seem  easy  must  be  abandoned,  and  may  suggest 
other  things  of  which  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  has  thought  beforehand  ; 
but  this  is  no  impeachment  of  the  importance,  nay,  the  necessity,  of  the 
undertaking.  It  is  notorious  to  friends  and  foes  alike  that  something  is 
urgently  needed  for  the  religious  interests  of  our  Catholic  emigrants.  Pro- 
testants, who  are  cut  to  the  heart  by  seeing  the  obstinate  adherence  of  the 
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Irish,  for  instance,  to  the  Catholic  faith,  are  now  apt  to  boast  that  in  the  New 
World  they  (or  at  least  their  children)  fall  away  from  it;  and  hence  they  argue 
with  Macaulay,  that  the  reason  why  they  cleave  to  the  ancient  faith  at  home 
is,  that  "  the  national  feeling,  which  in  happier  countries  has  been  directed 
against  Rome,  has  in  Ireland  been  directed  against  England."  Only  the  day 
before  that  on  which  we  write,  we  have  seen  this  statement  triumphantly 
urged  by  a  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  An  Irish  Protestant  prelate 
(one  of  those  who  have  the  ague  of  Protestantism  in  its  hot  fit)  boasted  a  few 
years  ago  that  the  Irish  in  America  are  drawn  from  the  Church  by  "  Protest- 
ant missionaries."  The  remark  was  highly  characteristic.  He  was  satisfied  : 
although  no  one  pretends  that  those  who  have  ceased  to  be  Catholics  have 
become  Anglicans,  or  believe  in  any  other  religion.  As  far  as  they  cease  to 
be  Catholics  they  simply  become  nothing.  The  only  "  missionaries  "  to  whom 
they  lend  an  ear  are  (the  most  efficient  and  successful  of  all  missionaries  of 
Protestantism)  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  But  so  it  is,  even  religious 
Protestants  seem  to  consider  that  it  matters  little  what  people  believe,  so 
that  they  only  abandon  the  Catholic  faith.  Each  man  no  doubt  holds  that 
it  would  be  best  if  they  agreed  with  him ;  still  he  is  content  so  that  they 
only  cease  to  "  hear  the  Church."  And  that  too  many  of  those  who  by 
their  birth  ought  to  be  hereditary  Catholics  are  thus  lost,  is  only  too  true. 
The  parents  settle  in  the  back  woods  or  the  wide  prairies,  their  children  are 
brought  up  without  sacraments,  without  priests,  without  schooling,  and  the 
original  generation,  as  it  dies  off,  is  succeeded  by  another,  which  has  only  just 
a  vague  tradition  that  its  ancestors  were  Catholics,  but  is  quite  ignorant  what 
the  words  mean.  We  fear  it  can  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  there 
must  be  at  this  moment  in  America  at  least  many  tens  of  thousands  who  have 
been  thus  lost  to  the  Church,  not  only  without  their  own  intention,  but  almost 
without  their  own  knowledge.  And  we  cannot  doubt  that  by  some  plan  like 
that  sketched  out  by  Mr.  Formby,  they  might,  by  God's  grace,  have  been  as 
firm  Catholics  as  the  descendants  of  the  first  Canadians  actually  are.  The 
question  then  is,  whether  the  new  regions  which  are  now  every  day  filling 
up,  shall  be  sown  with  good  seed  or  with  weeds  ;  whether  the  children  of 
our  Catholic  emigrants  shall  be  Catholics,  zealous  to  spread  the  faith  through 
the  New  World,  or  whether  they  shall  form,  at  best,  a  part  of  that  vast 
heathen  population  which  it  is  the  task  of  the  Church  in  America  gradually 
to  leaven. 

We  need  not  say,  therefore,  how  heartily  we  sympathize  with  Mr.  Formby, 
and  wish  him  success  in  his  undertaking.  That  there  is  no  insuperable  obstacle 
to  it,  is  proved  (to  mention  nothing  else)  by  the  astonishing  material  pros- 
perity of  the  Mormon  settlement,  to  which  we  lately  called  attention  in 
our  notice  of  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's  very  interesting  and  valuable  work, 
"  New  America."  No  one  supposes  indeed  that  the  Mormon  society  can 
very  long  hold  together.  It  belongs  to  a  class,  the  characteristic  of  which  is 
to  nourish  for  a  season,  "  like  a  green  bay  tree,''  and  then  to  wither  up  from 
the  root ;  and  the  special  form  which  the  deadly  poison  takes  in  them  is 
always  a  spirit  of  division.  We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  already  to  hear 
rumours  of  separation  among  the  Mormonites.  They  may  possibly  tide  over 
the  present  difficulty  ;  they  may  hold  together  during  the  life  of  Brigham 
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Young,  or  even  a  little  longer,  but  they  can  no  more  remain  in  per- 
manent union,  than  the  men  who  combined  to  build  the  tower  of  Babel. 
The  poison  in  their  blood  must  break  out  ;  they  will  divide  and  subdivide, 
until  in  the  end  the  Mormon  name  is  forgotten  by  all  but  learned  students  of 
history.  But  meanwhile  there  is  a  permanent  lesson  to  be  derived  from  their 
temporary  success.  It  is,  that  when  men  settle,  even  in  a  desolate  wilderness, 
really  convinced  that  their  community  is  moulded  by  a  Divine  law,  and  that 
its  success  is  intrusted  by  God  Himself  to  their  united  labours,  they  will  soon 
cause  that  "  wilderness  to  blossom  like  the  rose."  Much  more,  when  they 
not  only  imagine  that  they  have,  but  when  they  truly  have,  a  supernatural 
principle  of  union— when  they  have  God  really  among  them — when  they  are 
united,  not  merely  as  settlers  in  the  same  community,  but  by  the  ties  of 
Christian  charity.  One  society  there  is  upon  earth  which  can  thus  found 
colonies  endued  with  a  principle  of  permanent  union.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  members  of  that  society  may  bring  its  principles  to  bear  upon  the 
really  awful  tide  of  emigration,  which  is,  of  all  the  characteristics  of  our  day, 
the  most  pregnant  with  important  consequences  for  future  ages  ? 

We  must  not  imagine  that  if  the  thing  had  been  to  be  done  at  all,  it  would 
have  been  done  before  this.  The  fact  is,  that  the  sort  of  emigration  which  is 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  our  day  is  a  very  new  thing  in  the  world,  and 
has  taken  men  so  much  by  surprise  that  they  have  not  yet  collected  their 
minds  and  bent  their  energies  to  direct  and  control  it.  In  the  first  three 
centuries  after  the  discovery  of  America,  colonization,  first  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  afterwards  from  England,  was  carried  on  by  authority.  Some 
great  man  founded  a  colony,  and  settled  in  it  a  number  of  families  of  one 
race  and  one  religion.  There  were  impediments  enough  both  to  the  material 
and  religious  welfare  of  the  colonies  which  do  not  now  exist.  But  the  existing 
system  of  emigration,  in  which  each  man,  or,  at  the  most,  each  family,  goes 
out  as  a  unit,  to  settle  where  he  will  and  seek  his  fortune  as  he  can,  was 
unknown.  It  is  a  new  phenomenon  in  the  world,  and,  on  its  present  gigantic 
scale,  a  phenomenon  only  of  yesterday.  Although  it  has  very  lately  spread 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  Germany,  it  was  before  almost  confined  to  the 
British  islands.  Yet,  even  here,  it  had  its  origin  within  the  lifetime  of  men 
scarcely  yet  beyond  middle  age.  The  Government  returns  show  that  in  1815 
the  emigrants  to  all  parts  of  the  world  were  only  2,081.  In  the  years  of 
distress  which  followed  the  peace  they  increased  rapidly.  In  1816  they  were 
12,510  ;  20,634  in  1817  ;  27,9«9  in  1819.  Since  that  it  has  almost  uniformly 
increased,  until,  in  ten  years  after  the  potato  famine  of  1846,  the  emigration 
from  the  United  Kingdom  alone  amounted  to  2,618,650.  The  two  circum- 
stances to  be  specially  noted  are,  that  of  the  whole  European  emigration,  by 
far  the  greatest  part  has  been  from  the  British  islands  (in  1857,  for  instance, 
England  supplied  50,289  ;  Ireland,  71,195 ;  Scotland,  8,161,  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  only  6,414,  most  of  whom  came  from  Germany),  and  that  it  has  taken 
place  to  a  most  disproportionate  degree  in  the  last  few  years.  No  one  who 
knows  how  much  it  is  our  national  habit  to  leave  things  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  can  wonder  that  such  has,  on  the  whole,  been  the  course  with  the 
emigration  ;  and  considering  the  enormous  demands  upon  the  charity  of 
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Catholics  in  particular,  it  is  little  wonderful  that  they  have  not  yet  under- 
taken it.  And  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  a  great  and  glorious 
opportunity  has  already  been  let  slip.  Who  can  say  what  seeds  of  future  good 
would  already  have  been  sown  ;  what  Catholic  communities  would  already 
have  rising  in  America  and  Australia,  had  any  organization  been  in  operation, 
before  the  terrible  rush  from  Ireland  in  the  years  following  1848,  for  the 
systematic  settlement  of  Catholic  emigrants  in  situations  where  they  would 
have  been  subjected  to  Catholic  influences.  But  much  may  still  be  done  ; 
and  we  trust  that  the  exertions  which  Mr.  Formby  is  making  to  call  attention 
to  the  subject,  may  secure  that  it  will  not  be  left  undone.  It  is  obvious  that 
in  the  bishops  seated  throughout  the  British  colonies  and  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  religious  communities  which  are  planted  both  in  the  Old  and  the 
New  World,  Catholics  possess  the  best  possible  materials  for  such  an 
organization. 


The  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record,    June,  1867.     Dublin  :  Fowler. 

WE  have  not  happened  to  see  regularly  this  monthly  periodical,  which 
is  fast  approaching  its  fortieth  issue.  But  there  has  been  pointed 
out  in  its  June  number  a  paper  which  bears  on  a  matter  of  such  grave 
practical  importance  that  we  are  very  desirous  of  bringing  it  before  our 
readers'  notice.  We  hope  they  will  obtain  the  number  in  question,  and 
study  the  article  to  which  we  refer. 

It  is  written  by  an  Irish  priest,  who,  after  long  experience  of  practical 
work  in  his  native  country,  has  settled  in  America.  Its  object  is — (1)  to 
mention  the  deplorable  "falling  off  of  Irish  Catholics"  which  the  writer 
considers  to  take  place  "  in  the  United  States  ; "  and  (2)  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  this  fact.  We  have  no  opinion  of  our  own  on  the  matter,  not 
having  means  of  forming  one  ;  but  we  will  give  a  general  account  of  the 
writer's  allegation. 

"  Many  think,"  he  says — and  he  himself  evidently  inclines  to  the  opinion 
— "  that  the  losses  "  of  the  Church  in  America  "  are  greater  in  proportion  to 
our  number  than  they  ever  were  before "  (p.  433).  He  says  that,  though 
American  Catholics  who  have  been  educated  in  Ireland  very  seldom  aposta- 
tize, yet  the  case  is  most  widely  different  with  their  children.  These 
almost  invariably,  when  they  cease  to  practise  their  religion,  cease  to  profess 
it.  They  do  not,  indeed,  ordinarily  profess  infidelity,  but  they  profess 
indifferentism,  and  disclaim  the  name  of  Catholic.  "  The  number  who  are 
sinking  into  the  mass  I  have  described  is  truly  frightful "  (p.  435). 

"  At  home  they  receive  their  religious  convictions  from  the  community  in 
which  they  live  ;  they  find  them  almost  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  country, 
which  contains  nothing  but  Protestantism  and  Catholicity,  and  they  easily 
spurn  the  former.  Here  the  atmosphere  that  such  persons  breathe  is  impreg- 
nated with  this  spirit  of  '  no  religion,'  and  they  grow  up  accordingly.  If  the 
first  generation  of  this  kind  retain  some  slight  inkling  of  the  Catholicity  of 
their  fathers,  even  that  is  blotted  out  in  the  next.  What  becomes  of  them 
after  is  a  matter  of  chance.  This  is  the  process  by  which  the  Church  sustains 
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most  of  her  losses  in  this  country.    It  would  be  frightful  were  I  to  state  the 
extent  to  which  they  reach  beyond  all  doubt." 

The  parents  themselves  who  come  from  Ireland  remain  Catholics,  yet  have 
very  great  faults.  They  are  extremely  indifferent  to  the  duty  of  giving  their 
children  a  Catholic  education. 

"  They  will  place  their  young  where  they  are  not  only  without  instruction, 
but  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  evil  influences.  At  one  time  they  flatter  them- 
selves they  are  too  young  to  receive  bad  impressions,  at  another  that  they  are 
too  firm  to  be  influenced.  At  another  time  they  look  forward  to  bringing 
them  to  the  priest  as  a  remedy  for  the  evil  that  may  occur.  Protestants 
laugh  at  their  simplicity,  and  take  advantage  of  it.  Before  these  foolish 
parents  realize  the  danger,  the  evil  done  is  beyond  remedy,  and  then  they  will 
console  themselves  by  saying  that  they  are  not  responsible.  The  same  thing 
holds  good  in  dangers  to  morals  as  in  dangers  to  faith. 

"  The  Germans  who  have  any  pretensions  to  faith,  act  much  better  in  this 
respect.  Generally  speaking,  they  no  more  think  of  sending  their  children 
to  any  but  Catholic  schools,  than  they  would  to  any  but  Catholic  churches. 
They  give  all  that  is  necessary  to  support  them.  They  are  satisfied  with 
what  can  be  obtained  for  the  time  being.  Hence  the  schools  improve  by 
degrees,  and  a  Catholic  school  is  almost  an  invariable  appendage  to  a  German 
Catholic  church. 

"  But  unless  the  priest  can  establish  at  once  a  school  that  will  meet  all 
their  views,  our  Irish  people  can  scarcely  be  induced  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
Even  if  the  school  be  unexceptionable,  to  avoid  the  little  that  is  required  to 
be  paid,  or  to  form  American  connections,  vast  numbers  are  sent  elsewhere. 
Hence  irreparable  injury  and  additional  difficulty  in  providing  means  to 
remedy  the  evil  in  future." 

It  might  be  expected  from  this,  and  the  writer  considers  it  to  be  true, 
that  the  parents  in  their  domestic  circle  trouble  themselves  extremely  little 
with  the  religious  instruction  of  their  children. 

"  Many  of  them  speak  little  of  religion,  except  in  a  general  manner,  nor  of 
duties,  except  to  complain  of  some  glaring  fault.  They  are  taught  that  they 
are  Catholics,  and  little  more.  To  speak  of  the  claims  of  God,  of  the 
examples  of  the  saints,  of  love  for  the  practices  of  religion,  is  left  to  the 
priest  or  the  sister,  or  is  done  only  by  those  who  are  prompted  by  special 
fervour.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  mass  of  our  children  grow  up  without 
any  practical  religious  training.  Many  of  the  substitutes  which  supply  the 
parent's  deficiencies  in  Ireland  are  here  wanting  ;  the  children  remain  as 
tabulae  ras«,  and  numbers  grow  up  like  so  many  baptized  heathens. 

"  No  wonder  that,  in  moving  from  place  to  place,  all  recollection  of  the 
faith  is  lost,  at  least  in  the  succeeding  generations." 

The  writer  adds  (p.  438)  that  all  this  "  happens  among  Irish  emigrants  to 
a  far  greater  degree  than  amongst  any  other,  having  an  equal  or  any  fair 
degree  of  earnest  faith."  He  admits  fully,  of  course,  that  the  priests  in 
America  are  those  directly  called  on  to  cope  with  this  evil ;  but  he  inquires 
whether  much  may  not  also  be  done  for  that  purpose  by  priests  in  Ireland. 
It  would  be  very  far  better,  he  thinks,  for  the  great  majority  of  Irish 
emigrants  to  America  if  they  staid  at  home  ;  but  they  will  emigrate  ;  and  the 
question  is,  how  they  can  best  be  so  trained  at  home  as  to  be  secure  against 
the  spiritual  dangers  which  they  will  thus  incur.  He  urges  the  importance 
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of  their  education  being  such  that  its  result  may  continue,  "  independently  of 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they  happen  to  be  placed  at  this  moment 
in  Ireland."  Let  the  priests,  he  says — 

"  Use  all  the  aids  with  which  their  peculiar  situation  is  yet  happily  pro- 
vided, to  plant  deeply  not  only  the  faith,  but  the  habits  that  will  protect  it 
under  trials,  and  make  it  fructify,  and  let  these  be  so  planted  as  to  be  able 
to  stand  as  much  as  possible  by  themselves,  and  not  need  the  props  by  which 
they  are  surrounded  for  the  present  at  home,  and  their  people  will  go  forth 
ready  to  contend  with  the  trials  of  other  countries  with  a  well-founded  hope 
of  coming  out  victorious." 

In  particular,  he  earnestly  wishes  that  Irish  Catholics  were  urged  to 
approach  the  Sacraments,  especially  that  of  Penance,  at  a  much  earlier  age 
than  is  now  common  ;  that  family  devotion  and  family  instruction  were 
peculiarly  encouraged ;  that  the  parents  were  pressed  to  co-operate  more 
actively  with  the  priest  in  their  children's  education  than  is  now  commonly 
the  case. 

We  may  further  add,  though  the  writer  before  us  does  not  allude  to  this, 
that  the  advance  now  made  in  secular  instruction  and  intellectual  cultivation 
is  a  most  important  element  to  be  taken  into  account.  We  will  not  here 
debate  whether  this  advance  is  a  good  or  an  evil :  at  all  events  it  is  an 
accomplished  fact.  And  it  is  plain  that  the  method  of  effectively  imparting 
religious  truth  must  be  very  different,  accordingly  as  its  recipients  are  or  are 
not  possessed  of  considerable  intellectual  cultivation. 

Even  if  the  writer's  statements  are  exaggerated,  and  to  whatever  extent 
they  may  be  exaggerated,  he  will  have  done  very  important  service  by 
drawing  attention  to  so  momentous  a  matter. 


A  Few  Words  on  Church  Choirs  and  Church  Music,  by  Canon  FREDERICK 
OAKELEY,  M.A.,  Missionary  Eector  of  S.  John's,  Islington.  London  : 
Printed  for  the  author,  and  sold  by  Burns,  Gates,  &  Co.,  17,  Portman 
Street,  and  63,  Paternoster  Kow. 

rilHE  publication  of  Canon  Oakeley,  of  which  we  give  the  title,  if  it  be  the 
JL  least  of  the  author's  productions  as  to  quantity,  is  by  no  means  the  least 
as  to  real  value.  It  handles  briefly,  but  wisely  and  effectively,  one  of  those 
matters  pertaining  to  our  public  services  which,  though  at  first  sight  it  may 
appear  little  more  than  a  question  of  taste  and  arrangement,  is  nevertheless 
one  which  enters  largely  into  the  life  of  our  practical  system,  and  may  be  said 
even  to  touch  upon  issues  of  considerable  moment  in  a  religious  and  social 
point  of  view.  More  especially  is  this  the  case  in  these  days  of  awakened 
intelligence  among  all  classes,  and  when  the  problem  of  how  we  can  best 
attach  the  rising  generation  of  educated  youth  to  the  faith  and  worship  of  the 
Church  has  become  one  of  anxious  difficulty  to  all  earnest  and  thoughtful 
Catholics.  We  have  here  of  course  in  view  what  Canon  Oakeley  himself 
describes  as  the  main  point  of  his  essay, — viz.  the  importance  of  training  our 
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Catholic  boys  to  take  part  in  the  public  Choral  Offices  of  the  Church,  and  as 
regards  a  select  portion  of  them,  to  sustain  those  parts  in  the  performance  of 
the  higher  kinds  of  choir  music  which  in  this  country  have,  for  want  of  a 
system  of  chorister-training,  been  very  generally  confided  to  female  singers. 
We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  Canon's  Essay  itself  for  a  full  statement  of 
the  grounds  on  which  he  bases  his  suggestions,  which  we  cannot  but  think 
will  be  found  of  great  cogency.  The  few  remarks  we  propose  to  offer  will  be 
made  with  the  double  object  of  recommending  the  views  of  the  author,  and 
of  suggesting  one  or  two  additional  points  of  a  practical  kind,  which,  we  trust, 
may  be  worth  considering  in  the  event  of  his  plans  coming  to  be — as  we 
hope  may  be  the  case — generally  acted  upon. 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  we  confess,  that  whatever  reasons  of  necessity  or  ex- 
pediency may  have  existed  in  past  times  for  the  employment  of  women 
singers  in  our  choirs,  the  adoption  of  the  more  ecclesiastical  mode  of  per- 
formance upon  which  Canon  Oakeley  insists  ought  henceforth  to  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  that  movement  towards  a  more  perfect  state  of  things 
which  was  inaugurated  by  the  establishment  of  the  hierarchy,  and  which  has 
already  in  so  many  other  respects  brought  us  nearer  in  spirit  and  practice  to 
our  brethren  in  Catholic  countries.  Our  author  forcibly  remarks  on  the  want 
of  harmony  with  Catholic  tradition  and  practice,  as  exemplified  to  this  day 
in  the  rest  of  Christendom,  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  among  us  in  thie 
matter  ;  and  we  may  add  that,  considering  the  vast  advances  which  educa- 
tion has  made  among  us,  and  the  numerous  pupils  of  our  schools  who  receive 
what  is  really  a  high  class  training  (witness  our  fifth  an  u  sixth  standard  books, 
with  their  poetry  and  other  lessons),  there  seems  no  reason  whatever  why 
we  should  not  now  begin  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  better  system.  This 
foundation  may  be  said  to  consist — (1)  In  a  complete  system  of  general  musical 
instruction  in  all  our  schools,  especially  those  of  boys.  (2)  In  the  special 
musical  training  of  a  select  number  of  those  boys.  The  first  point  secures 
ability  in  all  to  join  in  the  congregational  and  popular  services  of  our  churches  : 
the  second  provides  for  the  wants  of  the  choir  properly  so  called.  Let  us 
glance  briefly  at  a  few  of  the  advantages  we  should  gain  by  carrying  out  the 
plan  thus  sketched. 

1.  We  should  secure  for  our  youth  the  civilizing  and  elevating  influence 
which  would  naturally  follow  from  their  being  enabled  to  join  intelligently 
in  our  public  services.     Were  this  not  so  generally  admitted  by  all  who  have 
thought  seriously  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  easy  to  support  the  statement 
by  testimonies   of   the  wisest  educators   of  youth,    from   Wykeham  and 
Waynflete  downwards  ;— -for  on  this  head  we  need  go  no  farther  than  our  own 
country  and  our  own  Catholic  ancestors. 

2.  The  hold  which  the  services  of  the  Church  would  have  upon  the  young 
in  after-life  would  be  very  great.      They  would  retain  their  interest  in,  and 
their  love  for  them,  and  as  adults  they  would  be  willing  to  assist  in  the 
offices  of  religion  wherever  they  might  be  placed,  either  as  members  of  the 
choir,  or,  what  is  hardly  of  less  importance,  joining  their  voices  in  the  hymns 
and  chants  of  the  congregation.     We  shall  show  later  on  that  we  suppose  a 
moral  as  well  as  musical  training  to  be  a  necessary  condition  for  such  a  result. 

3.  Closely  connected  with  this,  and  partly  arising  out  of  it,  would  be  a 
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greater  relish  of  what  is  good  in  all  ways ;  greater  self-respect  in  its  best 
sense  ;  higher  tastes  and  aspirations, — which  would  tend  to  exclude  the 
material  and  sensual  tendencies,  now  so  much  deplored  among  our  young 
men  ; — and  with  all  this  a  fitness  for  uniting  in  any  good  works  of  a  practical 
kind  which  the  parochial  clergy,  with  whom  they  would  now  be  brought  into 
much  more  tangible  connection,  might  set  before  them. 

So  far  mainly  as  regards  the  young  themselves.  Then,  in  addition,  how 
much  more  decorous  and  edifying  a  sight  would  our  choirs  present, — Catholic 
boys  and  men  rendering  their  part  of  the  service  in  visible  connection  with 
the  Altar  and  Clergy,  instead  of  an  assemblage  of  men  and  women  of  all 
religions,  or  no  religion,  carrying  on  a  musical  performance  almost  as  a  thing 
apart, — scarcely  considering  themselves  in  the  church  at  all ;  and  too  often, 
alas,  behaving  in  a  manner,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  most  disedifying  to  the  wor- 
shippers who  happen  to  be  near  them.  And  once  more,  how  much  should  we 
not  gain  in  the  fulness  and  completeness  of  our  ritual  offices,  by  having  men* 
and  boys  at  our  command,  instead  of  performers,  who,  whatever  their  good 
conduct,  are  incapacitated  by  their  sex  from  taking  part  in  the  service.t 
Canon  Oakeley  has  illustrated  this  part  of  the  subject  so  felicitously  and  so 
convincingly,  that  we  will  only  refer  our  readers  to  his  pages  ;  and  so  pass  on 
to  one  or  two  practical  suggestions  which  arise  from  what  has  been  said.  To 
these  we  venture  to  request  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  reader. 

1.  Besides  the  musical  training  of  our  youth,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  moral  training  and  supervision  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  it.    Rather 
we  would  say,  that,  without  this,  the  other  will  be  of  questionable  value.  With 
regard  to  the  young  persons  to  whom  we  have  alluded  as  taking  part  in 
the  service  with  the  general  congregation,  they  will  of  course  be  subject  to 
such  general  supervision  and  guidance  as  may  be  afforded  by  the  charitable 
institutions  of  their  parish  and  the  influence  of  those  above  them, — but  as 
regards  those  who  may  be  chosen  as  choristers,  we  consider  that  a  very  special 
care  should  be  exercised  over  them,  and  we  do  so  in  the  confidence  that  it 
will  be  amply  repaid.!};    Experience  has  justified  the  expectation  that  out  of 
such  a  care  and  training  the  character  of  many  a  good  Catholic  layman  would 
be  formed  ;    and  surely,  at  the  present  time,  when  the  want  of  a  Catholic 
middle  class  is  increasingly  felt,  such  a  result  would  be  of  peculiar  value. 
Nay,  we  do  not  doubt  that  in  many  cases,  if  due  care  were  taken,  even  higher 
vocations  would  be  elicited. 

2.  We  think  that  the  good  effect  to  be  derived  from  this  change  in  the 
material  of  our  choirs  will  hardly  be  realized  unless  we  at  the  same  time 
improve  the  locale  of  the  singers.     In  this  respect  we  have  been  equally  out 

*  We  hear  complaints  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  Catholic  men  singers. 
Whence  this  difficulty  ?  Because  we  do  not  train  boys.  This  is  the  whole 
secret,  and  it  shows  us,  moreover,  the  only  possible  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

t  We  should  also,  we  imagine,  gain  something  in  another  way.  With 
properly  instructed  choristers,  should  we  have  our  ears  afflicted  with  the 
mincing  Koireoi  eloisons  and  Et  Keum  spiriteu  feuos,  which  we  believe  are 
the  usual  renderings  of  these  words  by  our  lady  performers  ? 

J  We  could  enforce  this  remark,  if  necessary,  by  adducing  cases  in  which 
very  sad  results  have  followed  from  the  want  of  such  moral  supervision. 
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harmony  with  Ecclesiastical  tradition  and  practice  ;  and  if  we  are  to  save 
ourselves  from  disappointment  with  our  choristers,  we  must  make  up  our  minds 
to  give  them  the  advantage  of  all  the  sacred  associations  which  that  system 
provides.  In  other  words  we  must  substitute  a  proper  choral  arrangement  in 
connection  with  the  Sanctuary  for  that  now  prevailing,  and  with  which  so 
many  abuses  are  unhappily  connected.  There  need,  we  think,  be  no  practical 
difficulty  about  this,  and  we  would  suggest  it  as  a  matter  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  by  our  clergy  and  Catholic  architects  who  are  about  to  build 
or  restore  churches.  The  time  is  surely  gone  by  for  the  stereotyped  plan  of 
an  east-end  with  an  altar  under  a  large  window,  flanked  by  a  smaller  altar 
on  either  side,  involving  of  course  the  impossibility  of  making  any  provision 
for  the  proper  choral  arrangements.  Several  instances  might  be  adduced  of 
churches  recently  erected  in  which  the  beautiful  and  convenient  feature  of 
side  altars  has  been  introduced,  thus  allowing  the  choir  to  occupy  the  chancel, 
— the  organ  of  course  being  placed  at  the  side,  and  ample  space  being  still  left 
for  the  Sanctuary.  We  should  say  that  even  in  cases  where  boys  cannot  be  at 
once  procured  for  the  choir  it  is  very  unadvisable  to  plan  a  building  in  such 
a  way  as  to  preclude  a  proper  arrangement  afterwards.  Even  a  mixed  choir 
can  be  accommodated  pro  tempore  at  the  side  of  the  chancel  and  contiguous 
to  the  organ  ;  a  plan,  by  the  by,  which  would  go  far  towards  securing  that 
decorum  among  the  singers,  which  the  clergy  find  it  quite  impossible  to 
enforce  when  they  are  placed  at  so  great  a  distance  as  a  west-end  gallery.* 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  for  remarks  on  the  latter  part  of  Canon 
Oakeley's  Essay,  but  this  is  of  less  consequence  since  something  to  the  same  effect 
has  before  been  said  in  the  pages  of  the  "DUBLIN  REVIEW,"  and  since  moreover 
he  himself  speaks  of  it  as  but  a  subordinate  part  of  his  Essay.  Indeed  we  do  not 
imagine  that  there  is  now  much  difference  of  opinion  on  this  part  of  the  subject 
as  far  as  the  main  principle  is  concerned.  All  would  be  ready  to  admit  (1)  that 
the  foundation  of  choral  service,  as  of  musical  education,  must  be  laid  in  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Church  chant.  If  any  doubt  existed  as  to  this,  the 
testimony  of  many  of  the  greatest  musicians  might  be  adduced  in  support  of 
it.f  (2)  That  this  is  not  to  be  the  exclusive  study,  but  that  every  style  and 
school  of  music,  and  such  compositions  of  the  several  styles  as  can  be  legi- 
timately employed  for  the  adornment  of  the  divine  Offices  and  the  edification 

*  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  promoting 
popular  singing  that  the  arrangement  above  referred  to  will  be  found  highly 
conducive  to  that  object.  People  take  more  interest,  and  join  more  readily 
in  the  singing,  when  they  have  the  organ  and  leading  singers  before  them  and 
as  it  were  in  the  midst  of  them. 

t  Perhaps  some  of  our  difficulties  have  actually  arisen  from  the  inadequate 
attention  bestowed  upon  this  point.  Our  author— a  most  impartial  witness 
— says,  "  I  venture  to  think  that  at  this  present  moment  it  is  not  so  much  the 
ornate  style  of  music  which  needs  to  be  defended  and  pushed  forward  as  the 
study  and  practice  of  Plain  Chant."  (Few  Words,  &c.,  p.  29.)  But  for  any  real 
remedy  for  the  present  neglect  of  the  Eitual  Chant  we  must  look  to  the  heads 
of  our  Colleges,  who  we  have  reason  to  believe  are  now  awakening  to  a  sense 
of  the  great  importance  of  this  subject  both  as  regards  Church  and  lay 
students. 
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of  the  faithful  should  be  cultivated.  The  only  difference  here  would  be  as  to 
whether  this  or  that  piece  of  music  were  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  public 
performance  in  church,  and,  if  so,  whether  legitimately  applied  to  particular 
occasions — whether  again  in  a  composition  beautiful  and  attractive  in  a 
musical  point  of  view,  the  treatment  of  the  text  *  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
musical  phrases  to  the  feeling  of  the  passage  were  such  as  to  make  it  advis- 
able in  a  service  where  above  all  others — musicians  themselves  being  judges 
—far  greater  attention  to  these  points  is  required  than  in  the  setting  of 
secular  words.  The  case  is  of  course  quite  different  when  we  have  merely  a 
kind  of  musical  recitation  to  deal  with  like  that  of  the  Plain  Chant,  where 
the  feeling  of  the  words  is  supposed  to  be  brought  out  by  the  devotion  of  the 
worshipper  rather  than  by  the  character  of  the  melody  ; — and  we  can  there- 
fore understand  how  a  tasteful  ear, — satisfied  it  may  be  with  the  Plain 
Chant  because  it  pretends  to  no  more  fckan  it  fulfils,  and  at  least  leaves  the 
worshipper  free  to  follow  his  own  devotional  feelings, — might  be  offended  by 
many  a  fine  composition,— not  because,  unlike  the  Plain  Chant,  it  has  the 
advantage  of  expression,  but  simply  because  the  expression  is  felt  to  be  of  the 
•wrong  kind.  A  jigging  or  rollicking  Kyrie,  e.  g. — the  musical  phrases  of  which, 
if  performed  in  a  Music  Hall,  to  other  words,  would  give  the  greatest  pleasure — 
might  in  the  circumstances  we  have  supposed  be  simply  distasteful.  The 
judgment  of  the  mere  musician  would  here  coincide  with  the  religious  in- 
stinct. 

Some  persons  (to  allude  for  a  moment  in  this  connection  to  another  of 
Canon  Oakeley's  points)  have  associated  the  use  of  orchestral  instruments 
with  music  of  an  unsuitable  character  for  Church  use,  and  hence  much  of 
the  prejudice  he  endeavours  to  combat.  The  use  of  an  orchestra,  however, 
where  music  of  a  kind  suited  to  the  sense  of  the  words  is  employed,  can 
only  tend  to  increase  its  effect,  so  that  if  there  is  anything  to  be  deprecated, 
it  is  not  the  use  of  the  instruments,  but  the  music  upon  which  they  are 
employed.  On  all  such  questions,  however,  as  choice  of  music,  &c.,  much 
latitude  must  always  be  conceded,  and  for  ourselves  we  do  not  doubt  that, 
from  the  advancing  taste  of  the  day,  and  the  many  means  afforded  for 
hearing  and  judging  which  everyone  now  possesses,  such  a  general  agreement 
will  be  arrived  at  as  will  both  secure  the  sacred  character  of  our  services  and 
at  the  same  time  satisfy  the  highest  claims  of  art. 

It  will  not,  we  hope,  be  gathered  from  anything  we  have  said  that  we 
have  any  desire  to  undervalue  the  use  of  artistic  music  in  divine  service.  On 
the  contrary,  we  place  the  highest  possible  value  upon  it ;  and  we  think  its 
adoption  for  Church  purposes  especially  important  in  these  days  when 
musical  knowledge  is  so  generally  diffused.  All  we  contend  for  is  that  singers 
should  be  adequately  trained,  and  that  the  top-stone  should  not  be  brought  t 

'""  It  vrould  perhaps  be  worth  considering  whether  the  Roman  Vicar- 
General's  order  to  which  Canon  Oakeley  refers  might  not  furnish  some  useful 
guidance  upon  the  above  mentioned  point  also.  Possibly,  if  judged  by  its 
terms,  some  of  our  popular  pieces  would  have  to  be  excluded  from  the  re- 
pertoires of  our  choirs,  or  very  greatly  modified. 

t  A  word  on  another  point  may  prevent  misunderstanding.  By  "  Plain 
Chant  "  we  do  not  mean  the  barbarous  stuff  which  sometimes  goes  by  the 
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into  requisition  before  the  foundations  of  the  edifice  have  been  properly 
laid. 

In  parting  with  Canon  Oakeley's  essay,  we  feel  that  we  should  be  unjust 
if  we  did  not  allude  more  particularly  to  one  ground  on  which  he  may 
specially  rest  his  claim  to  be  heard  on  such  a  subject  as  this,  and  that  is  his 
own  success.  No  one,  e.g.,  can  attend  on  a  Sunday  evening  at  S.  John's, 
Islington,  without  being  greatly  struck  with  the  life  and  beauty  of  the 
whole  service  from  first  to  last.  It  is  not,  indeed,  every  two  priests  that 
will  be  able  to  produce  a  result  like  those  of  S.  John's  (though  in  most 
missions  the  calling  in  of  efficient  musical  aid  would  meet  any  practical 
difficulty),  but  we  have  now  large  religious  communities  settled  in  or 
near  London — Dominicans,  Passionists,  Carmelites,  &c.,  and  to  them  we 
confidently  look  for  the  training  up  of  bodies  of  choristers,  and  of  young 
men,  who  shall  both  be  apt  and  reverent  assistants  in  the  offices  of  the 
sanctuary,  'and  also  in  due  time  the  ornament  and  strength  of  the  Church 
in  their  several  places  in  society.  These  communities  have  both  the  time 
and  the  hands  necessary  for  such  a  task,  and  among  the  many  good  works 
of  our  day  we  submit  that  this  may  fairly  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  most 
important. 


Letters  in  the  Tablet  of  July  13  and  Oct.  19,  1867,  signed  a  "ROMAN  DOCTOR 
OF  DIVINITY." 


writer  complains  in  October  that  we   have   seriously  misunder- 
JL      stood  his  letter  of  July.     We  are  bound  therefore,  either  to  apologize 
for  our  misrepresentation,  or  else  to  show  that  we  faithfully  exhibited  the 
legitimate  objective  sense  of  his  first  letter.     Our  allegations  were  two  in 
number,  and  shall  now  be  successively  defended. 

Firstly,  we  said  (Oct.,  p.  358)  that  he  "  considers  the  Church  as  unable  to 
pronounce  infallibly  on  such  questions  as  those  of  ontologism  and  psycho- 
logism  ;"  and  on  this  head  he  does  not  profess  that  we  misunderstood  him. 
We  pointed  out  in  reply  (p.  360)  :  that  "  the  Eoman  Congregations  have  pro- 
nounced again  and  again"  on  ontologism  ;  a  circumstance,  we  added,  which 
"  proves  to  demonstration  that  in  the  Holy  Father's  judgment  those  questions 
are  really  connected  with  the  Deposit."  To  this  we  will  here  add  one  further 
fact  on  which  we  have  spoken  in  an  earlier  notice.  The  Pope  has  himsel  f 
condemned  Professor  Ubaghs  on  the  very  ground  of  his  having  advocated 
ontologistic  tenets,  similar  to  those  of  which  the  Holy  Office  had  pronounced 
that  "they  cannot  safely  be  taught."  It  is  most  certain  therefore  th.it 
Pius  IX.  considers  the  tenets  of  ontologism  to  have  a  real  bearing  on  the 
Deposit  ;  and  the  further  question  whether  he  is  infallible  in  his  judgment 


name,  and  which  is  sung  (if  the  word  be  not  misapplied)  by  persons  who 
have  neither  been  trained  in  it,  nor  know  anything  of  its  nature  or 
capabilities. 
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on  those  tenets  resolves  itself  into  the  general  inquiry,  whether  he  is  in- 
fallible on  all  matters  connected  with  the  Deposit. 

It  is  our  second  allegation,  against  which  the  "  Roman  Doctor "  has  so 
vehemently  protested.  In  his  letter  to  F.  Kyder,  Dr.  Ward  referred  to  "the  vast 
mass  of  philosophical  truth"  infaillibly"  taught  by  the  condemnation  of  Hermes, 
of  Giinther,  of  traditionalistic  error,  and  the  like  "  (p.  29) ;  and  the  "  Roman 
Doctor "  accounted  this  a  "  startling  statement."  *  Now  there  were  two 
different  grounds  on  which  he  may  have  accounted  [this  statement  startling. 
He  may  have  thought  on  one  hand  that  these  philosophical  pronouncements 
are  not  infallible  ;  or  he  may  have  thought  on  the  other  hand,  that,  though 
infallible,  they  do  not  teach  a  "  vast  mass  of  philosophical  truth."  We  as- 
cribed to  him  the  former  view  ;  and  that,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that 
he  had  himself  expressed  it.  In  the  6th  paragraph  of  his  letter  he  "  denies  " 
that  "  the  Pope  claims  to  speak  infallibly  outside  the  Deposit."  But,  he 
adds,  "  while  I  deny  it,  I  do  not  forget  what  matters  have  been  dealt  with 
in  Encyclicals  during  the  last  fifty  years  ;  .  .  .  such  as  ...  metaphysical 
matters,  &c. "  "  I  really  believe,"  however,  "  that  the  Pontiff,  speaking  in 
these  Encyclicals,  does  not  wish  to  be  bound  only  to  speak  when  he  is  in  a 
position  to  speak  infallibly  ;  but  that  oftentimes  he  speaks  authoritatively 
without  speaking  infallibly"  Our  opponent  then  denied  the  Holy  Father's 
infallibility  in  certain  authoritative  declarations  on  "  metaphysical  matters." 
But  the  Pope's  authoritative  declarations  "  on  metaphysical  matters "  are 
one  and  all  contained  in  his  "  condemnation  of  Hermes,  of  Giinther.  of  tra- 
ditionalistic error,  and  the  like."  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  our  opponent 
denied  the  Holy  Father's  infallibility  in  certain  of  these  condemnations  ; 
and  this  is  the  precise  opinion  which  we  ascribed  to  him. 

However  it  has  happened  to  many  able  writers,  that  they  have  failed  occa- 
sionally to  express  their  exact  meaning  ;  and  if  the  "  Roman  Doctor"  had  con- 
tented himself  with  assuring  the  world  that  such  had  been  his  lot  in  the  present 
instance,  we  should  have  been  most  happy  to  insert  his  disclaimer  and  there 
make  an  end.  But  he  has  written  in  a  very  different  tone ;  for  this  is  his 
letter  of  October  13  :— 

"TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TABLET. 

"  SIR, — Will  you  kindly  allow  a  little  space  wherein  a  '  Roman  Doctor 
may  defend  his  orthodoxy,  which  is  suspected  in  an  article  on    '  Minor 
Doctrinal  Judgments '  in  the  current  number  of  the  Dublin  Review. 

*  Immediately  after  mentioning  it,  he  adds,  "  but  the  most  startling  state- 
ment of  all  is,  &c. : "  implying  of  course,  that  the  preceding  statements 
were  startling,  though  not  so  much  so  as  that  which  followed.  This  "  most 
startling  statement  of  all "  is,  that  Catholics  are  carefully  to  consider  u  the 
degree  of  private  judgment  permissible  in  studying  secular  science."  Our 
opponent  cannot  have  been  more  startled  by  our  proposition,  than  we  were 
by  his  objection  to  it.  Pius  IX.,  in  hs  Munich  Brief,  expressly  teaches  that 
"  Catholic  students  "  of  the  natural  sciences  "  must  ever  have  Divine  revela- 
tion before  their  eyes  as  a  guiding  star,  under  whose  light  they  may  be 
saved  from  quicksands  and  errors."  Now  if  this  be  so,  it  must  be  false  and 
dangerous  to  hold  that  unlimited  "  private  judgment "  is  "  permissible  "  in 
these  studies. 
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"  '  It  is  not  what  you  will  say,  but  what  people  will  say  you  have  said, 
that  I  fear,'  observed  a  friend,  advising  me  to  write  in  this  controversy  under 
a  nom  de  plume.  And  the  following  passage  fully  justified  the  caution  : — 
'  He  '  (the  Roman  Doctor)  '  adds  the  expression  of  amazement  at  our  opinion 
that  a  "  vast  mass  of  philosophical  truth  was  taught  by  the  condemnation  of 
Hermes  and  Gunther" — meaning,  apparently,  that  he  disbelieves  the  in- 
fallibility of  those  censures.'  (Via.  Article,  p.  358.) 

"  The  sentence  is  certainly  characteristic  ;  and  would  go  far  to  convince 
one  that  there  was  as  much  justice  as  humour  in  the  motto  of  a  certain 
recent  pamphlet.  Of  course,  if  I  am  not  at  the  one  extreme,  of  believing 
that  a  vast  mass  of  philosophical  truth  was  taught  by  the  censures,  why  then 
I  am  '  apparently,'  at  the  other,  of  denying  their  infallibility.  Verily,  '  the 
middle  thou  never  knewest ! '  I  never  doubted  that  the  Pontiff  could  pro- 
nounce an  infallible  judgment  on  a  metaphysician  who  should  deny  Catholic 
dogma,  or  even  upon  a  physician  who  should  maintain  (suppose)  that  quinine 
was  a  remedy  for  original  sin.  But  as  to  Dr.  Ward's  statement  that  u  vast 
mass  of  philosophical  truth  was  taught  by  the  censures,  I  believe  it  to  be  just 
as  true  as  if  one  should  say  that  a  vast  mass  of  ethical  philosophy  (meaning 
the  Ten  Commandments)  was  taught  by  the  Church's  condemnations  of  im- 
moral literature.  And  I  am  amazed  that  Dr.  Ward  should  indulge  in  such 
assertions  (for  there  are  others  of  similar  character),  which  can  only  be 
explained  by  being  explained  away  ;  and  which,  I  will  add,  are  calculated 
to  convey  to  Protestants  and  ill-instructed  Catholics  a  false  notion  of  the 
nature  and  office  of  our  holy  religion.  I  cannot  find  in  the  Church's  con- 
demnation of  philosophers  any  assertion  of  new,  but  only  republication  of 
the  old  dogma  against  those  who  deny  it.  Nor  can  I  find  that  she  teaches 
any  merely  philosophical  truth  whatsoever. 

"  As  to  Dr.  Ward's  citation  against  me,  and  his  reminder  of  '  the  Roman 
Pontiff' 's  judgment  on  such  a  matter,'  I  can  only  say  that  they  are  nothing 
to  his  purpose  ;  for  it  is  not  his  citations,  but  his  own  statements  which  con- 
tradict mine.  The  thunders  of  the  Vatican  are  friendly  to  me,  who  am 
heart  and  soul  with  the  Holy  Father  against  his  enemies  of  every  description 
— amongst  whom  I  also  number  his  injudicious  friends. 
"  I  am  sir, 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

"A  ROMAN  DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY." 

In  his  former  letter  he  had  said  that,  on  "  metaphysical  matters  "  inclu- 
sively, the  Pope  "  often  speaks  authoritatively  without  speaking  infallibly." 
And  now,  because  we  believed  him  to  mean  what  he  distinctly  said,  he  pro- 
tests that  our  criticism  can  only  have  proceeded  from  one,  who  "  never  knew 
the  middle  of  humanity,  but  only  the  extremity  of  both  ends." 

We  think  our  readers  will  agree  with  us,  that  the  general  tone  of  this 
second  letter  is  quite  indefensible,  unless  three  conditions  had  concurred  : 
imless  (1)  he  himself  possessed  a  clear  and  definite  view  on  the  point  at  issue  ; 
unless  (2)  that  view  were  in  plain  accordance  with  the  general  judgment  of 
theologians  ;  and  unless  (3)  our  own  view  were  in  direct  opposition  to  theirs. 
But  even  the  former  of  these  conditions  is  not  here  realized.  One  portion  of 
his  first  letter  contradicts  another  portion  ;  and  his  second  letter  contradicts 
his  first.  In  order  to  show  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  the  three 
different  theories  which  have  been  recently  expressed,  on  the  object-matter 
of  infallibility. 

The  first  theory  would  confine  infallibility  within  the  sphere  of  the  actual 
Deposit ;  of  immediately  revealed  dogmata. 
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The  second  theory  extends  infallibility  to  what  has  recently  been  called 
the  "virtual"  Deposit;  to  those  truths  which  flow  by  necessary  consequence 
from  revealed  dogmata.  (See  our  October  number,  p.  351.) 

The  third  theory — the  only  one  (we  maintain)  consistent  with  the  Church's 
teaching  and  with  the  language  of  theologians — extends  infallibility  much 
further  ;  viz.  to  all  truths,  of  whatever  kind,  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  the  Deposit.  According  to  this  view,  the  Church  has  the  power  of 
infallibly  condemning  any  error,  which  is  injurious  in  any  way  whatsoever 
to  the  Deposit  and  to  the  salvation  of  souls.  (See  our  October  number, 
pp.  345,  353.) 

F.  Kyder  adopts  the  second  of  these  three  views  :  while  the  "  Roman 
Doctor,"  though  intending  to  defend  F.  Ryder,  oscillates  between  the  first 
and  third.  In  various  portions  of  his  first  letter  he  adopts  the  former  view. 
"  The  strict  limit  of  infallibility  is  the  Deposit."  "  That  the  Pontiff  claims 
to  speak  infallibly  in  matters  outside  the  Deposit  I  do  not  believe."  And 
the  same,  as  our  readers  have  seen,  is  the  doctrine  of  his  second  letter.  But 
in  another  portion  of  his  first  letter  his  language  is  very  different ;  and  we 
will  reprint  a  few  sentences,  that  our  readers  may  judge  on  the  matter  for 
themselves.*  They  are  from  the  6th  paragraph  ;  and  the  italics  are  our  own. 

He  denies  "that  the  Pontiff  claims  to  speak  infallibly  outside  the 
Deposit." 

"And  while  I  deny  it,"  he  adds,  "  I  do  not  forget  what  matters  have  been 
dealt  with  in  Encyclicals  within  the  last  fifty  years  ;  such  as  the  Pope's 
temporal  sovereignty, '  so-called '  religious  liberty,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the 
State's  office  in  matters  concerning  religion,  the  relations  between  theo- 
logical and  secular  science,  metaphysical  matters,  &c.  It  would  require  a 
volume  to  treat  of  these  matters  in  detail,  nor  does  Dr.  Ward  so  treat  them. 
I  can  only  say  in  general  (1)  that  a  large  portion  of  such  matters  directly  in- 
fringes on  the  Deposit  ;  and  upon  this  the  Pontiff  speaks  infallibly  of  course. 
(2)  That  a  still  larger  portion  is  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  Deposit ; 
and  here  the  Pontiff  speaks  infallibly  as  far  as  the  censure  goes,  i.e.  that 
which  he  says  is  dangerous  or  scandalous  is  dangerous  or  scandalous.  (3)  That 
I  can  conceive,  indeed  I  really  believe,  that  the  Pontiff'  speaking  in  these 
Encyclicals  does  not  wish  to  be  bound  only  to  speak  when  he  is  in  a  position 
to  speak  infallibly,  but  that  oftentimes  he  speaks  authoritatively  without 
speaking  infallibly,  e.g.,  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  prurient  speculation  in 
religious  matters." 

Firstly  then,  our  opponent  accounts  the  Pontiff  infallible  in  condemning 
what  "infringes  on  the  Deposit  ;"  and  so  far,  he  only  repeats  what  he  has 
said  before.  But  secondly,  [he  considers  him  infallible  on  all  matters  "  more 
or  less  closely  connected  with  the  Deposit."  On  such  matters,  he  adds,  "  that 
which  the  Pontiff  says  is  dangerous  or  scandalous,  is  dangerous  or  scandalous  f 
and  in  like  manner,  what  the  Pontiff  denounces  as  "  false  "  is  infallibly  false  ; 
and  what  the  Pontiff  describes  as  an  "  error  "  is  infallibly  an  error.  (See 
our  October  number,  p.  347.)  But  this  is  absolutely  the  whole  doctrine  for 
which  this  Review  has  ever  contended,  on  the  object-matter  of  infalli- 
bility. Let  him  only  adhere  to  what  is  here  said,  and  on  this  part  of 

*  His  first  letter  is  unfortunately  far  too  long  to  be  reprinted  entire. 
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the  subject  there  will  remain  no  controversy  whatever  between  him  and 
ourselves.  Yet,  immediately  afterwards  he  reverts  to  his  old  idea,  that 
infallibility  is  confined  to  the  Deposit  itself. 

"  Quo  teneani  vultus  mutantem  Protea  iiodo  ? " 

In  the  last  portion  of  the  above  extract  our  opponent  advocates  an 
opinion,  which  perhaps  may  be  accounted  the  most  eccentric  of  all  elicited 
by  the  controversy.  He  considers  that  the  Holy  Father  "oftentimes" 
speaks  "authoritatively,"  though  not  "infallibly,"  on  matters  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  the  Deposit.*  Nay,  in  the  following  paragraph  he  adds  that 
"  a  cordial  assent "  is  "  required  "  from  the  faithful  to  such  pronouncements, 
and  not  a  mere  "external  submission";  but  that  such  cordial  interior  assent 
is  not  to  be  "  of  a  doctrinal  character,"  "  if  he  may  so  express  himself."  If 
ice  had  ventured  to  say  that  the  Pontiff  requires  interior  assent  to  propo- 
sitions wholly  unconnected  with  the  Deposit,  we  should  not  very  soon  have 
heard  the  last  of  it.  And  certainly  it  is  curious,  that  one  who  advocates 
such  an  opinion  as  this,  should  charge  another  controversialist  with  singularity 
and  eccentricity. 

However,  in  his  first  letter  he  does  preserve  consistency  on  one  point. 
He  consistently  advocates  that  opinion  which  we  ascribed  to  him  ;  viz.  that  the 
"authoritative"  instruction  even  of  Encyclicals  is  "oftentimes  "not  "infallible." 
But  even  this  consistency  is  abandoned  in  his  second  letter.  According  to  his 
October  convictions,  all  Catholics  "  suspect "  his  "  orthodoxy,"  who  imagine 
that  he  can  regard  the  censures  passed  on  Hermes  and  Giinther  as  other- 
wise than  infallible.  Now  Giinther  was  censured,  not  even  in  an  Encyclical, 
but  in  an  Apostolic  Letter  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne. 

In  his  short  second  letter  he  has  contrived  to  introduce  another  statement 
also,  directly  inconsistent  with  what  he  had  advocated  before.  He  had 
said  before,  that  the  Pontiff  "  oftentimes  "  speaks  "  authoritatively,"  though 
not  "  infallibly,"  on  "  metaphysical  matters "  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
Deposit.  But  now  he  "cannot  find"  that  "she  teaches  any  merely  philo- 
sophical truth  whatsoever  ;"  any  philosophical  truth  which  is  not  "  more  or 
less  closely  connected"  with  the  Deposit.  For  ourselves,  of  course,  we 
here  heartily  concur,  not  with  his  earlier,  but  with  his  later  opinion. 

At  the  end  of  his  letter  he  warmly  protests  his  full  agreement  with 
"  the  Koman  Pontiff's  judgment  on  such  a  matter."  Certainly  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  any  proposition  whatever  on  the  subject,  with  which  one,  or  oilier 
of  his  various  statements  will  not  be  in  harmony.  In  October  he  says  for 
the  first  time,  that  such  an  Apostolic  Letter  as  that  which  condemned 
Giinther  is  indubitably  infallible  ;  nay,  and  that  no  one  is  "  orthodox  "  who 
thinks  otherwise.  Let  him  only  steadfastly  adhere  to  this  opinion  and  carry 
it  out  to  its  legitimate  consequences ;  in  such  case  we  shall  be  the  last  to 
cite  against  him  any  Pontifical  judgment  whatever.  Meanwhile  we  hope  he 
will  ponder  the  various  references  in  our  present  number  to  the  condemnation 
of  Hermesianism,  traditionalism,  and  ontologism. 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  Tablet  appeared  the  following  letter  from 
Dr.  Ward  :— 


*  We  say  "  wholly  unconnected"  :  because  if  they  are  not  "more  or  less 
closely  connected,"  they  must  be  wholly  -^connected  therewith. 
VOL.  x. — NO.  xix.    [New  Scries.']  T 
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"TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE   TABLET. 

"  SIR, — As  I  have  more  than  once  explained,  it  will  be  far  more  conve- 
nient in  every  respect  that  I  should  reserve  for  the  Dublin  Revieiv  my 
answer  to  objections  made  in  your  columns.  I  will  not,  therefore,  in  this 
letter,  attempt  reply  to  the  '  Koinan  Doctor  of  Divinity.' 

"But  one  of  his  expressions  might  lead  to  a  complete  misapprehension 
of  what  I  have  said.  He  denies  that  the  Church  '  teaches  any  merely 
philosophical  truth  whatever ;'  where,  by  the  phrase  '  merely  philosophical 
truth,'  I  understand  him  to  mean  '  philosophical  truth  unconnected  with 
faith  and  morals.'  Your  readers  might  suppose,  from  his  thus  speaking, 
that  I  am  at  issue  with  him  on  this  matter  :  but  such  is  by  no  means  the  case. 

"  My  thesis,  repeatedly  expressed,  is  simply  this.  The  Church  has  the 
power  of  infallibly  condemning  any  philosophical  error,  which  she  may  judge 
to  be  injurious  in  any  way  whatsoever  to  the  Deposit  of  Faith  or  to  the  salva- 
tion of  souls.  I  need  hardly  add,  that  in  condemning  an  error  she  teaches 
its  contradictory  truth. 

"  It  will  be  of  great  service  towards  our  mutual  understanding,  if  your 
correspondent  will  kindly  say  whether  he  agrees  with  this  statement  ;  or 
otherwise,  in  what  particular  he  dissents  from  it.  His  letter  seems  to  me 
far  from  clear,  if  he  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  as  to  his  positive  opinions. 

"  It  will  also  avert  further  misapprehension,  if  he  will  tell  me  whether  I 
rightly  understood  him,  as  maintaining  in  his  former  letter,  that  the  question 
between  ontologism  and  psychologism  is  external  to  the  Church's  power  of 
infallible  determination.  He  has  been  silent  on  this  point  in  his  present 
letter. 

"  I  may  add  finally,  that  the  sentence  of  my  published  letter,  on  which  the 
'  Koinan  Doctor '  commented  in  July,  referred  (p.  29)  to  *  the  vast  mass  of 
philosophical  truth  taught  by  the  Condemnation  of  Hermes,  of  Giinther,  of 
traditionalistic  error,  and  the  like  .•'  though  undoubtedly  in  October,  for 
brevity's  sake,  I  omitted  the  words  which  I  have  now  italicised. 
"  I  remain,  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

"W.  G.  WARD." 

To  this  appeal  the  "  Eonian  Doctor "  made  no  response.  We  know  not 
how  otherwise  to  interpret  his  reticence  than  by  one  supposition.  He 
found,  we  infer,  when  he  came  to  examine  his  own  meaning,  that  he  had 
in  real  truth  not  fairly  given  his  mind  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  that 
no  definite  answer  to  Dr.  Ward's  question  was  producible.  This  is  the 
obvious  inference,  we  think,  to  be  deduced  from  that  reply,  which  was 
"  conspicuous  by  its  absence."  It  is  certainly  the  inference  which  we  deduce 
from  those  two  letters  which  he  did  write. 


The    Theories  of   Copernicus  and  Ptolemy.      By  a  Wrangler.     London : 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1867. 

IN  this  brochure  the  writer  raises  the  question  whether  or  not  Galileo 
was   supported  by  rigorous  scientific  proofs  when  he  held  "with  so 
much  tenacity  "  the  orbital  and  diurnal  motions  of  the  earth. 

At  the  very  outset  one  asks  oneself  what  is  meant  by  rigorous  scientific 
proofs.  It  is  known  and  admitted  by  all  tolerably  well-informed  students 
that  Galileo  failed  to  support  his  theory  by  adequate  arguments,  and  that  he 
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did  not  get  beyond  the  region  of  shrewd  and  enlightened  guess-work.  It  is 
allowed  by  those  who  accept  his  theory,  that  he  utterly  failed  in  his 
"  scientific  proofs,"  or,  as  some  would  say,  in  his  "  mathematical  demonstra- 
tions." But  what  is  meant  by  scientific  proof,  or  by  the  stronger  phrase  of 
mathematical  demonstration  ?  Is  any  proof  scientific  in  any  other  sense 
than  as  it  is  logical  ?  and  is  there  any  mathematical  form  of  demonstration 
at  all  'I  We  venture  very  humbly  to  suggest  that  there  is  not.  If  anything 
is  proved  or  demonstrated,  it  is  done  logically,  and  not  mathematically  or 
mechanically,  nor  even  astronomically.  The  premisses  may  be  propositions  in 
astronomy,  medicine,  or  astronomy,  but  the  use  made  of  them  for  the  pur- 
poses of  inference  must  be  logical — not  physical  or  mathematical.  There 
is  no  certain  or  absolute  inference  outside  "  Barbara?,  Celerent,  &c.,"  with 
the  extension  due  to  a  quantified  predicate  pointed  out  by  Hamilton  and 
Professor  de  Morgan.  But  by  "  scientific  proof "  is  ordinarily  meant  not  a 
scientific  proof,  in  the  sense  that  the  proof  is  logical,  but  what  appears  at  the 
time,  and  in  the  state  of  the  student's  knowledge,  a  preponderating  proba- 
bility. In  fact  the  inductive  method  can  never  establish  any  nearer 
approximation  to  certainty  than  a  very  high  degree  of  probability.  We  now 
know  that  Galileo  failed  to  establish  this  high  degree  of  probability,  and 
that  the  most  that  can  be  said  of  his  theory  of  physical  astronomy  by  those 
who  now  receive  it,  is  that  he  came  to  a  right  conclusion  on  quite  insufficient 
evidence.  The  "Wrangler"  goes  a  step  further,  and  maintains  that  the 
proofs  which  have  since  been  alleged,  and  generally  admitted — notably  the 
aberration  of  light  and  the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars — are  also  insufficient, 
as  proofs  of  the  Copernican  theory.  In  this  he  is  undoubtedly  right,  if  proof 
is  understood  as  meaning  certain  or  logical  proof,  of  which  the  subject  is 
incapable.  No  doubt  but  that  the  experimentum  crucis  has  a  great  effect  on 
the  mind  in  inclining  it  towards  the  theory  which  it  supports.  Thus  the 
theory  of  universal  gravitation  was  undoubtedly  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
discovery  of  Neptune  as  a  consequence  of  the  solution  by  M.  Leverrier  and 
Mr.  Adams  of  the  inverse  problem  of  the  three  bodies.  But  the  theory  was 
only  strengthened,  not  demonstrated.  The  history  of  science  is  in  fact 
abundantly  supplied  with  crucial  experiments  in  support  of  a  theory  which 
further  observations  have  condemned.  There  is  probably  no  theory  of 
physical  action  more  fanatically  believed  in  by  those  who  have  confined  the 
application  of  their  mental  powers  to  the  study  of  physics  than  the  theory 
of  universal  gravitation ;  yet  there  are  many  phenomena  which  have  not 
been  brought  within  it. 

Our  author  feels  it  necessary,  in  support  of  his  view  that  the  Copernican 
theory  has  not  yet  been  scientifically  proved,  to  treat  the  phenomena  of  the 
aberration  of  light  and  the  parallax  of  some  of  the  fixed  stars.  He  names 
only  one  star  (61  Cygni),  but  we  believe  that  a  like  phenomenon  has  been 
observed  in  the  case  of  some  other  stars.  We  cannot  think  that  he  has 
treated  either  of  these  phenomena  quite  successfully,  and,  whilst  we  reject 
them  as  scientifically  (i.e.  logically)  demonstrative,  we  think  that  if  the 
theory  of  the  orbital  motion  of  the  earth,  which  would  satisfactorily  account 
for  them,  be  rejected,  the  theory  of  a  proper  motion  of  the  fixed  stars  cor- 
responding (so  called  popularly)  to  the  earth's  orbital  motion  must  be 
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admitted,  and  that  the  fixity  of  the  earth,  relatively  to  the  sun,  will  not,  as 
seems  to  us  to  be  our  author's  idea,  account  for  those  phenomena.  If  a 
man  in  London  enters  a  railway  carriage  which  appears  to  move,  and  finds 
himself  at  York  in  a  certain  time,  we  hold  that  if  there  is  any  distance 
between  London  and  York,  one  of  three  things  must  have  happened  : 
either  the  carriage  has  passed  over  this  distance,  or,  the  carriage  having 
been  stationary,  York  has  moved  into  the  place  formerly  occupied  by 
London,  or  else  both  the  carriage  and  York  have  moved,  and  the  result 
is  that  their  combined  motion  has  brought  them  together. 

Our  author  appears  to  us  to  reason  as  if  the  relative  changes  of  place 
between  the  carriage  and  York  could  be  affected  by  the  relative  changes  of 
place  of  a  third  body  which  has  a  motion  relative  to  the  railway  carriage  or 
to  York.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  aberration,  which  is  a  question  purely 
between  the  fixed  star  (or  supposed  fixed  star)  and  the  moving  (or  supposed 
to  be  moving)  earth,  he  seems  to  indicate  that  the  relative  displacements 
between  the  earth  and  the  star  can  be  affected  by  the  motion  or  immovability 
of  the  sun. 

Still  "  A  Wrangler"  is  undoubtedly  right  in  saying  that  "  It  is  an  axiom 
incontrovertible,  that,,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  absolute  motion  or  rest  of  any 
body  in  space,  we  must  at  least  find  one  fixed  point,  and  one  known  fixed 
line  passing  through  it  ; "  and  again,  when  he  says,  "  Now  a  point  absolutely 
fixed  has  never  been  found  or  even  suspected  by  any  astronomer,"  if  by 
astronomer  he  mean  an  astronomer  of  the  modem  school. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  when  "A  Wrangler"  proceeds  to  discuss 
the  argument  drawn  from  the  greater  simplicity  of  the  Copernican  system, 
he  has  good  right  to  ask  the  question  whether  simplicity  is  "  in  itself  a 
mark  of  truth."  Simplicity,  like  probability  itself,  is  in  us,  not  in  the  rela- 
tions of  external  objects.  The  theory  of  straight  lines  is  far  simpler  than 
the  theory  of  curves,  yet  it  is  no  truer  ;  and  we  might  have  been  so  con- 
stituted, if  it  had  pleased  God,  that  the  theory  of  curved  lines  would  have 
been  simpler  and  easier  of  comprehension  than  the  theory  of  straight  lines. 
So  of  the  laws  of  the  Universe  ;  they  may  be,  could  we  know  them,  what,  if 
we  knew  them,  would  appear  to  us  complicated  ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  very 
highest  degree  of  what  would  appear  complexity  to  us  would  be  simpler  to 
a  superior  intelligence  than  what  we  deem  simple. 

"  A  Wrangler  "  will  have  done  good  service  if  he  has  succeeded  in  inspiring 
doubt  of  that  which,  however  probable,  still  admits  of  doubt,  and  in  so 
combating  the  unphilosophical  fanaticism  of  the  Galileo  school  of  science. 

The  study  of  physics  is  prolific  of  theories,  and,  if  pursued  by  men 
who,  however  well  versed  in  the  observation  of  phenomena,  have  not  culti- 
vated mental  philosophy  and  theology,  is  apt  to  generate  a  most  intolerant 
and  offensive  dogmatism  and  fanaticism.  Theory  after  theory  is  exploded, 
but  the  newest  or  most  universally  received  theory  of  the  day  is  always 
true,  and  not  only  so,  but  any  hesitation  to  receive  it  as  a  probable  rather 
than  a  certain  truth,  is  resented  as  high  treason  to  the  very  narrow  circle  of 
knowledge  within  which  the  students  of  physics  often,  in  fact  generally, 
confine  themselves.  This  is  usually  accompanied  with  a  profound  contempt 
for  other  and  higher  studies,  and  very  often  by  an  absolute  rejection  of  all 
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higher  and  more  certain  truths.  It  is  not  without  reason,  and  even  necessity, 
that  the  Church  claims  the  control  of  education,  so  as  to  instil  true  philo- 
sophy as  a  corrective  to  that  knowledge  which  breeds  arrogance  and 
fanaticism. 

The  "  Wrangler "  has  made  no  reference  to  the  theological  bearing  of 
Galileo's  scientific  history ;  neither,  therefore,  do  we  in  our  notice  make 
any  such  reference. 


Sunday  Afternoons  with  the  Saints.    By  Eev.  W.  H.  ANDERDON,  M.A. 

WE  have  received  six  numbers  of  this  valuable  little  series.  Their 
contents  are  brief  narratives  of  the  lives  of  S.  Ignatius,  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  S.  Brigid,  S.  Alban,  S.  Francis  Xavier,  the  martyrs  of  Japan,  and 
S.  John  Neponmcene.  Elegantly  written,  full  of  spirit  and  of  simplicity, 
these  slight  works  are  calculated  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  by  exciting  the 
interest  of  young  people,  and  leading  them  to  desire  a  more  full  and 
extended  knowledge  of  the  marvels  of  grace  which  they  narrate. 


Confession  to  a  Priest.    By  Eev.  W.  H.  ANDERDOM,  M.A. 

IT  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  circumstances  which  lend  additional  in- 
terest and  importance  to  a  little  work  which  at  any  time  would  merit  atten- 
tion, and  be  found  of  much  value  to  Catholics  who  are  likely  to  be  frequently 
called  on  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them.  Mr.  Anderdon  addresses 
his  argument  "  to  men  of  good  will," — persons  who  have  honest,  unprejudiced, 
but  ignorant  suspicions  concerning  the  use  and  abuse  of  confession  ; — "  not  to 
the  professed  calumniator,  who  gets  his  bread  by  unwashed  falsehood."  He 
discusses  the  subject  under  two  heads.  1.  What  confession  is  not.  2.  What 
it  does  to  society  and  to  the  individual.  This  little  treatise  is  very  ably 
written,  and  we  hope  many  of  its  readers  will  act  on  the  advice  contained 
in  the  concluding  paragraph : — "  Let  inquirers  '  of  good  will '  [we  stick  to  our 
text]  take  this  little  tract  to  the  first-instructed  and  practical  Catholic,  and 
say  :  '  Tell  me,  by  your  personal  experience,  is  it  true  ? '  Then  let  them  go 
on  their  knees  and  pray  for  grace  to  see  the  truth.  Amen." 


In  the  Snow  :  Tales  of  Mount  St.  Bernard.     By  Kev.  W.  H. 
ANDERDON,  M.A.    Burns,  Gates,  &  Co. 

TIHIS  is  a  charming  little  volume,  constructed  on  the  popular  Christmas 
system.  A  number  of  people  are  detained  by  an  accident  of  travel, 
and  they  beguile  the  time  by  relating  stories.  In  the  present  instance, 
humour,  inventiveness,  and  a  keen  insight  into  the  tastes  and  fancies  of  the 
young  are  united.  Some  of  the  stories  which  divert  the  travellers  detained 
at  Mount  St.  Bernard  by  the  snow  are  beautiful,  fanciful,  and  shrewd 
enough  to  claim  fellowship  with  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  famous  creations 
"  The  College  Fellows'  MS.,"  a  story  told  by  a  pair  of  gossipping  swallows, 
might  fairly  rank  with  the  family  talk  of  the  storks.  The  writer  gives  widely 
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varied  specimens  of  nationality  in  these  tales.  Turkey  and  Denmark,  Tunis 
and  Tipperary,  modern  Italy  and  Pagan  Rome  are  represented  here  ;  and  the 
bold,  free  ocean-life  common  to  all.  The  frame-work  inclosing  these  stories, 
is  very  ingenious  and  interesting,  and  altogether  we  have  to  congratulate 
Catholic  parents  and  children  on  the  appearance  of  a  book  which  may  be 
given  by  the  former  with  advantage,  and  read  by  the  latter  with  pleasure  and 
edification. 


Oswald  of  Deira :  a  Drama.    By  GEOUGIANA  LADY  CHATTERTON,  Author 
of  "  Leonore  :  a  Tale  ;  and  other  Poems,"  &c.  &c.    Longmans. 

LADY  CHATTERTON  has  founded  this  remarkable  poem  in  a  dramatic 
form  upon  incidents  in  the  life  of  Oswald  of  Deira,  of  whom  Count  de 
Montalembert  makes  mention  in  an  eloquent  passage  in  his  "  Monks  of  the 
West."  How  she  has  used  the  scanty  materials  furnished  by  history,  enriching 
them  by  her  imagination,  realizing  them  by  her  sympathy,  and  reproducing 
them  with  all  their  accessories  by  her  rare  antiquarian  knowledge,  we  can  only 
indicate  here.  She  has  clothed  the  dry  bones  which  rested  for  ages  in  "  Ven- 
tacasta,"  and  joined  the  long  dead  to  the  land  and  the  time  of  the  living,  by 
the  spell  of  that  human  drama  in  action  which  is  never  out  of  date.  The  cha- 
racter of  Oswald — his  manly  simplicity,  integrity,  faith,  courage,  and  power  of 
influence — are  finely  brought  out,  and  the  dawn  of  Christian  civilization  spreads 
its  peculiar  atmosphere  over  the  scene  and  the  action.  There  is  a  passage  in 
which  the  future  of  Winchester  is  foretold  by  the  Venerable  Hermengarde, 
mother  of  Cynegils  the  King,  the  prophecy  being  spoken  in  the  old  palace,  after- 
wards the  site  of  the  grand  cathedral,  which  is  full  of  noble  beauty.  Oswald's 
confession  of  faith,  and  the  Princess  Elfrid's  story — the  old  tradition  on  which 
the  scheme  of  the  drama  is  constructed — are  each  material  points  in  this, 
Lady  Chatterton's  latest  book,  which  is  decidedly  her  best.  "  Oswald  of 
Deira  "  has  been  written  partly  with  the  purpose  of  providing  a  drama  fit  for 
amateur  representation,  and  there  is  only  one  reason  why  this  purpose  is  not 
likely  to  be  successful.  We  doubt  whether  amateurs  could  be  induced  to 
commit  such  rolling,  sonorous,  and  occasionally  difficult  verse  to  memory. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  this  poem  will  recommend  itself  to  all  readers  of 
elevated  and  cultivated  taste. 


WE  notice  with  pleasure  the  considerable  improvements  and  amendments 
made  in  the  Catholic  Directory  for  1868,  published  by  Messrs.  Burns,  Oates, 
&  Co.  Prefixed  to  the  first  part,  is  a  valuable  compendium  of  the  different 
Patriarchates  and  Sees  of  the  Catholic  world.  There  is  a  useful  collection  of 
British  Catholic  statistics  ;  and  a  summary  of  recently  passed  Acts  of 
Parliament  affecting  Catholic  interests.  All  the  usual  information  is  fully 
and  carefully  given — in  rather  too  great  detail  perhaps,  as  in  the  list  of 
special  services  at  some  of  the  churches,  by  which  whole  pages  are  occupied 
with  matter,  the  really  useful  pith  of  which  might  be  given  in  a  few  lines, 
leaving  room  for  the  extension  of  the  statistical  and  Roman  departments, 
which  is  much  to  be  desired. 
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DE  QUAD  AM  PHILOSOPHICA  DOCTPJNA  QUAM  IN  SUIS  OPE- 
RIBUS  DOCUIT  DOCTOR  DECURIALIS  G.  C.  UBAGHS. 

lam  ab  anno  1843  Sanctce  Sedi  proposita  sunt  qucvdam  opera  philosophic^ 
G.  C.  Ubaghs  Profcssoris  in  celebri  Universitate  catholica  Lovaniensi,  atque 
ab  initio  8.  Congregatio  Indicis  quasdam  propositiones  nota  dignas  iudicavit 
atque  sequens  tradidit  notationum  folium. 

Die  3.  lunii  1843. 

"  Rev.  D.  Ubaghs  in  sua  Theodicea,  et  interdum  etiam  in  Logica  sub- 
sequentes  propositiones  docet,  quas  Sacra  Congregatio  Indici  pra?posita 
emendandas  esse  iudicat." 

I.  "  Hand  posse  nos  in  cognitionem  cuiusvis  externa?  metaphysics  veri- 
"  tatis  venire  (nempe  qua?  respiciat  ea,  qure  sub  sensus  nostros  non  cadunt) 
"absque  alterius  instructione,  ac  in  ultima  analyst  absque  divinarevelatione." 

':  Porro  hoec  doctrina  admitti  nequit,  quia  sciut  veritates  internas  et 
mathematica3  cognosci  possunt  ope  ratiocinii,  ut  ipsemet  auctor  fatetur,  ita 
saltern  possibile  est  veritates  externas  assequi,  quotiescumque  necessario  cum 
internis  connectuntur ;  aut  cum  ipsre  internse  consistere  nequeunt  non 
supposita  aliqua  veritate  externa." 

II.  "Veritates   externas  metaphysicas  demonstrari  proprie  non  posse," 
(Vide  Theod.  pag.  220,  n.  413  et  seq.) 

"  lamvero  veritates  externas  quandoque  cum  internis  necessario  copulan- 
tur,  tanquam  efFectus  cum  causa,  et  ideo  per  hanc  connexionem  demonstrari 
possunt  eo  genere  argumenti  quod  a  posteriori  vocatur,  cuius  certitudo  non 
minor  ilia  est,  qure  per  demonstrationem  a  priori  obtinetur." 

III.  "  Dei  existentiam  minime  demonstrari  posse.    Deum  existere  demon- 
"  strari  posse  negamus."     (Theod.  pag.  73.) 

"  Quae  importuna  doctrina  ultro  fluit  ex  opinionibus  iam  iudicatis  ipsius 
auctoris." 

IV.  "  Probationes  existentias  Dei  reduci  ad  quamdam  fidem,  aut  fundari 
"  in  hac  fide,  qua  non  tarn  videmus  quam  credimus,  seu  natiiraliter  persuasum 
"  nobis  est,  ideam  hanc  esse  fidelem,  id  quod  evidentia  mere  interna  cernere 
"  non  possumus."     (Theod.  pag.  73.) 

"  Qua?  verba  significare  videntur  potius  credi  quam  demonstrari  Dei  exi- 
stentiam ;  quod  quidem  a  vero  omnino  distat." 


See  p.  237. 
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V.  "  Auctor  omnes  probationes  veritatum  externaruin  metaphysicaruin 
"  red  ucit  at  sensum  communem." 

"  Qute  doctrina  admitti  nequit,  eo  quod  aliquae  veritates  externae  demon- 
strantur  a  posteriori  per  veritates  interims,  absque  ulla  relatione  ad  sensum 
communem.  Ita  habentes  conscientiam  nostrae  existentiae  directe  inferimus 
existere  causam,  quae  nobis  existentiam  contulerit  ;  seu  ab  una  veritate  in- 
terna  deduchnus  aliam  veritatem  externam  absque  interventu  sensus  corn- 
munis." 

"  Haec  sunt  pr&cipose  sententiae,  quse  in  praedicto  libro  corrigenda?  viden- 
tur.  Monet  igitur  Sacra  Congregatio  Rev.  Auctorem,  ut  nova  aliqua  edi- 
tione  librum  suum  emendandum  curet  ;  atque  interim  in  scholasticis  suis 
lectionibus  ab  iis  sententiis  docendis  abstinere  velit." 

Clarus  Auctor  ut  animadversionibus  S.  Congregationis  faceret  satis,  suam- 
que  doctrinam  ab  omni  purgaret  suspicione,  libdlum  memorialem  scripsit  die 
9  Decemb.  1843,  quo  a  S.  Congregatione  Indicia  in  examen  revocato,  alterum 
quod  sequitur  traditum  est  notationum  folium. 

Die  8  Augusti  1844. 

"  Pauca  qusedam  loca  in  opere  quod  a  cl.  viro  G.  C.  Ubaghs  an.  1841, 
Lovanii  editum  est  et  inscribitur  Theodicce,  seu  Theologicc  naturalis  elementa, 
adnotanda  esse  videntur,  ut  doctissimus  auctor,  additis  quibusdam  illustratio- 
nibus,  obortas  circa  eiusdem  operis  intelligentiam  dimcultates  e  medio  tollere 
possit.  Ac  1°.  quidem  memoranda  sunt  ilia  quoe  pag.  73  habentur  de  Dei 
existentia  —  Deum  existere  demonstrari  posse  negamus,  sed  id  certo  certius  pro- 
bari  etiam  atque  etiamaffirmamus  —  Omnis  certe  ambiguitas  ex  hoc  loco  tollere- 
tur  si  post  vocem  Demonstrari  adderetur  a  priori,  quod  conveniret  cum  iis  quse 
tradit  auctor  in  Logica  p.  114  edit,  tertia  de  demonstrations  divisione,  ubi 
ostendit  contra  Kantianos  demonstrationem  a  posteriori,  iure  ac  merito  veram 
demonstrationem  vocari  —  Auctor  etiam  ibid.  p.  105  haec  habet  —  Demon- 
strare,  si  stricte  intelligitur,  idem  est  ac  probare  indicium  certo  esse  sicut 
efFertur.  —  Nemo  autem  negabit  probationes  existentiae  Dei  earn  vim  habere, 
ut  respondeant  notioni  strictse  demonstrationis  quae  hie  a  cl.  auctore  traditur. 

2°.  "  Ubi  auctor  ad  examen  vocat  diversa  argumentorum  genera,  quae  ad 
Dei  existentiam  demonstrandam  afferri  solent,  qusedam  habet  quoe  obser- 
vatione  digna  videntur  :  Theol.  p.  86,  de  argumentis  phyiscis  loquens  ait  : 
*  Et  licet  turn  recta  ex  rationalis  naturae  nostrae  impulsu  etc  .....  probari 
possit,  eumdem  esse  potentia  et  intelligentia  vere  infinita,  illud  tamen  ex 
argumentis  physicis  solis  et  stricte  spectatis  secundum  leges  logicas  effici 
nequit.'  pag.  87,  De  argumentis  quae  moralia  dicuntur  ita  se  exprimit  : 
'  In  his  veram  Dei  infinitatem  expresse  contentani  esse,  strictis  logicae  legi- 
bus  nondum  plane  efficitur.'  Additis  porro  quibusdam  de  argumentis  ex 
ente  infinito,  concludit  :  '  fide  naturali  et  spontanea  quadam  progressione 
continuo  suppleamus  id  quod  ad  accuratam  Dei  notionem  concipiendam,  et 
ad  Dei  veri  existentiam  plene  probandani  illi  soli  probationi  logicne,  si 
strictissime  acciperetur,  deesse  videretur.'  Tandem  p.  89  legimus  :  '  proba- 
biles  quidem  coniecturas  facere  de  prima  causa  vel  de  primis  causis  (nesci- 
remus  utique,  utrum  una  aut  plures  dicendae  essent),  deque  earum  proprieta- 
tibus  possemus.'  In  his  omnibus  mens  doctissimi  auctoris  paulo  clarius 
explicanda  videtur,  ne  quis  inde  occasionem  suinat  vim  elevandi  argumen- 
torum quae  Dei  existentiam  demonstrant. 

3°.  "  Clarissimus  auctor,  cap.  7,  p.  3,  Theod.,  profitetur  se  '  magis  speciatim 
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immediate  cognoscere  possumus,  externam  non  sine  interposita  fide.'  Et 
pag.  219  '  necesse  est...ut  institutio  aliena  nobis  manifestas  faciat  veritates 
quae  nee  mere  aninii  affectiones  sunt,  nee  sub  sensus  nostros  cadunt.  Plura 
alia  eiusdem  generis  ibi  obvia  sunt,  quae  contra  mentem  auctoris  forte  in 
alienos  sensus  torqueri  possent,  et  ad  id  adhiberi,  ut  vis  humanae  rationis 
extenuaretur,  et  argumenta,  quae  pro  veritatibus  externis  demonstrandis 
adhibentur,  ita  infirmarentur,  ut  certitudinem  illam  minime  afferrent,  quse  in 
iis  homini  omnino  necessaria  est." 

Verum  quamvis  Auctor  novas  editiones  confecisset,  non  tamen  visus  est  a 
suce  doctrince  principiis  recessisse,  et  controversial  iam  antea  exortce,  seriores 
sunt  redditfK.  Episcopi  autem  ut  erant  concordice  studiosi,  consilium  cum 
Emo  Cardinali  Archiepiscopo  Mechliniensi  inierunt  tuendce  pads  sedandwque 
controversies,  donee  definitivum  de  his  doctrinis  indicium  Sedes  Apostolica 
pro/erre  opportunum  existimaret :  hoc  de  causa  litteras  scripserunt  ad  Mag- 
nijicum  Universitatis  Rectorem  die  31  lulii  1861. 

Interea  quatuor  Professores  philosophica  eiusmodi  placita  Cardinali  De 
Andrea  qui  S.  Congregation*  Indicis  tune  pneerat  die  1  Februarii  1860  iam 
exposuerant ;  qui  nomine  suo  die  1  Martii  eiusdem  anni  rescripsit :  "  Memo- 
ratam  doctrinam  recte  adnunierandam  esse  inter  eas  qusestiones,  quse  a  philo- 
sophis  christianis  libere  in  utram  partem  disputari  possunt."  Eiusmodi 
autem  Cardinalis  De  Andrea  litter -ce,  quae,  perperam  allegabantur  (non  enim 
erant  S.  Congrcgationis)  controversiam  magis  excitarunt,  neque  dictce  Episco- 
porum  Literce  earn  sedare  valuerunt.  Itaque  nonnulli  Episcopi  a  SSmo  D.  N. 
postularunt  ne  dedarare  gravaretur  quid  de  his  doctrinis  esset  sentiendum. 
Beatissimus  Pater  sequentes  tradidit  Litteras. 


DILECTO   FILIO    NOSTRO   ENGELBERTO 
S.    R,    E.    PRESBYTERO    CARDINALI    STERKCX,    ARCHIEPISCOPO 

ET  VENERABILIBUS   FRATRIBUS  EIUS   SUFFRAGA^EIS 
IN  BELGIO   EPISCOPIS. 

PIUS   PP.   IX. 

"  Dilecte  Fili  Noster,  ac  Venerabiles  Fratres,  Salutem  et  Apostolicam  Bene- 
dictionem. 

"  Ad  plurimas  gravissimasque  amaritudines,  quibus,  vel  ab  ipso  supremi 
Nostri  Pontificatus  initio,  et  hisce  asperrimis  praesertim  temporibus  affligi- 
mur,  accessit  etiam  dolor  excitatus  ex  molestis  qusestionibus  istic  exortis  ob 
discrepantes  opiniones  de  quibusdam  principiis  adhibitis  in  tradenda  philo- 
sophica ac  theologica  scientia  in  Catholica  Lovaniensi  Universitate.  Non  levi 
autem  consolatione  aftecti  fuimus  noscentes  quomodo  Vos,  Dilecte  Fili  Noster, 
ac  Venerabiles  Fratres,  inhaerentes  consiliis  Nostris  et  huius  Apostolic^  Sedis 
istic  Nuntii,  Mechlinia3  proximo  mense  lulio  in  imiuii  congregati  ad  alia 
eiusdem  Universitatis  tractanda  negotia,  vestras  quoque  impendistis  curas  in 
aliquo  suscipiendo  consilio,  quo  huiusmodi  controversias  plane  amoverentur 
et  extinguerentur.  Quas  nostra  consolatio  summopere  crevit,  ubi  intellexi- 
mus,  has  vestras  curas  locum  habuisse  in  Epistola,  quam  die  31  eiusdem 
raensis  lulii  comnrani  consensu  ad  Magnificnm  eiusdem  Universitatis  Rec- 
torem  dedistis.  Namque  in  eaclem  epistola  elucet  ac  dominatur  illud 
concordiaa  prudentiaeque  studium  tantopere  necessarium  ad  pacem  tuendam, 
atque  ad  removendum  quidquid  Christianas  paci  et  publicse  lidelium  tedifica- 
tioni  obesse  possit.  Atque  maiore  etiam  laetitia  perfusi  fuimus,  vix  dum 
cognovimus,  ipsius  Lovaniensis  Universitatis  Professores,  obsequenter  exci- 
pientes  consilia  et  regulas  a  Vobis  per  eamdem  epistolam  expressas,  declarasse 
unanimiter  se  eisdem  consiliis  et  regulis  plene  adhaerescere  sine  ulla  excep- 
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tione.  Verum  dum  vehementer  Isetabamur,  hoc  modo  controversial!!  finem 
habuisse,  summo  certe  animi  Nostri  moerore  novimus,  per  articulos  publicis 
ephenaeridibus  insertos,  aliaque  scripta  recens  vulgata  operam  datam  esse,  ut 
controversia  ipsa  revivisceret,  et  in  hunc  finem  invocatas  fuisse  decisiones  a 
Nostris  Congregationibus  editas,  et  a  Nobis  probatas,  quse  minime  existunt. 
Atque  id  evenit  propterea  quod  nonnulli  cuidam  Documento  illud  pondus 
attribuere  voluerunt,  quo  documentum  idem  plane  caret,  cum  illius  contextus 
et  verba  omnem  de  Congregationis  decisione  ideam  evidenter  excludant,  nee 
ullum  indicium  prsebeant,  Pontificiam  Nostram  interpositam  fuisse  auctori- 
tatem,  quse  reapse  interposita  non  fuit.  Itaque  optime  prse  oculis  habentibus 
innumeras  maximasque  utilitates  quse  ex  mutua  animorum  concordia  derivant, 
sine  qua  religio  et  scientia  prosperos  exitus  consequi  nunquam  possunt, 
Nobis  summopere  cordi  est,  Dilecte  Fili  Noster,  ac  Venerabiles  Fratres, 
omnem  occasionem  omnino  de  medio  tollere  et  eliminare,  qua3  concordiam 
ipsam  quovis  modo  vel  leviter  turbet  et  imminuat.  Quocirca  nullam  prorsus 
proferentes  sententiam  de  doctrinarum  merito,  quad  prsesenteni  excitarunt 
controversiam,  et  quarum  definitivum  examen  et  iudicium  ad  hanc  Apostoli- 
cam  Sedem  unice  pertinet,  volumus  atque  mandamus,  ut  earumdem  doctrina- 
rum turn  fautores  turn  oppugnatores,  donee  definitivum  de  ipsis  doctrinis 
iudicium  hsec  Sancta  Sedes  proferre  existimaverit,  se  omnino  abstineant  sive 
docendo,  sive  cuiusque  generis  scriptis  vel  in  lucem  typis  edendis,  vel  alia 
quavis  ratione  vulgandis,  distribuendisque,  tarn  cum  auctoris  nomine,  quam 
sine  nomine  auctoris,  ac  sive  factis,  sive  consiliis  aliquam  ex  prsedictis  philo- 
sophicis  ac  theologicis  doctrinis  exhibere  ac  tueri  veluti  unicam,  veram,  et 
solam  admittendam,  ac  veluti  catholicse  Universitati  propriam.  Insuper 
prsecipimus,  ut  sub  quovis  praetextu  se  abstineant  novas  de  hac  re  iterum 
excitare  qusestiones,  qua)  Christianas  charitati  et  animarum  saluti  vel  maxime 
adversantur.  Vestrum  autem  erit,  Dilecte  Fili,  ac  Venerabiles  Fratres,  istis 
fidelibus  curse  vestrse  commissis  hanc  JSTostram  Pontificiam  ordinationem 
voluntatemque  significare,  quaa,  uti  confidimus,  ad  exoptatem  animorum 
tranquilitatem  et  concordiam  servandam  ac  fovendam,  Deo  bene  iuvante, 
maxime  conducet.  Certi  vero  sumus,  Vos  pro  eximia  vestra  pastorali  sollici- 
tudine  omnes  curas  cogitationesque  ad  eumdem  assequenduui  finem  esse  colla- 
turos,  ac  summa  vigilantia,  ubi  opus  fuerit,  opportuna  consilia  communi 
vestrum  omnium  consensu  provide  sapienterque  esse  suscepturos  quoad 
docendi  rationem  in  Lovaniensi  Universitate,  et  unumquemque  vestrum 
idem  omni  studio  in  propria  Dioecesi  esse  curaturum.  In  earn  profecto  spem 
erigimur,  fore  ut  Belgii  clerus  ob  egregiam  illam,  qua  semper  eminuit  erga 
Nos  et  hanc  Sanctam  Sedem,  observantiam  et  venerationem  omni  docilitate 
et  obsequio  hanc  Nostram  ordinationem  sit  excepturus,  quam  propter  gravis- 
simas  causas,  et  peculiar!  rerum  ac  temporum  adiuncta  dandam  esse  censui- 
mus  ad  maiorem  sanctissimse  Nostrse  religionis  utilitatem  in  isto  regno 
procurandam.  Denique  hac  etiam  occasione  libentissime  utimur,  ut  iterum 
testemur  et  confirmemus  prsecipuam  Nostram  erga  Vos  benevolentiam.  Cuius 
quoque  certissimum  pignus  esse  volumus  Apostolicam  Benedictionem,  quam 
ex  intinio  corde  profectam,  et  cum  omnis  verse  felicitatis  voto  coniunctam 
Vobis  ipsis,  Dilecte  Fili,  ac  Venerabiles  Fratres,  cunctisque  clericis  laicisque 
fidelibus  cuiusque  vestrum  vigilantise  concreditis  peramanter  impertimus." 

Datum  Eomse  apud  S,  Petrum  die  19  Decembris  anno  1861,  Pontificatus 
Nostri  anno  decimo  sexto. 

PIUS  PP.  IX. 
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Turn  S.  Pater  rem  omnem  examinandam  commisit  dudbus  Sacris  Congre- 
gationibus  nempe  supremce  Inquisitionis  et  Indicis  ;  quid  autem  Emi  Patres 
iudicaverint  patet  ex  sequenti  Epistola. 

Illustris  ac  Rme  Dne  uti  Frater. 

"  Quum  non  levis  momenti  sit  pluribus  abhinc  annis  istis  in  regionibus 
agitata  qusestio  circa  doctrinam  a  nonnullis  Universitatis  Lovaniensis  doc- 
toribus  traditam  de  vi  nativa  humance  rationis,  SSmus  D.  N.  qui  in 
Apostolicoe  Sedis  fastigio  positus  advigilare  pro  suo  munere  debet,  ne  qua 
minus  recta  doctrina  dijjfundatur,  qusestionem.  illam  examinandam  commisit 
duobus  S.  R.  E.  Cardinalium  Conciliis  turn  S.  Officii  turn  Indicis.  lam 
vero  cum  esset  huiusmodi  examen  instituendum,  proe  oculis  habitns  sunt 
resolutiones,  quas  sacrum  idem  Concilium  Indicis  edidit  iam  inde  ab  annis 

1843  et  1844,  posteaquam  ad  illis  iudiciuni  delata  saunt  opera  Gerardi  Casi- 
miri  Ubaghs  in  Lov.  Univ.  doctoris  decurialis,  inpriniisque  tractatus  Logicse 
ac  Theodicea?.     Etenim  sacer  ille  Consessus  matura  adhibita  deliberatione 
duobus  in  conventibus  habitis  die  23  mensis  lunii  an.  1843  ac  die  8  Aug. 

1844  emandandas  iudicavit  expositas  tam  in  Logica  quam  in  Tlieodicea  doc- 
triuas   de  humanarum  cognitionum  origine,   sive   ordinem  metaphysicum 
spectent  sive  moralem,  et  iUarum  prsesertim  quse  Dei  existentiam  respiciant. 
Id  sane  constat  ex  duobus  notationum  foliis,  quse  ex  eiusdem  sacri  Consessus 
sententia  Gregorii  XVI.  Sumnji  Pontificis  auctoritate  confirmata  ad  Eminen- 
tissimum  Card.  Archiep.  Mechliniensem  per  Nuntiaturam  Apost.  transmissa 
fuerunt,  monendi  causa  auctorem  operis — ut  nova,  aliqua  editione  librum 
suum  emendandum  curet,  atque  interim  in  scholasticis  suis  lectionibus  ab  iis 
senteutiis  docendis  abstinere  veiit — Quse  duo  notationum  folia,  modo  res  spec- 
tetnr,  simillima  omnino  sunt  ;  si  namque  in  folio  posteriori  aliqua  facta  est 
specie  tenus  immutatio,  id  ex  eo  repetendum  est,  quod  auctor  accepto  priori 
folio  Hbellimi  die  8  Dec.  an.  1852  Emo  Archiepiscopo  tradidit,  quo  libello 
doctrinas  sua3  rationem  explicare  atque  ab  omni  erroris  suspicione  purgare 
nitebatur.     Quern  sane  libellum   licet  idem  Emorum  Patrum   Concilium 
accurate  perpendisset,  minime  tamen  a  sententia  discessit,  atque  adeo  tracta- 
tus illos  ac  nominatim  tractatumde  Theodicea,  qui  typis  impress!  in  omnium 
versabantur  manibus,  atque  in  universitate,  aliisque  scholis  publice  explica- 
bantur,  corrigendos   iudicavit.      Fatendum  quidem   est,  post  annum  1844 
nonnullos  intervenisse  actus,  quibus  praedicto  Lov.  Doctori  ,laus  tribuebatur, 
perinde  ac  si  in  posterioribus  sui  operis  editionibus  sacri  Consessus  voto  ac 
sententire  paruisset ;    sed  tamen  uti  certum  ratumque  est,  bina  ilia  nota- 
tionum folia  post    sacri   eiusdem  Concilii    sententiam    Summi    Pontificis 
auctoritate  comprobatam,   fuisse  conscripta,  ita  pariter  certum  est,  poste- 
riores   illos   actus  haudquaquam   S.   Consessus,  multoque    minus    Summi 
Pontificis  continere  sententiam,  quod  quidem  actus  illos  legentibus  videre 
licet.    Quse  quum  ita  sint,  necessarium  investigare  ac  perpendere  visum  est, 
utrum  memoratus  Lovaniensis  doctor  in  editionibus  Logics  ac  Theodicea?, 
quas  post  diem  8  mensis  Augusti  an.  1844  confecit,  accurate  sit  exsequutus 
quod  a  S.  Concilio  libris  notandis  inculcatum  ei  fuit  in  memoratis  notationum 
foliis  per  Cardinal.  Archiepiscopum  eidem  auctori  transmissis.     Huiusmodi 
porro  institute  examine   rebusque   diu    multumque  ponderatis,   memorati 
Cardinales  turn  qui  S.  Inquisitioni,  turn  qui  libris  notandi  prsepositi  sunt, 
conventu  habito   die  21    Septemb.   proximi  praeteriti,  iudicarunt,   recentes 
eorumdem  tractatuum  editiones  minime  fuisse  emendatas  iuxta  prcedicti  Sacri 
Consessus  notationes,  in  Usque  adhuc  reperiri  ea  doctrines  principia,  quce  uti 
prcescriptum  fuerat,  corrigere  oportebat. 
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"  Quod  quidein  auctor  ipse  recent!  in  epistola  ad  Eminentissimum  Card. 
Ludovicum  Altieri  Pra?f.  S.  Concilii  libris  notandis  missa  aperte  fatetur. 
Scribit  enim  quatuor  adhuc  se  publicasse  Theodicese  editiones,  primam 
niniirum  an.  1841  qure  primitus  subiecta  est  S.  Sedis  iudicio,  alteram  an. 
1845  typis  impressatn  hand  ita  nmltopost  notationes  a  S.  Card.  Consessu  pro- 
positas.  Utraque  vero  editio,  quemadmodum  suis  ipse  verbis  fatetur 
auctor — Similes  prorsus  sunt,  idem  capitum,  paragrapliorum  et  paginarum  nu- 
merus,  ecedem  locutiones ;  hoc  solum  differunt,  quod  secunda  editio  aliquot 
diver  si  generis  notas  et  paucas  phrases  incidentes  continet,  quce  simul  paginas 
forte  duodecim  implere  possint.  Editiones  vero  ut  ipse  prosequitur,  tertia  an. 
1852,  et  quarta  an.  1863  etiam  inter  se  similes  sunt  et  a  prcecedentibus,  si 
formam  exteriorem,  non  doctrinam  spectes,  multum  differunt. — Ad  Logicani 
porro  quod  spectat,  cum  illius  tractatum  iterum  typis  mandavit,  post 
acceptas  S.  Consessus  notationes,  hsec  in  prsefatione  significavit. — Quantum- 
cumque  scripta  immutaverim,  nunquam  minima  recedendum  esse  duxi  a 
principiis,  quce  in  primis  editionibus  assumpseram,  quce  tamen  repudiare  vel 
mutare  me  nonpuderet,  si  ilia  falsa  vel  minus  recta  esse  quisque  ostendisset. — 
Hinc  pariter  memorati  Cardinales  iudicarunt,  exsequendum  ab  auctore  esse 
quod  minime  adhuc  prsestitit,  nimiruni  emendandam  illi  esse  expositam  doc- 
trinam in  cunctis  iis  locis  sen  capitibus,  quse  S.  Consessus  lib.  notandorum 
Index  minus  probavit,  iuxta  notationes  in  supradictis  duobus  foliis  compre- 
hensas  et  peculiariter  inprimo,utpote  quod  rein  apertius  ac  distinctius  explicat. 
Ex  quo  tamen  haudquaquani  intelligendum  est  probari  doctrinas  reliquas, 
qua3  in  recentioribus  operum  praedicti  auctoris  editionibus  continentur. 
Hanc  porro  Emorum  Patrum  sententiam  S  Sinus  D.  N.  Pius  IX.  auctoritate 
sua  ratam  habuit  et  confirniavit. 

"  Quee  cum  ita  se  habeant,  dum  Emus  Card.  Mechliniensis  iuxta  de- 
mandatas  ei  partes  memoratum  doctorem  Gerardum  Casimirum  Ubaghs 
admonebit  officii  sui  eique  vehementius  inculcabit,  ut  doctrinam  suam  ad 
exhibitas  S.  Consessus  notationes  omnino  componat,  erit  vigilantias  tuique 
studii  pastoralis  una  cum  Archiepiscopo  aliisque  suffraganeis  Episcopis 
omnem  dare  operam  ut  huiusmodi  Emorum  Patrum  sententia  execution! 
nulla  interiecta  mora  mandetur,  neque  in  ista  Lovan.  Universitate,  qua3  ab 
Archiep.  Mechlin,  et  Suffrag.  Antistitum  auctoritate  pendet,  neque  in 
seminariorum  Scholis  aliisque  Lyceis  illa3  amplius  explicentur  doctrince, 
qute  uti  primum  ad  Apost.  Sedis  indicium  delate  fuerunt,  visas  sunt  a 
scholis  catholicis  amandandse. 

"  Hsec  significanda  mihi  erant  Emorum  Patrum  nomine  amplitudini  Tuze 
cui  fausta  omnia  ac  felicia  precor  a  Domino." 

Amplitudini  Tuce 
Roma?,  die  11  Octob.  1864. 

Addictissimus  uti  Frater 
C.  Card.  PATRIZI. 

Doctor  Ubaghs  novam  Logica?  et  Theodicere  editioncm  elucubravit  anno 
1863.  Nonnullis  ex  Prcesulibus  Belgicis  visum  est  eumdem  Auctorem  ne  in 
hac  quidein  novissima  editione  id  sufficienter  prcestitisge  quod  ei  ab  Emis 
Patribus  fuerat  inculcatum.  Hcec  nova  itaque  editio  in  examen  a  S.  C. 
revocata  est,  et  sequens  prodiit  documentum. 

"  De  libris  philosophicis  G.  C.  Ubaghs  in  Lovaniensi  Universitate  doctoris 
decurialis,  et  pra^cipue  de  novissima  tractatuum  Logicae  et  Theodicece  editione 
anno  1865  ab  ipso  confecta,  nonduin  tamen  evulgata,  Eminentissimi  Patres 
Cardinales  turn  S.  Inquisition!,  turn  libris  notandis  prrcpositi,  conventu 
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simul  habito  die  21  Februarii  proxiine  elapsi  quani  accuratissimc  exauiou 
instituerunt.  In  pvimisque  quod  ad  doctrinas  attinet  a  S.  Congregatione 
Indicis  iam  inde  ab  annis  1843  et  1844  notatas,  non  potuerunt  quin  segro 
quidem  animo  deprehenderent,  cl.  auctorem  in  novissima  prsedictorum  trac- 
tatuuni  editione  exterioris  format  asperitatem  utique  attenuasse,  verba 
quandoque  molliisse,  eadeni  tamen  quoad  substantiam  mine  decere  principia, 
qme  in  praecedentibus  editionibus  reperiebantur:  proindeque  iudicarunt,  hanc 
novissimain  editionem  hand  fuisse  emendatam  iuxta  notationes  annis  1843  et 
1844  auctori  transmissas,  et  duo  a  S.  Congregationibus  S.  Officii  et  Indicis 
anno  1864  eidein  inculcatas. 

"  Prseterea,  quod  iam  prout  ex  litteris  meis  ad  singulos  in  Belgio  Episcopos 
die  11  Octobris  anni  1864  datis  sibi  faciendum  reservaverant  memorati  Car- 
dinales,  alias  doctrinas  examinandas  susceperunt,  quse  in  recentioribus  operum 
eiusdem  auctoris  editionibus  continentur.  Et  vero  perspicere  debuerunt, 
tradi  in  illis  libris  doctrinas  plane  similes  aliquot  ex  septem  propositionibus, 
quas  in  adiecto  folio  Eminentia  Tua  enunciatas  reperiet,  quasque  Suprema  S. 
Officii  Congregatio  die  18  Septembris  anni  1861  haud  tuto  tradi  posse 
iudicavit  (*) ;  et  alias  quoque  in  iisdem  libris  opiiiiones  referri,  quso  caute 
minus  quam  fas  esset,  exponuntur.  Ita  declaranda  potissiniuni  omnino  essent 
et  emendanda,  qupe  in  Anthropologia  anno  1848  Lovanii  edita  pag.  221,  n. 
428  leguntur  de  opinione,  quam  Traducianismum  vocant,  et  qua?  ibidem 
pag.  457  et  458  n.  514  occurrunt  de  vitre  principio  in  nomine.  Quare 
Eminentissimi  Cardinales  in  hanc  devenere  sententiam  : — In  libris  philoso- 
phicis  a  G.  C.  Ubaghs  hactenus  id  lucem  editis,  et  prpesertim  Logcia  et 
Theodicea  iuveniri  doctrinas  sen  opinion es,  'qua?  absque  periculo  tradi  non 
possunt. — Quam  sententiam  SSmus  D.  N.  Pius  Papa  IX.  ratam  habuit  et 
suprema  sua  auctoritate  confirmavit. 

"  Ex  quibus  Eminentia  tua  facile  intelliget  liuiusmodi  pericula  a  iuvenum 
uientibus  opportuno  presidio  esse  propulsanda  :  hinc  necessarium  omnino 
erit,  ut  nedum  illi  libri  iisque  similes  ab  Universitate  catholica  Lovaniensi  et 
a  Scholis  omnibus  arceantur,  veram  etiaui  ea  adhibeantur  opera  communi 
Episcoporum  consensu  et  auctoritate  probata,  c[uibus  iuvenilis  setas  irrepre- 
hensibili  et  sana  doctrina  in  celebri  ilia  Universitate  imbuatur. 

"Non  dubitatur,  quin  professor  G.  C.  Ubaghs  ea,  qua  pnestat  virtute, 
aliique  Lovanienses  professores  eisdein  opinionibus  adhse  rentes,  huic  iudicio 
pareant  ;  neque  est  cur  Eminentue  tuai  maiorem  in  modum  commendetur,  ut 
collatis  consiliis  cum  Episcopis  suffraganeis  tuis,  omnem  operam  ponas,  ut 
haec,  quas  Summi  Pontificis  nomine  prfficipiuntur,  continuo  execution! 
tradantur,  et  de  omnium  executione  Apostolica  Sedes  fiat  instructa." 

Roma3  2  Martii  1866. 

Hoc  documentum  cum  ab  Episcopis  coviim  notitioe,  trciditum  essct  ad  quos 
spectabat,  nonnulli  non  ita  interprctati  sunt  ut  pareat  /  aiebant  nimirum 
doctrinas  a  quatuor  Professoribus  die  1  Februarii  1860  Card.  De  Andrea 
cxpositas,  •  neque  ab  Us,  neque  a  prioribus  repr^bari ;  quare  iterum  a  S.  C. 
rescriptum  est  prout  scquitur: 

Eminentissme  ac  liercrcndissime  Domine  Obscrvandissime. 

"Accepi  binas  literas  ab  Eminentia  Tua  proxiine  ad  me  datas,  quibus 
adiunctse  erant  epistolte  ad  Professores  Universitatis  Lovaniensis  ab  Episcopis 
istius  ecclesiastica3  provincia3  in  unum  collectis  missw,  et  responsiones  data) 


(!)  Hre  propositiones  sunt  illre,  quas  adduximus  p.  204  et  20:>. 
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turn  a  Eectore  illius  Universitatis  Magnifico,  turn  a  viro  cl.  G.  C.  Ubaghs. 
Istarum  epistolarum  omnium  notitiam  habuerunt  Emi  Patres  una  mecuin 
Inquisitores  generales  :  quibus  opportunum,  imo  necessarium  visum  est,  ut 
nedum  hsec  documenta,  verum  etiam  alia,  quse,  sicut  ad  me  scribis,  in  manu 
Tua  sunt,  ccetui  Episcoporum  subiiciantur  :  turn  vel  magis  quod  memoratse 
Universitatis  professores  aliqui  et  ii  prsesertim,  qui  notatis  opinionibus 
adhseserunt,  postremani  S.  Sedis  resolutionem  non  ita  interpretantur  et 
explicant,  uti  par  esset,  et  uti  menti  utriusque  S.  Congregationis  S.  Officii  et 
Indicis  apprime  responderet.  Fac  igitur,  quoeso,  ut  Episcopi  suffraganei  Tui 
quam  primum  apud  Te  conveniant,  hac  de  re  agant  et  efficiant,  ut  professores, 
notatis  opinionibus  iam  adhserentes,  resolutioni  S  Sedis  plene,  perfecte 
absoluteque  se  submittant.  Non  dubitat  S.  Congregatio,  quin  hoc  negotium 
in  onmi  patientia  ad  exitum  deducere  velis,  et  omnia  referre,  quse  collatis 
consiliis  cum  Episcopis  sutfraganeis  Tuis  statuta  fuerint  et  exsecutioni  tradita. 
Interim  Eminentise  Tuse  manus  humillime  deosculor." 

Eminentise  Tua3 
Humill.  devmus  Servus  verus 

Romae  die  3  lunii  1866.  C.  Card.  PATRIZI. 

Dno  Card.  Archiep.  MECHLINIENSI. 


Hisce  communicatis  litteris  Professores  illi  dubitarunt  adhuc,  existimantes 
non  quidem  doctrinaliter  suas  opiniones,  quas  die  1  Februarii  1860  expo- 
suerant,  fuisse  reprobatas,  sed  tantam  disciplinaliter. 

Erne  Princeps,  Prcesules  Ilmi,  Revmi. 

"  In  consessu  Episcoporum  Belgii  hesterno  die  habito,  placuit  Vobis  com- 
municare  nobiscum  epistolam,  quam  die  3  lunii  ad  Emum  Cardinalem 
Archiepiscopum  Mechliniensem  dederat  Emus  Cardinalis  Patrizi.  Ibi 
aliquot  e  venerabili  vestro  coetu  Episcopi  nobis  manifestarunt,  se  quideni  in 
ea  versari  sententia,  ut  putent,  ex  ilia  epistola,  attentis  decretis  S.  Sedis  circa 
scripta  D.  Ubaghs,  constare  nostram  de  evolutione  humanse  rationis 
opinionem  a  S.  Sede  doctrinaliter  fuisse  damnatam.  Ipsi  nos  turn  hac  de  re 
a  Venerabili  vestro  coetu  interrogati,  respondimus  :  Velle  nos  lubentissime 
nos  abstinere  ab  ilia  opinione  sive  ore  sive  scripto  docenda  ;  attamen  non 
esse  nobis  hactenus  plenissime  persuasum  pnedictam  opinionem  fuisse  a  S. 
Sede  doctrinaliter  damnatam,  quum  heec  damnatio  nobis  videretur  confici 
non  posse  neque  ex  decretis  S.  Sedis,  neque  ex  rationibus,  quas  hanc  in  rem 
nonnulli  e  venerabili  Vestro  coetu  attuluerunt. 

"  Grato  animo  hie  recordamur  quod,  postquam  nos  discentes  benigne 
audissetis,  uno  ore  de  nobis  testati  estis  omnes  Erne  Princeps,  Prsesules  Illmi, 
Revmi,  certo  vos  scire  nos  ita  esse  animo  comparatos,  ut  plene,  perfecte 
absoluteque  stare  velimus  onmi  S.  Sedis  decreto  eidemque,  statim  ac  nobis 
innotuerit,  nos  submittere. 

"  Itaqae  Venerabili  Vestro  ccetui  placuit  petere  a  nobis,  ut  opinionem 
nostram  distincte  exponeremus,  a  Vobis  deinde  iudicio  S.  Sedis  subiiciendam. 
Cui  petitioni  lubenti  animo  satisfacientes  hsec  declaramus. 

"  Primo.  Plenissime  nobis  esse  persuasum,  hominem  post  lapsum  Adami 
posse  per  se,  hoc  est  solis  suae  nature  viribus  ipsi  insitis,  absque  ulla  revela- 
tionis  supernaturalis  et  gratise  subsidio,  cognoscere  atque  demonstrare 
existentiam  Dei  et  alias  quasdam  veritates  metaphysicas  externas.  Sentimus, 
veritates  illas  externas  ex  principiis  rationis  et  contemplatione  rerum  crea- 
tarum  certissima  deductione  demonstrari  posse.  Videmur  autem  nobis  per 
hanc  declarationem  reiicere  omnia  ilia,  quse  in  utroque  decreto  23  lunii  1843 
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et  8  August!  1844  S.  Congregationis  Indicis  a  S.  Sede  in  scriptis  D.  Ubaghs 
f  acre  notata,  nna  cum  false  principle,  cui  hsec  innituntur. 

"  Secundo.  Plenissiine  nobis  esse  persuasum,  hominem,  cuius  quidem  ratio 
sit  sufficienter  evoluta,  posse  ad  earum  veritatum,  quas  diximus,  iis  mediis, 
quae  dixiraus,  cognitionem  pervenire,  etiauisi  nulla  earuni  veritatum  illi  ope 
cuiusvis  institutionis  tradita  fuerit.  Oonsequitur  ex  hac  declaratione  nos 
pariter  sentire,  esse  ad  cognoscenda  ea,  qure  de  Deo  naturaliter  sciri  possunt, 
revelationem  necessariam  non  absolute  et  physice,  sed  moraliter  tantum. 

"  Tertio.  Declaramus  nos  subscribere  sequentibus  E.  P.  Perronii  verbis, 
quoe  professoribus  philosophise  commendavit  Concilium  provincise  Rhemensis 
in  civitate  Ambianensi  anno  1853  habitum  et  a  Sede  Apostolica  approbatum. 
Cum  loquimur  de>  facilitate,  qua  pollet  humana  ratio,  Deum  cognoscendi 
eiusque  existentiam  demonstrandi,  earn  significamus  satis  exercitam  atque 
evolutam,  quod  fit  ope  societatis  atque  adminiculorum,  quce  in  societate  repe- 
riuntur,  quceque  certe  sibi  comparare  haud  potest,  qui  extra  cceterorum  con- 
sortium enutritur  et  adolescit. 

"  Quarto.  De  protoparente  nostro  Adamo,  quum  non  fuerit  creatus  in  statu 
infantise,  sed  hominis  quoad  corpus  et  quoad  animam  perfect!,  declaramus 
sentire  nos,  eum  potuisse  sine  ulla  institutione  externa  et  sine  ulla  revelatione 
ad  eum  rationis  usum  pervenire,  quo  distinctam  acquisivisset  notionem  exis- 
tentiae  Dei  et  aliarum  veritatum  ordinis  naturalis. 

"  Pergratuni  nobis  erit  a  Sede  Apostolica  edoceri,  utruni  ea,  quse  hie  a 
nobis  sunt  exposita,  ab  ipsa  theologice  fuerint  damnata,  ideoque  a  quovis 
catholico  prorsus  sint  reiicienda." 

I.  Th.  Beelen,  SS.  Pii  IX  Cubicul.  ad  hon.  S.  Script. 

et  ling.  Or.  prof. 
I.  B.  Lefebve,  theol.  dogm.  prof. 
Leodii  1  Augusti  1866. 

_  Episcopi  Professorum  dulia  SSmo  Patri  iterum  exposuerunt  sequentibus 
literis. 

Beatissime  Pater. 

"  Summa  intellectu  set  cordis  subinissione  accepiinus  litteras  et  mandata 
Beatitudinis  Vestrse  circa  difficultates  doctrinaa  in  Universitate  catholica 
Lovaniensi,  maxiniasque  agimus  gratias  Sanctitati  Vestrse,  quod  definitivum 
illud  indicium  edere  dignita  sit. 

"  Quuni  ad  nos  pervenissent  dicta?  nomine  Emi  D.  Cardinalis  Patri/i 
signatae  die  2  Martii  currentis  anni,  mox  convenimus  Mechliniam,  ut  collatis 
consiliis  prceceptorum  Sedis  Apostolica3  urgeremus  execution  em.  Die  21 
eiusdem  mensis  Martii  litteras  dedimus  ad  Rectorem  Magnificum  istius 
Universitatis  et  alteras  ad  viros  ecclesiasticos  in  ilia  professores,  hisce  additas, 
quibus  rescriptum  Sedis  Apostolicas  cum  illis  communicavimus,  obedientiam 
prompt-am  commendantes.  Inio  docunientum  filialis  obedientia?,  ad  pedes 
Sanctitatis  Vestra?  deponendum,  petivimus  a  Professoribus  illis,  qui  notatis 
doctrinis  adliasserunt.  Libenti  aninio  hoc  documentum  nobis  tradiderunt  et 
illi  et  alii  quoque  ecclesiastic!  professores.  01.  G.  Ubaghs,  nobis  hortantibus, 
statim  cathedrae  suse  renuntiavit,  et  iam  otio  usus  operibus  suis  corrigendis 
dat  operam. 

"  Postea  singuli  in  dicecesi  sua  professoribus  seminarii  decisiones  S.  Sedis 
tradidimus,  eos  hortantes  ad  sanctam  submissonem.  Non  rnediocri  sane 
gaudio  testamur,  omnes  seminariorum  professores  summa  veneratione  veris- 
sinioque  mentis  et  cordis  assensu  desideriis  nostris  satisfecisse. 

"  Sed  quum  ita  exultaremus  in  Domino,  tristis  ad  nos  pervenit  rumor  de 
interpretatione  nova  decisionis  apostolicae.  Disciplinalis  est,  aiebant,  non 
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doctrinulis  ;  docere  non  possumus  ea,  qua?  sunt  reprobata,  sed  corde  servare 
licet  ea,  quse  publice  docebamus  ;  alii  dicebant  :  singulares  cl.  viri  Ubaghs 
opiniones  de  vi  nativa  mentis  hunianse  improbatac  sunt,  sed  minim  e  attin- 
guntur  ea.  qua?  professores  Lovanienses  quatuor  exponebant  in  suis  litteris 
die  1  Februarii  1860. 

"Qui  rumor  dum  spargeretur,  cl.  doctor  Lefebve,  unus  e  quatuor  illis 
professoribus,  ad  Rmum  Episcopum  Nanmrcensem  scripsit,  suam  esse  hanc 
interpretationem.  Rector  autem  Universitatis,  cl.  Laforet,  repetitis  litteris 
ad  eumdem  Episcopum  datis,  dixit  hanc  explicationem,  cui  adhserebat  cl. 
Beelen,  non  esse  suam,  sed  a  se  ut  probabilem  et  licitam  haberi.  Rnius 
Episcopus  Nanmrcensis  et  alii  duo  Episcopi  epistolam  D.  Lefebve  miserunt 
ad  S.  Sedem. 

"  Talis  erat  rerum  status,  dum  Leodium,  ad  hanc  aliasque  res  tractandas 
convenimus  die  lulii  currentis  anni. 

"  In  prima  congregatione  die  ilia  30  lulii,  Emus  Cardinalis  Archiepiscopus 
litteras  Eminentissimi  Cardinalis  Patrizi  diei  3  lunii  prselegit,  quibns  de- 
claratum  vidimus,  necesse  esse,  nos  convenire  de  hac  re  agere  et  emceve,  ut 
professores  notatis  opinionibus  iam  adha^rentes  resolutioni  Sanctoe  Sedis 
plene,  perfecte  absoluteque  se  submittant. 

"  Mox  advocavimus  in  coctum  nostrum  duos  professores  supracitatos,  qui 
mentein  suam  aperirent.  Die  sequent!  adfuerunt,  et  ad  longum  sensa  sua 
exposuerunt,  prsesertim  dicentes,  se  toto  corde  amplecti  omnes  S.  Sedis 
decisiones,  sed  ex  litteris  an.  1864,  et  3  lunii  eiusdem  anni  sibi  non  liquere 
cxpositionem  doctrinalem  a  quatuor  professoribus  factam  anno  1860  attingi. 
Nos  autem  iudicamus  in  hoc  solo  puncto  totam  hodiedum  qua3stionem 
versari.  Ipsi  vero,  nobis  petentibus,  sequent!  die  adiectum  documentum 
exhibuerunt. 

"  Igitur  ad  pedes  Sanctitatis  Vestne  provoluti  supplicamus,  ut  in  hisce 
rerum  adiunctis  dignetur  Sanctitas  Vestra  declarare,  an  dicta  Expositio  an. 
1860  reipsa  sit  reprobata  nee  ne  in  declarationibus  supradictis. 

"  Benedictionem  Apostolicam  Nobis  et  Melibus  curte  nostraa  commissis 
enixe  efflagitamus." 

Sanctitatis  Vestrie 
huniillimi,  obedientissimi  et  devotissimi  famuli 

t  Engelbertus  Card.  Arch.  Mechl. 
t  Gaspar  los.  Ep.  Tornacen. 
t  Theodorus  Episc.  Leodien. 
t  I.  I.  Episop.  Brugen. 
t  Henr.  Episcop.  Gandaven. 
t  Viet.  Aug.  Ep.  Namurcen. 
Leodii  1  August!  1866. 


Post  kcec  Emus  Card.  Patrizi  nomine  SSmi  Domini  ita 
Erne  ac  Erne  Domine  Obsme. 

"  In  litteris  ab  Eminentia  tua  tuisque  suffraganeis  Episcopis  die  1  huius 
mensis  Augusti  ad  SSmum  Dorainum  nostrum  Pium  PP.  IX.  datis  indicium 
petitur  ab  Apostolica  Sede  super  dubiis  quibusdam  excitatis  a  I.  Th.  Beelen 
et  I.  B.  Lefebve  in  catholica  Lovaniensi  Universitate  professoribus  circa 
responsiones  Sacrarum  Congregationum  S.  Officii  et  Indicis  turn  anno  1864, 
turn  hoc  anno  1866  Sumini  Pontificis  anctoritate  sancitas.  At  non  ea  sunt 
ista  dubia,  quse  novam  rei  iam  definitse  interpretationem  ac  declaration  em 
requirant  :  iis  enim  penitus  diluendis  per  ipsas  Sacrarum  Congregationum 
responsiones  fit  abunde  satis.  Imo  non  sine  admiratione  auditum  est, 
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huiusmodi  dubitationes  fuisse  propositas.  Omnia  profecto  ad  quaestionem 
Lovanii  agitatam  spectantia,  ideoque  etiam  doctrinse  expositio  a  quatuor 
Lovaniensibus  professoribus  die  1  Februarii  anno  1860  subscripta  ad  examen 
fuerunt  revocata  et  prae  oculis  habita,  dum  per  memoratas  responsiones 
quaestio  definiretur.  Porro  viri  catholic!,  multo  vero  magis  ecclesiastici  id 
muneris  habent,  ut  decretis  S.  Sedis,  plene,  perfecte  absoluteque  se  subiiciant, 
e  medio  sublatis  contentionibus,  qua3  sinceritati  assensus  officerent. 

"  Haec  sunt,  quse  nomine  SSmi  Patris  a  me  significanda  erant  Eminentiae 
tuae,  nt  ea  cum  Episcopis  Suffraganeis  communicare  velis,  et  una  cum  iis 
praedictos  Professores,  aliosque  idem  sentientes  moneas  in  Domino  et  magis 
ac  magis  cohorteris  ut  sententiae  Apostolicae  Sedis  ex  animo,  sicut  eos  decet, 
acquiescant." 

Interim  Eminentias  Tuae  manus  humillime  deosculor 
Eminentiae  Tuae 

Humill.  devotiss.  Servus  tuus, 

C.  Card.  PATRIZI. 
Romae  die  30  Augusti  1866. 

D.  Cardinali  Archiepisopo  Mechliniensi. 


Itaque  Episcopi  Mechlinice  congregati  ad  Hectorem  Magnificum  et  Profes- 
sores ecclesiasticos  litteras  dederunt,  quibus  prcedictam  responsionem  notitics 
eorum  traderent,  atque  ad  subscribendum  filialis  obedientice  documentum  eos 
adigerent ;  quce  literce  sunt  sequentes  : 

Magnifice  Domine  Rector,  Professores  clarissimi  ecclesiastici  almce 
Universitatis  Catholicce  Lovaniensis. 

"  Mense  Martio  cerrentis  anni  ad  vos  misimus  litteras  Emi  Card.  Patrizi 
circa  difficultates  doctrinales  Lovanii  motas,  et  petivimus  documentum  filialis 
obedientiae  decretis  S.  Sedis  Apostolicae...Accepimus  sinceras  declarationes, 
quas  ea  de  re  ad  nos  misistis,  sed  mox  rumor  sparsus  est,  sensum  et  vim 
responsionum  Romanorum  a  quibusdam  professoribus  non  intelligi  ut  par 
esset,  et  reipsa  clarissimi  Domini  Professores  Beelen  et  Lefebve  hunc  rumorem 
veritate  niti  nobis  declararunt,  suumque  votum  ulterioris  explicationis  a 
S.  Sede  obtinendae  nobis  manifestarunt,  dicentes,  expositionem  doctrinae  suae 
factam  die  Februarii  1860  non  esse  reprobatam.  Nos  autein  puritatem 
doctrinae  simul  et  animorum  tranquillitatem  cordi  habentes  denuo  aussi  fuimus 
ad  SSmum  Dominum  supplices  accedere,  humillime  rogantes  per  litteras  diei 
1  Augusti  ut  dignaretur  dubia  exorta  novo  lumine  dissipare.  Pater  Optimus 
benigne  vota  nostra  excipiens  ad  nos  mitti  mandavit  litteras  quarum  tran- 
sumptum  hie  iuxta  mandatum  Apostolicum  inserimus. 

"  Porro  ex  aliis  litteris  eiusdem  Emi  Cardinalis  liquet,  praefatam  exposi- 
tionem doctrinaa  1  Februarii  1860  comprehend!  in  resolutione  utriusque 
Congregation  is  S.  Officii  et  Indicis  die  2  Martii  huius  anni  edita. 

"  Hpe  decisiones  adeo  clarae  et  luculentae  sunt,  ut  causa  tamquam  definitive 
decisa  habenda  sit.  Scimus  autem  firmissimam  SSmi  Domini  voluntatem 
esse,  ut  erroribus  sublatis  orunes  idem  sentiant.  Itaque  ut  in  perpetuum 
onmes  dissensiones  extinctae  permaneant,  et  in  quaestione  diu  agitata  iamque 
definita  nihil  optandum  expectandumque  supersit,  mittimus  formulam  litte- 
rarum  subscribendam  ab  omnibus,  qui  vel  doctrinas  reprobatas  tradiderunt, 
vel  iisdem  aliquo  modo  adhaeserunt. 

"  Has  litteras  quamprimum  recipere  gratissimum  erit,  ut  quantocius  in 
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manibus  SSmi  Domini  deponantur,  et  cordi  eius  hisce  temporibus  tarn  dire 
vexato  levamen  adferant. 

"  Quaecumque  bona,  quaecumque  salutaria  vobis  a  Deo,  omnis  boni  auctore, 
precamur." 

Mechlinae,  17  Dec.  1866. 


Rector  autem  et  Professores,  ad  quos  Episcoporum  prcescriptio  spectabat, 
documentum  quod  sequitur  filiali  obedientia  subscripserunt  atque  tradiderunt. 

Eminentissime  Princeps,  Illmi  ac  Eevmi  Antistites, 

"  Obsequens  mandatis  Vestris  hocce  documentum  filialis  obedientiae  vobis 
exhibere  festino,  humillime  rogans,  ut  per  manus  vestras  ad  pedes  SSnii 
Domini  Pii  PP.  IX.  deponatur. 

"  Decisionibus  S.  Sedis  Apostolicae  diei  2  Martii  et  30  Augusti  huius  anni 
plene,  perfecte,  absoluteque  me  subiicio,  et  ex  ammo  acquiesce.  Ideoque  ex 
corde  reprobo  et  reiicio  quamcumque  doctrinam  oppositam,  nominatim  expo- 
sitionem  doctrinaa  a  quatuor  professoribus  subscriptam  et  die  1  Februarii  anno 
1860  ad  Emum  Cardinalem  Prsefectum  S.  Congregationis  Indicis  trans- 
missam,  aliaque  ad  qusestionem  Lovanii  agitatam  spectantia,  quse  Sedes 
Apostolica  reprobavit. 

"  Profunda  veneratione  et  omnimoda  subiectione  pennaneo, 

"  Eminentissime  Princeps,  Illmi  ac  Rmi  Antistes." 

Humillimus  et  obedientissimus  famulus. 
Lovanii...  Decem.  1866. 
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ART.  I.—  THE    DUKE    OF    WELLINGTON'S 
DESPATCHES. 

Despatches,  Correspondence,  and  Memoranda  of  Field-Marshal  Arthur,  Duke 
of  Wellington,  K.G.  (In  continuation  of  the  former  series.)  Vols. 
I.  and  II.  ;  January,  1819,  to  December,  1825.  London  :  John 
Murray. 


E  Duke  of  Wellington  had  conquered  the  conqueror  of 
JL  Europe,  and  sheathed  his  sword  for  life  in  the  forty-  sixth 
year  of  his  age.  Then  he  commenced  a  civil  career  of  tran- 
scendent influence  and  no  small  glory,  which  lasted  for  thirty- 
seven  years,  and  which  knew  little  diminution  of  power  to  the 
end.  The  Queen  has  said  of  him  very  truly  :  —  "  His  position  was 
the  highest  a  subject  ever  had,  —  above  party,  —  looked  up  to 
by  all,  —  revered  by  the  whole  nation,  —  the  friend  of  the  sove- 
reign; —  and  how  simply  he  carried  those  honours!"*  This 
was  his  position  when  he  died,  and  it  had  been  the  same 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  her  reign  and  of  her  uncles'. 
Warwick  made  kings;  Wellington  (a  much  more  important 
and  not  less  difficult  task  in  these  days  !)  made  ministers. 
When  the  greatest  of  modern  ministerial  crises  occurred,  he 
took  the  seals  of  all  the  offices,  and  conducted  for  as  long  as 
was  necessary  the  whole  policy  of  the  State  himself.  During 
all  those  years,  nothing  was  considered  too  great  to  be  subject 
to  his  capacity,  nothing  too  small  to  exercise  his  skill.  He 
turns  from  counselling  sovereigns  and  statesmen  to  settle  the 
point  of  honour  in  a  duel,  or  the  proper  range  of  an  Irish 
police  patrol.  When  George  the  Fourth  would  not  hear  of 
Mr.  Canning  as  Foreign  Minister,  the  Duke  alone  could  pre- 
vail on  perverse  Majesty  to  change  its  angry  mood.  When 
Prince  Albert  was  puzzled  what  to  do  with  the  sparrows  which 

*  Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  our  Life  in  the  Highlands,  p.  137. 
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persisted  in  remaining  on  the  trees  which  were  enclosed  in 
the  original  Crystal  Palace,  the  Duke  was  sent  for,  and 
very  simply  suggested  that  they  should  be  netted.  In  the 
course  of  ten  pages  in  one  of  these  volumes  of  his  Despatches 
we  find  a  succinct  but  exhaustive  memorandum  on  the  relations 
of  Russia  and  Turkey,  with  special  reference  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Principalities ;  one  on  the  proper  way  of  keeping 
the  accounts  of  barracks  and  military  stores;  one  giving  in 
most  minute  detail  the  order,  with  three  different  lines  of 
route,  in  which  carriages  going  to  the  Irish  Ball  in  the  Hay- 
market  should  set  down  and  return ;  one  on  the  comparative 
cost  of  the  Diplomatic  Service  in  1793  and  in  1822;  an  in- 
teresting letter  on  the  state  of  Ireland;  and  one  on  a  new 
Prussian  method  of  fortification,  which  was  then  exciting 
military  curiosity,  but  which  the  Duke  at  once  guessed  to  be 
only  a  modification  of  Carnot's  system.*  To  everything  he 
applied  himself  with  the  same  prompt  readiness,  the  same 
simple  gravity,  the  same  inexorable  insight,  the  same  shrewd 
and  solid  sense.  The  same  easy  energy  characterized  him 
whether  he  was  delivering  the  decisive  blow  of  a  great  battle, 
or  insisting  that  the  cook  at  his  Club  should  provide  the  needy 
subaltern's  mutton-chop  for  seven-pence. 

The  correspondence  of  this  great  personage  naturally 
became  a  sort  of  historical  reservoir;  and  in  this  point  of 
view  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  forms  by  far  the  most 
important  and  valuable  book  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been 
published  in  England — a  book  nevertheless  which  has  hardly 
been  appreciated  or  studied,  as  it  deserves,  hitherto.  It  is 
not  so  much  by  the  magnitude  or  variety  of  its  materials, 
marvellous  as  these  are,  that  we  are  to  estimate  its  use  and 
interest,  as  by  their  sterling  character.  The  most  eminent 
persons  in  Europe  communicated  with  the  Duke,  and  more- 
over they  communicated  with  him  with  a  peculiar  degree  of 
confidence  and  freedom.  This  was  due  partly  to  the  superiority 
of  his  character,  and  partly  to  the  quality  of  his  intellect. 
The  "haughty  modesty/'  the  self-suppressing  dignity,  the 
nice  veneration  for  his  word  of  honour,  which  he  had  always 
manifested,  compelled  the  confidence  of  those  who  dealt  with 
him ;  and  his  large  and  penetrating  mind,  his  immense 
experience  of  men  and  affairs,  his  own  simple  and  cogent 
style,  exacted  that  whatever  was  communicated  to  him  should 
be  real  in  its  substance  and  to  the  point.  Therefore  kings 
wrote  to  him  as  to  a  friend,  and  the  ministers  who  advised 
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kings,  sought  his  advice.  There  was  no  great  topic  of  his 
time  of  which  he  was  not  a  great  part ;  and  upon  which  the 
sources  of  all  sorts  of  knowledge  were  not  open  to  him. 
The  history  of  Europe,  but  especially  of  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  is  as  much  illustrated  by  these 
documents  as  that  of  England  or  Ireland ;  and  many  sections 
of  already  written  contemporary  history  will  have  to  be  re- 
written by  the  curious  cross  lights  which  they  afford.  To  take 
only  the  two  volumes  now  under  consideration,  it  is  obvious 
from  them  that  it  was  hitherto  impossible  to  understand  the 
true  history  of  the  Congress  of  Verona,  or  of  the  progress 
of  the  Catholic  Question  to  such  sudden  success,  or  of  the 
origin  and  early  history  of  that  cosmopolitan  movement, 
which  is  now  called  the  Revolution,  or  of  the  policy  of 
Russia  in  the  East  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
or  of  the  gradual  dissolution  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  or  even  of 
the  curiously  entangled  state  of  political  parties  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth.  The  student  is 
sustained  in  his  reliance  on  this  magazine  of  historical 
materials  by  a  sense  of  the  perfect  honesty  with  which  the 
present  Duke  has  discharged  his  duty  as  Editor.  The 
work  might  have  been  better  arranged  and  indexed,  perhaps. 
Even  in  this  respect,  however,  it  may  be  favourably  contrasted 
with  that  work,  which  of  all  others  will  be  most  naturally 
compared  with  it,  the  Correspondance  de  Napoleon  ler;  in  the 
later  volumes  of  which  the  same  good  faith  has  certainly  not 
been  kept  with  history. 

A  simple  but  suggestive  instance  of  the  historical  value  of 
these  volumes  is  afforded  by  referring  to  one  or  two  brilliant 
blunders  into  which  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  in  his  lately  published 
memoir  of  Canning,  has  fallen,  through  the  inexplicable  negli- 
gence of  not  looking  for  information  where  he  ought  to  have 
known  he  was  certain  to  find  it.  The  volume  of  the  Duke's 
correspondence,  which  would  have  helped  Sir  Henry,  had 
been  published  at  least  a  year  before  his  Historical  Characters 
went  to  press.  Every  reader  of  that  book  will  remember  the 
amusing  account  which  it  gives  of  the  way  in  which  the  con- 
sent of  George  the  Fourth  to  Mr.  Canning's  appointment  as 
Foreign  Secretary  was  gained  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  details  of  that  transaction  are  of  enduring  historical  in- 
terest. The  accession  of  Mr.  Canning  to  office  at  that  par- 
ticular moment  changed,  though  not  very  obviously  for  a 
little  time,  the  whole  course  of  English  affairs.  It  precipi- 
tated the  emancipation  of  the  Irish  Catholics.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  launched  England  into  the  new  and  rather  revolu- 
tionary foreign  policy,  which  Lord  Palmerston  subsequently 
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developed  to  such  extreme  lengths.     This  then  is  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer's  account  of  the  event : — 

Lord  Liverpool  was  in  a  peculiar  position.  He  agreed  with  the  Con- 
servatives as  to  the  Catholic  Emancipation  question,  but  with  Mr.  Canning 
on  all  other  questions.  His  policy,  therefore,  was  to  rule  a  pretty  equally 
balanced  Cabinet,  and  not  to  have  one  half  too  strong  for  the  other.  With 
this  object  he  had  lately  admitted  two  or  three  followers  of  Lord  Grenville, 
who,  though  himself  retired  from  affairs,  had  still  a  party  favourable  to 
Catholic  Emancipation,  and  hostile  to  constitutional  innovations.  For  the 
same  reason  he  now  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  offering  the  Secretaryship  of 
Foreign  Affairs  to  Mr.  Canning,  and  impressed  his  opinions  on  this  subject 
so  strongly  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  the  Duke  undertook  to  see  his 
Majesty,  and  overcome  the  objections  which  (having  never  forgiven  the 
minister  who  had  deserted  him,  as  he  said,  at  the  Queen's  trial)  he  was 
certain  to  make  to  Mr.  Canning's  appointment.  Two  or  three  phrases  of  the 
conversation  that  took  place  on  this  occasion  have  been  repeated  to  me  by 
one  who  was  at  that  time  the  confidant  of  both  the  King  and  the  Duke. 

"  Good  God  !  Arthur,  you  don't  mean  to  propose  that  fellow  to  me  as 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  it  is  impossible.  I  said,  on  my  honour  as  a 
gentleman,  he  should  never  be  one  of  my  ministers  again.  You  hear,  Arthur, 
on  my  honour  as  a  gentleman.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me.  I  can't 
do  what  I  said,  on  my  honour  as  a  gentleman,  I  would  not  do." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  don't  agree  with  you  at  all ;  your  Majesty  is  not  a 
gentleman." 

The  King  started. 

"  Your  Majesty,  I  say,"  continued  the  imperturbable  soldier,  "  is  not  a 
gentleman,  but  the  sovereign  of  England,  with  duties  to  your  people  far 
above  any  to  yourself ;  and  these  duties  render  it  imperative  that  you  should 
at  this  time  employ  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Canning." 

"  Well ! "  drawing  a  long  breath,  "  If  I  must,  I  must,"  was  finally  the 
King's  reply. 

Now  this  story  is  merely  a  myth;  an  excellent  myth, no  doubt, 
for  it  conveys  in  the  form  of  myth  the  very  essence  of  the  trans- 
action. It  is  true  that  the  Duke  persuaded  the  King  to  receive 
Mr.  Canning  into  his  cabinet,  and  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments which  he  used  was  that  the  King  ought  not  to  consider 
his  private  feelings  where  his  duty  as  sovereign  was  concerned. 
But  the  very  dramatic  scene  in  which  all  this  is  supposed  to 
have  passed,  is  as  much  an  invention  as  any  scene  in  a  comedy. 
The  Duke  never  saw  the  King  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Canning's 
appointment  at  all.  The  King  was  in  Scotland  when  Lord 
Londonderry's  terrible  death  occurred.  When  he  returned 
to  London  the  Duke  was  very  ill — so  ill  that  he  was  un- 
able to  leave  his  room  until  after  the  affair  of  Mr.  Canning's 
appointment  had  been  settled.  All  that  passed  was  by  way  of 
correspondence ;  and  the  numerous  letters  on  the  subject  are 
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spread  over  the  period  of  a  month,  from  the  13th  of  August 
to  the  13th  of  September,  1822.  The  King's  letters  contain 
repeated  expressions  of  grief  at  his  "  dear  friend's  "  indis- 
position, and  entreaties  that  he  will  not  ' '  leave  his  room  at 
any  hazard."  In  his  Majesty's  last  letter,  announcing  that 
"the  affair  respecting  Canning  may  be  considered  as  con- 
cluded/' he  begins  by  saying,  "  I  am  glad  to  find  by  my 
friend  that  you  are  better  to-day  ;  and  I  hope  and  trust  that 
the  indisposition  is  nearly  over :  "  and  he  then  refers  to  some 
check  in  the  negotiation,  which  had  led  to  three  or  four  days' 
delay  and  correspondenc'e,  as  an  affair  "  which  you  or  I  should 
have  settled  in  five  minutes," — meaning  manifestly  five 
minutes'  conversation.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  King  and  the 
Duke  never  had  any  conversation  on  the  subject  until  all 
was  arranged.  The  difficulty  with  which  the  King  yielded 
is  almost  despairingly  expressed  in  this  last  letter.  "  Thus 
ends  the  last  calamity ; "  he  says,  "  my  reliance  is  on  you, 
my  friend.  Be  watchful  therefore.  God  bless  you."  This 
is  very  fine.  The  Duke  had  persuaded  his  Majesty  to  do 
that  which  was  the  most  repugnant  of  all  things  to  him; 
and  he  had  only  secured  to  himself  more  consideration  and 
confidence  thereby.  He  had  let  loose  the  deluge,  and  now 
he  was  to  steer  the  ark.  The  Premier  had  already  written 
to  him — "  I  am  most  truly  sensible  of  the  value  of  your 
services  and  assistance  upon  this  important  crisis,  without 
which  it  never  might  have  been  brought  to  such  a  result." 
But  the  result  was  by  no  means  produced  by  sudden,  skilful 
scalade  of  the  King's  consent.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  an 
affair  of  sapping  and  mining,  finessing,  manoeuvring,  and 
parleying.  To  the  world  the  Duke  was  iron ;  to  the  Crown, 
India-rubber.  No  Spanish  grandee,  no  Daimio  of  Japan, 
could  be  so  subservient  to  his  Sovereign,  when  it  suited  his 
purpose;  but,  be  it  said,  his  purpose  was  always,  according 
to  his  lights,  the  good  of  his  Sovereign ;  and,  if  he  stooped, 
it  was  on  the  implied  condition  that  he  conquered. 

The  Duke  was  on  his  way  to  the  Continent  when  he  heard 
of  Lord  Londonderry's  death.  Lord  Liverpool  wrote  at 
once  to  the  King,  entreating  him  not  to  make  any  arrange- 
ment for  the  Foreign  Office  until  he  came  back  from 
Scotland ;  and  he  employed  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  to  urge 
the  Duke's  immediate  return  to  London.  That  Mr.  Canning 
should  have  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  Duke 
attend  the  Congress  in  Lord  Londonderry's  stead,  was  simply 
the  one  efficient  solution  possible  of  the  difficulties  in  which 
the  Government  was  placed.  The  influence  of  England,  as 
the  greatest  of  the  Great  Powers,  had  gradually  drifted  away 
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from  the  position  which  she  had  occupied  at  the  Peace  of 
Paris ;  and  an  occasion  had  now  arisen  on  which  it  needed  to 
be  asserted  with  ability  and  with  authority.  Kings  and 
Ministers  were  already  moving  all  over  Europe  towards  the 
gates  of  Yerona.  Again,  the  Government  was  wretchedly 
weak  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr.  Canning  was  the 
ablest  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Peel,  the 
next  to  him  on  his  side  in  point  of  standing,  knew  nothing  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  could  not  even  speak  French.  Mr. 
Canning  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  he  knew  everything  more 
or  less ;  besides  he  had  spent  his  two  last  years  of  reclu- 
sion  from  office  in  the  Gironde,  so  that  French  was  now  a 
habit  of  the  tongue  to  him.  He  was,  however,  on  the  point 
of  going  to  India  as  Governor- General.  The  reason  of  his 
banishment  to  the  great  Satrapy  was  not  merely  that  the  King 
disliked  him,  but  that  Lord  Londonderry  and  he  had  never 
pulled  together  in  public  business ;  and  until  the  hour  of 
Lord  Londonderry's  collapse,  his  had  been  the  weightiest 
influence  in  the  Cabinet.  But  that  had  all  come  to  what  a 
catastrophe.  And  now  to  Lord  Liverpool  it  was  vital  that 
Mr.  Canning  should  succeed ;  and  obvious  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  alone  could  induce  the  King  to  consent ;  and  the 
Duke  undertook  the  task. 

His  Grace  approached  his  Majesty  in  an  attitude  of  deep 
humility,  hardly  venturing  to  take  the  liberty  of  sympathy. 
"  I  know,"  he  writes,  "  how  much  your  Majesty  regarded 
Lord  Londonderry,  and  how  sensible  your  Majesty  was  of  his 
merits,  of  his  attachment  to  your  Majesty's  person,  and  of  the 
value  of  his  services  to  your  government;  and  his  loss  at  the 
present  moment  is  certainly  one  of  the  severest  calamities  that 
could  befall  your  Majesty's  kingdom."  The  whole  letter  con- 
sists of  five  sentences.  The  word  Majesty  occurs  in  it  fifteen 
times.  The  third  sentence  is  a  stroke  of  flattery  of  the  kind 
that  gratifies  all  kings,  but  was  peculiarly  captivating  to 
George  the  Fourth.  "  The  feelings  of  your  Majesty,"  it  says, 
"upon  this  occasion  must  have  been  aggravated  by  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it,  and  by  the  fact  that  your  Majesty 
had  the  misfortune  of  observing  that  that  great  mind  was  in  a 
state  of  delusion,  and  that  your  Majesty  even  anticipated  the 
fatal  event  which  we  all  lament."  The  King  had  actually  said 
to  Lord  Liverpool,  before  he  left  for  Scotland,  that  he  was 
convinced  Lord  Londonderry  was  not  "  right  in  his  mind,"  and 
that  he  felt  great  alarm  for  the  consequences  of  the  break  up 
of  such  a  mind* — enough  to  justify  a  compliment  to  his 

*  Letter  of  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  vol.  i.  p.  253. 
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_.Iajesty's  wisdom  such  as,  if  palace  walls  had  memories, 
might  make  those  of  Holyrood  think  that  the  days  of  James 
the  First  had  come  back  again.  But  all  this  salaaming  had 
an  object.  It  might  be  that  the  King,  apprehending  the 
inevitable  coming  man,  would  put  some  one  else  in  his  place 
without  waiting  for  Lord  Liverpool's  advice.  But  how  could 
the  King  entertain  any  unworthy  doubt  of  his  servants  when 
the  Duke,  after  such  a  prelude,  asked  him  to  delay  his 
decision  on  the  subject  until  his  return,  assuring  him  that 
the  Cabinet  would  then  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
measures  to  be  taken,  "  with  no  object  in  view  except  the 
transaction,  to  your  Majesty's  satisfaction,  ease,  and  comfort, 
of  the  important  business  hitherto  so  ably  transacted,  under 
your  Majesty's  directions,  by  the  late  distinguished  individual, 
and  the  honour  of  your  Majesty's  government ;  all  which  is 
humbly  submitted  by  your  Majesty's  most  devoted  and 
faithful  subject  and  servant."  The  King  did  delay  his 
decision.  The  Duke  was  appointed  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Congress.  When  his  Majesty  returned  to  London,  his 
Grace  was  suffering  from  a  severe  ailment,  which  for  a  fort- 
night confined  him  to  his  bed.  Meantime,  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Canning's  appointment  had  been  broken  to  his  Majesty, 
and  he  sent  a  friend  to  the  Duke's  bedside  to  consult  him. 
This  friend  (the  King  always  speaks  of  him  in  italics)  "  gave 
me  "  (his  Majesty  writes  to  the  Duke  on  the  following  day) 
"  a  most  faithful  and  detailed  account  of  your  opinion  and 
kind  feelings  under  the  painful  embarrassment  in  which  we 
are  at  present  placed ;  and  I  must  confess  that  it  has  pro- 
duced a  stronger  conviction  on  my  mind  than  anything  that 
had  been  previously  urged  by  others.  If  I  could  get  over 
that  which  is  so  entirely  connected  with  my  private  honour,  all 
might  be  well ;  but  how,  my  friend,  is  that  to  be  effected  ?  I 
have  a  perfect  reliance  on  your  dutiful  affection  towards  me 
as  your  Sovereign ;  I  have  the  most  unbounded  confidence  in 
your  sentiments  of  regard  towards  me  as  your  friend ;  my 
reliance,  therefore,  in  you  is  complete."  Now  clearly  the 
critical  moment  of  this  great  affair  had  arrived ;  and  the  Duke 
was  skilled  above  all  things  in  the  knowledge  of  opportunity. 
As  when  on  some  Spanish  field,  the  fortune  of  the  day  long 
suspended,  General  Wellesley's  cold  blue  eye,  patiently 
watching  the  varying  chances  of  the  fray,  was  wont  at  last 
to  see  some  laxly  wavering  ebb  or  ragged  gap  in  the  enemy's 
array,  whereon,  in  an  instant  alert  and  grimly  joyous,  he 
speeds  his  staff  to  right  and  left,  orders  up  his  reserves,  and 
flings  the  full  weight  of  his  line  of  battle  on  the  foe ;  so  now, 
seeing  his  Sovereign's  mind  beset  and  pressed  by  the  exigency 
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of  concurrent  circumstances  and  the  urgency  of  many  opinions 
adverse  to  his  own,  until  at  last  the  royal  will  began  to  falter, 
the  Duke  marshals  all  his  forces  of  persuasion,  influence,  and 
devotion,  and  by  their  sheer  stress  compels  the  King's  con- 
sent. Seldom  in  English  history  have  such  great  results 
depended  on  the  Sovereign's  personal  inclination.  Never  was 
statesman  so  near  to  being  undone  by  his  own  victory.  The 
memorandum  of  the  7th  September,  1822,  in  which  his  Grace's 
reasons  for  advising  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Canning  to  the 
Foreign  Office  are  given,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  his  public 
documents — lucid,  methodical,  exhaustive  in  its  treatment  of 
the  subject,  calm  in  its  temper,  and  tact  all  over.  But  he  little 
foresaw  what  a  disturbance  this  appointment  would  effect  in  all 
the  grand  objects  of  policy  to  which  his  mind  inclined  abroad, 
in  the  relations  of  England  with  the  great  military  monarchies 
of  the  Continent,  and  in  the  encouragement  of  the  Eevolution 
throughout  the  world ;  at  home,  in  the  steady  strengthening 
of  the  cause  of  Catholic  emancipation,  until  he  himself  should 
have  to  succumb  unconditionally  before  it ;  nor  how  soon 
Mr.  Canning,  restored  to  public  life  by  the  Duke,  would 
coolly  dispense  with  the  Duke  in  making  a  Ministry  of  his 
own.  The  following  passage  of  the  memorandum  is  doubt- 
less the  foundation  of  the  anecdote  related  by  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer : — 

I  come  now  to  consider  that  which  is  the  most  important  point  of  all  in 
the  question — your  Majesty's  feelings— and  I  assure  your  Majesty  that  I  do 
so  with  that  interest  and  dutiful  affection  by  which  I  am  bound  to  your 
Majesty,  in  every  manner  in  which  a  subject  can  so  feel  towards  his 
Sovereign.  Your  Majesty  conceives  that  Mr.  Canning  has  offended  you, 
and  that  your  Majesty's  honour  requires  that  you  should  resent  his  offence. 
If  I  were  to  consider  such  a  question  as  between  two  individuals,  I  might 
be  of  opinion  that  the  public  interests  and  the  public  duties  of  these  indi- 
viduals would  render  it  necessary  that  their  private  feelings  upon  such  a 
question  should  be  laid  aside,  and  that  the  offence,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
parties,  should  be  buried  in  oblivion.  But  in  a  case  in  which  the  offender 
is  a  subject,  and  the  offence  given  is  towards  the  Sovereign,  I  can  have  no 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  The  honour  of  your  Majesty  consists  in  acts  of 
mercy  and  grace,  and  I  am  convinced  that  your  Majesty's  honour  is  most 
safe  in  extending  your  grace  and  favour  to  Mr.  Canning  upon  this  occasion, 
if  the  arrangement  in  contemplation  is  beneficial  to  your  Majesty's  service. 

There  is  more  to  the  same  effect,  but  it  is  all  in  the  same 
obsequious  tone ;  not  a  trace  of  the  curt,  uncourtly  spirit  of 
the  anecdote. 

Prince  Metternich,  it  appears,  "in  a  private  and  confidential 
correspondence  with  a  distinguished  person  with  whom  he  was 
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on  terms  of  great  intimacy,  and  to  whom  he  wrote  without 
reserve "  (which  correspondence  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  reading  *),  permitted  himself  to  speak  of 
the  Duke,  in  his  character  of  ambassador  at  Yerona,  as  "  the 
great  baby."  The  Duke  was  not  very  well  qualified,  by  the 
natural  temper  of  his  character  and  the  hard  habits  of  war, 
for  the  artful  displays  of  diplomacy  and  its  subtle  psycho- 
logical tactique.  Alongside  of  Metternich  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
Nesselrode  and  Lieven,  Montmorency  and  Bernstorff,  Chateau- 
briand and  Caraman,  with  the  elegance  of  their  seigniorial 
manners,  and  their  erudition  in  the  customs  of  Courts  and  the 
traditions  of  Chanceries,  with  their  finely-penned  protocols, 
their  brilliant  jousts  of  phrase,  the  Duke  must  have  looked 
a  being  of  another  and  a  very  much  harder  and  more  real 
order ;  but  that  he  was  like  "  a  great  baby  "  in  their  hands 
is  simply  incredible;  and  that  his  relations  with  Prince 
Metternich,  in  particular,  were  by  no  means  of  that  nature, 
his  correspondence  shows.  The  Duke  was  naturally  sympa- 
thetic with  the  class  of  statesmen  to  which  Metternich 
belonged;  but  of  Metternich' s  mental  powers  he  had  a 
poor  opinion,  and  in  his  character  he  had  little  or  no 
trust.  "In  respect  to  the  German  Powers,"  he  writes  to 
Mr.  Canning,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Yerona,  ' '  Prince 
Metternich  is,  as  usual,  looking  principally  to  the  difficulties 
which  press  upon  him  at  the  moment.  He  feels  that  if  he 
cannot  give  the  Emperor  of  Russia  an  appearance  at  least  of 
occupation  in  the  West  of  Europe,  till  the  feelings  of  the 
Russian  public  shall  be  in  some  degree  softened,  if  not  for- 
gotten, upon  the  Turkish  and  Greek  questions,  the  Emperor 
will  return  to  his  capital  in  very  bad  temper  with  the  Alliance, 
of  which  the  first  effects  will  be  felt  by  Austria."  f  Again, 
speaking  of  the  indifference  with  which  some  of  the  Allies 
viewed  the  widening  divergence  of  England  from  their  policy 
in  Italy  and  Spain,  he  says,  "  I  don't  think  that  is  now  Prince 
Metternich's  opinion  ;  nor  is  it  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
I  am  certain.  But  it  is  not  the  habit  of  the  Prince's  mind  to 
look  very  far  before  him,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  may, 
when  pressed  to  a  decision,  adopt  that  line  which  will  relieve 
him  from  the  most  immediate  and  pressing  difficulty,  not- 
withstanding that  the  consequence  may  be  to  separate  him 
for  a  time  from  England."  In  his  direct  dealings  with  the 
Prince  it  is  evident  that  the  Duke  felt  that  Metternich's 
words  were  by  no  means  certain  quantities.  He  charges  him 
with  having  completely  misrepresented  the  language  of  con- 
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fidential  communications  that  had  passed  between  them ;  * 
and,  in  a  direct  correspondence  with  him  on  the  subject  of 
the  repayment  of  the  Austrian  loan  of  1 792,  he  treats  his 
conduct  rather  as  that  of  some  shabby  attorney  trying  to  get 
his  client  clear  of  a  just  debt,  than  that  of  a  high-minded 
t  minister,  charged  with  the  honour  of  a  great  empire.  That 
Metternich  should  not  retain  an  amiable  impression  of  the 
Duke's  bearing  at  Vienna  and  Verona  was  therefore  natural ; 
and  if  he  had  said  that  Lord  Wellington's  diplomacy  had  too 
much  of  the  rough  smack  of  the  camp  about  it,  he  would  have 
had  an  excuse ;  but  it  seems  highly  unlikely  that  he  should 
have  characterized  it  by  the  particular  phrase  which  Sir  H. 
Bulwer  imputes  to  him. 

In  truth,  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  position  at  Verona  was 
one  embarrassing  enough  to  any  ordinary  English  plenipo- 
tentiary, but  full  of  extraordinary  difficulty  for  him.  Nowa- 
days it  is  the  habit  of  cursory  readers  of  history  to  suppose 
that  after  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  sent  to  St.  Helena,  in 
1815,  there  was  a  long  and,  in  the  end,  rather  stagnant  calm  in 
European  history,  until  the  French  Revolution  of  1830  opened 
a  new  era  of  trouble  and  adventure.  But  it  is  a  terrible  fact 
and  a  problem  to  ponder  upon,  that  the  sovereigns  and  states- 
men of  that  period  of  peace  really  thought  they  had  got  rid  of 
very  little  of  the  danger  which  was  their  daily  dread,  in  securing 
the  person  of  General  Bonaparte.  The  Revolution,  of  which  he 
had  been  in  their  eyes  the  incarnation,  was  not  less  awful  to 
them,  now  that  they  could  no  longer  deal  directly  with  its 
master  and  its  slave;  and  that  in  its  disembodied  form  it 
seemed  to  move  about  Europe  like  an  evil  spirit,  filling  the 
minds  of  men  with  sudden  insurgent  fury,  or  like  an  earthquake, 
threatening  thrones  and  establishments  with  swift  inscrutable 
collapse.  The  politico-religious  movement  called  the  Revolu- 
tion was  as  present  to  the  minds  of  Continental  public  men  in 
1818  as  it  is  in  1868.  English  public  men  then,  as  now,  denied 
its  cosmopolitan  character,  and  said  that  there  were  revolu- 
tions and  revolutionary  movements,  but  no  such  thing  as  the 
Revolution  in  the  same  sense  that  men  speak  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Mr.  Canning  was  of  this  mind.  The  new  Foreign 
Minister  of  England  was  no  longer  the  vehement  anti-Jacobin 
who  had  learned  philosophy  from  the  words  of  Burke,  and 
policy  from  the  acts  of  Pitt.  He  was  already  meditating 
the  new  foreign  policy,  secretly  sympathetic  with  revolution 
everywhere,  but  openly  sympathetic  with  it  whenever  it  attacks 

*  See  Memoranda  of  Lord  Londonderry  (third  Marquess,  then  ambas- 
sador at  Vienna),  Nos.  2  and  3,  vol.  i.  pp.  484-6. 
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Catholic  states,  especially  if  they  happen  to  be  weak  states, 
which  Lord  Pahnerston  afterwards  developed  and  established, 
and  which  is  especially  associated  throughout  the  world  with 
his  name ;  a  policy  which,  effecting  for  England  an  execrable 
isolation  among  Christian  states,  and  burthening  her  with  the 
alliance  of  the  common  enemies  of  all  mankind,  is  sure  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  her  ultimate  ruin.  But  the  Duke 
was  a  politician  of  the  old  school.  To  him  the  Revolution  was 
a  reality,  and  not  a  superstition.  He  was  even  yet  a  European 
rather  than  an  English  personage,  and  retained,  as  it  were,  his 
Peninsular  eye  for  Continental  affairs.  Of  the  whole  period  of 
his  public  life,  only  the  last  few  years  had  been  spent  in 
England — the  rest  in  war,  or  in  India,  or  in  Ireland,  in  circum- 
stances which  had  rendered  the  strength  of  authority  the  first 
and  almost  the  only  consideration  of  government  in  his  eyes. 
He  found  the  Emperor  Alexander  the  greatest  of  the  great 
powers  when  they  assembled  at  Verona.  His  influence  had 
even  increased  since  the  peace.  Austria  and  Prussia  were 
only  the  flanks  of  Russia.  The  Czar  had  great  views  as  well 
as  great  powers,  and  he  conceived  that  it  was  his  mission  to 
stamp  out  the  Revolution  wherever  it  showed  itself  on  the 
surface  of  Europe — except  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  there, 
instead,  to  give  it  full  scope  and  fuel.  He  yearned  with  a 
feeling  as  fanatical  in  its  character  as  Moslem  ever  felt,  to 
march  at  the  head  of  a  Russian  army  right  across  Europe, 
from  Moscow  to  Madrid,  in  order  to  crush  the  Revolution  in 
Spain,  recently  manifested  in  the  form  of  a  new  Liberal  con- 
stitution. Mr.  Canning  was  meantime  proposing  to  take 
advantage  of  the  troubles  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and  to 
"  call  a  new  world  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the 
old."  A  brilliant  trope  no  doubt,  as  all  Mr.  Canning's  con- 
temporaries allowed,  but  it  remains  to  be  said  that  the  effect 
which  the  independence  of  Chili  and  Peru  has  had  on  the 
politics  of  Europe  is  as  yet  imperceptible.  It  was  the  Duke's 
duty,  however,  to  represent  the  policy  of  Mr.  Canning,  whom  he 
had  just  made  Foreign  Minister,  to  the  Czar  and  to  the  Czar's 
allies.  At  the  same  time,  Spain  was  the  country  of  all  extern 
Europe  which  he  knew  best,  and  in  which  he  was  best  known  and 
had  most  influence  and  interest.  He  accepted  very  slowly  and 
very  unwillingly  Mr.  Canning's  policy  as  to  the  Spanish  colonies. 
In  regard  to  the  Czar's  designs  upon  Spain,  he  had  views  of 
his  own.  There  had  been  a  project  at  one  time  apparently  of 
putting  him  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
if  it  should  be  necessary  to  take  the  field  again  against  the 
Revolution  in  arms.  In  1819,  four  years  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  had  been  fought,  he  was  suddenly  commissioned, 
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without  any  obvious  cause,  a  field-marshal  in  the  Austrian, 
the  Prussian,  and  the  Russian  armies,  f  At  that  time  a  necessity 
for  military  action  against  the  Revolution  in  France  appears  to 
have  been  apprehended.  There  was  an  idea  of  making  Pozzo 
di  Borgo  supreme  political  director  of  Europe  ;*  and  the  Duke, 
as  Field-Marshal  in  the  armies  of  all  the  Great  Powers  except 
France,  might  be  the  proper  person  for  a  corresponding 
military  authority.  But  this  project  had  come  to  nothing. 
Now,  it  was  the  case  of  France,  anxious  to  put  military  pres- 
sure on  Spain,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  but  also 
with  dynastic  motives,  and  with  the  hope  of  gratifying  the 
wounded  martial  pride  of  her  army.  The  Czar  and  the  Duke 
had  a  conversation  on  this  subject  immediately  on  his  Grace's 
arrival  at  Vienna.  The  Czar  could  not  bear  that  the  French 
should  cross  the  Pyrenees  unless  with  the  Cossacks  to  look 
after  them  : — 

His  Imperial  Majesty  (the  Duke  writes  to  Mr.  Canning)  then  said  that  he 
did  not  think  that  France  could  be  relied  upon  for  such  an  operation  as  that 
which  he  had  in  contemplation,  although  the  protection  and  safety  of  the 
French  Government  was  its  particular  object.  His  Imperial  Majesty  felt  no 
confidence  either  in  the  loyalty  or  the  military  qualities  of  the  French  army 
of  the  present  day  ;  and  he  considered  that  this  operation,  if  undertaken  at 
all,  must  be  the  work  of  the  Alliance.  The  French  troops  might  form  a  part 
of  the  army  to  be  employed,  but  the  great  force  must  be  one  in  whose 
military  qualities  and  loyalty  complete  confidence  can  be  reposed  ;  and  his 
Imperial  Majesty  evidently  pointed  at  his  own  troops. 

To  move  a  Russian  army  across  Germany  and  France  in 
order  to  substantiate  a  particular  theory  of  government  in 
Spain  was  an  adventure  in  comparison  with  which  Napoleon's 
march  to  Moscow  was  a  sober  enterprise.  How  Lord  London- 
derry might  have  discussed  such  a  design  had  he  lived  to 
represent  England  at  Verona,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine.  But 
it  is  certain  that  he  could  not  have  spoken  upon  the  subject 
with  the  crushing  weight  of  authority  which  the  Duke  brought 
to  bear  on  the  Czar's  mind.  The  political  and  diplomatic  con- 
siderations affecting  such  an  enterprise  were  of  a  seriousness 
without  precedent.  It  implied  a  sort  of  Russian  hegemony 
of  all  Europe.  It  involved  about  equal  risk  of  a  French  revo- 
lution, or  of  a  French,  and  therefore  of  a  general,  war.  The 
French  army  would  never  bear  to  be  brigaded  into  Russian 
corps.  The  French  nation,  even  in  its  exhausted  state,  would 
never  endure  to  see  the  Cossacks  crossing  its  soil  in  order  to 
give  the  Spanish  nation  the  knout.  But  supposing  such  diffi- 

*  Vol.  i.  pp.  20,  72,  92.  t  Vol.  i.  p.  76. 
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culfcies  altogether  out  of  the  way,  and  that  the  Cossacks  had 
actually  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  then  there  was  the  Spanish 
nation  to  reckon  with.  Now,  war  in  one  country  is  not  like 
war  in  another  country.  Its  moral  no  less  than  its  material 
conditions  differ.  In  Belgium,  in  Northern  Italy,  the  people 
are  accustomed  to  give  the  combatants  a  clear  stage,  and  to 
consider  the  camp  the  best  of  all  possible  markets.  But  every 
true  Spaniard  feels  the  presence  of  a  foreign  soldier  on  his 
soil  as  a  personal  profanation ;  and  so  strong  is  this  national 
pride,  that  whether  the  soldier  is  there  as  an  ally  or  an  enemy 
makes  only  a  difference  of  degree.  No  one  could  know  what 
war  in  Spain  was  as  the  Duke  knew  it.  He  was  where  he  was, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  England  face  to  face  with  the  Czar, 
precisely  because  he  had  after  six  years  of  unceasing  war 
beaten  one  foreign  army  out  of  Spain  with  another  foreign 
army.  During  all  this  time  his  difficulties  with  his  ally  had 
been  little  less  than  his  difficulties  with  the  enemy.  His  views 
on  this  subject  are  very  lucidly  stated  in  a  memorandum  which 
he  addressed  to  Lord  Castlereagh  when  foreign  intervention 
against  the  Liberals  was  first  contemplated  ;*  and  the  following 
passages  are  quoted  from  it. 

There  is  no  country  in  Europe  in  the  affairs  of  which  foreigners  can  inter- 
fere with  so  little  advantage  as  in  those  of  Spain.  There  is  no  country  in 
which  foreigners  are  so  much  disliked  and  even  despised,  and  whose  man- 
ners and  habits  are  so  little  congenial  with  those  of  the  other  nations  of 
Europe 

History  will  show  what  is  the  consequence  of  a  hostile  interference  in 
their  affairs.  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  from  first  to  last,  Bonaparte  sent 
600,000  men  into  Spain  ;  and  I  know  that  not  more  then  100,000  went  out 
of  Spain  in  the  shape  of  an  army,  and  with  the  exception  of  Suchet's  corps, 
these  were  without  cannon  or  baggage  or  anything  to  enable  them  to  act  as 
an  army. 

It  is  true  that  this  result  of  the  war  may  be  in  part  attributed  to  the 
operations  of  the  allied  armies  in  the  Peninsula  ;"but  those  would  form  a  very 
erroneous  notion  of  the  fact  who  should  not  attribute  a  fair  proportion  of  it 
to  the  effects  of  the  enmity  of  the  people  of  Spain. 

I  have  known  of  not  less  than  380,000  men  of  the  French  army  in  opera- 
tion in  Spain  at  one  moment ;  but  their  officers  and  the  servants  of  the 
French  Government  had  no  authority  excepting  on  the  spot  on  which  their 
troops  stood,  and  their  time  passed  and  their  force  was  exhausted  by  the 
mere  effort  of  obtaining  subsistence  from  the  country.  Such  was  the  effect 
of  the  want  of  resources  in  the  country,  of  the  hatred  of  the  Spaniards  to 
the  French,  principally  because  they  were  foreigners  and  interfered  forcibly 
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in  their  affairs,  and  of  the  passive  resistance  of  the  people  to  the  French 
force. 

His  description  of  his  own  position  as  Commander-in- Chief 
of  the  British  army  is  not  less  impressive.  "  No  nation/'  he 
says,  tf  was  ever  under  such  obligation  to  another  as  Spain  was 
to  Great  Britain  during  the  late  war.  She  was  supplied  with 
money,  arms,  provisions,  everything  to  enable  her  to  carry  on 
the  war  for  her  independence.  Her  battles  were  fought  for 
her,  her  strong  places  were  taken  from  the  enemy  and  restored 
to  her,  and  everything  was  done  to  conciliate  the  goodwill 
and  confidence  of  the  people  of  Spain/'  With  what  result  ? 
The  Duke  declares  he  could  cite  "  hundreds  of  instances " 
where  the  national  pride  of  the  Spaniards  materially  injured 
their  own  interests ;  and  he  refers  to  three  several  cases  where 
his  co-operation  was  refused,  even  after  the  Spanish  army  had 
sustained  severe  defeats.  Finally,  he  says,  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  when  the  Spaniards  had  to  form  a  new  Government,  it 
was  the  proceedings  of  the  French  National  Assembly,  and  not 
the  Parliamentary  system  of  England,  to  which  they  referred 
for  the  model  of  their  Constitution.  He  evidently  thought 
this  the  most  signal  instance  of  their  absence  of  appreciation ; 
but  after  all,  the  most  Catholic  of  nations  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  copy  a  constitution  which,  whatever  its  origin,  was 
at  that  time  professedly  Protestant  in  Church  and  State  ;  and 
the  precise  element  which  the  Duke  most  valued  in  the  con- 
stitution of  England,  the  balance  of  power  between  Crown 
and  people  produced  by  its  aristocracy,  was  altogether  impos- 
sible on  the  Continent,  and  already  sensibly  losing  efficacy  in 
England. 

If  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  rendered  no  higher  service 
to  his  Government  than  that  of  dissuading  the  Czar  from  the 
extravagant  enterprise  of  invading  Spain,  his  mission  to 
Verona  would  have  a  right  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
successes  of  his  career.  The  Czar  did  not  lightly  abandon  his 
design.  After  their  first  long  conversation  on  the  subject  at 
Vienna,  the  Duke  wrote  to  Mr.  Canning  that  he  thought  his 
Majesty's  mind  was  more  reasonable  in  regard  to  Spanish 
affairs.  But  a  month  later,  at  Verona,  the  Duke  found  him  as 
obstinate  as  ever.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
must  allow  the  French  army  to  act  in  the  first  instance,  but 
under  strict  terms  of  convention ;  and  he  proposed  to  send  a 
Russian  army  of  150,000  men  into  Piedmont,  so  as  to  be  in  a 
position  to  attack  the  Revolution  either  in  Spain,  Italy,  or 
France,  as  the  occasion  might  present  itself.  No  one,  Prince 
Metternich  least  of  all,  seems  to  have  had  the  courage  to  speak 
plainly  to  him  as  to  the  policy  of  these  projects,  except  the 
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Duke.  Yet  Austria  was  the  power  most,  and  England  the 
power  least,  to  be  affected  by  them.  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Canning  (5th  Nov.,  1822)  there  is  an  interesting  sample  of  one 
of  the  conversations  on  the  subject.  The  Czar  begins  : — 

There  are  eight  sovereigns  here,  with  their  ministers,  and  they  all  concur  in 
the  absolute  necessity  of  putting  down  this  evil.  The  sovereigns  of  Italy 
are  not  safe  so  long  as  it  lasts,  nor  is  France,  nor  Prussia,  nor  even  I.  The 
late  Spanish  minister  in  Kussia  laid  out  large  sums  of  money  to  corrupt  my 
soldiers  and  troops  ;  I  was  obliged  to  send  him  away.* 

The  Duke  replies  in  his  bluntest  style  : — 

Sir,  you  can  do  nothing  against  the  Spaniards.  Let  the  sovereigns  of  Italy 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  govern  their  people  well,  and  they  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  Spain. 

CZAR.  I  have  a  report  which  I  will  show  you,  made  by  the  Minister  of 
War  to  the  Cortes,  in  a  secret  committee,  showing  the  state  of  their  army. 
Nothing  can  be  more  miserable,  or  more  destitute  of  resources  than  ces  gens-la. 

DUKE.  Sir,  if  you  think  your  cause  is  just,  and  think  you  have  the  means 
of  attacking  Spain,  do  so.  But  whatever  may  be  the  strength  of  the  Spanish 
army,  or  the  state  of  the  Spanish  resources,  do  not  suppose  that  you  have  to 
deal  with  such  a  country  as  Naples.  The  country  is  strong,  immense  in 
extent,  thinly  peopled,  and  with  but  few  resources,  and  many  strongholds  to 
be  taken  and  kept  from  a  people  capable  of  defending  them. 

CZAR.  I  would  attack  them  with  the  French  army,  and  move  mine  and 
others  to  their  support  if  wanted. 

DUKE.  If  your  Majesty  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  would  do 
if  I  were  the  Spanish  general  opposed  to  the  invading  force,  and  I  think  you 
will  be  convinced  that  there  is  but  little  chance  of  military  success,  and  none 
of  any  political  result. 

CZAR.  Well,  I  will  call  upon  you  some  of  these  mornings,  and  we'll  go  to 
the  bottom  of  the  subject,  f 

*  The  Spanish  Government  of  that  date  appears  to  have  pursued  a 
precisely  similar  policy  of  corruption  and  disturbance  to  that  of  which  the 
Italian  Government  is  now  so  constantly  guilty.  It  appears  to  have  suborned 
the  Revolution  throughout  Europe.  The  Duke  will  not  be  suspected  of 
prejudice  against  Spain.  Yet  this  is  the  language  he  felt  himself  obliged  to 
use  to  the  Spanish  Minister  at  Vienna  :  "  They  (the  Spanish  Government) 
must  refrain  from  endeavouring  to  excite  revolutionary  disturbances  in 
France,  and  must  not  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries.  I  par- 
ticularly asked  why  they  should  have  interfered  with  the  affairs  of  Naples, 
and  for  what  reason  have  laid  out  their  money  to  excite  the  mutiny  in  the 
Piedmontese  army.  These  were  the  acts  that  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Continental  Powers  to  Spain."  People  now  forget  the  fact  that  Spain 
ever  had  such  a  policy  in  contemplating  the  tremendous  punishment  which  it 
brought  upon  her — in  the  loss  of  nearly  all  her  foreign  possessions,  her  pro- 
longed and  bloody  civil  war,  the  chronic  instability  of  her  Governments,  and 
her  utter  loss  of  influence  in  European  affairs. 

t  Vol.  i.  p.  491.    The  letter  containing  this  interesting  conversation  is 
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This  conversation  is  not  after  what  Prince  Metternich  would 
call  the  manner  of  "  a  great  baby."  With  the  utmost 
possible  respect,,  the  Duke  simply  puts  the  Czar  down  when- 
ever they  have  any  conversation  on  the  subject.  No  one  in 
Europe  could  utter  such  words  with  such  authority  except 
the  Duke.  The  Czar  so  little  liked  it  that  he  stipulated,  on  the 
occasion  of  their  last  interview,  that  no  public  business  should 
be  introduced.*  The  Duke  disregarded  his  injunction ;  but  it 
was  to  speak  about  the  slave-trade.  The  conquest  of  Spain  by 
Cossacks  had  been  tacitly  recognized  to  be  a  chimera.  "  I 
verily  believe/"  Mr.  Canning  writes  on  the  15th  November, 
"  that  if  we  escape  the  Spanish  war,  it  will  be  owing  exclu- 
sively to  your  experience  of  one  ;  and  that  any  other  negotiator 
than  yourself  would  have  reasoned  politically  and  morally 
against  it  to  no  purpose."  Mr.  Canning  was  quite  right,  and 
no  one  knew  this  also  better  than  Prince  Metternich. 

Determined  to  frustrate  the  Czar's  policy  in  the  West,  the 
Duke  was,  on  the  other  hand,  of  far  too  yielding  a  disposition 
in  the  affairs  of  the  East.  Though  he  could  estimate  in  exact 
detail  the  difficulty  of  marching  a  Russian  army  to  Madrid, 
and  the  danger  that  it  would  be  to  the  peace  of  the  world 
when  it  got  there,  he  seems  to  have  seen  no  serious  difficulty 
in  the  Czar's  way,  should  he  elect  to  send  his  army  to  Con- 
stantinople instead.  Nor  did  he  even  comprehend  the  extent 
to  which  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  would  be  damaged  by 
the  extension  of  the  Russian  frontier  to  the  Dardanelles.  Nor 
(and  this  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  startling)  does  he  seem  to 
have  supposed  that  the  Russian  Government  would  care  to 
possess  Constantinople,  if  it  could.  Such  is  at  least  the 
obvious  construction  of  the  following  passage  from  a  despatch 
to  Mr.  Canniug,  of  18th  Nov.,  1822  :— 

I  really  believe  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  is  anxious  to  settle  this  Turkish 
question  if  he  can.  I  believe  I  told  you  that  it  was  my  opinion  that  if  he 
chose  it,  and  we  did  not  interfere  with  a  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  to  prevent 
him,  the  Emperor  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople in  one  campaign.  It  is  impossible  that  he  should  not  see  the  subject 
in  this  light,  and  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  his  forbearance  without  a  know- 
ledge of  his  character  and  habits.  The  Emperor  would  have  no  objection  to 
war,  but  it  must  be  on  a  stage  on  which  he  would  have  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
upon  him  and  the  applause  of  the  world.  He  thinks  the  Turks  an  enemy 
unworthy  of  him.  He  knows  he  would  lose  a  great  proportion  of  his  fine 
army  in  the  operation  against  Constantinople  ;  that  the  war  would  be  one  of 

very  carelessly  printed.  What  the  Czar  and  what  the  Duke  said  is  not  dis- 
tinguished by  punctuation  or  otherwise.  The  above  version  is  corrected 
accordingly.  *  Vol.  i.  p.  618. 
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peculiar  hardship  and  difficulty  rather  than  of  manoeuvre  and  gallantry  to 
those  who  should  carry  it  on  ;  that  many  would  fall  victims  to  the  climate  ; 
and  that,  even  supposing  the  conquest  to  be  complete,  the  attention  of  the 
Kussian  Government  would  necessarily  for  many  years  be  directed  to  the  affairs 
of  Asia  and  the  Asiatic  frontier  rather  than  to  those  of  Europe,  which  the 
Emperor  prefers.  I  think,  then,  that  he  wishes  to  settle  his  differences  with 
the  Turks,  if  he  can  get  out  of  them  with  anything  like  credit  in  the  eyes  of 

»his  own  people. 
And  the  same  current  of  thought  runs  through  all  his  docu- 
ments on  the  subject.  In  order  to  divert  the  Czar  from  a 
course  of  policy  calculated  to  revive  a  general  war,  the  Duke 
would  have  yielded  anything  that  appeared  to  him  only  to 
affect  the  interests  of  Turkey.  Here,  however,  Metternich 
and  the  other  governments  were  in  complete  accord  with  him. 
The  British  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  Lord  Strangford, 
alone  resisted  himself,  and  sustained  the  Turkish  Government 
in  its  resistance  ;  and  so  well  applied  was  the  resistance,  and 
so  wary  is  the  policy  of  Kussia,  or  so  ill-managed  was  it  at 
the  moment,  that  the  Czar  does  not  appear  to  have  profited 
by  the  circumstances,  which  favoured  the  grand  idea  of  all  the 
Czars,  to  anything  like  the  extent  of  his  opportunity.  The 
Duke  rather  resented  Lord  Strangford' s  conduct,  as  traversing 
his  own  policy,  and  even  condescended  to  speak  of  it  in  an 
apologetic  tone  to  the  Czar.  The  transactions  at  Verona  re- 
garding the  relations  of  Russia  and  Turkey  well  repay  study ; 
but  it  is  only  possible  to  indicate  their  character  here.  In  the 
Italian  affairs  discussed,  the  Duke  was  precluded  by  his  in- 
structions from  taking  part.  But  in  this  connection,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  is  by  no 
means  the  modern  novelty  some  suppose.  The  Duke,  in  a 
conversation  with  the  Czar,  attributed  its  origin  to  the  failure 
of  the  parliamentary  constitution  set  up  in  Sicily. 

We  established  (he  says),  that  which  we  thought  the  best  of  constitu- 
tions, viz.,  a  government  by  a  parliament,  constituted  on  the  principles  of 
that  in  Great  Britain,  without  its  supposed  abuses ;  but  this  government 
failed  in  all  the  duties  and  purposes  of  government  even  to  a  greater  degree 
than  that  which  had  preceded  it ;  and  very  soon  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
destroy  this  boasted  constitution  as  the  other  had  been  destroyed.  With  us, 
therefore,  it  had  become  a  principle  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns 
of  any  foreign  country  except  in  a  case  of  necessity,  being  convinced  that  we 
could  not  interfere  with  advantage  to  such  country,  or  with  honour  to  our- 
selves.* 

And  though  this  was  said  apropos  of  Spain,  it  was  meant  also 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  344. 
VOL.  x. — NO.  xx.    [New  Series.]  Y 
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to  cover  the  case  of  Italy.  But  the  only  action  of  the  Duke 
in  Italian  affairs,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  was  in  arranging 
the  cessation  of  the  Austrian  occupation  of  Piedmont,  and  in 
inducing  the  King  to  condone  the  treason  of  the  Prince  de 
Carignan,  father  of  the  present  King,  Victor  Emmanuel. 

Among  the  papers  connected  with  the  Duke's  mission  to 
Verona,  is  one  which  in  a  strange  way  recalls  his  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  his  native  country — none  of  which  were  alien 
to  him,  though  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  flesh  he  had 
so  long  been  an  Irish  absentee.  Mr.  Canning,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Muuster  bishops,  requests  that  the  Duke  will  get  the 
Nuncio  to  recommend  the  Pope  to  appoint  Dr.  Collins  arch- 
bishop of  Cashel.  The  Government  had  in  the  first  instance 
been  moved  through  Lord  Bathurst  in  the  following  memo- 
randum : — 

[MEMORANDUM.] 

The  Eoman  Catholic  Bishops  of  Munster,  in  Ireland,  having  elected 
unanimously  the  Rev.  Dr.  Collins  to  be  their  Metropolitan  at  Cashel,  have 
sent  so  far  back  as  the  25th  of  August  their  postulation  to  the  Holy  See,  to 
obtain  the  usual  confirmation  and  forms.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
and  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  have  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  choice  of 
Dr.  Collins  for  a  station  of  such  importance  to  the  good  order  and  peace  of 
that  province,  and  wished  that  some  channel  might  be  pointed  out,  through 
which  their  sentiments  might  be  made  known  to  Cardinal  Consalvi,  to 
whose  department  the  business  belongs,  his  Majesty  having  no  accredited 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  Rome  :  while  such  a  channel  was  inquired  after, 
Mr.  Anthony  Richard  Blake,  at  present  Counsel  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
Dublin,  with  his  knowledge  and  approbation,  has  written  to  the  Cardinal 
and  stated  the  wishes  of  his  Majesty's  Government  in  Ireland,  that  no  delay 
might  take  place  in  expediting  the  usual  documents. 

But  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  are  apprehensive  that  Mr.  Blake's  letter 
will  be  considered  only  as  a  private  letter,  and  not  invested  with  any  suffi- 
cient character  to  produce  effect.  They  therefore,  knowing  that  Lord 
Bathurst  has,  in  forming  the  Roman  Catholic  sees  in  Canada  and  the  West 
Indies,  used  some  channel  of  communication  with  the  Roman  see,  solicit  that 
his  Lordship  may  support  their  act  by  his  influence,  against  the  act  of  some 
turbulent  parish  priest,  who  would  wish  to  bring  the  appointment  of  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  to  the  forms  and  confusion  of  a  popular  election,  than 
which,  they  conceive,  nothing  would  be  more  destructive  of  the  peace  of 
their  respective  districts. 

A  letter  from  his  Lordship  to  Mr.  Parke,  Consul  for  the  Papal  States,  or 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  will  have  opportunities  of  seeing  Cardinal 
Consalvi,  or  some  other  Minister  of  Rome,  at  the  Congress,  stating  the  satis- 
faction of  his  Majesty's  Government,  and  wishing  that  no  delay  may  intervene, 
would  be  effectual. 

Mr.  Canning,  nothing  loth  to  deal  with  a  case  which,  if 
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the  Veto  were  to  become  law,  would  be  as  much  a  branch  of  a 
minister's  business  as  the  conge  d'elire  of  the  Establishment 
actually  was,  took  the  opportunity  of  renewing  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Cardinal  Consalvi,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
soliciting  his  influence  to  secure  the  vacant  see  for  Dr.  Collins, 
and  of  entreating  him  to  direct  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Holy 
See  so  as  to  discourage  the  slave  trade.  The  Foreign  Secre- 
tary's letter,  written  in  his  most  airy  and  agreeable  manner, 
begins  as  follows : — 

MON  CHER  CARDINAL  CONSALVI, 

Si  je  n'hesite  pas  a  m'exposer  aux  peines  de  la  haute  trahison  en  ouvrant 
une  correspondance  avec  votre  Eminence,  non  comme  Secretaire  d'Etat  de 
sa  Majest6  Britannique  avec  le  Cardinal  Secretaire  du  Pape,  mais  comme 
d'ami  en  ami,  voici  au  moins  une  preuve  bien  e"clatante  de  la  force  de 
I'amitie  que  je  ressens  pour  M.  de  Consalvi,  et  de  la  confiance  qu'il  a  su 
m'inspirer.  Mais  je  puis  aussi  trouver  des  excuses  dans  la  nature  meme 
des  communications  que  je  veux  faire  au  Ministre  de  St.  Pere,  et  dont 
je  ne  doute  nullement  que  votre  Eminence  n'apprecie  toute  1' importance. 
Premierement  :  Les  eveques  Catholiques  de  la  province  de  Munster,  en 
Irlande,  ont  e"lu  a  1'unanimite  le  Docteur  Collins  au  siege  metropolitan!  de 
Cashel ;  et  depuis  le  25  du  mois  d'Aout,  leur  postulation  est  adressee  au 
St.  Siege  pour  obtenir  la  confirmation  formelle  de  cette  election.  Us  ne 
sauraient  avoir  fait  un  choix  plus  agreable  au  Lord  Lieutenant  d' Irlande  et  au 
Ministre  Britannique.  Dans  des  terns  aussi  orageux  que  ceux  d'a  present  la 
confirmation  d'un  tel  choix  est  d'une  importance  majeure  pour  la  tranquillite 
du  pays  ;  et  on  serait  charnie  si  cette  confirmation  pouvait  s'accorder  tout 
de  suite.  Oserais-je  prier  votre  Eminence  de  vouloir  bien  l'expe"dier  avec  le 
moins  de  delai  possible  ?  Voila,  a  ce  que  je  crois,  une  raison  sufnsante  pour 
la  transgression  de  la  loi  du  treize  d'Elizabeth. 

Mr.  Canning  then  turns  to  the  slave  trade ;  says  that  the 
only  powers  which  now  maintain  it  are  Catholic  powers ;  that 
this  causes,  in  the  minds  of  many,  a  gross  prejudice  against 
the  Catholic  religion;  and  asks,  "Why  should  not  the  Holy 
Father  interdict  this  horrible  traffic,  which  for  ages  past 
has  been  the  shame  of  Europe  and  of  Christendom  ?  On 
whom,  if  not  on  the  head  of  Catholic  Christendom  does  it 
depend  to  put  an  end  to  its  existence  ?  "  Mr.  Canning  was 
evidently  ignorant  of  the  sustained  and  energetic  efforts  which 
the  Holy  See  had  long  directed  against  the  slave  trade  and 
against  the  institution  of  slavery.  Did  he  not  know,  though 
he  chose  to  ignore  the  fact,  that  its  chief  support  at  that  time, 
and  for  long  afterwards,  was  in  the  United  States  ?  He  con- 
cludes by  urging  what  a  benefit  such  an  act  would  be  to  the 
cause,  so  interesting,  of  the  Irish  Catholics."  "Good  Pro- 
testant as  you  are,"  he  writes  to  the  Duke,  enclosing  this 
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letter,  "  you  will  not  object  to  the  bribe  which  I  hold  out  to 
Consalvi  for  his  assistance."  The  Duke,  in  his  dry  reply, 
says  nothing  of  the  bribe ;  he  was  not  yet  prepared  to  set  off 
Catholic  emancipation  against  the  slave  trade;  but  he  got 
Cardinal  Spira,  the  nuncio  at  Verona,  to  write  to  Rome  to 
recommend  Dr.  Collins,  and  also  "  respecting  the  Pope's  in- 
terference in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade."  And 
he  sent  Mr.  Canning's  letter  by  the  same  channel. 

Mr.  Canning,  gaily  seizing  such  an  altogether  handy  op- 
portunity of  opening  surreptitious  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Court  of  Rome  in  a  way  that  quietly  compelled  the  Duke's 
complicity,  did  not  in  all  probability  know  that  his  Grace  had 
already,  on  at  least  one  memorable  occasion,  intervened,  not 
without  effect,  between  Chapter  and  Vatican.  The  most  con- 
stant of  the  Duke's  Irish  correspondents  was  the  Primate  of 
that  time,  Dr.  Curtis,  who  had  been  for  many  years  President 
of  the  Irish  College  at  Salamanca.  "I  knew  him  well,"  says 
the  Duke  in  a  note  on  one  of  his  letters,  "  during  the  war  in 
Spain,  in  which  he  acted  the  part  which  an  honest  man 
ought ;  "  and  it  used  to  be  afterwards  said  in  his  see,  that 
he  was  the  means,  moreover,  of  getting  or  giving  the  British 
Commander-in-Chief  information  from  time  to  time  of  no 
small  political  and  strategic  value.  The  French  appear  to 
have  estimated  his  character  after  their  fashion.  "It  is 
notorious,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Duke,  {t  and 
better  known  still  by  your  Grace  than  by  many  others,  that  I 
was  thrice  banished  after  being  imprisoned  and  plundered  of 
all  my  property  by  the  enemy,  chiefly  on  account  of  my  peculiar 
and  known  attachment  to  your  Grace,  and  to  the  great  and 
glorious  cause  you  so  triumphantly  protected."  The  Duke, 
chary  of  compliments,  and  little  susceptible  of  sentiment, 
never  quite  recognized  the  full  extent  of  this  peculiar  personal 
attachment,  which,  however,  was  doubtless  very  true  and 
real.  A  leading  Irish  ecclesiastic  in  Spain  at  that  time,  and 
in  Salamanca  of  all  places,  would  naturally  have  been  an 
enthusiastic  partisan  of  the  great  Irish  general,  who  had 
beaten  one  marshal  after  another  back  past  his  college  walls, 
and  who  at  last,  sweeping  the  whole  Peninsula  clear  of  the 
French,  had  barred  the  gates  of  the  Pyrenees  behind  them. 
This  Irish  priest,  nurtured  by  the  noble  hospitality  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  had  his  natural  pride  in  claiming  to  be  of  the 
same  country  and  the  same  county  as  the  cold  hero  to  whom 
Providence  had  assigned  the  arduous,  tedious  task  of  their 
deliverance.  This  was  not  the  Duke's  way  of  taking  things ; 
but  no  doubt  he  believed  that  Dr.  Curtis  believed  it,  and  he 
always  said  he  was  "  a  very  honest,  loyal  man,"  who  had 
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"  acted  remarkably  well  throughout  the  war."  In  the  year 
1818,  after  an  absence  of  forty  years,  Dr.  Curtis  returned  to 
Ireland,  and  early  in  the  following  year  he  was  nominated  to 
the  See  of  Armagh,  lately  vacant  by  the  death  of  Doctor 
O'Reilly.  Thereupon  ensued  a  correspondence  between  their 
Graces,  which  is  a  valuable  and  interesting,  if  not  altogether 
gratifying,  illustration  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland  at 
the  period.  The  style  of  Doctor  Curtis  is  itself  a  study.  There 
is  a  Milesian  exuberance  and  suppleness  about  it,  restrained 
by  the  solemn  pace  and  ceremonial  homages  of  Castilian 
habit,  but  armed  and  accoutred  with  all  the  rhetorical  panoply 
of  Ciceronian  Latin,  according  to  the  Latin  tradition  of  the 
schools  of  Spain.  To  contrast  the  style  of  his  Grace  of 
Armagh  with  that  of  his  Grace  of  Wellington  is  simply  to 
exhibit  the  limits  of  the  English  language.  Never  was  style 
so  terse,  so  clear,  so  dry  as  the  Duke's — so  direct  to  the 
point,  so  wary,  so  uncompromising,  so  free  from  the  least 
tendency  to  effusion.  The  first  letter  in  the  correspondence 
is  a  letter  from  Dr.  Curtis  to  inform  the  Duke,  and  through 
the  Duke,  the  Government,  of  his  nomination;  and  to  say 
that  if  Ministers  had  any  objection  to  his  appointment,  the 
proper  time  was  come  to  urge  it  on  the  authorities  at  Rome. 

I  find  myself  called  upon  by  every  sentiment  of  gratitude  and  duty  to 
acquaint  your  Grace  (whose  goodness  and  humanity  will,  I  confide,  excuse 
this  my  unavoidable  intrusion)  that  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland 
have,  some  time  back,  applied  to  Rome,  and  made  what  is  called  a  postula- 
tion,  officially  praying  his  Holiness  to  appoint  me  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  in  the  room  of  the  late  M.  R.  Dr.  Richard  O'Reilly,  which  de- 
termination of  theirs  I  but  very  recently  discovered,  with  no  less  pain  than 
surprise,  as  it  had  been  taken,  not  only  without  my  consent  or  knowledge, 
but  contrary  to  the  absolute  refusal  I  had  previously  given  to  such  proposal 
when  made  to  me,  and  when  I  excused  myself,  alleging  my  advanced  age, 
and  other  disqualifications,  that  rendered  me  totally  unfit  for  such  a  charge. 
As  the  prelates,  however  (instead  of  acquiescing  in  my  reasons,  as  I  ex- 
pected), have  thought  proper  to  overrule  my  repugnance,  and  to  proceed  in 
their  design,  I  could  not  avoid  submitting,  without  downright  disobedience, 
arrogance,  and  contempt,  amounting  to  a  breach  of  duty. 

Yet,  as  I  doubted  if  said  prelates  had  made,  or,  in  existing  circumstances, 
could  venture  to  make  their  said  postulation  known  to  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment (which  I  could  wish  were  always  done  on  such  occasions),  I,  unawed 
by  agitators,  who  endeavoured  to  inflame  and  mislead  the  public  opinion, 
take  the  liberty  to  give  this  notice  of  it  to  your  Grace,  praying  you,  should  it 
appear  deserving  any  attention,  to  have  it  communicated  to  such  department 
as  you  may  deem  expedient  (but  keeping  the  whole  reserved  in  every  other 
respect),  to  the  end  that,  if  any  doubts  should  be  there  entertained  concern- 
ing my  principles,  connexions,  or  conduct,  the  nomination  made  in  my 
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favour  may  be  set  aside,  which  might  be  easily  effected  in  the  present  stage 
of  the  business,  and  without  the  smallest  complaint  on  my  part,  as  I  have  no 
desire  of  any  such  appointment,  although  it  has  been  insidiously  asserted  by 
some  here,  who  are  declared  and  popular  candidates  for  the  vacant  prelacy  ; 
nay,  and  it  has  even  appeared  in  our  public  papers  that  I  had,  in  this  affair, 
implored  government  patronage,  and  was  powerfully  supported  by  its  influence 
at  Rome,  where  I  have  never  yet  so  much  as  thought  of  applying. 

The  Duke  stupidly,  or  cleverly,  overlooks  the  point  of  this 
letter.  So  far  from  seeing  any  reason  for  objecting  to  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Curtis,  he  takes  it  to  be  a  case  in  which 
the  Government  should  support  the  postulation  of  the  bishops  ; 
and  he  writes  rather  cordially  in  consequence  to  the  Primate 
Elect  :-— 

London,  8th  Feb.,  1819. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  have  this  day  received  your  letter  of  the  4th  inst.,  and 
it  makes  me  very  happy  to  find  that  you  are  appreciated  as  you  deserve  in 
your  own  country  ;  and  that  it  is  wished  to  see  you  appointed  to  so  exalted 
and  important  a  situation  as  that  of  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

I  consider  this  appointment  to  be  so  honourable  and  advantageous  to  the 
country  that  I  have  requested  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  making  known  to 
him  what  I  thought  of  your  character  and  conduct  for  many  years  that 
I  have  known  you,  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  forward  the  wishes 
of  the  Roman 'Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.  I  don't  know  whether  he  can 
interfere,  or,  if  he  does,  whether  his  interference  will  be  of  any  use  to  you. 
But  it  can  do  no  harm  ;  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  me  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testifying  the  opinion  which  I  entertain  of  you. 

Believe  me,  &c., 

WELLINGTON. 

On  the  same  day  he  moves  Lord  Sidmouth,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Home  Department,  on  the  subject,  in  guarded  terms  : — 

This  Dr.  Curtis  was  head  of  the  Irish  College  at  Salamanca,  in  Spain.  I 
found  him  to  be  a  very  honest,  loyal  man  ;  and  he  behaved  remarkably  well 
throughout  the  war.  He  has  none  of  the  modern  notions  of  religion  or 
philosophy,  and  although  a  zealous  and  probably  a  bigoted  Roman  Catholic, 
he  is  not  inimical  to  the  British  Government,  and  in  my  opinion  there  is  no 
person  who  it  would  be  more  desirable  to  see  in  the  situation  to  which  it  is 
proposed  to  appoint  him. 

I  don't  know  whether  Government  can  or  will  interfere  in  this  appoint- 
ment, but,  as  Dr.  Curtis  has  written  to  me,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  make 
known  to  you  what  he  says,  and  what  I  think  of  him. 

Lord  Sidmouth  was  indisposed  to  move  in  the  matter,  and 
why  the  Duke  should  have  referred  to  him  is  not  obvious. 
In  business  involving  communication  with  the  See  of  Rome,  not 
the  Home  but  the  Foreign  Secretary  was  the  natural  organ  of 
Government.  All  that  the  Home  Secretary  could  or  would 
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do  was  to  refer  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  advice.  He  did  so, 
and  received  this  reply  from  his  Excellency : — 

Since  I  have  received  the  honour  of  your  Lordship's  letter  of  the  llth 
inst.,  with  the  enclosures  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  I  have  been  em- 
ployed in  making  inquiries  respecting  Dr.  Curtis,  the  proposed  Archbishop 
of  Armagh.  As  your  Lordship  justly  observes,  Government  cannot  interfere 
in  this  appointment ;  but  I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  elevation  of  Dr.  Curtis 
to  the  Archbishopric  is  very  satisfactory,  as  he  is  on  all  hands  admitted  to  be 
a  most  excellent  and  loyal  personage. 

This  letter  Lord  Sidmouth  enclosed  to  the  Duke,  with  the 
following  rather  detrimental  note  of  his  own : — 

I  received  the  enclosed  this  morning  from  Lord  Talbot.  There  can  now 
be  no  impropriety  in  intimating  to  Dr.  Curtis  that,  on  account  of  his  charac- 
ter, his  appointment  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  Archbishopric  of  Armagh  would 
be  viewed,  not  only  without  regret,  but  with  satisfaction,  by  the  Government 
here  and  in  Ireland. 

The  Duke  thereupon,  in  a  somewhat  subdued  tone,  wrote  to 
Dr.  Curtis : — 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  13th,  and  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
enclosing  the  copy  of  one  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  enclosing  one  from 
his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  It  will  be  satisfactory  to 
you  to  see  that  your  character  is  justly  appreciated. 

Meantime,  however,  Dr.  Curtis,  who  inferred  from  the  Duke's 
first  letter  that  his  Grace  had  communicated  with  the 
Foreign  and  not  the  Home  Minister,  had  expatiated  on  the 
incidents  of  that  contingency  in  the  following  elevated  and 
mellifluous  language  : — 

I  must  once  more  trespass  for  a  moment  on  your  Grace's  goodness,  sin- 
cerely to  assure  you  that  no  feelings  of  gratitude  were  ever  before  excited  in 
my  breast  similar  to  those  produced  on  receiving  so  unexpectedly  the  kind 
and  consoling  letter  with  which,  on  the  8th  inst.,  your  Grace  condescended 
to  honour  me,  notwithstanding  my  humble  sphere  in  life,  and  the  very 
exalted  station  you  occupy  with  so  much  dignity  in  your  own  and  every 
other  country  capable  of  distinguishing  unrivalled  merit,  and  amidst  the 
cordial  plaudits  of  an  admiring  world,  in  which  you  will  easily  believe  my 
poor  mite  is  never  wanting,  as  I  can  better  than  any  others  relate  the 
examples  of  kindness  and  humanity,  as  well  as  courage  and  heroism,  that  I 
frequently  observed  to  shine  forth  in  your  unparalleled  person  and  character. 
So  far,  at  least,  I  am  sure  I  may  venture  to  go,  without  offending  your 
delicacy  with  anything  in  the  shape  of  exaggeration  or  flattery,  which  your 
true  greatness  of  mind  must  always  despise. 

You  are  pleased  to  say,  my  Lord  Duke,  that  you  meant  to  inform  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  proposal  made  to  Rome  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland  for  having  me  appointed  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  that  Government  might  contribute  its  influence  to 
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have  the  matter  dispatched  ;  but  your  Grace  seems  to  doubt  whether  Govern- 
ment could  meddle,  or  whether  its  interference  would  be  of  any  service, 
adding,  however,  that  it  could  do  no  harm. 

I  beg  leave,  my  Lord  Duke,  humbly  to  offer  a  few  words  on  that  head, 
which  I  hope  your  Grace  will  not  consider  as  entirely  useless,  or  too 
officious.  I  most  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare  I  neither  do,  nor  ever 
did,  wish  for  such  nomination,  which  I  only  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning 
because  I  conceived  it  to  be  not  only  a  proper  mark  of  respect,  but  a 
downright  duty  I  owed  to  Government,  that  it  might  preclude  me,  or  any 
other  it  should  consider  as  really  objectionable,  for  a  situation  where  it 
must  be  fairly  owned,  much  good  or  evil  might  eventually  be  the  con- 
sequence ;  but  I  by  no  means  intended  to  solicit  the  support  or  influence 
of  Government ;  on  the  contrary,  I  stated  that  I  had  been  already  falsely 
charged  with  having  done  so,  by  certain  agitating  candidates  for  that 
prelacy,  and  that  in  the  public  papers,  with  a  view  to  inflame  incautious 
minds.  Yet,  in  justice  to  truth  and  duty,  I  cannot  help  assuring  your 
Grace  that  Government  can  always,  and  most  easily,  preclude  any  such 
obnoxious  appointments,  and  even  recommend,  with  a  total  certainty  of 
success,  a  good  and  well-deserving  subject,  whenever  it  finds  it  expedient 
to  do  so  ;  either  by  having  such  notice  publicly  or  secretly  given  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  of  this  country,  or  rather,  directly  to  the  See  of 
Eome ;  as,  in  both  places,  they  should  be  supposed  enemies  to  religion,  their 
own  interest,  and  common  sense,  as  well  as  disrespectful  to  the  Crown,  if 
they  persisted  in  appointing  suspected  persons,  however  learned  and  well 
qualified  in  other  respects  ;  and  for  this  purpose  Government  has  not  the 
least  necessity  for  a  veto  being  enacted,  which  (besides  being,  well  or  ill, 
hitherto  an  unpopular  measure)  does  not  give  to  ministers  in  such  appoint- 
ments half  the  power  they  can  employ  without  it,  and  without  alarming  any- 
body, so  that  it  be  done  with  prudence  and  unbiassed  equity.  Angry  times, 
and  hostile  sentiments,  that  but  too  long  prevailed,  are  happily  gone  by,  or 
retiring  fast,  never  more,  I  hope,  to  return  ;  in  spite  of  the  agitating  dema- 
gogues that  still  continue  to  perplex  us  with  their  unavailing  efforts,  and  who 
will  be  charged  to  the  general  account  as  a  sample  of  that  body  which  they 
vainly  endeavour  to  mislead. 

I  request  your  Grace  will  excuse  and  reserve  those  reflections,  to  which 
I  had  many  others,  and  much  more  important,  to  add,  but  that  I  have 
already  encroached  too  much  on  your  precious  time. 

Of  this  letter  it  will  be  observed  the  Duke  barely  acknow- 
ledges the  receipt,  and  takes  no  sort  of  notice  of  its  contents. 
He  was  evidently  becoming  more  and  more  disinclined  to 
commit  himself  in  the  matter.  But  Dr.  Curtis  had  formed 
an  opinion  as  to  his  duty  towards  the  Government  and  the 
Government's  duty  towards  him;  and  by  return  of  post  he 
puts  his  view  of  the  case  before  the  Duke  in  such  a  form  as 
absolutely  to  compel  his  Grace's  action.  After  acknowledg- 
ing the  Duke's  "goodness  and  powerful  interference,"  as 
manifested  in  the  Government's  approbation  of  his  conduct 
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as  a  good  and  loyal  subject,  and  its  consequent  acquiescence 
in  his  appointment,  lie  goes  on  to  say  : — 

I  beg  leave  to  transmit  for  your  Grace's  inspection  (should  you  deem  it 
worth  notice,  or  the  multiplicity  of  your  important  duties  permit),  an  open 
letter  addressed  by  me  to  the  Cardinal  employed  at  Rome,  as  Papal  Minister, 
for  the  despatch  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  this  country  ;  to  whom  I 
make  a  candid  statement,  among  other  things,  of  the  cogent  reasons  that 
impelled  me  to  inform  his  Majesty's  Government  of  the  nomination  made  in 
my  favour  by  the  Irish  Prelates,  lest  it  should  perhaps  be  approved  and 
carried  into  execution  without  Government's  concurrence  or  knowledge, 
which  I  should  consider  as  a  very  rash  and  irritating  measure,  besides  being 
a  breach  of  duty,  in  which  I  could  not,  in  honour  or  conscience,  take  any  part. 
I  lay  down  this,  and  some  other  salutary  maxims,  that  I  mean  to  follow  if 
appointed,  that  they  may  know  them  at  Rome,  as  absolutely  necessary  ;  and 
if  they  find  them  not  to  their  mind  (which  I  can  hardly  suppose,  from  their 
religious  integrity  and  knowledge  of  the  world),  they  may  reject  me,  and 
nominate  some  other  more  condescending  man. 

Should  the  letter  meet  your  Grace's  approbation,  I  beg  you  may  vouchsafe 
to  transmit  it  to  Lord  Castlereagh  (to  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  being 
slightly  known),  that  his  Lordship  may  have  it  forwarded,  if  not  judged 
improper,  and  delivered,  sealed  up,  to  its  address. 

It  will  appear,  at  least,  that  I  do  not  now,  nor  have  ever  heretofore 
called  on  Rome  for  any  appointment,  but  on  the  contrary,  I  prescribe  the 
conditions  on  which  alone  I  could  be  induced  reluctantly  to  accept  of  one  ; 
and,  indeed,  I  understand  that  others  who  have  availed  themselves  of  power- 
ful protectors  here  and  abroad,  are  more  likely  than  I  to  be  promoted  to 
Armagh,  notwithstanding  the  nomination  of  the  Prelates,  for  so  things 
are  often  managed. 

The  tone  of  this  letter,  alas  !  is  a  sad  illustration  of  the 
ecclesiastical  spirit  of  the  times.  One  should  not  wonder  at 
such  views  regarding  the  relation  of  the  Holy  See  and  secular 
governments  had  they  occurred  in  the  correspondence  of  a 
French  Abbe  of  the  previous  century,  but  who  would  dream 
of  finding  them  on  the  lips  of  an  elect  successor  of  S.  Patrick 
in  a  country  where  the  State  had  oppressed  and  was  oppres- 
sing the  Catholic  religion,  as  was  the  case  in  Ireland  !  On 
the  receipt  of  this  letter,  however,  the  Duke  at  last  took  the 
desired  action.  He  asked  Lord  Castlereagh  to  read  and 
forward  Dr.  Curtis's  letter  to  Rome;  and  he  announces  the 
result  in  the  following  cold  and  constrained  note  : — 

London,  15th  March,  1819. 
DEAR  SIR, 

Having  communicated  to  Lord  Castlereagh  what  had  passed  between  Lord 
Sidmouth  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  myself  respecting  you,  I  enclose  a 
note  which  I  have  received  upon  the  subject  from  Lord  Castlereagh. 

Ever,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

WELLINGTON. 
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[ENCLOSURE.] 

Cray  Farm,  Uth  March,  1819. 

Lord  Castlereagh  presents  his  compliments  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
has  the  honour  to  inform  him  ,that  his  Grace's  letter,  and  enclosure  from 
Dr.  Curtis,  have  been  forwarded  by  him  to  Cardinal  Consalvi,  and  the 
Doctor's  wishes  recommended  to  his  Eminence's  favourable  consideration. 

The  future  Primate  received  these  communications  within 
the  octave  of  S.  Patrick,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  producing 
a  befitting  reply.  This  is  it : — 

Dublin,  19th  March,  1819. 
MY  EVER  HONOURED  LORD  DUKE, 

Your  most  obliging  and  kind  letter  of  the  15th  instant,  enclosing  Lord 
Castlereagh's  note  to  your  Grace,  honours  me  beyond  measure,  as  well  by 
the  favour  itself  as  by  the  condescension  in  conferring  it  and  baffles  every 
effort  of  mine  suitably  to  express  my  gratitude. 

But  so  much  goodness,  together  with  the  unchangeable  and  daily  in- 
creasing regard  I  conceived  many  years  back,  on  the  most  solid  grounds, 
for  your  Grace's  person,  and  my  ardent  wish  to  see  your  unrivalled  merit 
and  glory  shine  in  their  native  splendour,  without  the  slightest  shade,  compel 
me  at  length,  though  reluctantly,  to  take  the  liberty  (which  I  should  not 
otherwise  have  done)  of  acquainting  your  Grace  with  what  I  confide  you  will 
excuse,  as  the  effect  of  cordial  esteem  and  genuine  sincerity. 

When  I  returned  to  this  country,  in  the  course  of  last  summer,  after  an 
absence  of  forty  years,  I  was  happy  in  finding  most  things  exceedingly 
improved  ;  but  I  observed,  with  extreme  disgust  and  pain,  that  your  name 
and  high  character  were  virulently  attacked  and  aspersed  by  people  of  all 
classes,  who,  I  naturally  expected,  would  have  endeavoured  to  exceed  the 
just  and  loud  eulogies  given  to  you  by  all  the  world  besides.  They  accused 
your  Grace  of  denying  and  despising  your  country,  and  the  county  Meath 
in  particular ;  of  receiving  with  contempt  their  cordial  address  and  offer  of 
erecting  to  you  a  more  magnificent  statue  than  Ireland  had  ever  before  be- 
held ;  of  voting  by  proxy,  when  absent,  against  Catholic  Emancipation  ;  and, 
in  fine,  of  having  latterly  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  a  violent  petition 
from  hence  to  the  same  purpose. 

I  laboured  hard  to  convince  them  (and  I  think  not  ineffectually)  that 
such  charges,  if  literally  true,  were  trifling,  and  totally  inadequate  to  account 
for  the  tone  of  asperity  and  dire  complaint  assumed  by  them  ;  and  that  they 
injured  their  own  cause  very  much,  as  well  by  having  hitherto  attempted 
to  support  it  by  insolent  and  intemperate  resolutions  and  addresses  as  by 
the  hostility  of  their  expressions  against  all  those  that  differed  from  them 
in  opinion  ;  but  that  the  said  charges  were,  besides,  absolutely  unfounded, 
or  misunderstood,  and  consequently  unjust  and  contumelious  ;  that  the  vote 
by  proxy,  alluded  to,  had  been  given  without  your  Grace's  knowledge, 
from  a  blank  you  had  left  signed  on  quitting  England — a  thing  customary 
among  Peers  in  minor  affairs  (for  so  I  had  really  been  informed  by  a  person 
that  knew  it  well),  and  that  your  presenting  the  late  petition  proved  nothing, 
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as  members  generally  consider  that  as  a  duty  when  called  upon,  whether 
they  themslves  mean  to  support  or  oppose  such  petitions  ;  that  your  Grace's 
liberal  sentiments  and  generous  mind  were  too  well  known  not  to  preclude 
the  most  distant  possibility  of  your  denying  or  despising  your  countrymen, 
or  undervaluing  their  patriotic  effusions  in  your  favour  ;  but  that  as  the 
Irish  are,  but  too  commonly,  a  violent,  rash,  inconsiderate  people,  who  (in 
their  public  meetings  particularly,  and  when  led  on  by  demagogues)  are 
apt  to  exceed  all  just  bounds,  they  should  not  be  surprised  that  every  wise 
and  good  man  will  be  very  cautious  in  declaring  himself  their  patrons  afford- 
ing too  easy  access,  or  seeming  to  adopt  their  gigantic  pretensions. 

I  strongly  enforced  all  these  and  many  other  reflections  by  numerous 
examples  of  your  Grace's  admired  conduct  on  the  continent,  but  particularly 
in  the  Peninsula  (of  which  I  was  better  qualified  to  speak,  as  a  near  witness, 
than  most  others),  where  your  unlimited  discretionary  command  rendered 
you  absolute  master,  to  act  as  you  thought  fit  and  follow  your  own  sentiments 
and  feelings,  but  where  your  humanity,  prudence,  liberality,  and  condescen- 
sion were,  and  ever  will  be,  no  less  universally  acknowledged  and  applauded 
than  your  splendid  victories  and  military  skill ;  all  which  happened  in  a 
country  torn  with  intestine  divisions  and  formidable  parties,  of  the  military, 
religious,  and  political  kind,  whom  you  found  means  to  liberate  and 
serve  indiscriminately,  without  offending  any  or  exclusively  adopting  their 
measures. 

These  and  other  like  reflections  made  a  great  impression  on  good  and 
generous  hearts,  such  as  the  Irish  generally  have,  who  immediately  preconised 
your  Grace  as  the  greatest  hero  that  the  present  or  any  former  age  ever  pro- 
duced ;  but  some  few  added  their  fears  that  you  are  about  to  tarnish  your 
glory  with  respect  to  Ireland  alone.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  never  entertain 
any  such  apprehension,  which  I  consider  as  absurd,  and  could  heartily  wish 
to  incline  all  my  countrymen  to  agree  with  me  in  this  favourite  sentiment.  I 
hope  your  Grace,  as  far  as  duty  and  honour  permit,  will  please  to  pay 
some  regard  to  their  number,  and  make  due  allowance  for  weakness  and 
prejudices. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain  most  respectfully,  my  Lord  Duke, 

Your  Grace's  most  obliged  faithful  humble  servant, 

P.  CURTIS. 

To  this  letter  the  Duke  appears  to  have  made  no  reply 
whatsoever.  Personal  apology  was  never  much  in  his  line. 
He  pursued  throughout  life  the  simple  rule  of  taking  care 
of  his  conduct,  and  letting  his  character  take  care  of  itself. 
To  the  state  of  Ireland  his  eyes  not  unfrequently  turned  with 
a  sense  of  weariness  and  despair.  'For  manifestations  of  public 
opinion  in  that  country,  especially  regarding  himself,  he  had 
a  supreme  contempt.  As  yet  he  was  hard  as  adamant  towards 
the  Catholic  claims.  He  believed  that  the  emancipation  of 
the  Catholics  would  involve  the  ruin,  first,  of  the  Church 
Establishment,  and  then  of  the  Union.  His  theory  of  the 
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Government  of  Ireland  was  the  garrison  theory ;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  were  kept  loyal  by  the 
connexion  of  Church  and  State  alone.  Instead  of  presenting 
the  Irish  Protestant  petition  in  a  merely  formal  way,  therefore, 
as  Dr.  Curtis  had  assumed,  he  willingly  gave  it  all  the  weight 
of  his  influence.  At  the  same  time  that  he  was  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  Primate-elect  on  the  subject  of  the  postulation 
to  Rome,  he  writes  to  Lord  Norbury  about  the  Protestant 
petition  thus  : — 

I  see  that  I  am  to  present  the  petition  from  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  I  will  do  with  pleasure.  I  have  been  long  out  of 
the  way  of  domestic  politics,  and  I  confess  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  to 
whom  the  new  lights  on  the  subject  of  the  Roman  Catholics  have  been  com- 
municated. 

Apart  from  the  Catholic  claims,  the  whole  portentous  con- 
dition of  the  country  was  manifest  to  his  mind.  Coming  from 
one  whose  words  were  always  so  well  weighed,  these  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Clancarty,  written  in  1821,  are  exceedingly 
significant : — 

I  agree  very  much  in  opinion  with  you  regarding  the  distress  in  Ireland. 
The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  want  of  provisions,  but  a  great  want  of  money 
to  buy  them.  If  a  few  more  of  the  landed  proprietors  had  done  what  you 
have  this  spring,  and  had  gone  over  to  look  at  their  properties  instead  of 
bravMng  and  balling  in  London,  the  distress  would  have  been  relieved.  I  am 
really  alarmed,  however,  about  the  state  of  Ireland.  A  population  of  seven 
millions,  increasing  in  an  immense  proportion,  without  employment  and  in- 
habiting a  country  which,  without  being  adequately  employed,  produces  a 
superabundance  of  everything  that  is  wanted  in  this  market,  and  this 
population,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  absentee  proprietors,  getting  in 
fact  nothing  in  return  for  the  produce  of  their  country  thus  consumed  in 
this,  appears  to  be  a  dangerous  phenomenon  in  political  economy. 

I  believe  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  last  call  of  the  Irish  population  on  the 
charity  of  their  English  countrymen  ;  and  we  shall  yet  have  something  more 
to  do  for  them  than  give  charity  balls  and  brawl  upon  distress. 

We  want  in  Ireland  the  influence  of  manners  as  well  as  laws.  How  we 
are  to  get  the  former  in  the  absence  of  nearly  all  the  landed  proprietors  is 
more  than  I  can  tell. 

Gradually,  his  mind  underwent  a  certain  change  on  the 
Catholic  question.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  adhered 
obstinately  to  the  policy  of  No  Surrender  until  after  O'Connell 
had  been  elected  for  Clare  County,  and  that  he  then  suddenly 
succumbed  before  the  apprehension  of  civil  war.  The  state  of 
Ireland,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  the  difficulty  of  conducting 
the  King's  Government  with  a  Cabinet  divided  on  such  a  sub- 
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ject,  had  long  convinced  him  that  a  permanent  settlement 
must  be  devised.  There  is  very  little  evidence  of  the  progress 
of  this  change  in  his  opinions,  excepting  a  hint  here  and  there, 
nothing  definite ;  until  at  last,  in  the  very  last  document  of 
these  volumes,  is  given  "  a  Memorandum  on  the  Case  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,"  exhibiting  the  whole  state  of 
his  mind  on  the  subject. 

This  paper,  which  is  in  reality  his  first  serious  step  on 
the  road  which  four  years  afterwards  led  him  to  propose  the 
unconditional  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  can  hardly  be 
fairly  judged  apart  from  the  correspondence  relative  to  the 
intervening  period,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  published 
in  the  course  of  this  year.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  will 
it  be  possible  to  understand  the  Duke's  whole  real  relation  to 
the  Catholic  cause.  The  pith  of  his  policy  in  1825  was  : 
Liberate  the  Catholic  laity  if  you  will,  but  suborn  their  hier- 
archy. The  hyperbolical  humility  and  supererogatory  loyalty 
of  Dr.  Curtis  did  not  affect  him.  He  regarded  the  Irish 
Catholics  as  a  theocracy,  and  in  order  to  make  the  laity  free 
citizens  he  held  that  the  link  between  the  laity  and  clergy 
must  be  severed.  Accordingly,  he  proposed  to  negotiate  at 
Rome  for  the  reduction  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Church  from  the 
rank  of  a  national  to  that  of  a  missionary  Church,  to  be 
governed,  not  by  bishops  with  settled  sees,  but  by  removeable 
vicars,  to  be  nominated  and  paid  by  the  British  Government. 
The  method  of  nomination  proposed  was  that  the  Government 
would  designate  two  names,  of  which  the  Pope  should  select 
one.  "Having  settled  these  measures  at  Rome,"  he  con- 
cludes, "  they  should  be  recognized  by  Parliament,  and  the 
same  Act  should  repeal  any  law  imposing  any  disability  upon 
a  Roman  Catholic."  Fortunately,  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  were  determined  not  to  have  their  civil  liberties  unless 
the  Church  had  her  liberties  too.  They  were  rash ;  they 
were  wrong-headed — that  is  evident ;  for  when  O'Connell  is 
prosecuted,  Dr.  Curtis  writes  to  congratulate  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  he  always  speaks  of  Catholic  agitators  as  the  very 
scum  of  the  earth.  But  in  the  end  the  magnificent  turbu- 
lence of  the  agitators,  while  observing  the  limits  of  the  law, 
and  only  wrenching  back  the  Constitution  into  its  original 
frame,  prevailed  over  King,  Lords,  and  Commons ;  and  the 
Clare  election  re-vindicated,  not  merely  the  political  privileges 
of  the  Catholic  laity,  but  saved  the  Church  of  S.  Patrick  from 
the  stigma  of  subjection  to  the  most  heretical  of  States. 
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iopic  Liturgies  and  Prayers,  translated  from  MS.  in  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum,  &c.     By  Rev.  J.  M.  RODWELL. 

Prayers  and  Baptismal  Offices,   and  Selections  from  the  Degua 
or  Hymnal  of  Jared.    By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Ro DWELL. 

T 1 1HEE-E  is  one  thing  among  many  others  for  which  the 
JL  Anglican  theory  makes  no  provision.  We  mean  the 
discovery  of  fresh  patristic  documents.  The  full  significance 
of  this  difficulty  is  not  simply  measured  by  the  chance  that  in 
some  monastery  in  the  East  a  fresh  manuscript  of  S. 
Athanasius  might  be  discovered  containing  a  prayer  to  Our 
Lady.  It  might  be  answered  that  we  must  wait  for  the 
occurrence  before  we  can  make  use  of  it.  But  the  bare  pos- 
sibility of  the  event  points  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  theory 
is  as  much  based  upon  the  fluctuations  of  criticism  as  the 
most  extreme  Protestant  view.  Nay  the  Anglican  is  far  more 
dependent  on  that  foundation  than  the  Bible  Christian,  for 
the  canon  is  closed  for  ever,  while  the  Fathers  of  the  first 
four  centuries  are  ever  receiving  unexpected  additions. 
The  most  elementary  acquaintance  with  their  literary  history 
is  a  proof  of  this  assertion.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
Anglicanism,  boldly  and  impudently  illogical  as  it  is,  could 
not  have  existed  before  the  time  of  Charles  I.  Then  S. 
Clement  and  S.  Ignatius  were  discovered.  Both  were  com- 
pletely lost  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  latter  was  partially 
published  in  Latin  in  1495 ;  but  till  the  Greek  was  discovered 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  fifteen  epistles  were  so  mingled 
together,  false  and  true,  that  it  was  impossible  to  disentangle 
them.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Christian  world  then 
possessed  nothing  undoubtedly  genuine  of  Christian  antiquity 
older  than  the  year  180,  which  may  be  assigned  as  the  date  when 
S.  Irenaeus  wrote,  except  the  Pastor  of  Hermas,  S.  Polycarp's 
Epistle,  and  the  Apologists. 

The  Magdeburg  centuriators  had  a  clear  field  for  imagination 
till  the  time  of  S.  Irenasus.*  It  was  not  before  Baronius,  with 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Vatican  at  his  disposal,  had,  by  dint  of 
stupendous  labour  and  long  continuous  thought,  created 

*  S.  Irenreus  became  bishop  A.D.  177. 
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ecclesiastical  history,  that  anything  like  a  connected  view  of 
that  period  could  be  obtained.  His  own  pathetic  expression 
that  he  "  trod  the  winepress  alone "  is  sufficient  to  show  what 
it  cost  him,  and  the  frequency  with  which  in  the  early  history 
he  was  obliged  to  make  a  later  Father  throw  light  on  the  two 
first  centuries  is  a  proof  that  it  was  rather  by  the  assumption 
of  the  identity  of  the  Church  in  all  ages,  than  by  what  would 
strictly  be  now  called  scientific  proof,  that  he  so  marvellously 
succeeded.  His  success  is,  indeed,  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  his 
assumption,  but  not  a  proof  which  is  strictly  historical.  It 
as  really  a  stroke  of  genius  in  him  to  tell  the  history  of  the 
hurch  year  by  year  by  forcing  pagan  history  to  throw  light 
on  Christian  annals ;  but  for  the  period  to  which  we  refer  he  is 
Imost  as  much  indebted  to  Roman  historians  as  to  Christian 
athers. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  documents  in  question,  there 
was  no  possibility  of  a  scientific  history  of  Christianity 
as  it  existed  at  that  early  time ;  for  the  absolute  necessity 
or  universality  of  Episcopacy  at  that  period  could  not  be 
proved  from  contemporary  Fathers.  The  Apologists,  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  heathens,  could  not  be  expected 
to  say  much  of  Christian  doctrine.  S.  Polycarp  is  but  a 
scanty  basis  for  the  Catholic  truth.  As  for  Hermas,  the 
mystic  who  calls  the  Church  an  old  woman,  and  whose 
doctrine  is  so  vague  that  he  has  with  some  plausibility 
been  considered  by  turns  an  Ebionite  and  an  Adoption- 
ist,  could  not  be  of  great  use  in  ascertaining  the  creed 
of  Rome  in  the  second  century.  There  were  fragments  in 
Eusebius,  but  if  he  stood  alone  he  could  not  furnish  a 
connected  view  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  Apos- 
tolical canons,  indeed,  were  known,  yet  could  hardly  be 
accounted  genuine  in  the  face  of  the  condemnation  of  Pope 
Gelasius,  while  the  Constitutions  and  the  Pseudo-Dionysius 
could  only  mislead  men  to  mistake  what  was  really  a  picture  of 
the  Church  of  the  third  and  perhaps  the  fourth  centuries  for  a 
likeness  of  sub-apostolic  times.  If  we  go  back  to  the  first 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  the  Reformation  itself, 
materials  for  a  knowledge  of  the  creed  of  primitive  times 
from  the  Fathers  alone  were  still  more  scanty.  In  the  year 
of  grace  1500,  the  history  of  the  ante-Nicene  period  could 
hardly  be  called  chaos ;  it  would  be  more  true  to  say  that  it  did 
not  exist.  Eusebius  first  appeared  in  1544,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria in  1550,  and  S.  Irenaeus  in  1526.  Of  these  Fathers, 
manuscripts  of  course  existed;  but  instead  of  being  found,  like 
the  Scriptures,  in  every  monastic  library,  they  were  so  rare  as 
to  be  practically  uDknown.  The  Church  went  on  for  centuries 
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without  a  possibility  of  knowing  her  own  history  previous  to 
the  Council  of  Nicsea.  It  would  have  been  impossible  then  to 
appeal  to  the  Fathers  of  the  first  four  centuries,  for  they  did  not 
exist  in  sufficient  number  to  speak  for  themselves.  This  of 
itself  is  enough  to  show  that  our  Lord  never  meant  them  to  be 
a  standard  of  doctrine.  The  Fathers  alone  could  never  have 
been  intended  to  be  a  rule  of  faith.  It  is  ludicrous  to  suppose 
that  to  be  the  rule  of  Christian  faith  which  is  so  fluctuating 
and  so  inacessible.  It  is  curious  to  speculate  what  can  be  the 
feeling  of  a  logical  Anglican  (if  such  there  be)  when  he  is 
watching  the  turns  of  the  controversy  on  the  genuineness 
of  the  Ignatian  epistles.  His  trembling  faith  is  hanging  on 
a  Greek  word  or  a  various  reading.  The  fact  is  that  Angli- 
canism is  as  much  the  child  of  modern  criticism  as  Strauss's 
"  Life  of  Jesus. "  It  is  a  mere  branch  of  the  rationalism  which 
substitutes  the  written  document,  Bible  or  Father,  for  the 
living  Church.  This  is  not  a  calling  of  names  to  point  a 
sentence  or  an  epigram.  A  set  of  respectable  English 
clergymen  in  the  year  1868  go  to  work  in  the  teeth  of  every 
existing  Church  whatsoever,  to  reconstruct  Christianity  out  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  first  four  centuries,  and  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  since  an  event  which  they  call  the  division  of  the 
East  and  West,  all  churches  for  the  last  thousand  years, 
including  their  own,  have  been  in  the  wrong.  Such  men  are 
simply  rationalists  if  they  continue  in  their  position.  The 
ritualist  is  a  latitudinarian  dressed  in  cope  or  chasuble. 

Things  went  on  smoothly  for  a  time,  till,  to  the  discomfiture 
of  Anglicanism,  Petavius  proved  that  the  Fathers  themselves 
required  an  interpreter.  The  selfsame  arguments  which 
the  Anglican  brings  against  his  fellow-Protestant's  theory  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Bible  alone,  recoil  against  himself. 
The  cry  of  "the  Fathers  alone  are  the  standard  of  the 
Catholic  Faith "  involves  an  absurdity  the  same  in 
kind,  and  greater  in  degree,  for  they  require  even  more 
interpretation  than  the  Scriptures.  It  is  singular  that 
Bull,  in  his  answer  to  the  great  Jesuit,  in  attempting  to  clear 
the  ante-Nicene  Fathers  of  unsound  statements,  has  himself 
fallen  into  the  Subordinatianism  which  has  been  exploded  for 
fifteen  hundred  years,  as  leading  to  the  idea  that  the  Son, 
though  of  one  Nature  with  the  Father,  is  His  subordinate  in 
Person.  It  is  a  perilous  thing  to  say  that  the  Father  is  "  greater 
in  authority,"  even  though  the  obnoxious  word  be  inter- 
preted "  origin."*  It  must  be  dangerous  for  a  man  to  take  his 
faith  from  the  Fathers  when  Father  Newman,  a  man  as  learned 

*  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  iv.  2,  1. 
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as  Bull,  and  with  tenfold  his  genius,  took  the  same  view  in  one 
of  his  earlier  Protestant  works.*  Even  Mr.  Liddon,  though 
elsewhere  he  shows  himself  superior  to  the  miserable  school  to 
which  he  belongs,  has  been  forced,  in  his  defence  of  Bull,  to 
use  the  distressing  words  that  the  Son  f  "  is  inferior  to  the 
Father  in  the  order  of  Divine  subsistence.""  It  is  too  late  to 
add  that  the  Son  "  is  identical  with  the  eternal  intellectual 
life  of  the  Most  High,"  if,  as  a  derived  being,  that  is,  as 
a  Person,  He  is  inferior.  Anglicans  are  thus  going  back  to  a 
theology  which  has  been  expelled  from  the  Church,  because  it 
has  been  found  wanting,  and  leaves  her  side  naked  to  the 
attacks  of  Arianism.  To  this  day  Bull  is  defended  against 
Petavius  by  certain  German  rationalists,  such  as  Baur.  J  In 
this  way  Bull  himself  is  an  unconscious  and  unwilling  witness 
to  the  great  lesson  conveyed  by  Father  Newman's  essay  on 
Development,  the  absolute  need  of  the  living  Church  to 
interpret  the  Fathers.  It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  speak 
of  that  most  remarkable  book.  We  only  notice  it  lest  any 
one  should  suppose  that  anything  which  we  have  to  say  does 
away  with  the  need  of  a  theory  of  development.  The  Catholic 
Church  in  England  owes  many  things  to  Father  Newman, 
and,  amongst  others,  it  is  owing  to  his  unrivalled  patristic 
learning  and  to  his  genius,  that  a  set  of  facts  which  in 
Germany  have  been  used  with  fearful  effect  against  Christi- 
anity, in  England,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  acquired  for  the 
Catholic  faith.  A  very  foolish  letter,  to  which  accident  gave 
notoriety,  once  called  Father  Newman  a  Germanizer.  Its 
author  could  have  known  nothing  either  of  Germany  or  of 
Father  Newman.  Of  all  the  men  of  mark  in  England,  not 
one  owes  less  to  Germany  than  he.  Arnold,  Stanley,  Carlyle, 
Mansell,  even  Pusey,  have  been  made  by  a  literature,  of  a 
knowledge  of  which  there  exists  not  a  trace  in  his  works. 
He  is  a  genuine  son  of  Oxford,  brought  up  on  Aristotle,  not  on 
Kant.  He  is  the  product  of  a  university,  the  very  idea  of 
which  has  disappeared  from  amongst  us  —  a  place^  not  simply 
of  education  for  competitive  examinations  in  the  civil  or  any 
other  service,  but  where  men  have  leisure  to  study  and  to 
think.  At  the  same  moment  that  Kuhn  was  engaged  on  his 
"  Christliche  Dogmatik  "  at  Tubingen,  Newman  was  writing 
his  essay  on  Development.  In  the  memorable  1845  —  a 


*  He  calls  the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  a  truly  Scriptural 
tenet.  —  Arians,  chap.  i.  sect.  5. 

t  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  351.  We  should  be  sorry  if  our  readers  consider 
this  blot  as  a  fair  specimen  of  a  book  which  deserves  a  longer  notice. 

J  Tubingen  Theologische  Quartalschrift.     1850. 

VOL.  x.  —  NO.  xx.   [New  Series.]  z 
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year  which  many  of  us  can  never  forget — two  men  so  ut- 
terly different  in  education,  in  mind,  and  in  country,  were 
occupied  on  the  same  subject;  but  Kuhn's  book  was  an 
answer  to  Baur,  and  bears  traces  of  the  influence  of  Hegel, 
even  while  it  answers  him.  Newman  had  absolutely  no  guide 
but  his  conscience,  his  intellect,  and  his  learning.  He  too, 
"  trod  the  winepress  alone ; "  and,  considering  his  antecedents, 
it  was  more  of  a  religious  agony  for  him  than  for  Cardinal 
Baronius.  Petavius  had  preceded  him  in  tracing  out  the  facts, 
but  the  learned  Jesuit  contents  himself  with  stating  first  that 
the  language  of  ante-Nicene  Fathers  is  faulty  ;  secondly,  that 
their  mind  was  orthodox.  He  does  not  attempt  any  theory  to 
account  for  the  anomaly.  Newman's  theory  of  development 
is  original;  as  for  the  facts,  he  has  mastered  them  himself, 
and  his  clever  handling  of  them  bears  witness  to  his  mastery. 
There  may  be  different  opinions  of  the  truth  of  his  particular 
theory  ;  and,  to  be  perfectly  candid,  we  are  inclined  to  consider 
it  incomplete  ;  but,  as  to  the  facts,  he  has  acquired  them  per- 
manently for  the  Church.  We  may  look  upon  it  as  proved 
beyond  dispute  that  the  early  Fathers  alone,  without  a  living 
authority,  are  not  sufficiently  explicit  to  be  by  themselves  the 
instructors  of  Christians  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
These  facts  Dr.  Pusey  has  utterly  ignored.  Yet,  after  all,  he 
must  know  perfectly  well  that  the  selfsame  arguments  which 
he  brings  to  prove  that  the  Fathers  did  not  believe  in  Tran- 
substantiation  would  also  prove  that  they  did  not  believe  in 
the  Consubstantiality  of  the  Divine  Word.  In  reality  they 
prove  neither. 

It  was  necessary  to  premise  this,  lest  it  should  be  thought 
that  the  facts  which  call  for  some  theory  of  development  have 
lost  their  force  on  account  of  other  facts,  to  which  we  now 
advert.  No  discovery  of  fresh  documents  could  prove,  for 
instance,  that  some  passages  of  S.  Justin  which  we  now  possess 
are  orthodox  in  language.  Passages  hitherto  unknown  would 
only  prove  that  he  contradicted  himself;  which  would  not 
make  him  a  better  witness.*  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  to 
say  that  we  firmly  believe  that  the  progress  of  modern 
criticism  and  discovery  tends  to  show  that  far  more  early 
proof  can  be  found  of  the  existence  from  the  beginning  of 
the  doctrines  which  are  exclusively  Eoman  than  has  been 
hitherto  supposed.  For  instance,  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  Philosophumena  of  Hippolytus  has  filled  up  a  gap  in 
the  history  of  the  ante-Nicene  period  enormously  to  the 

*  We  need  hardly  say  that  we  fully  believe  that  S.  Justin's  idea  was 
sound. 
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advantage  of  the  claim  of  Rome.  If  it  had  been  discovered 
in  1845,  Father  Newman  would  have  had  much  stronger 
proofs  than  he  has  adduced  of  ante-Nicene  Theology. 
Above  all,  with  that  document  before  him,  Dr.  Milman  ought 
to  have  seen  that  Rome  was,  not,  as  he  thinks,  flung  out  of  the 
circle  of  Christian  thought,  but  the  centre  of  the  theology  of 
the  Church,  and  Mr.  Ffoulkes  might  perhaps  have  been  saved  a 
great  deal  of  nonsense  about  the  West  taking  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  from  the  East.*  Again,  the  discovery  of  the  Nisibene 
hymns,  published  by  Dr.  Bickell  at  Leipsic,  has  proved  that 
S.  Ephrem  believed  in  and  taught  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. We  are  about  in  this  article  to  comment  on  certain 
newly-discovered  ^Bthiopic  hymns,  which  are,  it  is  true,  of  far 
less  importance,  yet  throw  a  considerable  light  on  the  early 
worship  of  our  Lady  in  Abyssinia.  They  were  first  published 
by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Rodwell,  an  Anglican  clergyman  and  a 
learned  Orientalist.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  same  gentleman, 
of  whom,  for  his  soul's  sake  as  well  as  for  his  kindness,  we 
heartily  say  te  Utinam  noster  esset !"  we  are  enabled  to  present 
our  readers  with  a  new  hymn  from  the  same  source.  We 
will  first  attempt  to  fix  the  time  of  its  composition,  and  then 
comment  on  and  complete  an  argument  used  by  Father 
Dalgairns  in  his  essay  prefixed  to  the  "  Lives  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Desert." 


In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
His  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
one  God.  And  now  ive  will  write 
the  praises  of  our  Lady,  and 
Mother  of  God,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
to  whom  prayer  and  petition 
shall  be  offered,  by  the  children  of 
Baptism,  world  without  end. 
Amen. 

Thou  shalt  be  named  the  Beloved 
One,  0  thou  blessed  among  women. 
Thou  art  that  second  Chamber  which 
is  called  the  Holy  of  Holies,  wherein 
were  the  tables  of  the  Covenant  of 
the  ten  (I)  commandments,  writ  by 
the  finger  of  God,  who  of  old  made 
announcement  to  us,  by  the  iota, 
which  is  the  first  letter  of  the  name 


of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who 
took  flesh  of  thee,  without  change, 
and  became  the  Mediator  of  the 
new  covenant  by  shedding  his  Holy 
Blood,  to  purify  believers  and  to 
purchase  a  holy  people. 
Pray  for  us,  0  Holy. 

Wherefore  we  all  will  magnify  thee, 
0  our  Lady,  pure  Mother  of  God, 
at  all  times ;  ive  will  pray  and 
look  up  to  thee,  that  ive  may  find 
compassion  with  the  Lover  of  Man- 
kind. 

The  Ark  that  was  all  covered  with 
gold,  and  made  of  incorruptible  wood, 
shall  picture  to  us  Him  who  was 
God  the  Word,  and  being  God,  be- 


"  Christendom's  Divisions,"  p.  72. 
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came  man,  without  change  or  sepa- 
ration, pure  and  incapable  of  cor- 
ruption, equal  with  the  Father. 

Who  took  flesh  from  thee  without 
stain  to  the  Godhead. 

Over  the  Sanctuary  were  the 
Cherubim  painted  with  the  painting 
of  God  the  Word,  who  took  flesh 
from  thee,  0  pure  One  without 
change,  that  He  might  be  the  for- 
giver  of  our  sins,  and  the  blotter  out 
of  our  iniquities. 

Thou  art  that  pure  chest  of  gold 
in  which  was  laid  up  the  manna, 
that  bread  which  came  down  from 
Heaven,  and  the  Giver  of  life  to  all 
the  world. 

Thou  art  that  candlestick  of  gold 
which  didst  bear  the  shining  Lamp, 
all  times  a  light  to  the  world,  Light 
of  light,  without  beginning,  very  God 
of  very  God,  who  was  made  man  of 
thee  without  change,  and  at  His  coin- 
ing gave  light  to  us  who  dwell  in 
darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death, 
and  guided  our  feet  into  the  way  of 
peace,  in  the  mystery  of  His  holy 
wisdom. 

Thou  art  that  golden  censer  which 
bore  the  coals  of  blessed  fire,  which 
He  who  shall  forgive  our  sins  and 
do  away  transgression  took  of  Thee, 
—Who  is  God  the  Word,  Who 
became  man  of  thee,  who  ascended 
up  to  His  Father,  as  incense  from 
an  honourable  distilment. 

Garden  of  pleasures,  garden  of 
joy,  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
the  saints  ere  the  world  was  made, 
planted  with  large  trees  for  adornment, 
kept  by  Cherubim  and  Seraphim, 
one  of  whom  visited  thee  from 
Heaven,  and  said  in  the  holy  House 
(Betamakedasa),  Blessed  art  thou 
of  women,  and  blessed  the  fruit  of 
thy  womb.  The  Holy  Ghost  shall 
come  upon  thee,  and  the  Power  of 


the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee, 
for  that  which  shall  be  born  from  thee 
shall  be  a  Light  to  all  the  world. 

Thou  art  the  sweet-smelling  flower 
that  sprang  up  from  the  root  of 
Jesse. 

The  rod  of  Aaron,  that  budded 
though  unplanted  and  unwatered, 
such  art  thou,  0  Mother  of  Christ, 
our  very  God,  who  came,  without 
human  father,  and  wrought  salva- 
tion. 

All  the  saints  shall  say  to  thee 
as  is  their  due,  Pray  for  us,  0  thou 
that  art  full  of  grace.  Thou  shalt 
be  exalted  above  Archbishops,  ho- 
noured greatly  above  Prophets.  In 
thee  is  majesty  of  aspect  exceeding 
the  majesty  of  Cherubim  and  Sera- 
phim. Thou  art  truly  the  glory  of 
our  race,  and  the  petitioner  for  life 
to  our  souls.  Pray  for  us  to  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  strengthen  us 
in  the  right  faith,  even  in  the  faith 
of  Him,  and  to  bestow  compassion 
and  mercy  upon  us,  and  to  forgive 
us  our  sins  in  the  multitude  of  His 
mercy. 

The  crown  of  our  glory,  and  be- 
ginning of  our  salvation,  and  founda- 
tion of  our  purification  is  in  the 
Virgin  Mary,  who  is  the  Mother 
of  God,  of  the  Word  which  became 
Man  for  our  salvation,  when  at 
length  He  who  was  perfect  God  be- 
came very  man,  and  therefore  that 
Virgin  bare  him  miraculously.  Who 
can  set  forth  the  might  of  that  birth  ? 

For  by  His  own  will,  and  in  the 
good  pleasure  of  His  Father,  the 
Holy  Ghost  came  forth  and  saved 
us. 

Great  is  the  glory  of  thy  virginity. 

0  Mary — perfect  Virgin — thou 
hast  found  grace.  The  Lord  is  with 
thee.  Thou  art  the  Ladder  seen  by 
Jacob  which  reached  from  earth  to 
Heaven,  and  by  which  the  angels  of 
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God  were  ascending  and   descend- 
ing. 

Thou  art  that  wood  which  Moses 
saw  in  the  flame  of  fire,  when  the 
wood  was  not  consumed. 

The  Son  of  God  descended  and 
dwelt  in  thy  womb,  and  the  fire  of 
His  divinity  consumed  not  thy  body. 

Thou  art  that  field  in  which  seed 
was  not  sown,  and  yet  living  fruit 
came  forth  from  thee. 

Thou  art  the  treasure  which 
Joseph  purchased,  and  found  therein 
the  precious  pearl,  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  carried  in  thy  womb,  and 
whom  thou  didst  bear  into  the 
world. 

Rejoice,  0  Mother  of  God,  thou 
joy  of  Angels. 

Rejoice,  O  pure  one,  foretold  by 
prophets. 

Rejoice,  for  thou  hast  found  grace, 
the  Lord  is  with  thee. 

Rejoice,  for  thou  hast  received  the 
message  of  the  Angel  of  Joy  to  the 
whole  world  !  rejoice,  0  Mother  of 
the  world's  Creator. 

Rejoice,  for  thou  art  worthily 
called  "  full  of  grace."  Rejoice,  0 
Mother  of  God.  Rejoice,  thou  who 
deliverest  the  living,  in  the  salvation 
of  all  who  live. 

Rejoice,  thou  who  didst  suckle 
with  milk  Him  who  nourisheth  all 
creation.  Rejoice,  0  Holy  one, 
Mother  to  all  who  live.  To  thee 
do  we  look  up.  Pray  for  us. 

0  Virgin,  0  Holy,  0  Mother  of 
the  Lord.  Rightly  art  thou  called, 
she  who  hath  wondronsly  borne  the 
King  :  A  mystery  abode  on.  thee  for 
our  salvation.  Let  us  keep  silence, 
for  we  cannot  express  it  aright,  on 
account  of  the  dignity  of  the  Bene- 
factor, for  the  manifold  marvel  of 
the  appearance  of  the  Word  of  the 
living  Father,  who  descended  upon 
Mount  Sinai  and  gave  the  law  to 


Moses,  and  shrouded  the  top  of  the 
mountain  with  cloud  and  with 
smoke,  with  darkness  and  with 
whirlwind  (naphs.)  ;  and  by  the 
sound  of  the  voice  of  trumpets, 
which  struck  those  who  stood  by 
with  fear. 

He  it  was  who  came  down  unto 
thee,  0  Mountain  that  didst  speak 
in  humility,  even  the  lover  of  men, 
who  was  made  man  of  thee  without 
change,  a  perfect  body,  rational,  like 
us  in  soul,  in  which  dwelt  the 
wisdom  of  God,  became  perfect  man 
in  order  that  He  might  save  man 
and  pardon  his  sins,  and  cause  him 
to  dwell  in  Heaven,  and  return  to 
his  former  abode,  in  the  multitude 
of  His  compassion  and  mercy. 

Ineffable  is  the  dignity  of  the 
Virgin  !  for  the  Lord  elected  her, 
came  and  dwelt  in  her,  even  He  who 
had  dwelt  in  light,  to  which  dark- 
ness approacheth  not,  was  borne  in 
her  womb  nine  months — even  the 
Invisible,  the  Inscrutable — and  she 
bare  him,  Mary  a  virgin  still. 

This  is  the  stone  which  Daniel 
the  prophet  saw,  that  was  cut  out  of 
the  lofty  mountain  without  hands — 
the  Word  which  proceeded  out  from 
the  Father  came  and  was  incarnate  of 
the  Virgin,  with  no  human  parent, 
and  saved  us. 

Thou  art  the  pure  Branch,  and  the 
faithful  vessel  of  the  right  faith  of 
our  holy  Fathers,  0  holy  Mother  of 
God,  pure  Virgin  who  hast  borne  to 
us  the  Word  of  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ,  who  came  to  save  us. 

Thou  art  .the  Mother  of  the  Light, 
the  honourable  Mother  of  the  Lord, 
who  didst  bear  the  unseen  Word, 
and  after  bearing  Him  didst  remain 
a  virgin.  Praise  and  benediction 
shall  be  given  thee. 

Where  is  the  tongue  that  shall  be 
able  to  utter  what  should  be  said  of 
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thee,  O  Virgin  Mother  of  the  Word 
of  the  Father  !  Thou  hast  become  the 
throne  of  the  King  whom  the  Cheru- 
bim do  bear.  We  will  call  thee 
blessed,  0  Blessed  One,  and  will  re- 
member thy  name  to  all  generations, 
0  fair  Dove,  Mother  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

Rejoice,  Mary,  mother  and  hand- 
maid !  for  Him  who  is  in  thy  womb 
shall  angels  worship,  cherubim 
adore,  and  seraphim  without  ceasing 
outspread  their  wings  and  say,  This 
is  the  King  of  glory.  He  hath  come 
to  forgive  the  sins  of  the  world  in 
the  greatness  of  His  mercy. 

All  the  Heavenly  hosts  exclaim, 
Blessed  art  thon  ;  thou  art  a  second 
Heaven  upon  earth ;  the  Portal  of 
the  East ;  Mary  the  Virgin  ;  a  pure 
star  and  the  Bride  of  the  Father; 
the  Father  looked  down  out  of  Heaven 
and  beholding  none  like  thee,  sent 
His  Only-begotten,  and  He  became 
Man  of  thee. 

All  generations  shall  call  thee 
blessed — thee  only,  0  our  Lady, 
Mother  of  God. 

Great  things  and  marvellous  shall 
they  speak  concerning  thee,  0  thou 
City  of  God  ;  for  thou  hast  been  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  Word  of  the 
Father. 

All  the  kings  of  the  earth  shall 
come  to  thy  light,  and  the  people  to 
thy  brightness,  0  Virgin  Mary.  All 
generations  shall  call  thee  blessed 
and  shall  worship  Him  who  was 
born  of  thee  and  shall  magnify  Him. 
Thou  art  that  very  cloud  which  has 
caused  the  waters  of  the  rain,  a  type 
of  the  Only-begotten,  to  appear  to 
us 

Rejoice,  0  thou  intellectual  Garden, 
wherein  Christ  the  Second  Adam 
made  His  abode 

Rejoice,  0  thou  pure  Star,  adorned 


with  all  the  beauty  of  Praise.  He 
hath  come  and  taken  flesh  of  thee. 

Rejoice,  0  Bush,  which  the  fire  of 
his  Deity  did  not  consume. 

Rejoice,  0  Handmaid,  Mother  and 
Virgin,  thou  second  Heaven,  who 
didst  bear  in  the  flesh  Him  who 
rideth  upon  the  Cherubim  and  Sera- 
phim  

The  ark  was  she  of  one  Person  of 
the  Holy  Trinity.  She  was  that 
Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  Prophets, 
and  the  abode  of  joy  to  all  the 
Saints 

Let  us  sanctify  Mary  as  the  Mother 
of  God,  because  in  the  city  of  David 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
was  born  of  her.  So  all  we,  these 
Thy  believing  people,  will  call  Mary 
blessed,  for  she  was  Virgin  and 
Mother  at  once.  Rejoice,  0  pure 

Virgin  free  from  stain Let  us 

celebrate  the  mystery  which  hath  been 
revealed  to  us,  for  He  who  had  not 
been  incarnate  became  man  ;  He  who 
had  no  beginning  had  a  commence- 
ment ;  He  who  had  no  day,  had  a 
day  assigned  Him  ;  the  unknown  was 
revealed,  the  invisible  seen,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God  became  the  man 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  we  adore  and 
praise.  Amen. 

All  the  hosts  of  spiritual  angels, 
the  flames  of  fire,  cry  aloud  and 
speak  one  to  the  other.  The  Seraphim 
say  "  Holy,"  and  the  Cherubim  say 
"  Praiseworthy,"  and  the  Raphael 
say  "  Blessed  "  God  Almighty.  They 
open  their  lips,  and  lift  up  the 
thought  of  their  hearts,  and  open  the 
eyes  of  their  hearts  and  say  with  one 
accord  and  one  voice,  "  Holy,  Holy, 
Holy,  is  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.  Right 
full  are  the  heavens  and  earth  of  the 
sanctity  of  His  Glory." 

We  all  glorify  Thee,  0  Lord,  with 
our  mouth  and  lips,  and  wholly  exalt 
Thy  name  that  Thou  mayest  keep  us  all 
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the  livelong  day,  and  by  night  vouch- 
safe us  light — Thou  Lord,  who  de- 
stroyed not  the  world. 

Show  us  quickly  now,  0  Lord, 
Thy  compassion  and  mercy,  this  day 
and  this  night. 

We  will  make  our  plaint  and  cry 
to  Thee  evermore,  that  Thou  have 
mercy  and  compassion  upon  us,  even 
as  a  father  hath  mercy  and  compas- 
sion on  his  son. 

Recompense  us  not  after  the  work 
of  our  hand,  and  remember  not  our 
offences  and  wrong,  for  Thou  hast 
created  and  formed  us.  And  we 
know  not  the  day  of  our  death  when 
Thou  wilt  call  us  hence.  We  come 
unto  Thee.  There  is  none  that  can 
save  us  and  be  our  surety.  We  are 
the  work  of  Thy  hands.  Destroy  us 
not. 

Deliver  us,  0  Lord  our  God,  from 
the  ill  of  suffering  and  affliction  and 
penury  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
Grant  us,  O  Lord,  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge, that  we  may  know  and  under- 
stand the  Salvation  of  our  souls. 

We  ask  and  beseech  Thee,  0  Lord, 
to  look  on  us  in  Thy  mercy,  and  do 
Thou  cover  us  under  the  shadow  of 
Thy  wings  :  protect  us  with  the 
shield  of  Thy  Son  ;  fortify  Thou  us 
with  Thy  might,  0  Prince  of  the 
Angels. 

Send  us,  0  our  Lord  and  merciful 
Lord  of  the  Watcher  Angels,  who 


slumber  not,  that  they  may  save  us 
from  the  might  of  our  foe  and  from 
the  contentions  of  the  devil,  who  ever 
more  assaulteth  us. 

Cause  us  to  hear,  0  Lord,  the 
accents  of  the  angels  and  the  an- 
nouncements of  the  holy  Prophets, 
that  we  may  know  and  understand 
the  things  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Uplift  our  heads  and  drive  away 
from  us  all  our  foes  and  enemies,  and 
put  to  shame  the  evil  of  death,  and 
let  him  swiftly  flee  from  us,  and  let 
Thine  angels  come  to  show  us  Thy 
compassion  and  mercy. 

Show  Thyself  to  us  and  speak  tc 
us,  0  Lord,  as  Thou  didst  show  Thy- 
self and  speak  to  Abraham  Thy  be- 
loved. .  .  . 

And  didst  cause  to  come  down  a 
lamb  as  the  ransom  of  Thy  servant 
Isaac — and  to  Moses  Thy  servant — 
sending  to  him  the  angel,  whose 
name  is  Gabriel,  who  appeared  to 
him  in  a  flame  of  fire  in  the  Bush, 
and  spoke  to  him  in  the  pillar  of 
cloud. 

And  Michael,  and  madest  him  Thy 
people's  guide  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  didst  deliver  him  from  the  hand 
of  Pharaoh. 

In  like  manner  manifest  Thyself 
to  us,  and  speak  to  us  secretly  as  in 
dreams  of  the  night,  that  we  may 
praise  thee,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost  for  ever.  Amen. 


It  is  evident  on  the  most  cursory  perusal,  that  this  is  a  re- 
markable hymn  in  itself.  It  is,  however,  more  remarkable  by  the 
locality  in  which  it  is  found.  Here  is  a  hymn  of  glowing  devotion 
to  our  Lady,  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  of  unexceptionable 
orthodoxy  on  the  subject  of  the  Incarnation,  found  in  the  midst 
of  the  semi-barbarous  and  wholly  Jacobite  Church  of  Abyssinia. 
Its  importance  will  be  seen  at  once  from  the  position  of  that 
Church  towards  the  great  Patriarchal  See  of  Alexandria. 
Abyssinia  was  converted  in  the  time  of  S.  Athanasius.  Its 
first  bishop,  S.  Frumentius,  was  consecrated  by  his  hands. 
Ever  since  then  it  has  been  held  in  what  may  be  called  abject 
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submission  to  Alexandria.  To  this  very  day  the  Abuna  or 
Metropolitan  is  a  Copt,  sent  by  the  Coptic  Church.  Its  state 
is  a  proof  among  many  that  the  supremacy  of  Rome  is  the 
condition  of  the  freedom  of  individual  Churches.  The  Pa- 
triarchal See  tyrannized  over  Abyssinia,  and  to  that  slavery  is 
owing  its  present  wretched  state.  So  absolutely  dependent 
was  the  Christianity  of  Abyssinia  on  Alexandria,  that,  when 
the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  was  for  any  reason 
interrupted,  the  Abyssinian  hierarchy  was  more  than  once  on 
the  point  of  being  extinguished.  So  great  was  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  Monophysite  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  that  when, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  the  Abyssinian  emperor,  and  Abuna, 
with  the  Caliph  of  Egypt,  entreated  the  occupant  of  S.  Mark's 
chair  to  allow  of  the  consecration  of  more  than  seven  bishops,  as 
a  measure  absolutely  necessary  for  the  existence  of  religion,  the 
patriarch  refused  on  the  very  plea  that  if  they  had  ten  bishops 
they  might  set  up  an  independent  metropolitan  see.*  In  such 
a  state  of  things  the  Church  of  Axum  was  an  absolute 
copy  of  the  condition  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria.  It 
had  no  life  of  its  own,  and  reflected  simply  the  dominant 
party  in  Alexandria.  This  being  the  case,  the  hymn 
throws  light  on  many  things.  We  have  in  it  a  specimen  of 
the  common  popular  teaching  of  the  See  of  S.  Mark.  There 
is  an  obscure  tradition  that  the  addition  of  the  latter  clause 
of  the  "  Hail  Mary "  was  first  used  in  Alexandria.  If  it 
can  be  made  out,  as  we  believe,  that  this  hymn  was  pro- 
bably composed  before  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  this 
tradition  becomes  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  The  men 
who  could  sing  "All  the  saints  shall  say  to  thee,  as  is 
thy  due,  '  Pray  for  us,  O  thou  that  art  full  of  grace,'  '• 
come  very  near  to  the  "  Hail  Mary."  It  must  thus  be  thrown 
much  further  back  than  the  sixteenth  century,  where  even 
Mabillon  places  it. 

Besides,  however,  its  positive  witness  to  the  early  invoca- 
tion of  our  Lady,  the  hymn  also  throws  light  on  an  important 
question.  How  are  we  to  explain  the  presence  of  a  remark- 
able devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  existing  in  Churches  so 
heterodox  as  the  Jacobite  ? 

On  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  where  the  wildest  and  most 
popular  form  of  Eutychianism  prevailed ;  among  the  more 
decorous  and  intellectual  Monophysites  of  Antioch  and  Alex- 
andria ;  in  Abyssinia,  where  Christianity  is  so  disfigured  as 

*  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patr.  Alex.  p.  510.  For  curious  and  much  earlier  instances, 
which  must  have  some  foundation,  vide  "  Assemanni  Bibl.  Or.,"  i.  362  ; 
Neale's  "  Church  of  Alexandria,"  ii.  197. 
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to  be  susceptible  of  corruption  by  Judaism,  we  find  the  same 
devotion  to  Mary.  There  is  to  us  something  mournfully 
fascinating  in  the  old  Church  tones  lingering  among  the 
descendants  of  the  wild  Gaianites,  and  amid  the  degraded 
usurpers  of  S.  Cyril's  throne.  It  is  as  if  the  spirit  of 
S.  Gregory  the  Illuminator  was  still  hovering  over  the  fortress 
monasteries  of  Armenia,  and  as  if  S.  Ephrem  refused  to  leave 
his  old  haunts  in  further  Syria.  But  putting  aside  our  deep 
compassion  for  these  ruined  churches,  the  question  has  a 
scientific  interest.  It  is  instructive  to  see  what  becomes  of  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  Christianity  when,  instead  of  developing, 
they  have  been  arrested  in  their  growth,  turned  aside,  per- 
verted, or  corrupted.  At  this  moment,  however,  we  are  only 
concerned  with  the  origin  of  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
among  the  Jacobites.  We  answer  unhesitatingly  that  it 
springs  from  a  time  previous  to  their  separation  from  the 
Church,  that  is,  to  the  fourth  (Ecumenical  Council.  To  establish 
such  a  conclusion,  we  must  be  content  to  follow  patiently  and 
carefully  a  long  examination  into  the  various  steps  of  the 
scientific  evolution  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation. 

First,  it  is  evident  that  the  best  way  of  ascertaining  the 
date  of  a  dogmatic  document  is  to  ascertain  to  what  period  the 
expressions  of  doctrine  contained  in  it  belong.  Not  only  the 
presence  of  terms  which  did  not  begin  to  be  used  before  a 
certain  period,  but  still  more,  the  absence  of  words  which 
violently  agitated  the  Church  at  a  particular  time  is  to  be 
noticed.  Thus,  Professor  Hefele  proves  that  the  Ignatian 
epistles  belong  to  the  time  when  the  separation  between 
Judaizing  and  Docetic  Gnostics  had  begun,  but  was  not  con- 
summated. In  other  words,  the  state  of  doctrine  in  the 
epistles  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Christian  consciousness  in 
the  time  of  S.  Ignatius. 

In  such  an  investigation  a  word  may  be  of  importance.  In 
the  Ignatian  controversy  a  vast  deal  turned  on  the  occurrence 
of  the  term  "  silence"  in  connection  with  God;  and  every  scholar 
will  remember  how  the  whole  question  has  been  settled  by  the 
discovery  made  through  the  "  Philosophumena,"  *  that  the 
word  was  as  old  as  Simon  Magus.  Now  it  is  evidently  pos- 
sible to  apply  these  principles  to  our  hymn. 

It    is    essentially   a    dogmatic    hymn,f    and    in    some    of 


"  Philosophumena,"  173. 

t  We  have  used  the  word  hymn  throughout,  though  we  are  informed  that 
there  is  no  metre.  The  term,  however,  is  applied  to  the  Trisagion  and  the 
Gloria  in  Excelsis,  and  to  the  compositions  of  Marius  Victorinus  Afer. — 
Gallandius,  viii.  p.  199. 
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its  parts  reads  more  like  a  creed  than  a  chant.  It  is  meant 
to  teach  the  people  of  Abyssinia  the  doctrine  of  the  Incar- 
nation, as  well  as  devotion  to  our  Lady;  and  the  two  are 
so  woven  together  as  to  be  inseparable.  We  will  therefore 
examine  one  by  one  the  various  dogmatic  expressions  in  it, 
till  we  arrive  at  the  most  modern,  and  thus  ascertain  the 
earliest  date  to  which  the  document  can  be  assigned.  After 
that  we  will  see  what  positive  or  negative  evidence  can  be 
found  by  which  we  can  fix  the  latest  period  at  which  it  could 
have  been  written.  We  must  thus  enter  somewhat  at  length 
into  the  development  of  that  great  doctrine.  We  have  high 
authority  for  throwing  it  back  earlier  than  has  been  sup- 
posed. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  century  Gnosticism  was  fairly  ex- 
pelled from  the  West.  It  had  been  a  long  and  very  dangerous 
struggle.  Gnostic  doctrines  appear  to  us  wild  and  fantastic 
because  the  Church  has  now  so  thoroughly  taught  the  world 
her  concept  of  God  that  every  other  looks  absurd  by  its 
side.  It  took,  however,  a  long  time  before  this  was  effected. 
The  appearance  of  Christianity,  bursting  suddenly  on  the 
world,  had  acted  as  a  tremendous  stimulus  to  thought, 
and  all  over  the  East,  where  it  was  fast  penetrating  into 
regions  now  but  little  known  to  us,  earnest  thinkers  of  every 
kind  tried  to  arrange  this  new  religion  with  their  previous 
views  and  ideas.  It  is  not  wonderful  if,  on  the  sudden 
rush  of  this  heavenly  light,  men  half  awake  mingled  the  old 
dreams  of  the  long  night  with  the  real  world  thus  revealed 
to  their  gaze.  The  most  curious  part  of  the  phenomena  of 
Gnosticism  is  the  exceeding  variety  of  its  doctrines,  whilst 
their  moving  principle  is  one.  Simultaneously  and  without 
collusion,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  Persia  attempt  to  leaven 
Christianity  with  their  systems.  Christianity  would  not  be 
leavened  by  them,  but  if  they  have  any  truth  in  them  must 
leaven  it.  The  Church  opposed  them  in  various  ways.  It 
was  a  contest  about  the  principles  rather  than  about  the 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Was  faith  or  was  intellect 
to  be  the  moving  principle  of  the  Christian  soul  ?  All  the  fine 
arts  as  well  as  logic  were  employed  in  defence  of  the  heresy. 
The  poetry  of  the  Sibylline  Books  is  full  of  insidious  hexameters, 
calling  Christ  eternal  God,  yet  insinuating  Gnosticism.  Valeii- 
tinus  and  Btardesanes  set  Gnostic  hymns  to  music,  and  precious 
gems  are  often  found  engraved  with  Basilidian  emblems.  In 
Alexandria,  the  great  mart  of  thought,  the  vast  Exchange  of 
the  intellectual  world,  where  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  met  to 
mingle  and  to  barter  ideas,  the  members  of  the  Catechetical 
school  disarmed  Gnosticism  by  allowing  the  right  principle  of 
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which  it  was  the  counterfeit.  Clement's  perfect  Christian 
is  a  Gnostic ;  he  grasps  the  faith  with  his  intellect,  reconciles 
it  with  what  is  true  in  natural  religion,  and  seeks  to  unite  in  an 
intellectual  system  the  various  parts  of  what  is  revealed.  In 
the  West  Gnosticism  was  met  and  vanquished  by  other  means. 
In  Gaul  S.  Irengeus  treated  it  more  roughly.  He  unmasked  its 
immorality  and  its  dishonest  organization  of  secret  societies. 
Above  all  he  grappled  with  its  monstrous  error,  and  showed 
its  opposition  to  the  truth.  The  authority  of  Rome  was 

ore    efficacious   than    the    intellect   of   Alexandria.       How 

idely  known  and  sorely  felt  by  heretics  was  the  Eoman 
ilaim  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  as  even  Protestants 

ve  seen,  is  proved  by  the  anxiety  of  the  author  of  the 
Clementines  to  exalt  S.  James  above  S.  Peter  as  an  opponent 
of  Marcionite  Gnosticism.*  The  Western  Church  thoroughly 
succeeded  in  casting  out  the  venom  which  still  continued  to 
convulse  the  East. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  principles  alone  of  Christianity,  but 
it  was  also  the  Christian  concept  of  God  which  was  attacked 
by  Gnosticism.  However  widely  separated  are  Gnostic  sects  in 
their  origin,  in  locality,  and  in  their  views  of  God,  they 
agree  in  one  thing,  in  the  doctrine  of  Emanation.  Whether 
in  the  Manichean  Dualism  of  the  Ophites,  or  the  thoroughly 
Gnostic  Valentinian  view  of  God  as  the  great  Thinker,  of 
whom  all  other  beings  are  thoughts,  or  in  the  half  Christian, 
half  Judaic  Basilides  whose  God  is  an  abstract,  incommunic- 
able Essence,  Gnosticism  agrees  in  one  thing — in  the  view  that 
what  we  should  call  God's  attributes,  and  the  Divine  Persons 
in  Him,  are  a  series  of  beings  generated  out  of  Him,  and  are 
hypostatized  emanations  from  Him.  The  theological  work 
therefore  of  the  last  half  of  the  second  century,  was  the 
scientific  establishment  of  the  truth  that  in  God  the  attributes 
and  the  Divine  Hypostases  are  not  really  distinguished  from 
His  Essence.  This  is  the  actus  purus  of  S.  Thomas.  This  is  the 
truth  which  is  affirmed  when  we  say  that  God  is  the  Absolute ; 
and  when  by  a  condescension  of  Divine  love,  He  through 
His  attributes,  or  as  one  of  the  Divine  Persons,  enters 
into  relations  with  creatures,  He  still  continues  to  be  essen- 
tially the  Absolute.  This  truth  was  scientifically  won  for 
the  world  at  that  early  period  of  Christianity. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 
So  thoroughly  had  the  Church  succeeded  in  making  the 

*  Dorner,  Entwickelimgsgeschichte,  note,  p.  340.  The  author's  words 
are :  The  Roman  Episcopate,  in  which  already  the  Christendom  of  the 
heathen  world  began  to  consolidate  itself,  as  its  central  point. 
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minds  of  men  realize  this  truth,  that  in  its  excess  it  produced 
Patripassians  and  Sabellians.  These  two  forms  of  one  heresy 
were  much  more  simultaneous  than  it  was  formerly  supposed. 
From  the  Philosophumena  it  appears  that  Sabellius  was  ex- 
pelled from  Kome  about  218,,  whilst  hitherto  the  time  of  his 
greatest  influence  has  been  placed  about  259.  There  were 
therefore,  simultaneously,  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  two  classes 
of  the  same  kind  of  heretics,  both  laying  down  as  the  basis  of 
their  teaching  the  view  that  God  being  absolutely  One,  there 
can  be  no  interior  relations  in  Him,  no  distinction  in  His 
inner  life.  Of  these,  the  Patripassians  held  that  the  Eternal 
Father  was  incarnate  and  suffered  on  the  cross.  By  a  strange 
inconsistency,  they  attributed  change  to  God.  As  long  as  all 
the  Godhead  changed  together,  they  seemed  to  think  that 
change  did  not  interfere  with  His  simplicity.  The  less 
religious  but  more  logical  Sabellians  considered  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost  to  be  distinctions  external  to  the  essence  of 
God,  indicating  relations  in  which  the  Monas  stood  to  other 
beings.  These  were,  what  the  Germans  would  call,  successive 
momenta  of  the  life  of  God.  Not,  however,  from  Praxeas  or 
Sabellius  came  the  great  danger  to  the  faith  during  this 
period  of  restless  intellectual  activity.  There  was  a  third 
section,  the  party  of  intellect  and  science,  strong  by  its 
popularity  and  by  the  brilliant  talents  and  position  of  its 
leader  Hippolytus,  backed  by  Origen  in  Alexandria  and 
Tertullian  in  Africa,  claiming  to  be  exclusively  the  Roman 
school,  and  already  well-deserving  of  the  cause  of  orthodoxy 
by  its  opposition  to  Noetus  and  Sabellius.  They  started 
from  a  right  principle,  that  the  Godhead  was  One,  and  yet 
that  there  were  real  distinctions  in  God.  The  Christian 
consciousness  of  the  Church  was  too  strong  for  Sabellius. 
From  the  very  first,  the  Church  had  taught  that  God 
Himself  was  Incarnate,  and  that  God  Incarnate  was  not 
the  Father  but  the  Son.  There  were  distinctions  then  in 
God ;  where  were  they  to  be  found  ?  The  answer  of  men  who, 
if  mere  natural  ability  and  great  learning  constitute  greatness, 
were  without  doubt  the  greatest  Christian  thinkers  of 
the  time,  was  as  follows.  There  is  a  real  distinction  between 
Essence  and  Hypostasis ;  the  one  great  Absolute,  Incom- 
prehensible, and  Infinite  Essence  possesses  its  Logos  of  One 
Substance  from  all  eternity,  undistinguished  from  it,  for  in 
God  there  is  no  real  distinction  between  Thought  and  Thinker ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  creating  objects  outside  God,  that  same 
Logos,  without  ceasing  to  be  God,  became  hypostatized,  as 
thoughts,  when  silence  is  broken,  become  words.  There  was 
then,  according  to  Hippolytus,  a  real  distinction  even  in  time 
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etween  the  Essence  of  God  and  the  Logos  hypostatized  at  the 
moment  of  creation.  Invented  as  was  this  theory  for  an  orthodox 
purpose,  that  is,  to  express  a  real  distinction  in  God,  with- 
out impairing  the  Unity  of  Essence,  it  had  great  plausibility, 
easily  as  we  now  see  its  profound  error.  It  required  all  the 
firmness  of  Popes  Zephyrinus  and  Callistus  to  keep  steady  the 
wavering  course  of  Christian  thought,  and  to  expel  from  the 

shools  the  erring  tendency  of  scientific  theology.    In  the  face 
an  outcry   that    they   were    favouring    Sabellianism,  they 
aintained  what  was  called  the  Monarchy  of  God.     S.  Callistus 
ticipated  by  eleven  centuries  the  definition  of  the  numerical 

.nity  of  God,  which,  till  the  discovery  of  the  Philosophumena, 

ras  supposed  to  have  first  authoritatively  taken  place  at  the 
Fourth  Lateran  Council.*  The  Father  and  the  Son  are  EV,  One 
Thing,  the  Absolute  Godhead,  f  In  other  words,  there  is  no 
distinction  between  Essence  and  Person.  There  is  a  real 
distinction  between  Father  and  Son,  but  each  is  wholly 
and  entirely  the  One  Absolute  God. 

Such  was  the  contest  which  was  going  on  in  Rome  in  the 
first  years  of  the  third  century,  a  struggle  more  important 
than  all  the  parts  of  the  great  world-drama  which  was 
being  played  out  —  than  the  victory  of  Severus  over 
Pescennius  Niger  and  his  triumphal  procession,  than  German 
inroads,  and  the  squabbles  of  Geta  and  Caracalla,  or  the 
oriental  religion  of  Elagabalus,  or  the  last  fight  of 
gladiators,  or  any  other  of  the  thousand  events  with 
which  men's  thoughts  and  tongues  were  occupied.  What 
was  defined  then,  forms  part  of  our  thought  of  God  now. 
It  is  not  however  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
but  of  its  effect  on  that  of  the  Incarnation,  that  we  are 
going  to  speak. 

The  development  of  that  great  doctrine  is  commonly  said 
to  have  occupied  the  Church  in  the  fifth  century.  Christian 
thought,  however,  cannot  thus  be  mapped  out  and 
classified.  It  follows  a  method  of  its  own,  not  to  be  antici- 
pated by  human  logic.  It  is  an  organic,  living  whole, 
and  like  a  majestic  tree  grows  altogether.  As  Christian 
doctrine  was  delivered  whole  to  the  Apostles,  and  from  them 
to  the  Church,  no  one  part  can  be  developed  without  an 
effect  on  the  others.  Thus,  though  the  Gnostic  controversy  was 


*  V.  p.  145  of  F.  Newman's  translation  of  S.  Athanasius. 

•j-  OUK  dXXo  tlvai  TraTfpa,  aXXo  de  utov,  ej/  $£  icai  TO  avrb  vTrdp%tiv.  Philo- 
soph.,  ix.  12.  He  also  said  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  were  TO  -jrvtv^a 
adiaiptrov.  Both  Dollinger  and  Hagemann,  men  of  diametrically  opposite 
schools,  have  shown  with  great  ability  the  inconsistencies  of  Hippolytus. 
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principally  occupied  with  the  concept  of  God,  yet  the  works 
of  S.  Irenaeus  contain  much  about  the  God- man.  Gnostic 
teachers  were,  as  a  whole,  Docetic,  and  each  of  them  had 
something  to  say  about  Christ.  Valentinus  makes  His  Passion 
to  be  a  type  of  the  world-spirit ;  Basilides  ascribes  to  Him  the 
power  of  sinning.  With  all,  He  was  but  one  among  many 
^Eons.  S.  Irena3us  restores  Him  to  His  proper  place,  the 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  one  final  cause  of  all  creation,  the 
central  point  on  which  the  whole  universe  turns.  This  he 
could  not  be,  unless  He  was  Very  God.  It  was  the 
Patripassian  movement,  however,  which  had  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  march  of  doctrine.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise, for  that  view  has  a  most  remarkable  affinity  with  many 
later  forms  of  Eutychianism,  and  for  this  reason  many  expres- 
sions which  look  as  though  they  belonged  to  the  fifth  century 
are  to  be  found  in  ante-Nicene  Fathers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  of  the  peculiar  views  of 
the  Logos  held  by  Hippolytus  was  to  cut  off  the  Essence  of 
God  from  all  share  in  the  Incarnation.  The  greatest  impulse 
to  Christian  speculation,  however,  came  from  the  enunciation 
of  the  truth.  Clear  above  all  the  hubbub  of  controversy,  like 
a  trumpet  giving  no  uncertain  sound,  rose  the  voice  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff.  It  was  the  intelligible  word  of  command 
amidst  the  din  of  battle, — "  I  only  know  of  one  God,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  no  other,  who  was  Incarnate  and  suffered." 
Thus,  again,  the  fifth  century  was  anticipated. 

"  The  Divine  Essence "  (irvtvfjLa),  St.  Callistus  continues, 
"  which  was  Incarnate  in  the  Virgin,  was  not  a  different 
(essence)  from  the  Father,  but  one  and  the  same."  In  other 
words,  ' '  through  His  appearance  in  the  flesh,  the  Son  has 
not  lost  His  connection  with  the  Father,  or,  to  use  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  :  though  the  Son  has  become 
of  one  substance  with  man,  He  still  remains  of  one  substance 
with  the  Father."  * 

Not  only  did  the  Pope  declare  in  equivalent  terms  the 
6,uoov(nov,  but  he  saw  its  bearing  on  the  Incarnation.  The 
tradition  of  Rome  was  ahead  of  that  of  other  churches  by 
several  centuries.  It  is  simply  ludicrous  to  regard  the  West 
as  behind  the  East  in  theological  science.  If  theology  were, 
as  Dr.  Milman  considers  it,  a  matter  of  blood,  he  would  have 
to  account  for  the  fact,  how  the  early  Popes,  being  Greeks, 
lost  (according  to  his  hypothesis)  the  power  of  speculation, 
which  he  considers  to  belong  to  their  race.  The  real  diffe- 
rence between  the  East  and  West  is,  that  the  East  had  a 

*  Philosoph.,  285-289.     Hagemann,  Die  Komische  Kirche,  122. 
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strange  facility  for  raising  and  quarrelling  about  theological 
questions,  while  the  West  had  the  power  of  deciding,  and 
deciding  them  right.  A  Greek  on  the  throne  of  Rome 
acquired  a  supernatural  power  of  seeing  what  was  to  be 
believed. 

What,  however,  concerns  us  at  present,  is  to  note  how 
perfect  already  is  the  enunciation  of  the  Incarnation. 
Enough  has  already  been  said  to  show  how  clear  and  con- 
sistent with  itself  was  the  view  of  the  Roman  Church  long 
before  it  emerged  from  the  Catacombs.  Historically  speaking, 
it  looks  like  a  strange  vaticination  by  which  questions,  which, 
according  to  ordinary  laws  of  development,  could  only  arise 
centuries  afterwards,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  did  arise  then, 
were  anticipated  by  the  Holy  See.  Theologically  speaking, 
it  is  infallibility.  What  neither  Alexandrian  metaphysics  nor 
Antiochene  logic  could  divine  was  taught  at  Rome.  From 
the  want  of  observing  these  facts,  many  documents  respecting 
the  Incarnation  which  have  been  declared  spurious  are  now 
with  great  probability  restored  to  the  ante-Nicene  era,  and, 
above  all,  one  bearing  intimately  on  the  subject  before  us. 
We  allude  to  the  fragments  of  Hippolytus  against  Beron, 
preserved  by  Anastasius,  and  rejected  by  so  great  an  authority 
as  Father  Newman.  We  should  not  venture  to  oppose  him  if 
we  were  not  supported  by  the  authority  of  a  great  German 
critic.  So  advanced,  or,  to  use  technical  language,  developed, 
seems  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Hippolytus  that  many  have 
supposed  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  before  the 
Monothelite  controversy.  We  can  only  echo  the  words  of 
Corner : — 

"At  this  point,  therefore  (of  the  Noetic  heresy),  it  first 
became  clear  that  even  now  it  was  necessary  to  oppose  the 
arjO£7rrov,  avaXXtowrov,  aavyxyrov  of  the  two  natures,  although 
not  in  these  precise  terms,  to  those  who  aimed  at  bringing  the 
Father  and  Humanity  to  perfect  unity  without  distinction  in 
Christ.  At  a  higher  stage  the  very  question  which  now  occu- 
pied the  Church  in  relation  to  the  Father,  was  raised  again  in 
relation  to  the  Logos.  But  this  position  of  the  matter  being 
properly  understood,  the  chief  objection  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  Hippolytus' s  work  against  Beron  must  have  fallen  to 
the  ground  of  itself."* 

We  may  take,  then,  the  doctrine  of  Hippolytus  as  a  proof  of 
the  style  of  the  teaching  of  a  cultivated  Christian  priest  of  the 
third  century  on  the  Incarnation.  There  is  this  peculiarity 
about  that  remarkable  man,  that,  except  in  the  expression  of  his 

*  Dorner,  Entwickelungsg.,  i.  p.  535. 
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own  subordinationist  views,  his  language  is  pious.  He  is  full  of 
feeling  about  the  divine  condescension,  about  the  Passion,  and 
about  Our  Lady.  The  scientific  Hippolytus  is  very  different 
from  the  preacher  on  the  Theophania.  It  may  be  that  his 
devotion  to  Mary  won  for  him  his  final  submission  to  the  Holy 
See,  of  which  we  have  a  tradition  in  Prudentius. 

There  are  many  expressions,  then,  which  look  as  if  Hippo- 
lytus had  realized  the  whole  doctrine  of  S.  Leo's  letter  to 
Flavian.  The  Logos  in  the  Incarnation  is  perfect  God  and 
perfect  Man.  Each  nature,  however,  remains,  and  preserves 
its  own  manner  of  working ;  and  these  natures  are  without 
change  and  without  confusion.  Here,  then,  we  have  two 
natures  and  two  operations,  and  so  far  the  fragment  might 
have  been  written  by  S.  Leo,  or  even  by  some  Pope  after  the 
controversy  on  the  "  energies  "  had  begun.  Yet  on  a  closer 
inspection,  Hippolytus  falls  short  of  S.  Leo's  doctrine.  In 
the  grand  letter  to  Flavian,  each  nature  works  in  common 
with  the  other;  each  is  active.*  Room  is  left  for  the  freedom, 
though  not  the  independence,  of  the  human  element.  In 
Hippolytus  its  co-operation  with  the  divine  is  expressly  denied. 
It  is  put  on  as  a  garment,  and  used  as  an  instrument.  With 
him  the  human  nature  has  not  only  no  person  of  its  own, 
which  is  true,  but  he  nowhere  expresses,  what  is  also  true, 
that  the  Divine  Logos  acted  as  a  Person  to  it.  Everywhere  in 
him  God  does  human  things  through  the  humanity,  a  perfectly 
true  statement,  yet  incomplete,  unless  it  is  expressed  that  the 
point  of  union  between  the  two  natures  is  the  Personality  of 
the  Word  imparted  to  the  human  nature.  Otherwise  no  room 
is  left  for  human  freedom,  for  a  perfectly  selfless  humanity 
could  only  have  the  instinctive  freedom  of  an  animal.  Since 
it  had  no  Ego  of  its  own,  it  must  have  a  divine  Ego,  for  per- 
sonality of  some  kind  is  a  necessary  condition  to  human  liberty. 
But  there  is  no  proof  that  Hippolytus  realized  the  fact  that 
the  divine  hypostasis  acted  as  the  personality  of  the  human 
nature.  The  full  moral  idea  of  personality  is  so  thoroughly 
Christian,  so  new  to  the  Pagan  world,  that  though  it  existed 
from  the  first  in  the  Apostolic  teaching,  all  the  judgments 

*  Compare  S.  Leo— Agit  utraque  forma,  cum  ulterius  communionequod  pro- 
prium  est ;  verbo  scilicet  operante  quod  Verbi  est,  et  carne  exequente  quod  carnis 
est  (Hefele,  Conciliengeschichte,  ii.  340) — with  Hippolytus  :  QtorrjTi  p'tv  TO. 
Qlia  Sia.  TTJQ  avrou  TravayiaQ  trnpxroc,  OVK  ovra  0vcm  TTJQ  aapicbg  tvtpyStv' 
avdpujTrorrjTict  TO.  avQp&Triva,  OVK  ovra  <j>vati  QtoTijrog,  avo-^y  -Kaayuv  QsortjTog. 
(Gallandius,  ii.  469.)  Hippolytus  saw  very  properly  that  identity  of  opera- 
tion would  imply  identity  of  natures,  but  did  not  see  further  that  co-operation, 
which  he  classes  with  identity,  did  not  involve  the  same  inconvenience. 
(Fragment  V.,  p.  468.)  His  was  a  defective  rather  than  a  wrong  view. 
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which  it  implies  were  not  present  to  many  Christian  minds  till 
long  afterwards.  To  say  that  no  Christian  doctor  had  these 
judgments  before  him  at  that  early  time,  would  be  to  assert 
what  cannot  be  proved.  To  deny  that  S.  Callistus  would  have 
expressed  them,  if  the  question  had  been  put  to  him,  would  be 
untrue.  Yet  nothing  shows  that  Hippolytus  was  conscious  of 
them.  He  says  that  the  divine  and  human  coalesced  into  one 
hypostasis,  which  is  by  no  means  saying  that  the  divine  Word 
was  from  the  first  the  Person  of  the  human  nature.  His  notion 
of  hypostasiswas  much  more  the  conception  of  a  thing  which  ter- 
minated and  completed  the  human  nature,  a  true  concept  which 
is  often  found  in  the  later  schoolmen,  but  which  is  rather  the 
metaphysical  view  of  a  subsistence  than  the  whole  moral 
notion  of  an  Ego.  The  human,  according  to  him,  is  held  toge- 
ther and  mastered  rather  than  governed  as  a  moral  being  by 
the  Word.  At  this  stage,  then,  of  the  doctrine,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  arrived.  He  had  a  clear  view  of  the  existence  of 
two  natures.  He  also  saw  that  there  was  an  intimate  link 
between  them,  so  that  the  divine  could  act  through  the 
human.  Thus  far  his  sight  was  clear,  and  his  view  was  deve- 
loped. But  he  did  not  see  what  was  the  link  between  the 
heavenly  and  the  earthly  nature.  For  this  reason  the  grand 
glories  of  the  sacred  Humanity  were  hidden  from  him.  He 
only  knows  it  to  be  the  channel  of  suffering  to  the  Word,  the 
means  by  which  the  Lord  of  glory  was  humbled,  the  bound 
(Tre/octf),  the  self-contraction  of  the  Infinite.  With  this  ex- 
ception, however,  the  whole  doctrine  of  Hippolytus  on  the 
Incarnation  is  most  remarkable. 

Before  we  proceed,  however,  we  must  notice  another 
remarkable  fragment,  pronounced  to  be  genuine  by  Dorner, 
and  used  by  Father  Harper  in  his  answer  to  Dr.  Pusey. 

It  bears  the  more  directly  upon  our  subject  because  it  helps 
us  to  the  origin  of  the  use  of  the  simile  of  the  ark  in  the 
tabernacle,  which  is  used  in  the  hymn  which  we  are  consider- 
ing. The  figure  is  a  very  frequent  one  in  early  hymnology. 
It  occurs  in  the  Coptic  hymn  quoted  by  Father  Passaglia.*  It 
is  common  also  in  homilies  on  our  Lady,  as  for  instance  in 
that  attributed  to  S.  Methodius. f  We  find  it  again  referred 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  in  a  fragment  of  S. 
Irenacus.;};  That  of  Hippolytus  is  as  follows. §  "The 
ark  of  incorruptible  woods  was  the  Redeemer.  For 
His  incorruptible  tabernacle,  which  generated  no  rottenness 


*  De   Imm.   Virg.  Cone.  i.   388.     In  a  passage  more  like  that  of  S. 
Hippolytus  she  is  compared  to  the  ark  of  Noe,  p.  410. 

t  Gallandius,  iii.  809.     1  S.  Irenaeus,  Fragment  8.      §  Gallandius,  ii.  496. 
VOL.  x. — NO.  xx.   [New  Series.']  2  A 
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of  sin,  was  thus  signified.  The  Lord  was  sinless,  was  of  the 
woods  which  knew  no  corruption  as  to  His  humanity ;  that  is, 
He  was  inwardly  out  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
outwardly  out  of  the  Logos  of  God,  covered  as  with  the  purest 
gold."  In  this  remarkable  passage  it  will  be  observed  that 
our  Lady  is  the  wood  out  of  which  our  Lord's  Sacred  Hu- 
manity was  made.  She  is  one  of  the  factors  out  of  which  His 
Manhood  was  created,  and  from  the  sinlessness  of  which 
His  sinlessness  is  derived.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  incor- 
ruption  of  this  wood  alludes  to  our  Lady's*  Virginity.  In  the 
mind  of  Hippolytus  it  refers  as  much  to  her  sinless  soul  as  to 
her  corporal  integrity ;  for  it  was  his  opinion,  in  common  with 
many  others  of  his  time,  that  souls  were  derived  from  each 
other,  so  that  not  only  the  body  but  the  soul  of  Jesus  came 
from  Mary.*  Furthermore,  according  to  this  view,  the  taint 
of  original  sin  was  derived  from  soul  to  soul,  so  that,  if  she  had 
been  stained,  so  also  would  He  have  been  tainted,  or  at  least 
that  taint  would  have  been  due  to  Him.  Above  all,  the  same 
word  (acrrjTrroc)  is  used  of  her  sinlessness  and  of  His,  and  as 
in  Him  it  is  explained  to  be  that  which  by  its  nature  gene- 
rated no  corruption,  so  it  must  be  interpreted  in  her.  It  is 
not  only  incorruption,  but  incorruptibility.  The  nature  of  the 
wood  is  to  be  incorrupt.  That  which  is  most  striking  here, 
is  the  unquestioning  and  bold  parallel  between  her  sinlessness 
and  His.  As  His  sinlessness  included  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, so  must  hers.  As  in  His  case  undoubtedly  to  be 
incorruptible  meant  to  be  Immaculate,  so  it  must  be  in  the 
case  of  Mary.  How  widespread  was  the  parallel  on  which 
this  argument  is  founded  we  shall  see  presently. 

Such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  greatest  Roman  writer  of  the 
third  century.  His  expressions  may  be  taken  as  a  sort  of  tide- 
mark  to  measure  the  advance  of  Christian  thought.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  his  errors,  grave  as  they  were,  were  prin- 
cipally scientific — that  is,  they  resulted  from  a  desire  to  account 
for  the  truth  and  to  reconcile  its  component  parts,  not  from  a 
wish  to  propagate  error.  His  idea  was  often,  we  fear  by  no 
means  always,  right,  when  his  judgments  were  wrong.  Hence 
wherever  his  errors  were  not  interested,  we  may  fairly  take 
him  as  a  specimen  of  the  thinking  Christian  of  his  time. 

The  same  kind  of  language  is  to  be  found,  though  not  so  far 
advanced,  throughout  the  century.  For  instance,  in  a  fragment 
of  S.  Melito,  published  by  Bouth,  the  Saint  speaks  of  the 
perfection  of  the  two  natures  (ovatai)  of  our  Lord  and  of  the 
truth  of  the  human  nature,  body  and  soul.  The  more  we  study 

*  Gallandius,  ii.  469. 
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the  subject,  the  more  we  shall  be  convinced  of  the  very  early 
development  of  the  dogma  of  the  Incarnation.  The  applica- 
tion to  our  hymn  is  obvious.  Thus  far  we  may  already  go. 
Many  expressions  in  it  which  might  seem  at  first  to  be  sub- 
sequent to  the  Butychian  controversy  may  evidently  be  referred 
to  an  earlier  period.  There  are  few  terms  which  might  not 
be  found  in  Hippolytus.  The  state  of  the  doctrine  in  the 
Abyssinian  document  is,  for  the  most  part,  not  more  advanced 
than  the  Roman  writer  of  the  third  century.  In  both  it  is 
said  that  the  Word  became  man  without  change  or  separation, 
pure  and  incapable  of  corruption — a  perfect  man,  with  a  perfect 
body  and  a  rational  soul.  Even  the  explicit  mention  of  the 
rationality  of  the  human  soul  of  our  Lord,  which  is  rare  in  the 
early  Fathers,  is  to  be  found  in  Hippolytus.*  That  writer 
even  goes  beyond  the  hymn  in  one  point.  He  uses  the 
term  "  without  confusion,"  which  is  generally  thought  to  be  a 
product  of  Eutychian  times.  In  other  respects  the  doctrine 
seems  to  be  identical.  Nevertheless,  there  is  an  expression 
which  forbids  our  assigning  the  hymn  to  a  period  earlier  than 
the  Apollinarian  heresy.  A  further  examination  of  the  course 
of  the  development  of  the  dogma  will  enable  us  to  see  this. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  from  the  beginning  the  theologians 
of  the  Christian  Church  taught  the  doctrine  that  Christ  was 
wholly  man,  body  and  soul.  This  resulted  from  the  principle 
which  runs  through  their  theology  that  the  Eternal  Word  took 
upon  Himself  all  in  man  which  needed  healing.  In  order  to 
His  being  the  second  Adam,  the  whole  of  humanity  must 
necessarily  be  assumed.  The  expression  that  He  gave  His 
body  for  our  body,  His  soul  for  our  soul,  occurs  in  fathers  so 
distant  in  time  and  place  that  it  evidently  was  a  common 
phrase  forming  part  of  the  Church's  popular  teaching.  S. 
Clement  of  Rome,  S.  Irenaeus,  and  Tertullian  all  use  it.  It 
must  have  been  a  kind  of  Christian  proverb.  If  you  had 
asked  any  Christian  throughout  the  world,  "  Had  Jesus  a 
human  soul  ?  "  he  would  undoubtedly  have  answered,  Yes. 
It  was  a  conscious  part  of  the  universal  idea  of  Christ  before 
the  minds  of  all  Christians.  This,  however,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  saying  that  Christians,  even  theologians,  had  before 
them  all  the  judgments  involved  in  that  idea.  It  required 
scientific  psychology  to  announce  that  Jesus  had  each  indi- 
vidual faculty  of  the  soul.  That  He  had  them  all,  the  meanest 

*  Cont.  Noet.  Gall.,  ii.  463.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Contr.  Beron.,  p.  467. 
Indeed  a  great  part  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  latter  work  are 
applicable  to  the  former,  which  is  not  doubted  to  have  been  written  by 
Hippolytus.  'AavyxvTwg  is  found  in  a  fragment  (Gall.,  ii.  488). 
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Christian  knew :  it  does  not  follow  that  they  could  enumerate 
them.  To  do  that,  it  would  be  necessary  to  possess  a  power 
of  scientifically  dividing  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  One  pre- 
miss of  the  conclusion  at  least  must  depend  on  natural  science. 
Within  certain  limits,  it  might  even  vary  from  age  to  age. 
An  Aristotelian  would  give  our  Lord  an  active  intel- 
lect and  a  discursive  power;  a  German,  would  say  He 
possessed  Vernunft,  a  faculty  for  ideas,  and  Verstand, 
a  faculty  for  judgments.  This  variation,  however,  would 
only  exist  to  a  certain  extent  ;  it  would  be  unlawful 
for  the  Peripatetic  to  assert  that  the  mind  of  the  infant 
Jesus  was  a  tabula  rasa.  All  this  implies  a  possi- 
bility of  development.*  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  early  Fathers  on  the  subject  of  the  Incarna- 
tion has  in  this  respect  very  little  precision.  The  usual  expres- 
sion for  the  Sacred  Humanity  is  the  flesh  of  Jesus.  The 
distinction  between  the  soul  as  animating  and  the  soul  as 
thinking  principle  is  entirely  absent.  We  have  seen,  indeed, 
that  the  soul  of  our  Lord  is  called  rational  by  S.  Hippolytus, 
but  the  distinction  between  the  two  is  not  stated.  In  like 
manner,  Origen  calls  the  soul  of  man  intellectual,  and  thus  by 
implication  would  apply  the  same  to  our  Lord's  soul,  but  without 
distinguishing  its  life-giving  power.  To  such  an  extent  does 
the  ambiguity  prevail,  that  many  modern  writers  have  plausibly 
asserted  that  the  early  Fathers  were  implicit  Apollinarians. 
That  S.  Irenseus,  for  instance,  attributed  reason  to  our  Lord  is 
quite  certain,  and  has  been  proved  even  by  German  Pro- 
testants ;  t  yet  it  is  only  by  implication,  not  by  his  own  direct 
assertion,  that  we  know  the  fact.  It  is  most  remarkable  and 
important  as  bearing  on  the  whole  question  of  development, 
that  in  the  writings  of  S.  Athanasius,  down  to  the  appearance 
of  Apollinaris,  there  is  hardly  any  direct  mention  of  the  soul 
of  Christ  at  all.  To  argue  that  S.  Athanasius  before  that 
time  did  not  consciously  and  explicitly  teach  that  our  blessed 
Lord  had  a  human  reason  would  be  simply  absurd.  His  ready 
and  instantaneous  answer  to  the  Apollinarians,  and  his  un- 
doubting  argument  that  their  view  was  against  Christian 
antiquity,  ought  to  render  such  an  assertion  impossible.  His 
silence  must  be  accounted  for  in  other  ways.  It  would  seem 
as  if  there  was  a  marvellous  simplicity  about  the  intellect  of 
the  Christians  of  early  times  which  made  them  fix  their  minds 
exclusively  on  the  subject  which  occupies  them  at  the  moment, 

*  There  is  a  passage  of  Justin  Martyr  dividing  our  Lord  into  body, 
and  soul.     It  is,  however,  too  obscure  to  be  alleged  on  either  side. 
f  Duncker,  Des  H.  Irenaus  Christologie,  p.  211. 
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so  that  they  are  incapable  of  being  diverted  to  anything  else. 
This  is  also,  if  we  may  venture  to  say  so,  apparent  in  the  in- 
spired writers  of  Holy  Writ.  The  minds  of  the  Fathers  were 
less  restless  than  ours.  The  images  in  their  intellects  were, 

mystics  would  say,  fewer  and  more  universal.  There  was  a 
more  angelic  unity  in  their  conceptions.  From  this  it  follows  how 
little  we  can  argue  from  their  silence,*  that  they  did  not  teach 
explicitly  a  particular  doctrine  in  their  ordinary  instructions. 
We  do  not  think  that  any  one  ought  to  argue  that  S.  Athanasius 
did  not  teach  his  people  to  invoke  our  Lady,  because  he  does  not 
mention  it  in  a  treatise  on  another  subject.  Such  an  argument 
would  prove  that  he  did  not  know  that  our  Lord  had  reasoning 
powers,  till  Apollinaris  arose.  What  can  be  inferred  is  simply 
that  the  theory  of  the  human  intellect  of  Jesus  had  not 
yet  passed  into  scientific  theology  as  represented  by  his 
writings.  The  course  of  development  in  this  sense  is  very 
beautiful.  First  comes  the  simple  idea,  pregnant  with  all  sub- 
sequent distinctions.  Then  are  evolved  the  various  judgments 
which  it  contained.  Then  the  whole  returns  to  unity  again. 
There  is  a  regular  thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis.  Thus  in 
contemplating  the  beautiful  idea  of  the  soul  of  Jesus,  the 
Church  lays  it  down  as  a  whole ;  then  in  orderly  progress 
come  forth  its  separate  faculties ;  and  the  last  decision  of  the 
Church,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  reverts  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  first,  and  declares  that  the  distinction  between  the  anima- 
ting and  reasoning  principle  in  the  human  soul  is  not  absolute, 
and  that  in  point  of  fact  they  are  one.f  In  one  sense  the 
second  century  was  more  right  than  the  fourth.  The  marvellous 
circle  closes  at  last,  and  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  are  the 
same. 

From  all  this  it  follows  that,  in  the  case  of  scientific  docu- 
ments, it  is  possible  to  ascertain  their  date  by  following  the 
evolution  of  Christian  dialectics.  Tried  by  this  standard,  we 
may  safely  pronounce  that  our  ^Ethiopic  hymn  is  subse- 
quent to  Apollinarian  times.  This  is  plain  from  the  stanza 
which  calls  our  Lord  the  lover  of  men,  who  was  made  man  of 


*  The  case  of  course  is  different  where  the  Council  of  Antioch,  for  instance, 
speaks  explicitly  against  the  o/ioovaioc,  or  Hippolytus  denies  the  personal 
eternity  of  the  Son.  This  requires  to  be  considered  more  at  length  than 
is  possible  in  this  article ;  and  we  may  say,  by  the  way,  that  a  man  must 
have  a  strange  notion  of  dogma,  who  meets  the  difficulty  like  Mr.  Liddon,  by 
referring  one  of  Origen's  worst  expressions  to  the  different  aspects  in  which 
different  periods  view  the  same  truth.  The  same  writer  euphemistically 
calls,  e.g.  Tertullian's  view,  that  the  Son  is  a  portion  of  the  substance  of 
the  Father,  "unsatisfactory."  (Vide  Bampton  Lectures,  630,  634.) 

t  Vide  Council  of  Vienne  and  Letter  of  Pius  IX.  on  Giinther. 
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Mary,  without  change,  a  perfect  body,  rational,  like  us  in  soul. 
Not  only  is  this  to  be  inferred  from  the  distinction  between  the 
reason  and  the  soul,  the  vovc  and  the  ^v^//,  but  the  expression 
"like  us  in  soul"  is  evidently  a  variation  of  the  common 
formula  "  as  we  are,"  used  against  Apollinaris.*  The  argument 
is  a  very  old  one ;  for  as  soon  as  Apollinarian  and  Eutychian 
forgeries  made  the  minds  of  men  alive  to  what  we  now  call 
development,  Catholic  doctors  perceived  the  value  of  the 
absence  and  presence  of  these  very  expressions.  In  arguing 
against  a  letter  ascribed  to  Pope  Julius,  but  forged  by  Apolli- 
narians,  Leontius  of  Byzantium  has  the  following  passage  : — 
"  In  the  same  letter  the  author,  when  he  mentions  the  body, 
nowhere  says  of  it  that  it  is  endowed  with  a  mind  or  animated  -, 
for  the  Fathers  of  that  time,  wherever  they  make  mention  of 
the  body,  had  the  custom  of  adding  intellectual  votpov  and 
animated  t^v^ov."^  Most  safely,  then,  may  we  close  this 
part  of  our  argument  by  concluding  that  the  hymn  could  not 
be  earlier  than  the  rise  of  the  Apollinarians. 

We  are  not,  however,  yet  entitled  to  finish  our  investigation, 
and  to  assign  the  hymn  to  a  period  so  early  as  the  fourth 
century.  There  is  still  an  expression  which  plainly  belongs 
to  a  later  date.  We  mean  the  remarkable  epithet  applied  to 
our  Lady,  "  Ark  of  One  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity."  For- 
tunately this  need  not  detain  us  long,  as  we  are  enabled  to 
point  out  the  time  when  expressions  of  that  class  began 
to  be  used.  They  are  not  to  be  confounded,  as  Petavius  has 
pointed  out,J  with  the  far  more  recent  Eutychian  war-cry, 
"  One  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  crucified."  We  find  a  phrase 
precisely  similar  to  that  used  in  the  Abyssinian  hymn,  in  a  far 
different  portion  of  the  Church.  Shortly  after  the  Council  of 
Ephesus,  in  the  year  438,  S.  Proclus,  the  Archbishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, addressed  to  the  Armenians  a  letter  in  which  he 
inserts  a  confession  of  his  faith,  that  ''  Grod  the  Word,  One 
of  the  Trinity,  was  Incarnate/''  §  There  is  no  doubt  that 
phrases  of  this  nature  belong  to  that  period,  and  that  our 
hymn  is  at  least  as  late  as  the  great  Council  which  proclaimed 
Mary  to  be  the  Mother  of  Grod. 

We  have  now  reached  the  most  recent  stratum  of  Chris- 
tian thought  to  be  found  in  the  document  before  us.  There 
is  not  a  vestige  of  any  of  the  controversies  respecting  the  In- 
carnation which  raged  subsequently  on  the  subject  of  the  two 
natures  of  our  Lord.  This  is  quite  a  sufficient  proof  that  the 
interval  between  the  Councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon 

*  Vide  Newman's  note  to  p.  241,  Trans,  of  S.  Athanasius. 

t  Gallandius,  xii.  651.         J  De  Inc.,  v.,  2.          §  Gallandius,  ix.  688. 
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is  the  date  to  which  we  must  assign  our  hymn.  Considering 
the  state  of  parties  at  Alexandria,  the  very  centre  of  one  great 
movement  in  that  fierce  battle,  it  is  impossible  that  an 
Abyssinian  dogmatic  hymn  should  not  have  borne  the  impress 
of  the  struggle,  if  it  had  begun,  previous  to  its  composition. 
Let  any  one  read  a  very  similar  liturgical  composition,  the 
great  Canon  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Andrew  of  Crete ; 
he  will  at  once  see  the  difference.*  The  following  words  are 
an  instance  in  point : — "  Thou  hast  wept,  O  Lord,  over 
Lazarus,  to  show  the  reality  of  the  flesh  of  Thine  Incar- 
nation, and  that,  being  by  nature  God,  Thou  hast  become 
by  nature  Man  as  we  are."  Here  we  have  unmistakable 
traces  of  controversy  with  Monophysites.  To  make  the 
argument  a  demonstration,  we  will  give  the  reader  a  speci- 
men of  another  hymn  subsequent  to  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon,  of  which,  unfortunately,  we  only  possess  one  stanza. 
"  In  the  year  481,"  says  a  traveller  in  the  Highlands  of 
./Ethiopia,  "  the  celebrated  Council  of  -Chalcedon  lighted  up 
the  torch  of  misunderstanding  regarding  the  two  natures  of 
Christ — the  Abyssinians,  deeming  the  Council  a  meeting 
of  fools,  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarch. 
The  faith  of  the  Monophysite  was  declared  to  be  the  one  only 
true  and  orthodox,  and  the  banished  Dioscorus  received  all 
the  honours  of  a  martyr. 

The  kings  of  the  earth  divided  the  unity  of  God  and  man. 

Sing  praises  to  the  martyr,  who  laughed  their  religion  to  scorn  ; 

He  was  treated  with  indignity  ;  they  plucked  out  his  flowing  beard, 

Yea,  and  tore  the  teeth  from  his  venerable  face  ; 

But  in  Heaven  a  halo  of  honour  shall  encircle  Dioscorus.  t 

This  negative  argument,  from  the  absence  of  allusion  to  the 
Monophysite  theology,  appears  to  us  quite  peremptory.  The 
hymn  is  plainly  older  than  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  There, 
however,  still  remains  a  question  whether  the  hymn  might  not 
have  been  interpolated,  and  the  part  about  the  Blessed  Virgin 
inserted  at  a  later  period.  We  are  now,  therefore,  about 
to  show  that  there  are  strong  and  positive  reasons  which  prove 
that  the  hymn  could  not  have  been  interpolated  by  any  writer 
later  than  the  division  between  the  Eutychians  and  Monophy- 
sites in  the  first  years  of  the  sixth  century. 

That  it  could  not  have  been  written  by  a  Eutychian  during 
the  earliest  form  of  that  heresy  is  evident.  Ascetic,  puzzle- 
headed,  and  yet  holding  on  to  his  heresy  to  the  death,  Eutyches 

*  Vide  the  edition  of  Combefis,  p.  302. 

t  Major  Harris's  "  Highlands  of  Ethiopia,"  iii.  86. 
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was  very  like  a  class  of  heretics  who  arose  on  the  banks  of  a 
classical  stream  much  nearer  to  us  than  the  celebrated  city  on 
the  borders  of  the  Bosphorus.  He  had  the  face  to  reply  in  the 
affirmative  when  he  was  asked  by  the  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople if  our  Lord  was  perfect  God  and  perfect  man.  Yet, 
dishonest  as  he  was,  there  was  a  limit  to  his  untruthfulness, 
and  neither  he  nor  his  immediate  disciples  could  have  written 
a  hymn  which  asserted  the  perfection  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
At  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  it  was  affirmed  that  he  held  the 
body  of  our  Lord  not  to  be  human.*  But  there  came  after 
Eutyches  a  far  more  dangerous  set  of  men,  who  were  not  un- 
willing to  anathematize  the  poor,  hesitating  monk  who  had 
served  as  a  cat's-paw  to  deeper  theologians.  Never  was  there 
a  more  subtle  heresy  than  the  Monophysite.  How  small  seems 
the  difference  between  "  out  of  two  natures  "  and  "  in  two 
natures  !"  How  fine  the  distinctions  between  the  different 
senses  of  the  word  "  nature,"  borrowed  from  Greek  philosophy, 
and  forming  the  subject  of  dispute  between  S.  Eulogius  and 
Severus  !  Yet  beneath  these  apparently  fine-drawn  distinc- 
tions there  lay  no  less  than  an  attempt  to  pervert  the 
Christian  idea  of  God.  If  the  essence  of  God  and  the 
essence  of  man  can  be  so  blended  together  that  the  result 
is  one  compound  nature,  who  does  not  see  that  God  ceases  to 
be  the  absolute,  unchangeable  being  which  He  is,  and  that  a 
real  Pantheism  must  ensue  ?  And  at  last  it  came  to  that. 

First  came  a  whole  century  during  which  the  leaders  of  the 
Monophysites  tried  in  every  possible  way  to  hold  their  heresy, 
and  yet  to  depart  as  little  as  possible  from  the  formulas  of  the 
Church.  All  repudiated  the  luckless  Eutyches,  whose  theory 
of  physical  composition  destroyed  both  God  and  man,  and 
formed  a  chemical  compound  of  both.  All  allowed  that,  for 
the  sake  of  redemption,  Christ  must  be  really  God  and  really 
man.  The  blood  must  be  real  blood,  and  yet  the  blood  of 
God.  The  formula  "  perfect  man  and  perfect  God  "  was  too 
ancient,  and  the  corresponding  idea  too  much  present  to 
Christian  consciousness,  to  allow  of  their  denial  with  impunity. 
For  a  whole  century  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  human 
ingenuity  was  taxed  to  the  uttermost  to  enable  the  Monophy- 
sites to  speak  like  the  Church  and  to  think  as  they  pleased. 
The  peculiarity  of  their  position  is  that  two  opposite  schools 
were  fused  into  the  party.  The  decrees  of  Chalcedon  were 
apparently  a  triumph  for  Antioch.  Under  a  grand  impulse  of 
divine  grace,  hereditary  enemies,  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  sub- 
mitted to  the  teaching  of  Eome.  A  very  few  years  after  we 

*  Petavius  de  Inc.,  torn.  v.  220. 
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find  Antioch,  the  ancient  stronghold  of  Nestorianism,  united 
with  Alexandria  against  the  truth.  The  fact  is  that  the  two 
schools  held  in  common  the  principle  that  given  an  individual 
human  nature,  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  human  personality. 
There  is  a  perfect  nature,  argued  the  Nestorians ;  therefore 
also  a  human  person.  There  is  no  human  person,  was  the  cry 
of  the  Monophysites  ;  therefore  there  can  be  no  human  nature. 
Thus  the  enemies  had  a  common  basis  on  which  they  could 
combine.  During  that  eventful  period  up  to  the  end  of  the 
nghth  century  there  were  two  strongly  marked  sections  in 
the  host  of  the  opponents  of  the  Church — one  popular  and 
tumultuous,  making  its  way  by  hymns  and  formulas  intelligible 

'  the  passions  of  the  mob  ;  the  other  representing  the  rational- 
istic logic  of  Antioch,  cool,  steady,  and  theological.  Julian  of 
Halicarnassus  was  a  specimen  of  the  first,  Severus  of  the  last. 
The  partizans  of  the  former  came  nearer  to  the  old  Etttychians, 
and  are  often  called  by  that  name.  Yet  not  even  they  durst 
use  the  extreme  expressions  of  Eutyches.  They  fall  back 
upon  the  undoubted  truth  that  the  Godhead  was  no  stranger 
to  the  Incarnation,  which  was  the  unutterably  loving  work  of 
the  Incomprehensible  and  Absolute  God ;  and  they  used  ambig- 
uous expressions  which  might  pervert  that  truth,  to  denote  the 
entrance  of  suffering  into  the  Divine  Nature.  Processions  went 
through  the  streets  of  Antioch  singing  hymns  in  which  were  in- 
troduced the  words  that  one  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  crucified ; 
a  formula  true  in  one  sense,  false  in  another.  Devotion  to  the 
Holy  Eucharist  and  to  Mary  was  pressed  into  the  service, 
and  the  mob  of  the  great  cities  was  worked  up  to  passionate 
violence,  by  being  told  that  the  Romans,  as  the  Catholics  were 
called,  denied  that  Mary  was  the  Mother  of  God.  Above  all, 
they  shifted  the  battle  from  the  openly  Eutychian  ground  of 
the  essence  of  the  two  natures  to  their  qualities.  It  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  deny  the  reality  of  the  manhood ;  it 
was  safe  to  argue  that  its  qualities  were  essentially  changed 
without  its  being  destroyed.  They  took  advantage  of  all  those 
grand  privileges  which  were  given  to  the  Sacred  Humanity 
to  argue  that  the  Godhead  had  so  flowed  into  it  as  to  alter  it 
substantially. 

They  puzzled  the  Catholics  by  insisting  on  rapid  answers  to 
abrupt  questions,  and  reproached  them  with  undevout  subtlety 
when  they  were  forced  to  draw  distinctions.  Where,  indeed, 
the  wondrous  and  blessed  union  is  so  close  that  the  human  nature 
is  penetrated  by  the  Godhead,  as  red-hot  iron  is  saturated  with 
fire,  it  was  hard  to  express  in  words  the  distinction  between 
things  so  closely  united.  It  required  all  the  steadiness  of 
Catholics  to  hold  on  to  S.  Leo's  formula  of  two  natures.  The 
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Eutychians  turned  the  mob  on  their  side  by  asking  the  defenders 
of  the  truth,  if  they  meant  to  say  that  the  Body  of  Jesus  was 
corruptible.  From  its  being  incorrupt  in  point  of  fact,  they 
argued  that  the  union  had  deprived  it  of  its  natural  laws ;  and 
they  extended  incorruptibility  to  the  loss  of  all  natural  pro- 
perties. All  the  miraculous  actions  of  our  Lord,  which  showed 
that  the  laws  of  human  nature  were  suspended  for  a  time  by 
His  divine  power,  such  as  His  walking  on  the  sea,  became  in 
their  hands  proofs  that  His  body  was  not  subject  to  those  laws 
at  all.  As  a  consequence  of  the  same  strange  perversion, 
they  held  that  the  suffering  on  the  Cross  was  a  temporary 
dispensation  by  which  for  a  time  and  by  a  special  miracle  His 
otherwise  impassible  body  was  subject  to  the  pains  of  ordinary 
humanity.  This  was  the  nearest  approach  made  by  them  to 
a  conception  of  the  reality  of  the  sufferings  of  Jesus.  Gene- 
rally they  introduced  suffering  into  the  Divine  Nature,  and  by 
so  doing  reduced  the  Passion  to  an  outward  show.  They  held 
the  body  of  Christ  to  be  as  impassible  from  His  nativity  as  we 
hold  it  to  have  been  after  His  resurrection.  Such  was  one  of 
the  great  parties  into  which  the  heresy  split.  What  con- 
cerns us  most  is  the  opinion  from  which  they  derived  one  of 
their  names.  They  were  called  Incorrupticolse,  from  their 
assertion  of  the  Incorruptibility  of  our  Lord's  Body.  Far 
more  dangerous,  however,  were  the  Monophysites,  properly 
so  called. 

Aristotelian  metaphysics  were  used  with  all  the  suppleness 
and  determination  of  heretics.  It  looked  so  plausible  to  say 
that  Jesus  was  one  Person,  with  a  composite  or  double  nature. 
As  the  Julianists  attacked  the  qualities,  so  Severus  made  use 
of  the  operations  of  the  nature  to  suit  his  purposes.  There 
again  they  perverted  truths.  The  acts  of  the  Man- God 
do  not  cease  to  be  human,  yet  what  a  difference  between  His 
and  ours  !  Each  nature  has  its  operations,  yet  each  works 
many  of  its  actions  in  communion  with  the  other.  The 
human  acts  receive  an  increase  of  glory  and  of  power 
from  the  Divine  Nature.  The  very  expression  which  was  in- 
vented by  the  Monophysites,  theandric  energy,  has  been  kept  in 
theology,  to  express  such  actions  as  the  raising  of  the  dead, 
in  which  both  natures  take  part.  Moreover,  all  human  actions 
require  the  permission  of  the  heavenly  Person.  S.  Sophronius 
calls  the  Godhead  the  leader  (Trpvravi^)  of  the  human  nature, 
to  express  the  fact  that  the  governing  power  *  always  comes 
from  the  Person  of  the  Eternal  Word.  Yet  the  difference 
between  S.  Leo  and  the  Monophysites  is  by  no  means  one  of 

Petavius,  De  Inc.  viii.  c.  12. 
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words.  The  operations  are  never  so  blended  and  united  as 
to  form  one.  The  human  nature  does  not  lose  its  freedom, 
though  it  loses  its  independence.  Each  nature  is  a  separate 
principle  of  action,  though  they  act  together.  With  the  won- 
derful vaticination  of  Rome,  S.  Leo  had  asserted  truths  which 
were  beforehand  the  condemnation  of  the  unborn  heresy. 
And  Severus  felt  it ;  for  he  anathematizes  "  Leo  and  the  coun- 
cil, who  laid  down  two  natures  and  two  operations  after  the 
ineffable  union,  for  they  divided  the  one  Christ  into  two 
Persons,  since  no  impersonal  nature  ever  has  an  operation/' 
His  friend  Xenaias  anticipated  the  Monothelite  heresy.  Severus 
was  the  great  theologian  of  the  party  and  a  man  of  undoubted 
ability.  His  carefully  worded  works  were  translated  into 
Syriac,  and  spread  his  views  far  and  wide  to  Antioch  and  to 
Edessa,  S.  Ephrem's  home.*  On  the  basis  of  his  theology  a 
solemn  compact  was  entered  into  by  Alexandria  and  Antioch. 
Athanasius  of  Antioch  with  five  Bishops  sailed  to  Egypt,  and 
was  met  in  solemn  procession  by  Anastasius  of  Alexandria 
with  hymns  and  songs. t  In  a  monastery  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Red  Sea,  the  two  churches  agreed  on  a  Monophysite 
symbol,  supposed  to  be  a  via  media  between  the  hated  Rome 
and  unrespectable  Eutyches.  From  that  time  each  new 
patriarch  of  either  See  sent  a  letter  called  "  The  Faith  of  the 
Fathers  "  to  his  brother  on  his  elevation.  But  it  is  perfectly 
useless  to  multiply  formulas  and  to  expect  the  thoughts  really 
contained  in  them  never  to  emerge.  They  had  committed 
themselves  to  the  assertion  of  one  nature,  and  they  must 
bear  the  penalty;  so  dangerous  is  it  to  preserve  a  formula, 
expelled  from  the  Roman  schools.  That  it  was  not  a 
matter  of  words  was  soon  proved  by  the  continual  re- 
appearance of  the  two  tendencies  which  they  hoped  to  have 
put  down.  The  Pantheism  which  they  dreaded  broke 
through  the  thin  cobweb  of  "  one  composite  nature."  As 
early  as  488  a  Monophysite  monk  of  Edessa  wrote  on  the 
wall  of  his  cell,  "Every  nature  is  consubstantial  with  the 
Godhead. "J  It  is  remarkable  that  he  forged  a  book  in 
favour  of  his  views,  and  affixed  to  it  the  name  of  Hiero- 
theus,  thus  connecting  it  with  the  Pseudo-Dionysius.  A  false 
spiritual  life,  based  on  a  perversion  of  the  doctrine  of 
S.  Dionysius,  overspread  the  monasteries  of  the  East.  Jacobite 
commentaries  on  the  Areopagite  formed  the  spiritual  reading  of 
the  convents  of  the  old  Saints  of  the  desert  j  and  it  is  on 


*  Assemani,  ii.  46.  t  Eenaudot,  Hist.  Patr.  Al.,  152. 
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record  that  an  Archimandrite  of  Scetis  brought  several 
copies  of  this  Monophysite  spirituality  from  Bagdad.  The 
heresy  had  spread  fearfully  amongst  the  monks  and  nuns  of 
Egypt,  and  one  of  their  authors  boasts  of  600  convents  of  both 
sexes  without  counting  the  hermits.*  So  fanatical  were  the 
nuns  that  in  one  monastery  they  are  said  to  have  killed  Bar- 
sumas,  an  extreme  Eutychian  and  partizan  of  incorruptibility, 
with  the  great  keys  of  the  convent. 

Amongst  all  this  vast  population  in  the  wilderness,  Pan- 
theistic Mysticism  reigned  supreme.  On  the  other  hand,  most 
remarkably,  the  opposite  Nestorian  tendency  was  continually 
coming  out  among  the  Monophysites.  For  instance,  the 
Agnoeta3,  who  held  the  ignorance  of  our  Lord's  human 
nature,  are  Severians,  though  we  should  have  expected  them 
to  be  Nestorians.  Again,  some  Monophysites  are  said  to  have 
rejected  the  0eoTOKoe,t  notwithstanding  their  professed  devo- 
tion to  our  Lady.  By  the  tenth  century,  so  thoroughly  had 
the  Nestorian  element  come  out,  that  Theodoras  the  Jacobite 
patriarch,  in  a  Synodical  letter  to  his  Coptic  brother,  says  that 
Christ  was  originally  two  persons.  "  He  was  born  of  Mary 
in  the  body,  perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  whom  we  acknow- 
ledge to  have  one  person  out  of  two  persons,  one  nature  out  of 
two  natures.1"  J  Nor  was  this  an  accidental  error ;  it  was  repeated 
in  a  solemn  dispute  before  Nicephorus  Phocas,  Emperor  of 
Constantinople,  and  later  by  Athanasius  of  Antioch,  in  a 
Synodical  letter  to  Philotheus  the  Coptic  Patriarch,  and  that 
on  the  very  ground  that  nature  and  person  were  identical.  § 
Such  is  the  strange  history  of  heresy :  it  has  but  to  be  let 
alone,  and  it  is  quite  certain  to  betray  the  elements  which  are 
in  it,  and,  instead  of  developing,  to  corrupt  and  decompose 
itself.  What,  however,  concerns  us  now  is  the  fact  that  at  an 
early  period  the  old  heresy  of  Eutyches  split  up  into  two  dis- 
tinct bodies,  who  hated  each  other  with  an  intensity  which 
was  only  equalled  by  their  hatred  of  Catholics. 

No  disciple  of  Severus  would  have  asserted  the  incorrup- 
tibility of  our  Lord's  human  nature.  The  expression  may  be 
orthodox,  and  we  have  seen  it  used  quite  innocently  by 
S.  Hippolytus.  A  Monophysite,  however,  would  never  have 
used  a  word  without  qualification  which  was  the  very  shibboleth 
of  their  adversaries.  Most  anxious  were  the  Monophysites 
to  repudiate  the  Julianists.  Severus  wrote  especially  against 
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the  Incorrupticolas.*  His  friend  Xenaias  wrote  against  them 
under  the  name  of  Phantasiasts.f  As  late  as  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, we  find  a  Monophysite  patriarch  still  protests  against 
Julian  of  Halicarnassus ;  and  in  a  popular  explanation  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  Dionysius  Bar-Salibi,  bishop  of  Emida,  de- 
nounces the  incorruptibility  of  the  Lord's  Body  before  the 
Resurrection. {  It  would  have  been  possible  for  a  Monophysite 
to  have  used  almost  every  word  of  the  hymn,  even  "  perfect 
God  and  perfect  Man/'  ' '  without  change/'  however  untruth- 
fully, but  he  never  could  have  called  the  Sacred  Humanity 
incorruptible  when  it  was  born  of  the  Virgin.  § 

It  is  quite  plain,  then,  that  our  hymn  could  never  have  been 
composed  or  introduced  by  a  Monophysite.||  This,  however,  is 
conclusive  against  its  introduction  into  ^Ethiopia  after  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon;  for  after  that  time  Monophysites  or 
Catholics  were  dominant  in  Alexandria.  The  Gaianites  or 
Julianists,  who  alone  would  have  brought  in  a  hymn  containing 
the  epithet  incorruptible  applied  to  our  Lord,  were  always 
considered  as  schismatics  in  Alexandria,  and  would  therefore 
have  been  powerless  to  introduce  into  the  Church  of  Axum  a 
liturgical  and  dogmatic  hymn.  The  Gaianites  frequently  appear 
on  the  stage  in  Alexandrian  history,  but  always  as  mauvais  sujets 
and  dissenters.  For  one  moment  after  the  death  of  Theodosius, 
the  Monophysite  patriarch,  in  567,  there  was  an  experimental 
coalition  between  these  two  sections  of  the  Jacobites,  but  it 
failed  at  once.  The  Gaianites  had  bishops  of  their  own,  who 
were  a  sore  trouble  to  the  Alexandrian  patriarch.^!  We  hear  that 
there  were  many  of  them  among  the  wild  monks  of  Nitria  as 
late  as  the  eighth  century ;  but  they  were  considered  out  of  the 
Church  j  when  converted,  some  were  even  re-baptized.**  At  the 
end  of  that  century  a  second  attempt  at  re-union  was  made,  but 
it  failed,  though  at  first  favoured  by  the  Patriarch ;  henceforth 
Gaianite  bishops  are  no  more  heard  of.tt  In  the  seventh, Simon, 
a  Jacobite  bishop,  when  interrogated  by  the  Mohammedan 
emir,  professed  an  impartial  abhorrence  for  Melchites,  Bar- 
sanuphians,  and  Gaianites.  Furthermore,  the  few  transactions 
on  record  between  the  Churches  of  Alexandria  and  Axum  all 


*  Gallandius,  xii.  736. 

t  "  Assemani,"  ii.  25.  That  learned  writer  seems  to  be  mistaken  when 
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show  that  Monophysites  and  not  Gaianites  were  in  power.  In 
a  curious  account  given  by  Gregory  Bar-Hebrasus,  it  is-  said 
that  the  succession  of  bishops  had  failed  in  ^Ethiopia  on 
account  of  its  seclusion  from  the  civilized  world,  and  that  its 
king  had  applied  to  Justinian  for  a  patriarch.  By  a  trick, 
however,  of  the  Empress  Theodora,  a  partisan  of  her  favourite, 
Theodosius,  forestalled  the  orthodox  Metropolitan  sent  by  her 
husband. 

Now,  this  Theodosius  was  the  very  patriarch  of  Alexandria  who 
was  expelled  by  Gaianus  at  the  head  of  the  Alexandrian  mob. 
If  heresy  then  first  came  into  Abyssinia,  it  was  plainly  under 
Monophysite  colours,  not  under  those  of  Incorrupticola3.  In  the 
next  century,  the  patriarch  who  sent  into  Abyssinia  the  father  of 
./Ethiopian  monasticism,and  to  this  day  the  great  legendary  saint 
of  the  country,  Tekla-Haimanoth,  was  Benjamin,  under  whom 
the  Monophysites  became  the  established  Church  of  Egypt 
during  the  Mohammedan  sway.  The  one  moment  when  it 
might  be  argued  that  the  heresy  of  the  IncorrupticolaB  was 
dominant  was  that  when  that  most  coxcombical  of  imperial 
pedants,  Justinian,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  took  it  into  his 
head  to  profess  that  error.  We  have,  however,  seen  that 
the  Monophysites  had  already  established  themselves  in 
the  country.  Justinian' s  folly  had  no  influence  on  the 
world.  His  edicts  were  despised  by  Catholic  and  Monophysite. 
The  true  faith  and  heresy  alike  refused  to  be  bound  down  by 
imperial  red  tape.  There  is  not  the  most  distant  proof  that 
Alexandria  was  in  the  slightest  degree  influenced  by  Jus- 
tinian's freak.  But  even  if  there  were,  the  shock  would  have 
been  felt  but  little,  if  at  all,  before  death  rid  the  Church  of  him. 
It  took  a  long  time  for  ^Ethiopia  to  vibrate  to  the  impulses  of 
the  world  without.  It  had  long  dropped  out  of  the  connec- 
tion with  the  civilized  universe  which  had  touched  it  in  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies.  It  had  become  again  a  fabled  land  of 
Troglodytes,  and  men  "  whose  heads  beneath  their  shoulders 
grow."  The  chief  of  the  embassy  sent  by  Justinian,  even  in 
the  meagre  analysis  of  Photius,  speaks  pathetically  of  the 
dangerous  savages  who  had  beset  his  path  before  he  could 
reach  the  throne  of  the  Ethiopian  king.  Justinian  had  tried 
to  make  the  country  an  entrepot  to  favour  his  monopoly  of  the 
silk-trade ;  but  the  project  utterly  failed.  Cosmas,  the  Indian 
navigator,  speaks  of  it  and  its  hippopotami,  and  other  animals, 
pretty  nearly  as  Du  Chaillu  speaks  of  Central  Africa  and  the 
gorilla.  A  few  merchants  went  thither  on  a  six  months' 
voyage  every  two  years,  to  obtain  from  the  barbarians  frank- 
incense and  gold,  and  their  primitive  mode  of  barter  reminds 
us  of  that  of  the  negroes  at  this  day.  The  unfortunate  philo- 
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sopher  Moripius  went  on  a  voyage  to  explore  the  country  as 
an  unknown  land,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  his  scientific  zeal, 
by  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  savage  inhabitants.  Though 
probably  one  month  would  suffice  to  travel  the  thirty  stations,* 
of  thirty  Roman  miles  each,  from  Alexandria  to  the  first 
cataract,  and  in  one  month  more  the  traveller  might  be  at 
Axum,  yet  such  were  the  dangers  of  the  way  that  the  common 
route  was  the  long  voyage  by  the  Red  Sea.  A  country  such 
as  this  would  be  the  very  last  to  be  influenced  by  the  old 
emperor's  Gaianism,  even  if  there  were  proof  that  it  ever 
reached  Alexandria.  That  it  did  not  even  penetrate  so  far 
we  have  the  testimony  of  the  Protestant  historian  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  "  As  was  his  ( Justinian's)  wont,  he  pub- 
lished an  edict,  in  which  he  asserted  that  new  doctrine  (of 
the  Incorrupticolse),  and  which  he  required  all  the  principal 
bishops  to  sign.  But  he  prevailed  with  none  ;  S.  Eutychius 
of  Constantinople  was  sent  into  exile  for  his  firmness,  and 
the  Sees  of  Antioch,  and  in  all  probability  Alexandria,  severely 
threatened.  But  the  death  of  the  emperor  delivered  the 
Church  from  persecution  on  that  account/"f  We  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  nothing  is  more  improbable  than  that  the 
Aphthartodocetse  should  have  had  the  power  to  influence  in 
any  way  the  liturgy  of  Ethiopia. 

We  may  now  sum  up  the  result  of  the  evidence  which  we 
have  collected.  The  expression  which  asserts  the  Incarnation 
of  One  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity  proves  the  hymn  to  be 
subsequent  to  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  while  the  absence  of 
all  allusion  to  the  duality  of  natures  in  our  Lord  prevents 
its  being  later  than  the  epoch  of  Eutyches.  This  conclusion 
is  further  strengthened  by  the  assertion  of  the  incorruption 
of  the  human  nature,  a  phrase  which  could  not  have  proceeded 
from  either  Catholics  or  Monophysites  after  the  rise  of  the 
Incorrupticolsej  while  the  circumstance  that  the  hymn  is  found 
in  ^Ethiopia  shows  that  the  Gaianites  themselves  could  not 
have  introduced  it,  as  they  were  powerless  over  the  liturgy 
of  a  church  so  strictly  dependent  on  the  established  Church  of 
Alexandria.  Furthermore,  the  same  argument  proves  that  the 
hymn  cannot  have  suffered  interpolation  subsequently  to  the 
rise  of  the  Monophysites.  The  occurrence  of  the  passage  which 
asserted  the  incorruptibility  of  the  sacred  humanity  is  a  posi- 
tive proof  that  no  one  can  have  touched  it  after  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century.  Any  Catholic  or  any  Monophysite  who 
would  have  inserted  the  doctrine  of  the  Invocation  of  Mary 


Gallandius,  xi.  420.  t  Neale,  ii.  34. 
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would  have  infallibly  banished  or  qualified  the  a^Oapaia.  A 
negative  argument  carries  back  the  same  proof  to  the  period  of 
the  great  council.  Any  one  who  reads  the  history  of  the  tumults 
at  Alexandria  immediately  after  Chalcedon  will  understand 
that  no  document  containing  a  statement  of  the  Incarnation 
could  have  been  meddled  with  at  all  without  an  assertion  of 
Monophysitism.  It  is  quite  conceivable  indeed  that  the  office  of 
the  Mass  should  have  remained  untouched,  though  even  that 
great  action  was  influenced  by  Eutychianism,  for  the  Armenians 
mix  no  water  with  the  wine,  because  it  symbolizes  the  two 
natures.  But  hymns  were  the  especial  means  of  propagating 
doctrine,  and  were  constantly  retouched.  Hardly  had  the 
Monophysite  doctrine  risen,  when  the  great  hymn  of  the 
Trisagion  was  interpolated,  and  the  interpolation  was  accepted 
even  by  Severus.  If  either  Catholic  or  heretic  had  begun  to 
touch  our  hymn  after  Chalcedon,  the  parts  which  concern  the 
Incarnation  must  certainly  have  borne  marks  of  change  or 
additions.  While  the  document,  therefore,  could  not  by  any 
possibility  be  later  than  the  rise  of  the  Incorrupticolse,  in  all 
probability  it  belongs  to  the  time  between  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  It  may  possibly  have 
been  sung  in  Alexandria  in  the  last  years  of  S.  Cyril,  and 
transported  from  thence  to  ^Ethiopia.  In  fact,  the  hymn  is 
only  one  of  a  number  of  proofs  which  occur,  both  among 
Catholics  and  heretics,  that  just  before  the  separation  of 
the  great  heresy  of  Eutyches  from  the  Church,  a  vast 
increase  of  devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady  had  taken  place. 
This  is  the  answer  to  the  question  which  we  placed  before 
ourselves  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion :  how  can  we 
account  for  the  remarkable  fact  that  among  all  the  old  sepa- 
rated bodies,  even  Nestorians,*  much  more  among  Jacobites 
of  every  class,  and  the  schismatic  Greeks,  there  is  an  extra- 
ordinary devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  ?  The  answer  is  that 
they  brought  it  with  them  from  the  Catholic  Church,  prior  to 
their  separation.  This  fact  is  becoming  more  and  more  clear, 
even  among  Protestants,  however  differently  it  may  be  stated. 
Mr.  Plumptre  f  has  lately  asserted  that  the  devotion  to 
Mary  arose  among  Apollinarians.  He  might  as  well  say 
that  the  knowledge  that  Jesus  had  a  soul  had  its  origin  in 
Apollinaris.  Dorner  is  too  philosophical  and  too  learned  to 
make  such  a  blunder.  He  also,  however,  notices  the  fact 


*  Vide  the  surprising  statement  in  Mr.  Badger's  "  Nestorians  and  their 
Rituals,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  51,  307. 

t  We  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  whole  of  our 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Plumptre  to  The  Month,  December,  1867. 
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that  the  worship  of  our  Lady  inside  the  Catholic  Church,*  and 
especially  among  the  monks,  increased  very  much  about  that 
time.  To  this  fact  he  adds  a  theory  that  to  that  devotion 
the  Eutychians  owed  much  of  their  success.  Like  a  true 
erman,  he  is  right  in  his  fact ;  like  that  of  many  Germans, 
his  theory  is  a  fancy. 

We  take  act  of  this  affirmation  of  the  learned  German,  and 
we  use  it  to  show  that  so  far  from  the  occurrence  of  a  state- 
ment that  prayer  ought  to  be  addressed  to  our  Lady  in  a 
document  of  the  fifth  century  being  a  ground  for  suspicion  of 
interpolation,  it  is  precisely  what  would  be  expected.  Already, 
long  before  that  time,  she  had  been  invoked,  whether  rhetori- 
cally or  not,  by  S.  Hippolytus  in  a  sermon  preached  at  E/ome.f 
Already  had  S.  Ephrem  supplicated  God  to  hear  him  through 
her  prayers.  Enough  has  been  said  in  these  pages  to  throw 
back  her  ecclesiastical  position  from  the  fifth  century,  where 
Father  Newman  places  it,  to  the  third  and  fourth.  That  out  of 
the  two  facts  of  the  direct  invocation  of  her  name  in  sermons, 
and  the  use  of  her  prayers,  a  direct  appeal  to  herself  to 
intercede  for  us  should  arise,  was  quite  inevitable.  And  such 
we  find  to  be  the  fact.  Theodotus  of  Ancyra  publicly  called  on 
our  Lady  at  Ephesus,  and  broke  out  into  the  invocation,  "  0 
Virgin  !  a  greater  Paradise  than  Eden."  At  the  same  time, 
he  affirms  as  a  fact  that  he  and  Christians  pray  to  her.  "  Hail 
name  of  Mary,  breathing  sweetness,"  he  says  ;  and  then  adds, 
"  Such  wonders  is  the  Divine  Virgin  Mother  ever  bringing  to 
us  in  her  holy  illuminations.  With  her  is  the  Fount  of  Life 
and  breasts  of  spiritual  and  guileless  milk,  from  which  we  now 
eagerly  rush  to  suck  sweetness,  not  forgetting  the  past,  but 
also  longing  for  future  favours."  J  Who  ever  more  clearly  called 
Mary  channel  of  grace  and  Mother  of  Christians  ?  This  was 
in  the  fifth  century.  At  the  end  of  the  same,  and  the  very 
beginning  of  the  next  century,  S.  Fulgentius  exhorts  all  Chris- 
tians to  invoke  her.  "  Come  virgin  to  a  Virgin,  come  ye 
who  conceive  to  one  who  conceived,  ye  who  bear  to  one  who 
bore,  mothers  to  a  mother,  young  women  to  the  young."  In 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  instances  come  thick  upon 
us.§  Hermits  in  the  desert  and  courtiers  in  the  palace 
invoke  her.  Anchorets  in  the  wilderness  kneel  and  burn 

*  Entwickelungsgeschichte,  ii.  155.  t  Gallandius,  ii.  496. 

4!  Gallandius,  ix.  461.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
author.  The  period  at  which  it  was  written  is  plainly  the  time  of  S.  Cyril's 
reconciliation  with  the  Antiochenes.  Compare  the  doctrine  of  the  Homily 
with  that  of  S.  Cyril's  letter  to  Acacius,  ed.  Migne,  x.  182. 

§  Vide  instances  quoted  in  the  Introduction  to  the  "  Lives  of  the  Desert 
Saints." 
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lamps  before  her  image.  Of  Narses,  the  conqueror  of  Italy, 
it  is  said: — "Those  who  knew  him  well  say  how  he  adored 
the  Deity  with  supplications  and  other  acts  of  piety, 
and  how  he  honoured  the  Virgin  Mother  of  Grod  that  she 
might  openly  show  him  the  moment  when  he  should  offer 
battle."*  That  in  the  sixth  century,  three  hundred  years  before 
what  in  Anglican  cant  is  called  the  division  of  East  and 
West,  Christians  invoked  our  Lady  in  the  same  way  as  they 
do  now,  is  as  indisputable  a  fact  as  that  William  the  Con- 
queror won  the  battle  of  Hastings.  With  this  fact  staring  us 
in  the  face,  what  possible  reason  is  there  to  suspect  interpola- 
tion when  we  meet  with  invocations  to  Mary  in  a  document  of 
that  period  ? 

Let  us  try,  however,  to  disentangle  the  small  particle  of  truth 
contained  in  Mr.  Plumptre's  assertion.  It  seems  at  first 
sight  a  mere  blunder  to  say  that  Apollinaris,  who  denied 
to  our  Lord  a  human  soul,  should  have  a  devotion  to  His 
Mother.  Over  and  above  this,  devotion  to  our  Lady  comes 
to  us  from  all  sides  and  from  every  quarter — from  Catholics, 
nay  even  from  heretics  of  every  school,  from  the  bitterest 
opponents  as  well  as  the  partizans  of  Apollinaris.  Never- 
theless, there  is  just  thus  much  truth  in  the  assertion.  It  was 
through  the  Apollinarian  school  that  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus 
became  first  directly  the  subject  of  scientific  theology; 
and  such  was  the  connection  of  His  sinlessness  with  that  of 
His  mother  in  the  minds  of  the  Fathers,  that  inevitably  the 
thought  of  her  immaculateness  came  into  prominence.  We 
will  conclude  this  article  by  the  discussion  of  a  document 
which  will  throw  further  light  on  a  part  of  our  hymn  on  which 
we  have  already  touched. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  document  attributed  by  its 
first  editor,  the  Jesuit  Turrianus,  to  S.  Dionysius  of  Alexan- 
dria, t  Subsequent  criticism  has  proved  that  it  is  a  forgery  of 
the  fourth  century.  "  It  is  more  possible,"  says  the  learned 
German  author  of  a  monograph  on  S.  Dionysius,  J  "  to  have 
been  written  by  an  Apollinarian,  or  a  precursor  of  Eutyches, 
to  show  that  already  Nestorius  had  been  contradicted  by  S. 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  in  the  person  of  Paul  of  Samosata. 
To  us  it  seems  rather  to  belong  to  a  time  when  the  opinions 
of  Apollinaris  were  only  in  course  of  formation,  and  to  have 
been  written  against  the  germ  of  Nestorianism,  which  had 


*  Evagrius,  Eccl,  Hist.,  vi.  24. 

t  Epistola  adversus  Paulum  Samosatensem.      Vide,  Opera  S.  Dionysii. 
Romse,  1796,  p.  203. 
%  Dittirch,  Dionysius  der  Grosse  von  Alexandrien,  p.  127. 
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already  betrayed  itself  at  Antioch  in  the  view  of  the  double 
Sonship  of  our  Lord. 

However  this  may  be,  the  document  belongs  to  the 
Apollinariaii  school,  and  turns  principally  upon  the  reasons  of 
the  sinlessness  of  Jesus.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  subject 
had  been  made  the  direct  matter  of  debate.  It  had  indeed 
been  mentioned  by  Gnostics ;  it  had  formed  a  portion  of  the 
Arian  controversy.  S.  Athanasius  turns  with  horror  from  the 
assertion  that  the  Divine  Word  was  T/OETTTOC,  and  His  will 
mutable.  Now,  however,  the  Sacred  Humanity  itself  was 
directly  in  question.  Apollinaris  denied  to  our  Lord  as  man  a 
human  intellectual  soul,  on  the  ground  that  every  human 
intellect  had  freedom  of  choice,  and  all  human  freedom  was 
liable  to  sin.  Human  freedom  is,  according  to  his  theory,  the 
slave  of  the  flesh  necessarily ;  but  the  writer  indignantly 
repels  the  notion  that  our  Lord  is  a  SouXoe;  He  has  only 
the  outward  form  of  a  slave.  Hence  He  has  no  human 
intellect,  the  place  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  Logos. 
Such  is  his  account  of  Jesus.  Now,  on  this  exemption  from 
slavery  it  would  seem  that  Mary  could  have  no  claim.  By  all 
the  laws  of  logic  she  ought  to  be  a  slave,  since  she  at  least 
has  human  intellect  and  human  freedom.  To  our  utter 
astonishment,  Mary  suddenly  appears  on  the  scene,  and  she 
too  is  denied  to  be  a  slave.  (t  He  made  not  His  dwelling  in 
a  slave,  but  in  His  holy  Tabernacle  not  made  with  hands, 
which  is  Mary  the  Mother  of  God.  Then  in  her  our  King, 
the  King  of  Glory,  became  a  High  Priest,  and  remains  for 
ever,  having  once  entered  into  the  Holy  of  Holies."  *  Else- 
where the  writer  calls  her  "  a  virginal  Paradise,"  and  says 
that  ' '  the  Divine  Word,  since  He  alone  knew  the  mode  of  this 
conception  and  birth,  kept  His  Mother  incorrupt,  blessed  from 
head  to  foot."  Now  we  ask  what  this  absolutely  exceptional 
case  of  a  human  intellect,  contrary  to  all  rules,  endowed  with  a 
sinlessness  parallel  to  our  Lord's,  can  be  but  an  Immaculate 
Conception  ?f 

He  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  her  innocence  was  so 
identical  with  our  Lord's  that  in  her  also  it  was  a  physical 
inability  to  sin.  But  he  did  mean  that  the  analogy  was  so 
close  that  she  was  in  a  category  with  Him,  apart  from  all, 
and  that  she  could  no  more  be  called  a  slave  than  He. 
As  if  to  make  it  clearer,  there  is  the  allusion  to  the  Imma- 
culate Eve  before  original  sin,  contained  in  the  words  ' ( virginal 
Paradise."  This  would  be  in  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  in 
the  mind  of  the  author,  Mary's  sinlessness  was  like  that  of 

*  Page  261.  t  Page  278. 
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unfallen  man  in  Paradise ;  in  other  words,  that  she  was 
free  from  original  sin.  But  there  is  still  further  proof 
that,  in  his  view,  the  sanctification  of  Mary  dates  not  from 
the  conception  of  Jesus,  but  from  her  own.  This  point 
is  still  more  certain  from  a  deeper  insight  into  the  Apollina- 
rian  view.  According  to  Apollinaris,  the  Word  had  been 
man  from  all  eternity.  Man,  in  the  state  of  pure  or  fallen 
nature,  was  the  imperfect  man.  The  Eternal  Word,  on 
the  contrary,  was  the  only  perfect  man,  being  the  super- 
natural irviv/uLa  or  Logos  which  was  wanted  to  man's 
perfection.  His  was  the  only  real  archetypal  humanity; 
and  as  Apollinaris  held  as  a  first  principle  the  utter 
unchangeableness  of  God,  an  immutability  which  forbade 
even  a  change  of  outward  relations,  he  held  also  that 
in  some  real  sense  the  Word  was  Man  from  all  eternity. 
Thus  the  Incarnation,  the  taking  of  flesh  at  a  given  period 
of  time,  would  be  but  a  stage  in  His  manhood.  He 
had  already  possessed  real  human  reason  from  all  eter- 
nity. This  was  without  doubt  what  Apollinaris  meant 
by  his  view  that  the  Word  was  eternally  man.  There 
was  in  his  mind  a  strange  confusion,  or  rather  an  abso- 
lute identity  of  the  real  and  ideal  order.  What  con- 
cerns us,  however,  is  the  effect  of  this  system  on  his  view  of 
Mary.  S.  Gregory  Nyssen*  draws  from  it  the  conclusion 
that  he  ought  to  have  held  her  also  to  be  eternally  the 
Mother  of  God,  and  to  have  existed  from  eternity.  It  would 
have  been  more  obvious  to  conclude  that  Apollinaris 
must  have  held  that  she  was  not  His  Mother  at  all,  but 
only  the  Mother  of  His  flesh.  The  Saint,  however,  knew  his 
system  too  well  to  attribute  this  to  him.  Apollinaris  was  too 
much  influenced  by  Alexandrian  theology  not  to  be  a  staunch 
asserter  of  the  term  Mother  of  God.  In  his  mind  the  Eternal 
Word  was  so  connected  with  His  Mother,  that  if  He 
was  eternally  the  ideal,  and  the  real  Man,  she  was  eternally 
His  ideal  Mother,  and  the  real  relation  between  the  two  would 
thus  commence  from  the  first  moment  of  her  existence. 
Then  would  begin  for  her  that  connection  between  her 
human  soul  and  the  Logos  which  was  precisely  the  super- 
natural state  needed  for  the  perfection  of  a  human  being.  And 
in  this  sense  it  was  that  she  was  not  a  SouXoe,  and  that  she 
was  a  tabernacle  not  made  with  hands  ;  that  is,  she  was  super- 
natural in  her  very  making,  at  the  first  instant  of  her 
creation. 

Does  it  follow  from  this  that  the  Immaculate  Conception 

*  Gallandius,  torn.  vi.  527. 
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dates  from  Apollinaris  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  unphiloso- 
phical  and  unhistorical.  Illogically,  in  the  teeth  of  their  own 
principles,  the  Apollinarian  school  is  forced  by  the  tradition  of 
the  Church  to  assign  to  Mary  a  quite  exceptional  place,  shared 
by  no  one  but  her  Son.  There  was  a  radiant  circle  in  the  mind 
of  the  early  Church,  drawn  around  the  God-Man  and  His 
Mother,  into  which  no  other  being  enters.  Her  sinlessness 
is  paralleled  with  that  of  our  Lord,  and  made  different  from 
the  holiness  of  every  creature  but  herself.  This  was  the 
mode  in  which  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  expressed  by 
the  early  Fathers.  It  was  the  real  living  idea  out  of  which 
sprung  the  subsequent  judgment  of  the  Church.  Of  course 
they  did  not  say  that  she  was  free  from  original  sin.  They 
did  not  use  the  term  original  sin  at  all;  but  they  classed 
her  sinlessness  in  a  category  apart  with  that  of  Jesus.  Their 
very  silence  shows  it.  When  did  they  ever  say  that  she  was 
sinless  like  S.  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  sanctified  in  his 
mother's  womb  ?  It  was  the  tradition  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  ever  ahead  of  that  of  all  other  Churches.  We  have 
seen  it  in  Hippolytus,  who  uses  words  remarkably  like  those 
of  the  unknown  Apollinarian  writer.  In  both  there  is  the 
reference  to  the  same  chapter  of  the  Hebrews,  though 
Mary  is  in  one  compared  to  the  ark,  in  the  other  to  the  Taber- 
nacle. In  both  there  is  the  same  connection  between  the 
state  of  Jesus  and  the  state  of  Mary  in  regard  to  sin.  In 
the  one  case,  she  is  incorrupt  like  Jesus;  in  the  other,  slavery 
is  denied  of  her  as  of  Jesus.  But  the  clearest  passage  is  that 
which  was  quoted  in  the  introduction  to  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints  of  the  Desert,  from  the  newly-discovered  Nisibene 
hymns  of  S.  Ephrem.  "Thou  and  Thy  Mother,"  says  the 
Saint,  "  are  the  only  beings  who  are  beautiful  altogether  and 
in  every  part.  For  in  Thee,  Lord,  is  no  stain,  and  in  Thy 
Mother  no  taint."  *  As  for  the  strange  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  of  Mary,  it  is  an  evident  perversion  of  the  tradition 
of  the  Church,  which  we  find  in  S.  Irenseus,  that  the  idea  of 
Mary  was  already  energizing  in  God's  mind  before  the  fall,  since 
for  the  sake  of  the  thought  of  the  unborn  Mary,  He  forgave 


*  The  note  of  the  editor  is  as  follows  :—  Probatione  vix  eget  Ephraemum 
hoc  loco  S.  Virgini  immunitatem  ab  originali  peccato  tribuere.  Adscribit 
enim  ei  talem  sanctitatem,  quam  cum  solo  Christo  participat,  quaque  omnes 
reliqui  homines  carent.  Alias  antem  Ephraem  semper  primum  locum  con- 
cedit  infantibus  qui  statim  post  baptismuni  e  vita  decesserint,  eosque  omnes 
sanctos  honore  et  dignitate  superare  contendit.  Si  ergo  de  actuali  tantum 
peccato  ageretur,  Maria  non  sola  prseter  Christum  hac  immunitate  gauderet, 
sed  in  eadem  cum  infantibus  post  baptismum  mortuis  relegandfi  esset  (p.  28). 
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Eve.  Mary  had  thus  already,  in  the  idea  of  God,  the  innocence 
of  the  unfallen  Eve,  whom  she  was  to  replace. 

Our  discussion  has  been  long,  yet  we  trust  not  unfruitful. 
There  is  a  phenomenon  to  be  accounted  for.  In  those 
melancholy  bodies  of  fallen  Churches  all  over  Asia  and  Africa 
we  find  the  same  strange  devotion  to  Mary.  It  is  as  though 
on  the  corpse  of  some  sinful  creature,  sadly  beautiful  even  in 
death,  there  was  found  a  rosary.  They  could  not  have 
borrowed  it  from  each  other,  for  they  detested  each  other  more 
than  the  Church.  Apollinarians  of  old,  Phantasiasts  of  Armenia, 
philosophical  Monophysites  of  Alexandria,  wild  Abyssinians,  all 
have  the  same  devotion  to  Mary.  What  is  most  strange 
of  all,  we  find  a  Nestorian*  writer  advocating  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  S.  Ephrem's  tradition  is  lingering  even  there. 
The  Eoman  doctrine  is  to  be  found  even  in  the  Greek  Church; 
and  that  the  Jacobites  did  not  borrow  it  from  Constantinople, 
the  hatred  between  Melchites  and  Copts  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee.  Let  us  remember  also  that  in  the  case  of  heretics 
this  devotion  to  Mary  is  in  logical  opposition  to  their  tenets. 
Eutyches  started  with  denying  that  Jesus  was  of  one  sub- 
stance with  Mary,  as  Nestorius  with  refusing  her  the  title  of 
Mother  of  God.  The  devotion  to  Mary  was  too  strong  for 
them.  They  could  not  have  been  popular  without  it.  Their 
idea  of  her  is  the  Catholic  view.  Consistently  with  then- 
strange  theology,  the  Abyssinians  ought  to  hold  that  our 
Lord  was  subject  to  sin ;  they  are  withheld  from  drawing 
the  inference  by  the  fear  of  staining  Mary's  sinlessness.f 
To  this  day  the  Abyssinians  believe  Mary  to  have  existed  in 
Paradise,  and  that  our  Lord  made  a  compact  there  with  her 
about  the  salvation  of  the  world.  J  Thus  in  that  curious 
barbarian  region,  we  see  Catholic  tradition,  down  to  the 
minutest  points,  though  sadly  corrupted.  It  is  strange  to 
find  in  Abyssinia  traces  of  the  views  of  S.  Ireneeus  on  Mary 
"  the  advocate  of  Eve."  The  germ  has  fallen  on  a  poisonous 
soil  and  has  developed  badly;  but  the  germ  is  that  which 
the  Apostles  sowed,  and  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  kept. 

All  this  does  not  seem  to  us  without  its  importance.  The 
finding  of  the  apocryphal  book  of  the  third  or  fourth  century  § 
by  Tischendorf,  containing  a  distinct  invocation  to  our  Lady, 
as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Assumption,  the  Nisibene  hymn 
of  S.  Ephrem,  and  even  the  present  ^Bthiopic  hymn,  must  be 
looked  in  the  face  by  Anglicans.  We  are  convinced  that  the 

*  Oarmina  Nisibena,  p.  30.  f  Dorner,  vol.  ii.  p.  191. 

J  Highlands  of  Ethiopia,  ii.  369. 

§  De  Porniitione  Marice.  Apocalypses  Apocrypha?,  p.  110, 
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more  deeply  the  Fathers  are  studied,  the  more  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  proofs  of  early  devotion  to  Mary  are  far  stronger 
than  has  been  supposed.  They  must,  however,  be  read  philo- 
sophically and  as  a  whole.  We  must  learn  to  enter  into 

ieir  very  minds.  We  must  master  the  world  of  ancient 
thought  which  they  inherited  from  Greek  philosophy.  Then 

lone  shall  we  understand  the  attempts  of  the  Fathers  to  see 
LOW  far  it  can  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  Christian  thought — how 

ir  it  is  a  dress,  all  too  narrow  and  poverty-stricken,  too 
shrunk  and  lean  for  the  grand  ideas  which  came  from 
Heaven.  We  must  learn  to  think  as  they  thought,  and  to 
identify  ourselves  with  the  notions  of  generations  long 
passed  away.  We  must  be  Alexandrian  with  S.  Atha- 
nasius,  even  Antiochene  with  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 
We  must  even  put  ourselves  into  the  intellectual  state  of 
heresy,  to  force  it  to  give  up  the  truth  which  it  still  preserves 
in  the  midst  of  its  corruption.  Happy  those  who  have  youth 
and  time  for  the  task.  Some  future  university  must  do  this 
work.  It  can  only  be  done  in  a  place  where  men,  who  have  a 

fenuine  love  for  pure  science  in  union  with  Catholic  Truth, 
ave  time  to  study  and  to  think.  Oh  for  a  home  of  learning 
like  the  universities  of  old,  where  men  did  something  more 
than  prepare  young  gentlemen  for  competitive  examinations  ! 
As  for  the  present  writer,  with  brains  wearied  out  by  labours 
of  another  kind,  he  can  only  sow  thoughts,  if  haply  there 
may  be  some  germ  worthy  of  living  to  produce  fruit.  In 
the  meanwhile,  because  English  Catholics  have  no  learned 
leisure,  the  attempt  at  tracing  out  the  development  of 
doctrine,  begun  by  the  learning  of  a  Petavius  and  the 
genius  of  a  Newman,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ffoulkes. 
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ART.   III.— THE    FIRST    AGE    OF    THE    MARTYR 
CHURCH. 

Les  Antonins.    Par  M.  LE  COMTE  DE  CHAMPAGNY.     Paris  :  Ambroise  Bray. 

THE  world  which  Augustus  and  Tiberius  ruled  was  not 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  there  was  an  order  of  truth, 
and  of  morality  based  upon 'that  truth,  the  maintenance  of 
which  was  to  be  purchased,  and  cheaply  purchased,  with  the 
loss  of  life,  or  of  all  that  made  life  valuable.  This  world  was 
indeed  familiar  with  the  thought  and  with  the  practice  of 
sacrificing  life  for  one  object — an  object  which  collected  all 
the  natural  affections  and  interests  of  a  man  together,  and 
presented  them  to  him  in  the  most  attractive  form,  his  country. 
Greek  and  Roman  history,  and,  indeed,  the  history  of  all 
nations  up  to  that  time,  had  been  full  of  instances  in  which 
privations  and  sufferings  were  endured,  and,  if  necessary,  life 
itself  given  up  for  wife  and  children,  for  the  dear  affections  of 
house  and  home,  for  friends,  for  freedom,  for  fatherland. 
Man,  civilized  and  uncivilized,  was  alike  capable  of  this,  and 
capable  of  it  in  profusion.  Rome  had  many  a  Regulus  and 
Sparta  many  a  Leonidas  in  the  humblest  ranks  of  their 
citizens :  Gaul  had  thousands  as  noble  as  Yercingetorex,  and 
Spain  not  one  but  many  Nurnantias.  Human  nature  had 
never  been  wanting  in  the  courage  to  die  for  the  visible  goods 
of  human  life.  But  to  labour,  to  combat,  to  endure  pain, 
sorrow,  privations,  to  suffer  in  every  form  for  the  invisible 
goods  of  a  future  life,  to  recognize,  that  is,  an  inviolable  order 
of  religion  and  morality,  so  far  superior  to  all  that  a  man  can 
grasp  and  hold  in  his  possession,  to  wife,  children,  goods, 
friends,  freedom,  and  fatherland,  and  to  life  adorned  and 
crowned  with  these,  that  any  or  all  of  these,  and  life  itself,  are 
to  be  sacrificed  for  its  preservation ;  this  may  be  said  to  be  a 
thought  of  which  the  whole  heathen  world  ruled  by  Augustus 
and  Tiberius  was  unconscious.*  For  other  reasons  also  it  was 

*  Tertull.  Apol.  50  : — "  0  gloriam  licitam,  quia  humanam,  cui  nee  prae- 
sumptio  perdita  nee  persuasio  desperata  deputatur  in  contemptu  mortis  et 
atrocitatis  omniinodae,  cui  tantum  pro  patria,  pro  imperio,  pro  amicitia  pati 
permissum  est,  quantum,  pro  Deo  non  lieet." — See  again  the  instances  he 
collects,  ad  Martyres,  4  ;  and  Eusebius  Hist.  5,  proem,  draws  the  same 
contrast. 
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liar  enough  with  the  sacrifice  of  life,  since  the  continual 
practice  of  war  and  the  permanent  institution  of  slavery  had 
made  human  life  the  cheapest  of  all  things  in  its  eyes.  And 
further,  to  die  rather  than  to  live  dishonoured  was  still  the 
rule  of  the  nobler  among  the  millions  who  yielded  to  the  sway 
of  Augustus.  But  to  die  for  the  maintenance  of  moral  truth, 
that  is,  for  faith, — this  was  known  indeed  to  the  Jews,  who  had 
already  their  "  cloud  of  witnesses  "  to  it ;  but  it  was  unknown 
to  heathendom,  which  has  in  all  its  ranks  and  times  but  one 
man*  to  offer  whose  death  approaches  to  such  a  sacrifice, 
and  therefore  shines  with  incomparable  lustre  among  all  deeds 
of  purely  human  heroism.  But  the  death  of  Socrates  found  in 
this  no  imitators :  he  created  here  no  line  of  followers ;  and  he 
stands  alone  in  this  greatness,  an  exception  to  an  otherwise 
invariable  rule. 

However,  in  our  two  preceding  numbers  t  we  have  been 
describing  something  much  more  than  the  exhibition  of  this 
order  of  truth ;  that  is,  we  have  set  forth  the  union  of  it  with  a 
Person,  who  both  exhibits  it  in  Himself,  and  is  the  source  of 
it  to  others.  And  the  difference  between  these  two  things  is 
very  great.  Many  at  different  times  have  said,  "  I  teach  the 
truth."  One  only  has  said,  "  I  am  the  Truth  :"  and  to  say  it  is 
the  most  emphatic  indirect  assumption  of  Godhead  which  can 
be  conceived.  And  with  it  that  One  also  joined  a  similar 
expression,  containing  the  same  assumption  of  Godhead,  and 
which  equally  was  never  approached  by  any  other  teacher,  "  I 
am  the  Life."  The  union  of  the  Truth  at  once  and  of  the  Life 
with  His  Person,  which  is  thus  become  the  root  of  both  to 
human  nature,  was  the  subject  of  the  last  two  papers.  Now, 
as  we  have  said,  that  there  was  an  order  of  truth  sacred  and 
inviolable  above  all  things,  was  borne  witness  to  by  the 
Hebrew  martyrs,  and  therefore  was  not  new  to  the  chosen  race 
of  Israel,  though  it  was  new  to  heathendom,  at  the  time  at 
which  our  Lord  appeared.  But  the  union  of  the  Truth  and  of 
the  Life  with  the  Person  of  One  appearing  visibly  in  the  world 
as  man,  was  as  new  to  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  heathen,  was  an 
absolute  novelty  to  human  nature.  And  so  the  Christian 
Faith  also,  as  a  system  of  belief  and  action,  that  is,  as 
embracing  the  mind  and  the  will  of  man,  as  giving  both 
Truth  and  Life,  is  entirely  new  in  this  respect ;  that  in  this 
double  action  it  is  in  its  origin  and  in  its  whole  course  and 


*  Celsus  only  alleges  the  suffering  of  Socrates  as  a  parallel  to  that  of  the 
martyrs. — Origen,  c.  Cels.  1,  3. 

t  See  "  The  First  and  Second  Man "  and  "  The  Second  Man  verified  in 
History." 
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maintenance  bound  up  with  a  Person.  Thus  all  which  it 
teaches  is  not  naked  truth,  unlocalized  as  it  were,  and  im- 
personal, but  is  the  development  of  relations  in  which  the 
disciples  of  Christ  stand  to  Him ;  for  instance,  as  King,  as 
God,  as  Head,  as  Bridegroom,  as  Father.  As  these,  He  is  at 
once  the  Truth  and  the  Life.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Christian 
Faith  flows  out  of  the  Person  of  Christ  the  God-man ;  and,  as 
its  Truth  is  centered  in  that  Person,  so  also  its  continuous 
Life  depends  on  Him. 

And  further,  as  the  connection  of  doctrine,  or  truth,  and  of 
life,  that  is,  action,  with  a  Person  is  the  point  from  which  all 
this  movement  springs,  in  which  respect  we  have  said  it  was 
absolutely  new,  so  the  term  to  which  it  reaches  is  the  creation 
of  something  in  both  these  things  correlative  to  that  Person, 
the  creation  of  a  Kingdom,  a  Temple,  a  Body,  a  Mother,  a 
Race,  in  which  respect  also  the  term  is  as  new  as  that  from 
which  it  springs.  That  He  is  the  Truth  and  the  Life  is  shown 
in  this  creation,  which  has  a  distinctive  character,  as  He  has 
an  unique  existence,  and  an  organic  unity  with  Him. 

The  subject  on  which  we  are  now  employed  is  to  describe 
as  an  historic  fact  how  the  duty  of  maintaining,  propagating, 
and  dying  for  the  truth  and  conduct  thus  identified  with  the 
Person  of  Christ,  was  carried  out  through  many  generations 
and  under  difficulties  which  seemed  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  its  success ;  and  to  show  the  means  by  which  this  great 
creation,  starting  from  the  day  of  Pentecost,  made  a  home 
and  established  itself  in  the  Roman  empire,  by  which, 
after  a  conflict  of  nearly  three  hundred  years,  it  was  finally 
recognized. 

The  worship  of  the  one  true  God  had  been  fixed  in  the 
children  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  as  the  faith  which 
made  them  a  nation,  that  is,  as  the  dogma  on  which  their 
national  existence  was  so  based,  that  through  maintaining  it 
they  were  to  continue  a  people.  The  Jewish  polity  lived  in 
and  by  this  belief,  and,  as  a  nation,  was  its  prophet.  Cer- 
tainly, this  was  the  noblest  form  which  nationalism  has  ever 
assumed.  Yet  it  was  nationalism  still ;  and  the  proselyte 
who  would  enter  into  the  full  worship  of  the  God  of  Abraham 
and  all  its  privileges  had  to  become  a  Jew.  But  now, 
instead  of  this  bond  another  was  substituted,  signifying  that 
the  King  of  the  Jews  who  had  appeared  was  come  as  the 
saviour  of  man,  not  of  this  or  that  nation.  The  bond  is 
therefore  placed  at  the  point  which  constituted  the  salvation 
of  the  whole  race,  that  is,  in  the  Person  of  the  God-man,  and 
by  this  the  corporation  was  put  beyond  the  bounds  of  a 
nationality,  and  made  co-extensive  with  the  world.  The 
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iristian  creed  was  formed  round  the  Person,  the  actions, 
and  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  Now  here,  precisely  in  what 
constituted  the  character,  the  greatness,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Christian  faith,  was  seated  the  principle  and  the  beginning  of 
the  persecution  which  it  encountered  from  the  Roman  empire. 
In  that  empire  every  species  of  idolatry  *  had  a  right  of 
homestead  as  the  national  or  tribe  religion  of  any  one  of  its 
constituent  parts ;  and  the  worship  of  even  one  God,  exclusive 
as  that  Jewish  worship  was  of  the  whole  heathen  pantheon, 
was  allowed  by  the  laws  of  Eome  to  the  Jews,  because  He 
was  considered  their  national  god.  But  the  Christians  had 
no  such  justification  in  Roman  eyes  for  their  exclusive  worship. 
They  were  not  a  nation  nor  a  province  of  the  empire ;  they 
had  not,  therefore,  that  title  for  their  worship  which  consti- 
tuted the  charter  of  toleration  to  all  besides,  including  the 
Jew,  who  worshipped  the  same  God.  For  the  Christians 
worshipped  Him,  not  as  their  ancestral  God,  but  as  the 
Father  of  that  Son  who  had  taken  human  flesh,  and  become 
the  Saviour  of  men.  Their  worship  of  the  one  true  God  was 
not  only  exclusive,  but  in  and  through  the  fact  of  the  Incar- 
nation claimed  the  homage  of  all  men  to  it.  It  knew  of  no 
bond  of  brotherhood  but  in  Him  who  had  deigned  to  call  men 
His  brethren.  Thus  its  special  character  and  pre-eminent 
glory  was  the  cause  of  its  persecution,  and  from  the  moment 
that  it  came  before  the  notice  of  the  Roman  governor,  not  as  a 
Jewish  sect  but  as  a  distinct  belief,  it  was  considered  as  not  a 
lawful  religion.  Thus,  too,  it  was  that  the  selfsame  point 
which  kindled  Jewish  hatred  entailed  Roman  persecution. 
The  Christian  faith  was  a  mortal  offence  to  the  Jew  because 
it  extended  what  had  been  his  special  privileges  to  all  the 
Gentiles.  He  abhorred  the  substitution  of  the  Person  of  the 
God-man  for  the  race  of  Abraham  after  the  flesh;  as  the 
Roman  at  once  despised  and  hated  a  worship  which  not  only 
adhered  to  one  God,  but  dethroned  from  his  political  supre- 
macy the  capitolino  Jupiter,  and  whose  title  rested  not  on 
tradition  and  national  inheritance,  but  on  a  fact  touching  the 
whole  race  of  man,  and  therefore  claiming  the  allegiance  of 


*  With  an  appeal  to  this  fact,  Athenagoras  begins  his  apology  to  the 
Emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Commodus,  about  A.D.  177.     ivi  X6yy  Kara 


iOvi]   Kal  SfjftovQ    OvffiitQ  KaTayovffiv    UQ    av  i0sXwiv  avOpwirot  Kal 

ot  ce  Aiyinmoi   Kai  at'Xoupoug  Kai  KpOKo8ei\ovQ  Kai  otytiq  KOI  a<T7rl3a£  Kal  Kvvag 

Qeovg  vop.i'£ovffi.     Kal  TOVTOIQ  Trdffiv  tirETpsTrire  KOI  vjitiq  Kal  oi  vo/ioi 

t'lfiiv  8e  (/cat  JUT)  TfapaifpovffdiJTf,   O>Q  ot   rroXXot,  t£  djcor/g)  r<£  oVojuan 

v£(T0e.  —  Ch.  i.     See  also  Kellner's  Hellenisinus  und  Christenthum,  p.  79  ; 

and  Champagny,  Les  Antonins,  ii.  189. 
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the  whole  race — the  assumption  of  human  nature  by  a  divine 
Person.  Thus  the  doctrine  in  which  lay  the  whole  creative 
force,  the  truth  and  the  life  of  Christianity,  was  that  which 
from  the  first  caused  the  dislike  of  the  Jew  and  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Gentile — the  kingship  of  Christ,  involving  the  head- 
ship of  a  universal  religion,  and  a  power  which  was  not  that 
of  Caesar. 

We  have,  then,  now  to  treat  of  a  period  of  280  years, 
homogeneous  in  its  character  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
which  is,  that  it  is  the  carrying  out  by  a  people  ever  in- 
creasing in  number  and  strength  of  that  good  confession 
made  before  Pontius  Pilate — that  witness  at  its  proper  time 
of  which  S.  Paul*  in  its  first  stage  said  that  he  was  the 
herald  and  apostle.  The  course  and  life  of  Christians  during 
these  ten  generations  is  to  be  the  prolongation  of  this  testi- 
mony, the  embodiment  of  this  confession.  It  is  as  soldiers, 
imitators,  followers  of  one  Chief,  that  all  appear  on  the  scene 
in  their  respective  order,  f  It  is  by  a  direct  virtue  drawn 
from  the  cross  of  that  Chief  that  they  move  onward  to  their 
own  passion.  They  endure  and  they  conquer  simply  as  under 
His  command,  and  because  He  endured  and  conquered  before 
them.  Their  oath  of  military  fidelity  is  the  bond  of  their 
discipline ;  they  prevail  because  they  are  His,  and  because 
they  are  one  in  Him. 

And  they  stand  in  glittering  ring 
Round  their  warrior  God  and  King — 
Who  before  and  for  them  bled — 
With  their  robes  of  ruby  red, 
And  their  swords  of  cherub  flame. 

The  whole  process  and  cause  of  Christians  during  this  long 
period,  the  ground  of  their  accusation,  the  conduct  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  judges,  and  their  judgment,  are  summed  up  as 
in  a  parable  in  that  scene  which  passed  before  Pilate,  while 
the  subsequent  day  of  Pentecost  is  in  the  same  manner  an 
image  of  the  final  result  won  in  these  three  hundred  years. 
For  as  the  crucifixion  of  the  Truth  in  the  Person  of  Christ 
is  followed  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  forming  the 
Church,  so  the  persecution  and  crucifixion  of  the  truth  in  ten 
generations  of  His  people  is  followed  by  the  empire's  public 


*  1  Tim.  vi.  13  ;  ii.  6. 

t  ./Emulos  nos  ergo  Sibi  esse  voluit,  ac  primus  virtute  coclesti  injustorum 
Justus  obtemperavit  arbitrio  ;  dans  scilicet  secuturis  viam,  ut  pius  Dominus 
exernplum  famulis  Se  pr.nebendo,  ne  onerosus  prseceptor  a  quodani  putaretur. 
Pertulit  ante  ilia  quau  aliis  perferenda  mandarit. — Epist.  Ecc.  Smyr.,  i. 
Buinart,  p.  31. 
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•ecognition  of  His  eternal  kingdom — of  that  Body  of  Christ 
^een  visibly  in  a  council  of  its  prelates  assembling  freely  from 
ill  lands. 

Take  first  the  seventy  years  which  form  the  Apostolic  age. 
What  do  we  find  as  the  result  when  S.  John,  the  last  apostle, 
is  taken  away  ?  In  a  large  number  of  cities  throughout  the 
Roman  empire  a  community  has  been  planted  after  the  pat- 
tern of  that  which  we  have  described  as  arising  at  Jerusalem, 
and  by  the  same  means,  the  power  of  oral  teaching.  Every  such 
community  has  at  its  head  its  bishop,  or  angel,  who  sums  up  and 
represents  in  his  own  person  the  people  over  which  he  presides. 
This  is  exactly  the  picture  presented  to  us  at  the  close  of 
this  period  by  S.  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  when  he  is  directed 
by  our  Lord  personally  appearing  to  him  to  write  seven 
letters  to  as  many  bishops  of  cities  on  the  sea-board  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia.  Each,  with  his  people,  is  addressed  as  a  unit. 
One,  "  I  know  thy  works,  and  thy  labour,  and  thy  endurance, 
and  how  thou  canst  not  bear  those  which  are  evil ;  "  a  second, 
"  Fear  not  what  thou  art  about  to  suffer ;  behold,  the  devil 
shall  cast  some  of  you  into  prison ;  "  a  third,  "  I  have  against 
thee  some  few  things,  that  thou  hast  there  some  who  hold 
the  doctrine  of  Balaam."  f  Each  has  around  him  his  council  of 
priests,  his  ministering  deacons,  his  faithful  people.  The  last 
apostle  is  still  living;  but  in  all  these  communities  many 
exist,  both  of  teachers  and  taught,  who  have  learned  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  either  from  the  mouth  of  an  apostle  or  the 
comrade  of  an  apostle — a  Mark,  a  Luke,  a  Silvanus,  a  Clemens. 
Thus  they  live  mainly  upon  oral  teaching  :  the  voice  which 
went  forth  from  the  day  of  Pentecost  is  sounding  freshly  in 
their  ears.  Doctrine  is  in  the  stage  of  simple  tradition  and 
authority.  The  writings  of  the  New  Testament  are  com- 
pleted, but  being  addressed  to  various  parts  of  the  Church, 
are  best  known  to  those  for  whom  they  were  written.  They 
are  not  yet  collected  and  made  the  common  patrimony  of  the 
whole  Church.  S.  John  leaves  the  earth  without  performing 
any  such  function ;  without  setting  the  seal  of  his  apostolical 
authority  upon  the  New  Testament  as  a  whole  ;  nay,  the 
authorship  of  some  of  his  own  writings,  as  we  now  receive 
them,  will  be  partially  contested  after  his  death  before  their 
final  reception.  Of  the  absolute  number  of  these  Christian 
communities,  and  of  the  multitude  they  severally  embrace,  we 
have  no  account ;  we  can  form  no  estimate,  save  to  infer  that 
the  whole  number  of  the  faithful,  at  the  end  of  this  period, 
was  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  mass  out  of  which 

t  Apoc.  ii.  2, 10, 14. 
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they  had  been  drawn.  Still  it  was  a  gerin  with  a  living  force 
of  expansion,  planted  in  every  considerable  spot  of  the 
empire ;  and  wherever  it  was  planted,  a  Christian  people,  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word,  existed,  having  a  complete  spiritual 
life  of  its  own,  possessing  the  sacraments  which  insured  the 
beginning  and  the  continuance  of  that  life,  an  order  of  worship 
based  on  the  great  central  fact  which  made  them  a  people, 
and  a  ministry  charged  with  the  power  to  teach  and  to  con- 
vey on  to  their  successors  the  doctrines  delivered  to  them. 

But  in  the  mean  time  how  had  the  empire  treated  it  ?  In 
these  seventy  years  it  has  traversed  the  seven  last  years  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberius,  and  the  whole  principates  of  Caligula, 
Claudius,  and  Nero ;  the  revolutionary  crisis  in  which  Galba, 
Otho,  and  Vitellius  reigned  for  an  instant,  and  then  the  settled 
time  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  Domitian,  and  Nerva.  Now,  during 
this  period  its  treatment  by  the  empire  has  been  a  singular 
reproduction  of  what  passed  in  the  hall  of  Pilate.  For  the 
Jewish  religion  was  one  allowed  by  Roman  law.  The  pro- 
fession of  it  entailed  no  penalty.  Now  the  first  heralds  of  the 
Gospel,  as  Jews,  preached  their  message  boldly  and  publicly, 
and  in  doing  so  it  does  not  seem  that  Roman  law  would  have 
interfered  with  them.*  At  this  stage  it  looked  upon  Christians 
as  a  sect  of  Jews.  As  no  authority  of  the  empire  had  inter- 
fered with  the  public  ministry  of  our  Lord,  so  it  would  seem 
to  have  left  the  ministry  of  His  disciples  in  the  first  instance 
free.  It  is  from  another  quarter  that  opposition  arises.  The 
Jew  in  his  jealous  anger  at  the  promulgation  of  a  Messiah  and 
a  spiritual  kingdom  which  is  not  after  Jewish  taste,  both 
because  it  is  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world,  and  because  it 
raises  the  Gentile  to  co-inheritance  with  the  race  of  Abraham, 
drags  the  Christian  missionary  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Roman 
magistrate  and  imputes  to  him  "  sedition."  Then  many  a 
Gallic,  many  a  Felix,  many  a  Festus  have  as  it  were  un- 
willingly to  enter  into  and  decide  these  questions  of  the  Jewish 
law.  It  would  seem  that  converts  to  the  Christian  faith  in 
these  its  earliest  days  might  long  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  magistrate,  as  belonging  to  a  Jewish  sect,  but  for  this 
enmity  of  the  Jews  themselves.  But  as  the  teachers  of  the 
new  faith  everywhere  addressed  themselves  first  to  their 
countrymen,  so  everywhere  they  found  these  countrymen  alive 
to  their  progress  and  bitterly  set  against  it.f  This  state  of 

*  This  is  what  Tertullian  calls  "  Sub  umbraculo  insignissimee  religionis, 
certe  licitse  ;"  and  ad  Nationes,  i.  11,  "  Nos  quoque  ut  Judaicse  religionis 
propinquos." 

t  See  Justin  Martyr,  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  17,  who  speaks  of  the  Jews  as 
sending  everywhere  deputies  in  order  to  defame  Christians. 
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tings  is  pretty  well  expressed  by  that  answer  of  the  Koman 
Jews  to  S.  Paul  when  he  excuses  himself  before  them  for 
laving  been  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  Emperor  Nero  :  "as 
concerning  this  sect,  we  know  that  it  is  spoken  against  every- 
where.-" *  This,  however,  was  Jewish,  not  Roman,  con- 
tradiction. So  far  as  everywhere  Jewish  hatred  and  jealousy 
oould  malign  and  counter-work  the  progress  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  and  bring  suffering  on  its  teachers,  it  had  been  done. 
But  nevertheless  with  this  exception  it  would  seem  that  for 
thirty-five  years  after  the  day  of  Pentecost  that  Faith  had 
been  freely  and  publicly  taught  throughout  the  empire.  It 
was  through  the  malignity  of  his  own  countrymen,  stirring 
up  a  dangerous  conspiracy  against  him,  that  S.  Paul  felt 
himself  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  emperor,  and  the  result 
of  his  appeal  was  that  he  was  set  free.  But  in  the  year  64 
another  state  of  things  had  arisen.  The  ruin  of  a  large 
part  of  Rome  by  fire  had  brought  a  great  odium  upon  Nero. 
Now  his  wife  Poppaea  is  said  to  have  been  a  Jewish  proselyte, 
he  himself  to  have  been  surrounded  by  Jewish  influences,  and 
nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  Jewish  hatred,  which  had 
tracked  the  Christians  everywhere,  pursued  them  especially  here, 
and  suggested  them  to  him  both  as  authors  of  the  conflagra- 
tion, and  as  convenient  scapegoats  whereon  to  divert  the  odium 
against  himself  which  had  arisen  from  it.  Thus  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  exposing  to  shame  and  torment,  as  victims  of 
the  popular  dislike,  and  in  popular  opinion  guilty  of  "  hatred 
of  the  human  race,"  or  of  being  hated  by  them  "  a  vast  mul- 
titude "  t  of  Christians,  who,  says  the  heathen  historian, 
were  put  to  the  most  exquisite  suffering,  being  wrapt  in  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs,  or  crucified, 
or  clothed  in  garments  of  pitch,  and  set  on  fire  to  illuminate 
the  night.  Thus  it  is,  as  decorations  of  Nero's  games,  in  his 
gardens  of  the  Vatican,  where  the  obelisk  from  Heliopolis, 
once  the  ornament  of  his  circus,  now  bears  witness  to  the 
victory  of  Christ,  that  Christians  first  come  before  us  in  the 
pages  of  Roman  historians,  just  at  the  middle  of  the  period 
we  are  now  describing,  thirty-five  years  after  the  ascension. 

It  maybe  considered  part  of  this  first  persecution  that  the  two 
great  Apostles — Peter  who  had  founded  the  Roman  Church, 
and  Paul  who  after  its  first  foundation  had  helped  to  build  it 
up — were  condemned  in  the  last  year  of  Nero,  and  by  his 
deputies  {  during  his  absence,  to  suffer  as  Christians,  the  one 

*  Acts  xxviii.  22.  f  Tacitus,  Ann.  xv.  44. 

+  '0  Hav\OQ, fjiaprvpfjaac;  tTTi  rwv  7/yoy^svwv,  ourwj  a.TTi]\\d^r]  TOV 

S.  Clem.  Kom.  ad  Cor.  5. 
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the  death  of  a  Roman  citizen  by  the  sword,  and  the  other  that 
of  a  slave  by  crucifixion.  Thus  the  two  great  brethren  by 
enduring  together  the  martyr's  death,  the  highest  mark  of 
Christian  charity,  sealed  their  joint  foundation  of  Christian 
Rome,  that  like  as  the  Rome  which  had  gained  the  conquest 
of  the  world  by  the  strong  hand  of  violence,  had  been  planted 
in  the  blood  of  one  brother  shed  by  another,  so  the  Rome  which 
was  to  be  the  centre  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  in  the  words 
of  S.  Ignatius  "preside  over  charity/'  should  have  for  her 
founders  brethren  in  supernatural  love,  pouring  forth  their 
blood  together  for  the  seat  of  that  Christian  unity  which  binds 
the  earth  in  one. 

But  this  persecution  by  Nero  is  not  transitory  in  its  conse- 
quences. The  emperor  had  judged  that  Christians  as  such 
professed  a  religion  not  allowed  by  the  Roman  laws,  and  were 
guilty  therein  of  a  capital  crime.  This  crime,  if  technically 
expressed,  would  amount  to  sacrilege  and  treason;*  for  they 
could  not  acknowledge  the  Roman  gods  as  gods,  nor  the 
emperor  as  Pontifex  Maximus ;  nor  could  they  swear  by  his 
genius,  which  was  the  oath  expressing  fidelity  to  the  Roman 
constitution  in  its  civil  and  religious  aspect.  This  was  that 
"  hatred  of  the  human  race,"  that  is,  in  other  words,  of  the 
Roman  empire,  of  which  in  the  eyes  of  Tacitus  and  Pliny,  of 
Nero  now,  and  of  Trajan  afterwards,  they  were  guilty  as 
Christians.  But  the  singular  thing  is  this,  that  the  Jew,  who 
was  the  first  to  drag  them  before  the  Roman  tribunal,  who  was 
their  omnipresent,  ever-ready  antagonist  and  traducer,  though 
he  worshipped  one  only  God,  though  he  abhorred  the  whole 
Roman  polytheism,  though  he  swore  not  by  the  genius  of  the 
emperor,  was  exempt  from  punishment :  his  religion  was 
recognized  by  Roman  law  and  the  senate  its  interpreter,  because 
it  was  the  national  and  time-honoured  religion  of  a  constituent 
part  of  the  empire.  On  the  same  ground  the  vilest  Egyptian, 
Asiatic,  African  idol  was  allowed  the  worship  of  those  who 
claimed  it  as  their  ancestral  god.  The  Christian  Faith  was  the 
sole  exception  to  this  universal  tolerance,  because  it  was  not 
the  religion  of  a  subject  nation,  because  it  was  new,  because, 
in  fine,  it  rested  on  principles  which,  if  carried  out,  would 
sweep  away  the  whole  fabric  of  polytheism  on  which  the  Roman 
State  rested.  And  the  act  of  Nero  had  its  great  importance  in 
that  it  formally  distinguished  the  Christian  from  the  Jewish 


*  Tertull.  Apol.  10.  Sacrilegii  et  majestatis  rei  convenimur :  summa  hagc 
causa,  immo  tota  est. — Lassaulx  says,  "  die  beiden  Hauptanklagen,  die  Reli- 
gion-verachtung,  die  Majestats-beleidigung." — Fall  des  Helleni&mus,  p.  11. 
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religion,  and  took  away  from  it  by  a  legal  decision  of  the 
State's  highest  authority  the  claim  to  be  considered  "licit." 

Nero  then  bestows  the  crown  of  martyrdom  on  S.  Peter 
and  S.  Paul,  and  on  what  Tacitus  calls,  even  within  Rome 
alone,  a  vast  multitude.  But  he  does  more  than  this.  On 
the  first  appearance  of  Christians  before  the  supreme  authority 
he  so  applies  an  existing  law  to  their  case,  as  to  establish 
their  liability  under  it  to  capital  punishment ;  and  this  liability 
rests  upon  them  henceforth  down  to  the  time  of  Constantine. 
It  is  by  no  means  always  carried  out ;  it  is  often  suspended, 
sometimes  for  many  years  together,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  ruling  prince,  or  the  maxims  of  his  government,  or  the 
state  itself  of  the  empire.  But  it  is  henceforth  the  legal 
position  of  Christians.  It  is  a  danger  which  besets  their 
condition,  and  may  be  called  into  action  at  any  moment,  in 
any  city  of  the  empire,  from  any  motive  of  private  enmity, 
cupidity,  or  passion.  It  is  the  legal  Roman  equivalent  and 
interpretation  of  their  Master's  words,  ' '  You  shall  be  hated  of 
all  men  for  my  name's  sake."* 

How  often,  and  in  how  many  instances,  it  was  carried  out 
in  this  period  of  seventy  years,  we  have  no  means  of  telling ; 
but  another  emperor  is  named  as  a  persecutor.  Domitian 
not  only  put  to  death  as  Christian  his  cousin,  the  Consul 
Flavius  Clemens,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  a  great  many  others 
at  Rome,  in  the.  latter  years  of  his  principate.  f  Domitian 
and  Nero  are  mentioned  as  persecutors  by  Melito  when 
addressing  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  by  Tertullian,J  in  the  time 
of  Severus,  though  it  was  the  object  of  both  to  make  the 
emperors  appear  to  have  been  not  unfavourable  to  Christians. 
But,  independent  of  any  general  act  which  would  constitute 
an  emperor  a  persecutor,  §  this  liability  to  punishment,  ||  in 


*  Matt.  x.  22  ;  xxiv.  9. 

t  S.  Clemens  Rom.,  writing  just  after  Domitian's  time,  associates  as 
sufferers  with  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  in  his  own  time,  iroXv  TrXijGog  tKXt/crwj/, 
oirives  rroXXctQ  aiKiag  KO.I  fiaadvovQ  Sia  ZijXov  TraQovriQ  VTroctlyfia  KuXXiarov 
tyivovro  iv  t'lfuv. — Ad  Cor.  6. 

I  Euseb.  Hist.,  iv.  25  ;  Tertull.  Apol.  5. 

§  In  Tertullian's  words,  "  debellator  Christianorum,"  Apol.  5. 

||  Thus  a  late  Protestant  writer,  Schmidt  (Geschichte  der  Denk  und  Glau- 
bensfreiheit,  p.  165),  remarks  of  the  condition  of  Christians,  "Vollkommen 
gewiss  ist,  dass  unter  Domitian  eine  neue  Drangperiode  fiir  die  Christen 
begann,  die  sich  in  Verfolgungen,  in  Hinrichtungen,  und  Verbannungen 
ausserte.  (Dio.  67,  14,  und  die  Ausleger.)  Damals  soil  auch  der  Apostel 
Johannes  nach  Pathnios  verwiesen  worden  sein.  Erst  Nerva  liiftete  wiederuni 
diesen  Drack,  indem  er  den  Verhafteten  die  Freiheit  gab,  und  die  Ver- 
bannten  zuriickberief.  (Dio.  68,  1.)  Es  war  dies  aber  dock  nur  ah  eine 
Amnestic,  ah  ein  Gnadenact  anzusehen,  nicht  ah  eine  Anerkcnnung  der 

VOL.  x. — NO.  xx.   [New  Series.]  2  c 
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virtue  of  which  the  confessor  or  martyr  was  brought  before 
the  local  magistrates,  was  that  under  which  individual  Chris- 
tians, in  most  peaceful  times,  and  in  the  reign  of  emperors 
generally  just  and  moderate,  endured  their  -sufferings.  The 
Emperor  Tiberius  is  said  by  Tertullian  to  have  brought  before 
the  senate  a  proposition  to  allow  the  Christian  faith  as  a 
lawful  religion.  Had  this  been  done,  the  whole  course  of 
Christian  history  in  these  three  centuries  would  have  been 
changed.  As  it  was,  every  one,  in  becoming  a  Christian, 
accepted  the  chance  that  he  might  thereby  be  called  upon  to 
forfeit  the  possession  of  wife,  children,,  goods,  every  civil  right 
and  life  itself. 

The  end  of  the  reign  of  the  first  Antonine,  in  the  year 
161,  furnishes  us  with  a  second  fitting  epoch  at  which  we 
may  estimate  the  growth  and  position  in  the  empire  of  the 
Christian  Faith. 

During  the  sixty  years  which  elapse  from  the  death  of 
S.  John  to  the  accession  of  Marcus,  the  Roman  empire  is 
ruled  by  three  sovereigns,  who  have  each  left  a  fair  name  and 
a  considerable  renown  behind  them,  and  who,  compared  with 
most  of  those  who  preceded  or  who  followed  them,  may 
almost  be  termed  great.  Trajan  by  his  military  successes 
raised  to  the  highest  point  the  credit  of  the  Roman  arms ; 
by  his  moderation  in  civil  government  effaced  the  remem- 
brance of  Domitian's  cruelties,  and  gave  the  Romans  perhaps 
as  much  liberty  as  they  could  bear.  His  successor  Hadrian, 
joining  great  energy,  administrative  ability,  and  moderation  of 
his  own  to  the  fear  and  respect  for  the  Roman  name,  which 
the  powerful  arm  of  Trajan  had  spread  around,  was  able  at 
once  to  exercise  his  army  with  unwearied  discipline,  and  to 
maintain  the  empire  at  its  full  tide  of  power  in  honourable 
peace,  while  Antoninus  crowned  the  forty  years  of  equable  and 
generally  just  government — bestowed  on  the  Roman  world  by 
Trajan  and  Hadrian — with  a  further  happy  period  of  more 
than  half  that  length,  wherein  the  glory  of  the  empire  may  be 
said  to  have  culminated.  Imperial  Rome  never  saw  again 
such  a  day  of  power,  or  such  a  prospect  of  security  as  when 
Antoninus  celebrated  the  secular  games  at  the  completion  of 
nine  hundred  years  ;  and  for  ages  afterwards  his  name  carried 
respect,  and  men  looked  back  on  his  reign  as  on  an  ideal 
period  of  happiness  for  those  whom  he  ruled. 

One  of  the  most  competent  observers  of  our  time  has 
marked  the  last  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Pius  as  the  period 

UnstrciflichJceit,  ivie  das  schwankende  Verhalten  des  nicht  minder  Iwcliherzigen 
wul  freisinnigen  Trajan  zur  Geniige  darthut. 
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at  which  the  independent  development  of  Gra3co-Ronian 
heathenism  terminated,  when  it  had  exhausted  all  the  forms 
of  its  own  inward  life,  since  the  Neoplatonic  philosophy  which 
is  the  only  striking  product  of  intelligence  that  arises  after- 
wards, is  manifestly  due  to  the  antagonism  with  Christianity, 
and  is  no  pure  offspring  of  the  heathen  spirit.*  From  this 
time  forth  Christian  influences  become  unmistakable  in  their 
action  upon  heathen  thought  and  society.  This,  then,  affords 
another  reason  why  we  should  endeavour  to  trace  the  progress 
and  extension  which  the  Church  had  reached  at  this  point. 

Now  a  contemporary  of  Antoninus  declares  that  in  his  time, 
that  is,  about  the  year  150,  there  was  no  race  of  men,  either 
barbarians  or  Greeks,  none  even  of  Scythian  nomads  roaming 
in  waggons,  or  of  pastoral  tribes  dwelling  in  tents,  among 
whom  prayers  and  thanksgivings  were  not  offered  to  the 
Father  and  Creator  of  the  universe  in  the  name  of  the  cruci- 
fied Jesus,  f  Thus,  in  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  the 
Church  had  outstripped  the  limits  of  the  empire.  The  germ 
which  in  the  time  of  S.  John  was  rooted  in  the  chief  cities, 
had  spread  out  thence  and  increased,  taking  more  and  more 
possession  of  the  soil  in  all  directions.  Still  we  must  consider 
the  Christian  Church  in  each  place  of  its  occupation  as  a  small 
minority  of  the  people  :  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  the 
statement  made  by  Celsus,  that  at  the  period  when  he  wrote, 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the  Christian  faith  counted 
few  of  the  educated,  distinguished,  and  rich,  among  its 
adherents,^;  for  Origen,  in  replying  to  him,  alleges  no  specific 
example  to  the  contrary.  Yet,  here  too  we  must  consider  the 
justice  of  Origen' s  remark,  §  that  these  classes  are  everywhere 
few  in  proportion  to  the  poor  and  ignorant,  and  that  Chris- 
tianity being  the  day-star  arising  on  every  soul  took  of  all 
classes  alike.  So  much,  then,  as  to  the  Church's  material 
extension  ;  now  as  to  its  internal  growth. 

As  this  period  opens,  comrades  of  the  apostles  still  abound 
in  the  churches.  We  knew  of  several  instances  wherein  such 
persons  hold  eminent  rank.  At  Rome,  S.  Clement  is  the 
third  successor  of  S.  Peter;  and  S.  Iren8eus,||  recording  him 

*  Dollinger,  Heidenthum  und  Judenthum,  Vorwort  iv. 

t  Justin,  Dialog,  with  Tryphon,  117. — Tertullian,  50  years  later,  adv. 
Judseos  7,  goes  beyond  this. 

J  Kellner,  Hellenismus  und  Christenthum,  p.  85. 

§  Origen,  cont.  Gels.,  i.  27. 

||  Lib.  iii.  3.  "En  tvavXov  TO  Ktjpvyna  T&V  aTrooroXwj/  KOI  rr\v  TrapaSooiv 
Trpo  600aXjua;i>  t'^wv,  ov  p,6vog)  tri  yap  TroXXoi  tTrsXtiTTovTo  Tore  cnrb  TOJV  CLTTO- 
oroXwi/  dediSaynevoi;  where  TO  KijpvyfUt  and  ?/  irapdcoatQ  T&V  cnroaToXwv 
indicate  the  whole  body  of  truth  which  they  communicated  to  the  Church, 
whether  written  or  unwritten. 
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as  such,  eighty  years  afterwards,  specially  notes  that  he  had  seen 
and  lived  with  apostles,  and  had  their  preaching  still  sounding  in 
his  ears,  and  their  tradition  before  his  eyes ;  at  Antioch,  S.  Igna- 
tius, second  after  the  same  S.  Peter ;  in  the  See  of  Jerusalem,  S. 
Simeon,  the  brother  of  James,  still  survives ;  at  Smyrna,  'S. 
John's  disciple  Polykarp  is  bishop.  Many  more  such  S.  Irenseus 
declares  that  there  were.  This  would  prepare  us  for  the  strength 
with  which  the  principle  of  authority  and  tradition  was  held, 
and  show  how  completely  the  sense  of  a  spiritual  government, 
of  cohesion,  and  continuity  of  moral  life,  and  of  a  common 
doctrine  and  teaching,  the  foundation  of  these,  prevailed. 
But  we  are  not  left  to  inferences,  we  have  the  clearest  state- 
ments on  this  point  about  fifteen  years  after  S.  John's  death. 
It  has  been  remarked  above  how  in  the  Apocalypse  our  Lord 
himself,  addressing  the  seven  churches,  gathers  them  up  in 
their  bishops,  and  speaks  of  them  each  collectively,  as  of  one 
person.  In  the  year  116,  as  is  supposed,  Ignatius  still  after 
forty-eight  years  bishop  of  one  of  the  three  great  mother 
churches,  all  of  them  Sees  of  Peter,  and  types  and  models  of 
church  government,  whence  missions  went  forth,  and  the 
layers  of  apostolic  teaching  were  propagated,  in  his  seven 
extant  epistles  conveys  the  same  idea  as  that  presented  by 
those  divine  words  which  S.  John  had  heard  in  vision,  and 
was  commanded  to  record,  but  with  much  greater  detail.  As 
he  is  being  led  to  martyrdom,  in  the  long  transit  between 
Antioch  and  Rome,  he  pours  forth  the  earnestness  of  one 
under  sentence  of  death,  glowing  at  the  prospect  of  shedding 
his  blood  for  Christ,  and  being  for  ever  united  with  Him. 
These  letters  remain  as  a  sample  of  numberless  conversations 
held  with  the  deputations  which  came  to  meet  him  on  his  way, 
mingling  their  tears  at  his  approaching  passion  with  their 
exultation  in  his  triumph.  They  are  of  one  tissue  throughout. 
Ignatius  dwells  with  incessant  repetition  upon  union  with  God 
and  with  Christ  through  obedience  to  the  hierarchy  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  by  maintenance  of  one  faith,  in  one 
body  of  the  Church,  which  is  wherever  Christ  is.*  Let  us  take 
one  instance  from  his  letter  to  the  Ephesians.  After  saying 
that  he  had  "  received  their  whole  multitude  in  the  person  of 
Onesimus  their  bishop,"  he  continues  : — 

It  is,  then,  fitting  that  you  should  by  all  means  glorify  Jesus  Christ  who 
has  glorified  you  ;  that  by  a  uniform  obedience  you  may  be  perfectly  joined 
together  in  the  same  mind  and  in  the  same  judgment,  and  may  all  speak 
alike  concerning  everything,  and  that  being  subject  to  the  bishop  and  the 
presbytery,  you  may  be  altogether  sanctified.  I  am  not  giving  you  coni- 

*  S.  Ign.  ad  Smyrn.  1,  and  8. 
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mands,  as  if  I  were  any  one  ;  for,  though  I  am  in  bonds  for  His  name,  I  am 
not  yet  perfected  in  Jesus  Christ.  For  now  I  begin  to  learn,  and  I  speak  to 
you  as  my  fellow-disciples,  for  I  had  need  to  be  encouraged  by  you  in  faith, 
exhortation,  endurance,  long  suffering.  But  since  charity  suffers  me  not  to 
be  silent  to  you,  I  have  taken  on  me  to  exhort  you  to  run  together  all  with 
the  mind  of  God.  For  Jesus  Christ,  your  inseparable  life,  is  the  mind  of  the 
Father,  as  also  the  bishops,  placed  in  their  several  limits,  are  the  mind  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Therefore  you  should  run  together  with  the  bishop's  mind,  as 
indeed  you  do.  So  then  in  your  concord  and  harmonious  charity  Jesus 
Christ  is  sung.  And  each  several  one  of  you  makes  up  the  chorus  ;  so  that 
all  being  harmonious  in  concord,  you  take  up  the  melody  in  unity,  and  sing 
with  one  voice  through  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Father,  that  He  may  hear  you,  and 
perceive  by  your  good  works  that  you  are  members  of  His  Son.  It  is  good 
for  you  then  to  be  in  blameless  unity,  that  you  may  always  have  fellowship 
with  God. 

And  then  he  adds  :— 

For  if  I  in  a  short  time  have  had  such  familiarity  with  your  bishop,  and 
that  not  human,  but  spiritual,  how  much  more  should  I  think  you  happy, 
who  are  so  fused  with  him  as  the  Church  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  Jesus 
Christ  with  the  Father,  that  all  things  may  be  accordant  in  unity — (S.  Ignat. 
ad  Ephes.  i.~ iv). 

This  is  an  incidental  passage  out  of  a  very  short  letter,  in 
which  the  speaker  is  addressing  practical  exhortations  to  the 
people  of  a  great  church,  founded  by  S.  Paul  about  sixty  years 
before,  dwelt  in  by  S.  John  up  to  about  fifteen  years  of  the 
time  at  which  he  was  speaking.  We  should  not  in  such  a 
writing  expect  S.  Ignatius  to  speak  with  the  scientific  correct- 
ness of  a  theologian,  nor  is  he  completely  exhibiting  his  subject 
in  a  treatise ;  yet  here,  as  it  were  at  the  first  moment  after  the 
Apostles  have  left  the  earth,  we  have  a  picture  of  the  Church 
as  a  world-wide  institution,  held  together  by  a  Divine  unity, 
which  has  its  seat  in  the  Person  of  Christ  as  the  mind 
of  the  Father.  It  is  a  composite  unity  which  is  contemplated 
in  the  image  of  a  harp  with  its  strings  pouring  forth  one  song 
— the  song  of  Christ — to  the  Father.  It  is  a  unity  wide  as  the 
earth ;  for  the  bishops,  placed  in  their  several  limits,  constitute 
the  mind  of  Christ,  Who  is  Himself  the  Father's  mind.  It  is 
the  unity  of  the  diocese,  for  it  is  summed  up  in  the  bishop : 
but  it  is  the  unity  likewise  of  the  whole  Church,  for  the  bishops 
are  linked  together  in  One  whose  mind  they  collectively  repre- 
sent, and  that  One  is  He  from  whose  Person  their  authority 
radiates;  in  whom,  as  he  says  in  this  .same  letter,  "the  old 
kingdom  was  being  destroyed,  God  appearing  in  the  form  of  a 
man,  unto  the  newness  of  eternal  life."*  Again,  it  is  not 

*  Ad  Ephes.  xix. 
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merely  an  outward  unity  of  government,  but  an  inward  unity 
of  the  truth  held  in  common,,  and  also  held  as  given  by 
authority :  not  truth,  as  a  result  of  the  curiosity  of  the  human 
intellect,  rather  truth,  as  a  participation  in  the  mind  of  Christ.. 
Thus  the  Catholic  unity  of  government  is  at  the  same  time  a 
unity  of  belief  which  two  unities  are  not,  in  fact,  separable,  for 
their  principle  is  one  in  the  Person  of  Christ,  in  respect  of 
whom  submission  to  the  Ruler  is  one  and  the  same  thing  with 
belief  in  the  truth  revealed  by  Him,  who  is  King  no  less  than 
Word,  Word  no  less  than  King. 

We  have,  then,  here  the  principle  of  authority  and  tradition 
as  seated  in  the  hierarchy,  and  at  the  same  time  the  whole 
order  and  unity  of  the  Church  as  girdling  the  world  by  its 
chain  of  the  Episcopate,  and  as  possessing  the  truth  and 
exhibiting  it  in  its  quality  of  an  institution.  It  is  before  us 
and  at  work  in  its  succession  of  men,  in  its  sacraments  which 
they  administer,*  in  its  truth  which  is  imparted  by  the  one 
and  delivered  by  the  other.  It  is  no  vague  congeries  of 
opinions  held  by  individuals  with  the  diversity  of  individuals, 
but  a  body  strongly  organized,  and  possessing  an  imperishable 
life,  the  life  of  its  Author.  And  we  have  all  this  mentioned  as 
fulfilled  at  the  distance  of  one  life  from  our  Lord's  ascension, 
while,  indeed,  his  kinsman  and  elder  in  age,  S.  Simeon,  is  still 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  mentioned  by  one  of  whom  a 
beautiful,  though  insufficiently  grounded  legend,  says  that  he 
was  that  child  whom  our  Lord  had  called  and  placed  before 
His  disciples  as  the  model  of  those  who  should  enter  into  His 
kingdom.  He  was  at  least  so  near  in  time  to  Christ  that  this 
could  be  said  of  him.  He  is  the  bishop  of  Antioch ;  he  is  on 
his  way  to  be  thrown  to  the  beasts  in  the  Colosseum  at 
Rome  ;t  he  is  welcomed  on  his  way  by  church  after  church, 
and  he  sees  and  describes  the  bishops,  in  their  several  bound- 
aries through  the  earth,  as  each  maintaining  the  mind  of 
Christ  in  the  unity  of  his  Body. 

Such  is  the  Church  merely  stated  as  a  fact  towards  the- 
beginning  of  the  second  century. 


*  Another  point  on  which  S.  Ignatius  dwells  repeatedly  is  the  receiving 
the  flesh  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist :  thus  he  says  of  the  heterodox,  ad 
Smyrn.  6  : — "  They  abstain  from  the  Eucharist  and  prayer,  because  they  do 
not  confess  that  the  Eucharist  is  that  flesh  of  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  which 
suffered  for  our  sins,  which  in  His  goodness  the  Father  raised." 

"f  He  says,  ad  Rom.  ii.  "On  rbv  ziriGKmrov  ^vpiag  6  9fo£  Karjj£i'w<r£j/ 
fvpt6i]vai  tig  Cvffiv  cnrb  dvaroXfjg  ^(.raTrf^d^tvog.  Merivale,  Hist.,  C.  Ixv. 
p.  150,  note  1,  says,  "  We  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  bishop  being  sent 
to  suffer  martyrdom  at  Rome."  This  passage  in  the  epistle  confirms  the  acts- 
of  martyrdom. 
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And  the  trial  which  in  these  sixty  years  the  Church  was 
going  through  was  well  calculated  to  test  her  constitution.  It 
is  against  the  spread  of  false  doctrine  that  S.  Ignatius  in  these 
epistles  so  constantly  appeals  to  the  unity  of  the  faithful 
among  each  other.*  He  warns  them  to  use  only  Christian 
nourishment,  and  to  abstain  from  strange  food,  which  is 
heresy.f  The  Church  was  then  continually  receiving  into  her 
bosom  converts  at  all  ages  of  life,  some  from  the  Jews,  many 
more  from  the  Gentiles ;  among  these,  therefore,  minds 
brought  up  in  Jewish  prejudices,  and  others  which  had  run 
havoc  in  eastern  superstitions  and  systems  of  philosophy.  In 
the  course  of  these  sixty  years  she  probably  multiplied  many 
times  over  in  numbers ;  and  the  multiplication  was  rather  by 
the  accession  of  adults  than  by  the  education  of  children  born 
of  Christian  parents.  The  Church  was  composed  of  a  small 
minority  of  the  general  population  scattered  at  wide  intervals 
over  an  immense  empire ;  and,  so  far  from  being  assisted  by 
the  civil  power,  was  under  constant  persecution  from  it. 
Whatever  force  her  spiritual  government  possessed  could  be 
exercised  only  by  the  voluntary  submission  of  her  members. 
Let  us  weigh  the  fact  that,  under  these  circumstances,  a 
number  of  heresies  arose.  Some  were  of  Jewish,  some  of 
Grentile  parentage.  But  we  are  not  here  concerned  either 
with  their  cause  or  with  their  matter :  we  dwell  at  present 
only  on  the  fact  of  their  existence.  In  number  they  were 
many ;  in  character  most  diverse ;  they  arose  and  flourished  in 
different  places.  Hardly  anywhere  was  the  Church  free  from 
them.  Let  us  ask  only  one  question  here  :  by  what  power  were 
they  resisted  ?  The  human  mind  had  then  the  fullest  liberty 
of  action  in  Christians.  It  was  by  a  free  choice — a  choice 
accompanied  with  danger,  and  persisted  in  through  suffering, 
that  men  became  Christians.  The  liberty  which  men  exercised 
in  becoming  Christians  they  could  use  further  against  Christian 
doctrine,  by  innovating ;  by  mixing  it  up  with  other  doctrines, 
with  which,  perhaps,  their  minds  had  been  familiar  before 
their  conversion  -,  by  developing  it  after  their  own  fashion. 
The  desire  of  fame,  the  self-will  of  genius,  the  mere  luxury  of 
thought,  would  offer  a  continual  temptation  to  such  a  course. 
Many,  from  one  motive  or  another,  fell  into  it.  The  question 
which  we  repeat  is,  what  power  prevented  the  one  Church  from 
breaking  up  under  this  process  of  free  thought  into  fragments  ? 
These  heresies  began  even  while  the  Apostles  were  teaching. 
S.  Peter,  S.  Paul,  and  S.  John  speak  strongly  against  them. 
They  swarm  in  the  two  generations  succeeding  the  death  of 


See  Epist.  ad  Magnes.  13. 
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S.  John.  How  is  it  that,  at  the  accession  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Christians  having  passed  the  limits  of  the  empire, 
and  being1  found  so  far  as  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  north, 
there  is  still  one  Church,  surrounded,  indeed,  by  a  multitude 
of  sects,  differing  from  her  and  from  each  other,  but  her- 
self distinguished  and  unmistakable  among  them  all  ? 
We  think  the  epistles  of  S.  Ignatius  furnish  us  with  a  reply  to 
this  question.  As  we  have  seen  above,  he  views  the  Church 
in  each  place  as  a  community  closely  bound  together  under 
a  spiritual  government  which  is  summed  up  in  the  bishop, 
while  the  bishops  in  their  several  dioceses  are  as  closely  linked 
to  each  other,  and  all  form  one  society,  wherein  is  Jesus 
Christ.  And  these  two  truths  are  not  separated  from  each 
other,  but  the  unity  of  the  part  is  deduced  from  the  unity  of 
the  whole,  and  is  subordinate  to  it.  See,  first,  with  what 
force  he  states  the  unity  of  the  diocese.*  "  Avoid  divisions 
as  the  beginning  of  evils.  Follow  all  of  you  the  bishop  as 
Jesus  Christ  the  Father,  and  the  presbytery  as  the  apostles, 
and  reverence  the  deacons  as  God's  command.  Let  no  one 
without  the  bishop  do  aught  of  what  appertains  to  the  Church. 
Let  that  be  deemed  a  sure  Eucharist  which  is  under  the 
bishop,  or  under  him  who  has  the  bishop's  authority  for  it. 
Wherever  the  bishop  appears  there  let  the  multitude  (of  the 
faithful)  be."  But  this  strict  unity  of  the  diocese  is  derived 
from  that  of  the  whole  Church,  for  he  adds  as  the  reason  of 
the  foregoing,  "just  as  wherever  Jesus  Christ  is  there  is  the 
Catholic  Church/'f  This  is  the  first  time  when  the  word 
' '  catholic  "  is  known  to  be  used,  and  it  is  applied  to  the  Church 
as  its  distinctive  character,  to  convey  the  two  attributes  of 
unity  and  universality,  in  connection  with  the  Person  of  Christ, 
exactly  as  it  has  been  used,  an  unique  term  for  an  unique 
object,  from  that  day  to  this.  S.  Ignatius  further  views  the 
Church  in  each  place  as  having  one  faith ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  the  same  faith  in  every  place ;  one  faith  at  Antioch, 
one  at  Rome,  one  at  every  city  between  them,  beyond  them, 
around  them.  Here,  then  is  a  double  unity,  inward  and 
outward.  As  the  double  unity  of  body  and  spirit  makes  the 
man,  so  the  double  unity  of  government  and  of  faith  makes 
the  Church.  As  neither  mind  nor  body  alone  make  the  man, 

*  Ad  Smyrn.  viii. 

t  Compare  with  this  expression  of  S.  Ignatius  that  of  the  Church  of 
Polycarp,  fifty  years  later,  describing  how  after  his  martyrdom,  aiiv  Tolg 
'  A-xorfToKoiQ  Kai  Tram  SiKaioig  dyaXXtw/if vo£,  Co%d£fi  Tov  Qtov  Kai  Har'spa,  Kai 
tvXoyJi  TOV  Kvpiov  ijfi&v  Kai  Kv(3fpvf]Tr]V  TWV  (-^vxtivrt  Kai)  <rwjuarwv  r]p.a>v, 
teal  Troifiiva  rijg  Kara  ri\v  o'iKov^.kvi}v  Ka9o\iKrjg  tKK\r)<ria£. — Acta  Polycarpi, 
xix.,  Ruinart,  p.  45. 
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so  neither  faith  nor  government  alone  make  the  Church,  but 
the  coherence  of  both.  The  Incarnation  is  the  joining  a 
human  soul  and  body  with  the  person  of  the  Divine  Word; 
after  which  pattern  the  Church,  which  is  His  special  creation, 
is  the  joining  of  one  faith  and  one  government  in  a  moral 
unity.  It  is  by  this  force,  by  the  same  hierarchy  everywhere 
guarding  the  same  faith,  by  the  principle  of  authority  and 
tradition  planted  in  this  one  living  organization  throughout  the 
earth,  that  the  attacks  of  heresy  are  everywhere  resisted.  What 
S.  Paul  *  lays  down  in  dogma,  history  exhibits  in  fact.  A 
hundred  years  after  his  words  are  written,  the  Church  has 
stretched  her  limits  beyond  the  empire,  has  multiplied  inces- 
santly, has  been  attacked  by  a  crowd  of  heresies  striving  to 
adulterate  her  doctrine,  and  has  cast  them  out  of  her  by  this 
double  unity  of  her  faith  and  her  government,  and  so  is  one 
Body  and  one  Spirit.  Her  victory  lies  not  in  being  without 
heresies,  but  in  standing  among  them  as  a  contrast  and  a 
condemnation. 

The  solidity  of  internal  organization,  and  the  definiteness 
of  the  One  Faith  which  animated  it,  kept  pace  with  the 
material  increase  of  numbers.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
period  it  is  probable  that  among  all  the  contemporaries  and 
immediate  disciples  of  the  apostles  one  only  of  high  rank 
remained,  that  Polykarp,  joint-hearer  with  Ignatius  of  S.  John, 
and  to  whom  in  his  passage  the  martyr  addressed  a  letter  as 
well  as  to  his  Church ;  whose  own  letter  written  at  the  time 
of  his  martyrdom,  and  commemorating  the  wonderful  patience 
therein  shown  forth,  is  yet  extant.  But  in  the  mean  time  in 
every  Church  the  transmission  of  authoritative  teaching  passed 
to  those  who  had  grown  up  themselves  in  the  bishop's  council 
— his  presbytery,  which  Ignatius  loved  to  represent  as  being 
to  each  bishop  what  the  Council  of  Apostles  was  to  their 
Lord.  And  as  the  death  of  apostles  themselves  had  caused 
no  break  in  this  living  chain,  so  the  gradual  departure  of  their 
immediate  disciples  was  made  up  by  the  careful  handing  on 
of  the  same  deposit,  lodged  securely  in  its  receptacle,  the 
succession  of  men,  which  carried  on  the  teaching  office  of  the 
Church,  f 

In  the  mean  time,  what  was  the  attitude  of  the  empire  to 
the  Christian  Faith  under  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus 

*  Ephes.  iv.  4-1 (i 

t  See  Eusebius,  Hist.,  iii.  37,  who  speaks  exactly  in  this  sense  ;  and  an 
important  passage  in  Dollinger,  Kallistus  und  Hippolytus,  338-343,  on  the 
force  of  the  word  TrptafivTipo^  as  Ecclesiae  Doctor,  one  particularly  charged 
with  the  magisterium  veritatis.  See  also  Hageniann,  die  Romische  Kirche, 
p.  607-8. 
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Pius  ?  Domitian's  reign  had  ended  in  active  persecution,  to 
which  Nerva  had  put  a  stop  on  his  accession.*  But  though 
Domitian's  edicts  had  been  reversed,  like  those  of  Nero, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  laws  of  the  Roman  empire  forbad  the 
worship  of  any  god  not  approved  by  the  Senate. f  This,  as  we 
have  said  above,  was  the  sword  perpetually  suspended  over  the 
heads  of  Christians,  without  any  fresh  action  on  the  part  of  the 
emperors.  By  virtue  of  this,  even  when  it  was  forbidden  to 
accuse  them,  yet  if  they  were  brought  before  justice  it  was 
forbidden  to  absolve  them.J  And  even  senators, §  if  accused, 
were  not  exempt  from  this  severity.  We  find  Trajan  acting 
upon  this  law  in  the  year  111,  when  Pliny,  being  governor  of 
Bithynia,  brings  expressly  the  case  of  the  Christians  before 
him.  And  the  terms  in  which  he  does  this  show  at  once  the 
temper  of  the  Roman  magistrate  in  such  cases  and  the  state 
of  the  law. 

I  have  never  been  present  [he  says]  at  the  trials  of  Christians,  and  there- 
fore do  not  know  either  the  nature  of  their  crime,  or  the  degree  of  the 
punishment,  or  how  far  examination  should  go.  And  I  have  been  in  great 
hesitation  whether  age  made  any  difference,  or  the  tender  should  not  be 
distinguished  from  the  strong  ;  whether  they  should  be  pardoned  upon  re- 
pentance, or,  when  once  a  man  had  been  a  Christian,  ceasing  to  be  so  should 
not  profit  him  ;  or  whether  the  mere  profession  without  any  crime,  or  whether 
the  crimes  involved  in  the  profession  should  be  punished.  In  the  mean  time, 
with  regard  to  those  brought  before  me  as  Christians,  my  practice  has  been 
this  :  I  asked  them  if  they  were  Christians.  If  they  admitted  it,  I  put  the 
question  a  second  and  a  third  time,  threatening  them  with  death.  If  they 
persevered,  I  ordered  them  to  be  led  away  to  execution.  ||  For  whatever  it 

*  Tillemont,  Ecc.  Hist.,  ii.  132. 

t  Tertull.,  Apol.  5,  and  Euseb.  Hist.  v.  21,  assert  the  existence  of 
this  law. 

I  Tillemont,  E.  H.  ii.  182-3. 

§  See  the  singular  instance  given  by  Euseb.  v.  21,  in  the  reign  of  Corn- 
modus.  An  informer  accuses  Apollonius  of  being  a  Christian,  at  a  time 
when  the  imperial  laws  made  such  an  accusation  a  capital  offence.  The 
accuser  is  put  to  death ;  but  Apollonius,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
senator,  having  made  a  brilliant  defence  before  the  Senate,  suffers  martyr- 
dom. 

||  Duci  jussi  (confer,  Acts.  xii.  19,  tKe\tvaev  aTraxdrjvai).  The  extreme 
brevity  with  which  the  most  urbane,  kind-hearted,  and  accomplished  of 
Eoman  gentlemen,  as  Mr.  Merivale  conceives  him,  describes  himself  as 
having  ordered  a  number  of  men  and  women  to  be  put  to  death  for  the 
profession  of  Christianity,  is  remarkable  and  significant.  Compare  it  with 
the  bearing  of  his  friend  Trajan  to  S.  Ignatius  below.  As  soon  as  the 
saint's  confession  of  "  bearing  the  crucified  on  his  heart "  is  specific,  Trajan 
without  a  word  of  remark  orders  his  execution.  The  "  duci  jussi "  of  Pliny, 
and  Trajan's  manner  in  sentencing,  perfectly  correspond  and  bear  witness  to 
each  other's  authenticity.  So  later  the  like  tone  used  by  Junius  Kusticus, 
prefect  of  the  city  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  to  Justin  Martyr. 
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was  which  they  were  confessing,  I  had  no  doubt  that  stubbornness  and  inflexible 
obstinacy  deserved  punishment.  There  were  others  of  a  like  infatuation, 
but  as  being  Roman  citizens  I  directed  them  to  be  sent  to  the  city.  Presently 
the  crime  spreading,  from  being  under  prosecution,  as  is  usual,  several  inci- 
dents happened.  An  anonymous  delation  was  sent  in  to  me,  containing  the 
names  of  many  who  say  that  they  are  not  Christians,  nor  ever  were.  As  at  my 
instance  they  invoked  the  gods,  and  made  supplication  with  frankincense  and 
wine  to  your  image,  which  I  had  ordered  for  that  purpose  to  be  brought, 
together  with  the  statues  of  the  gods,  and  as,  moreover,  they  reviled  Christ, 
none  of  which  things,  it  is  said,  real  Christians  can  be  induced  to  do,  I  thought 
they  might  be  let  go.  Others,  being  accused  by  a  witness,  admitted  that  they 
were  Christians,  and  presently  said  that  they  had  been,  some  three  years  before, 
some  many  years,  and  some  even  twenty,  but  were  no  longer.  All  venerated 
your  image  and  the  statues  of  the  gods,  and  reviled  Christ.  But  they  alleged 
that  the  utmost  of  their  fault  or  error  was  this  : — They  were  accustomed  to 
meet  before  dawn  on  a  stated  day,  and  addressed  themselves  in  a  certain 
form  to  Christ  as  to  a  god,  binding  themselves  by  oath  not  to  any  crime, 
but  not  to  commit  theft,  robbery,  adultery,  the  breaking  of  their  word,  or 
the  refusal  to  restore  a  deposit.  After  this  they  were  wont  to  separate,  and 
then  reassemble  to  take  a  common  and  harmless  meal.  This,  however,  they 
had  ceased  to  do  from  the  publication  of  my  edict  forbidding,  according  to 
your  command,  private  assemblies.  I  therefore  thought  it  the  more  necessary 
to  examine  into  the  truth  by  putting  to  the  torture  two  female  slaves,  who 
were  said  to  be  deaconesses  among  them.  I  found,  however,  nothing  but  a 
perverse  and  immoderate  superstition,  and  so,  adjourning  the  inquiry,  I  took 
refuge  in  consulting  you.  For  the  matter  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  consulta- 
tion, specially  on  account  of  the  number  of  those  involved  in  danger.  For 
many  of  every  age,  every  rank,  both  sexes,  have  been  already,  and  will  be 
endangered,  since  the  contagion  of  this  superstition  has  spread  not  only 
through  cities  but  through  villages  and  country.  And  it  seems  capable  of 
being  arrested  and  corrected.  At  all  events  there  is  proof  that  the  almost 
deserted  temples  have  begun  to  be  frequented,  and  the  long  intermitted  rites 
renewed,  and  victims  for  sacrifice  are  found  ready,  whereof  hitherto  there 
were  very  few  purchasers.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  form  an  opinion  what  a 
number  of  persons  may  be  reclaimed  if  pardon  be  allowed — (Pliny, 
Ep.  x.  97,  chiefly  Melmoth's  translation). 

To  which  the  emperor  replies — 

You  have  pursued  the  right  course,  my  dear  Secundiis,  in  examining  the 
causes  of  those  delated  to  you  as  Christians.  For  no  universal  rule  can  be 
laid  down  in  a  certain  formula.  They  are  not  to  be  searched  after  ;  but  if 
brought  before  you  and  convicted,  they  must  be  punished.  Yet  with  this 
condition,  that  whoever  denies  himself  to  be  a  Christian,  and  makes  it  plain 
in  fact,  that  is,  by  supplicating  our  gods,  though  he  has  been  in  past  time 
suspected,  shall  obtain  pardon  for  his  repentance.  But  anonymous  delations 
must  not  be  admitted  for  any  accusation.  This  is  at  once  the  very  worst 
precedent  and  unworthy  of  our  time. 
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A  great  difficulty  in  tracing  the  progress  of  the  Christian 
Faith  in  these  three  centuries  is  that  we  possess  nothing  like  a 
consecutive  secular  or  religious  history  of  them.  We  only 
catch  glimpses  of  what  passes  at  intervals.  Incidents  are 
recorded  which,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  suddenly  reveal  the 
landscape  and  the  actors.  Such  an  incident  is  this  letter  of 
Pliny  to  Trajan,  and  his  reply.  We  have  here  the  governor  of 
a  province  before  whom  Christians  are  brought  as  criminals. 
We  find  that  if  they  acknowledge  their  faith  and  persist  in 
professing  it,  he  sentences  them  to  death.  But  embarrassed 
by  their  numbers,  and  perplexed  also  by  the  fact,  that  save  the 
profession  of  their  faith,  there  appeared  nothing  criminal  in 
their  conduct,  he  refers  the  matter  to  the  emperor.  The 
emperor,  no  Nero,  or  Domitian,  but  one  renowned  for  his 
justice  and  moderation,  praises  what  the  governor  has  done ; 
pronounces  that  Christians  as  such  are  guilty  of  a  capital 
crime,  and  that  Pliny  was  right  in  so  interpreting  the  existing 
law ;  that,  however,  it  is  not  desirable  to  seek  them  out ;  that 
even  when  brought  before  justice  they  are  to  be  released  if 
they  deny  their  faith,  but  that  if  they  persist  in  it,  they  are  to 
be  punished  with  death. 

Here,  then,  is  the  law — an  original  law  of  Rome  before  the 
Christian  Faith  begun — under  which  the  martyrs  suffered  at 
different  times,  throughout  every  province  and  city,  without 
anything  which  could  be  called  a  general  persecution  on  the 
part  of  the  emperor,  directed  to  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
religion.  This  perpetual  liability  to  punishment  might  be 
called  into  action  anywhere  in  the  empire  for  various  causes. 
The  first  in  time,  and  one  of  the  most  constant,  was  the  enmity 
of  the  Jews ;  then  the  dislike  of  the  heathens  to  Christians 
and  their  ways,  which  was  further  sharpened  by  local 
calamities  or  distress  irritating  the  mind  of  the  population,  or 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  heathen  priests  and  worshippers  at  the 
desertion  of  their  temples.  Then,  again,  there  was  the  ascrip- 
tion to  Christian  godlessness,  as  it  was  called,  that  is  their 
refusal  to  acknowledge  the  Roman  gods,  of  famines,  pes- 
tilences, and  whatever  troubled  the  popular  mind.  To  these 
we  must  add  a  copious  harvest  of  private  grudges,  and  a 
host  of  calumnies,  which  seem  now  almost  grotesque,  but  then 
found  wide  belief.  But  it  was  the  existence  of  such  a  law  as 
this,  acted  on  by  Pliny  before  he  referred  to  the  emperor,  and 
confirmed  by  Trajan,  that  gave  force  and  effect  to  all  these 
causes  of  persecution.  And  it  would  appear  that  when 
Christians  were  brought  before  the  magistrates,  as  guilty  of 
the  Christian  Faith,  it  was  -not  in  the  magistrates'  power  to 
decline  hearing  the  case,  any  more  than  any  other  accusation 
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of  sacrilege  or  treason,  for  it  had  been  determined  that 
Christians  were  not  a  mere  Jewish  sect,  and  therefore  could 
not  in  security  worship  one  God,  as  the  Jews  did.  It  was  a 
ruled  point  that  their  worship  was  unauthorized. 

The  practice  of  Trajan  himself  was  in  accordance  with  his 
answer  to  Pliny. 

The  very  ancient  and  genuine  acts  of  the  martyrdom  of  S. 
Ignatius  state  that  having  struggled  with  difficulty  through 
the  persecution  of  Domitian,  he  had  carefully  governed  his 
church  of  Antioch,  grieving  only  that  he  had  not  yet  reached 
the  rank  of  a  perfect  disciple  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  for  he 
considered  that  the  confession  which  is  made  by  martyrdom 
brings  into  closer  union  with  the  Lord.  Trajan  then  having 
come  to  the  East,  full  of  exultation  at  the  victories  which  he 
had  gained,  and  considering  that  the  subjugation  of  the 
Christians  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  the  perfect  obedience 
of  his  empire,  began  to  threaten  them  with  the  alternative  of 
sacrifice  or  death.  Then  Ignatius  fearing  for  his  church 
caused  himself  to  be  brought  before  the  emperor,  and  being  in 
the  presence  was  thus  addressed  by  him.  "  Who  are  you,  evil 
spirit,  who  are  zealous  to  transgress  our  commands,  besides 
persuading  others  to  come  to  an  evil  end."  Ignatius  replied, 
"  No  one  calls  the  bearer  of  God  an  evil  spirit,  for  the 
demons  fly  away  from  the  servants  of  God.  But  if  you  mean 
that  I  am  a  trouble  to  these,  and  so  call  me  evil  to  them,  I 
admit  it,  for  having  Christ  my  Heavenly  King,  I  continually 
dissolve  their  plots."  Trajan  said,  "Who  is  a  bearer  of 
God  ?"  Ignatius  replied,  "  He  who  has  Christ  in  his  breast." 
Trajan  said,  "  We  then  appear  to  you  not  to  have  gods  in  our 
minds,  whom  we  use  to  help  us  against  our  enemies."  Ignatius 
answered,  "You  in  your  error  call  gods  the  demons  of 
the  nations,  for  there  is  one  God  who  made  the  heaven,  the 
earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  that  is  in  them ;  and  one  Christ 
Jesus,  the  only  begotten  son  of  God,  of  whose  friendship  may 
I  partake."  Trajan  said,  "  You  mean  him  who  was  crucified 
under  Pontius  Pilate?"  Ignatius  answered,  "Him  who 
crucifies  my  sin,  with  its  inventor,  and  condemns  all  the  error 
and  the  malice  of  the  demons  under  the  feet  of  those  who 
carry  him  in  their  heart."  Trajan  said,  "  You  then  carry  the 
crucified  in  your  heart  ?  "  Ignatius  replied,  "  Yes  ;  for  it  is 
written,  I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them."  Trajan 
gave  sentence :  "  It  is  our  command  that  Ignatius,  who  says 
that  he  carries  the  crucified  one  about  in  him,  be  taken  in 
chains  by  soldiers  to  the  great  Rome,  to  become  the  food  of 
wild  beasts,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  people."  The  holy 
martyr,  when  he  heard  this  sentence,  cried  out  with  joy, 
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"  I  thank  Thee,  0  Lord,  who  hast  thought  me  worthy  to  be 
honoured  with  perfect  charity  towards  Thee,  and  to  be  bound 
in  iron  chains  together  with  Thy  Apostle  Paul."  * 

So"  with  great  eagerness  and  joy,  through  desire  of  his 
passion,  having  commended  his  church  to  God,  he  set  out  on 
that  long  journey,  ff  fighting,  as  he  says,  with  wild  beasts  all 
the  way  from  Syria  to  Rome,  over  land  and  sea,  by  day  and 
by  night,"  a  captive  under  sentence  of  death,  in  the  hands  of 
soldiers,  but  receiving  at  each  city  a  deputation  from  the 
bishop  and  people,  who  came  forth  to  honour  him  as  their 
champion.  And  he  has  but  one  anxiety,  expressed  again  and 
again  in  that  fervent  letter  to  the  Roman  Christians,  that  they 
should  not  by  their  prayers  intercept  his  martyrdom.  "  I  en- 
treat you  not  to  be  untimely  kind  to  me.  Suffer  me  to  be  the 
food  of  the  beasts,  since  by  them  I  may  enjoy  God.  I  am 
God's  grain :  let  me  be  ground  by  their  teeth,  that  I  may  be 
found  the  pure  bread  of  Christ  :"f  and  then,  presently,  "I 
do  not  command  you,  as  Peter  and  Paul,"  thus  giving  an  in- 
cidental but  most  powerful  witness  of  the  special  relation  which 
those  Apostles  bore  to  the  Roman  Church. 

And  it  may  be  remarked  that  while  he  has  words  of  honour, 
praise,  and  affection  for  the  other  five  churches  which  he 
addresses,  yet  in  speaking  of  Rome  his  heart  overflows  with 
emotion.  Upon  this  church  he  pours  out  epithet  upon  epithet, 
as  "  the  beloved  and  enlightened  in  the  will  of  Him  who  has 
willed  all  things  which  are  according  to  the  charity  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  God,"  whose  people  are  "  united  to  every  command 
of  His  in  flesh  and  spirit,  filled  undividedly  with  the  grace  of 
God,  and  thoroughly  cleansed  from  every  spot  of  foreign 
doctrine."  She  is  not  only  the  Church  "  which  presides  in 
the  fortress  of  Roman  power,"  but  likewise,  "worthy  of  God, 
and  of  all  honour  and  blessing  and  praise,  worthy  to  receive 
that  which  she  wishes,  chaste,  bearing  the  name  of  Christ  and 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  presiding  over  charity."  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  last  phrase  ?  As  she  presides  in  the 
fortress  of  Roman  power,  so  she  presides  over  charity.  May 
we  thus  interpret  the  mind  of  the  martyr  ?  God  in  His  Tri- 
une Being  is  Charity ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  ineffable  embrace 
of  the  Father  and  His  Image,  their  Love,  or  Delight,  or  Joy, 
or  Blessedness,  or  whatever  human  name  we  may  dare  to  give 
to  what  is  most  divine,  is  charity :  by  charity  God  became 
man  ;  charity  is  the  individual  Christian's  state  ;  charity  makes 
men  one  in  the  body  of  the  God-man ;  charity  is  the  condition 
of  angels  and  men  in  the  great  kingdom  to  come,  the  God- 

*  Acts  of  S.  Ignatius.    Ruinart,  p.  8-9.  t  Ad  Rom.  iv. 
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formed  kingdom.     Thus  charity  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  the 

hristian  religion,   that  from  which  it  springs,  that  which  it 

3,  that  which  it  points   to,  and  in  which  it  will  be  consum- 

lated.     When,  then,  S.  Ignatius  said  of  the  Roman  Church, 

ising  the  same  word  in  one  sentence,*  that  as  she  presided 

)ver  the  country  of  the  Romans,  so  she  presided  over  charity, 

loes  he  not  with  equal  delicacy  and  emphasis  indicate  her 

)rimacy  ?  she  presides  over  that  in  which  the  Unity  of  the 

Church  consists,  in  which  its  truth,  its  grace,  and  its  holiness 

)inhere. 

The  desire  of  the  martyr  was  accomplished  :    he  reached 
'ome  on  the  last  day  of  the  great  games  and  was  thrown  in 
the   Colosseum  before  the  beasts,   which,     according  to  his 
3peated   prayers,    so   entirely   devoured   him  that    only  the 
iter    bones    remained.       These,    says    the    contemporary 
jount,  "  a  priceless  treasure  "  were  carried  back  to  Antioch. 
Somewhat  less  than  three  hundred  years  afterwards  S.  Chry- 
sostome  preaching  on  his  day  in  his  city  thus  speaks  of  him  : 

It  was  a  divine  benefaction  to  bring  him  back  again  to  us,  and  to  distri- 
bute the  martyr  to  the  cities  :  —  Kome  received  his  dripping  blood,  but  you 
are  honoured  with  his  relics.  —  From  that  time  he  enriches  your  city,  and  like 
a  perpetual  treasure,  drawn  upon  every  day  and  never  failing,  gives  his  bounty 
to  all.  So  this  happy  Ignatius,  blessing  all  that  come  to  him,  sends  them 
home  full  of  confidence,  bold  resolution,  and  fortitude.  Not,  then,  to-day 
only  but  every  day  go  to  him,  reaping  spiritual  fruits  from  him.  For,  indeed, 
who  comes  hither  with  faith  may  reap  great  goods.  Not  the  bodies  only, 
but  the  very  coffins  of  the  saints  are  full  of  spiritual  grace.  For  if  in  the 
case  of  Eliseus  this  happened,  and  the  dead  man  who  touched  his  bier  broke 
through  the  bonds  of  death,  how  much  more  now,  when  grace  is  more  abun- 
dant, and  the  energy  of  the  Spirit  fuller  ?  —  So,  I  beseech  you,  if  any  one  be 
in  despondency,  in  sickness,  in  the  depth  of  sin,  in  any  circumstance  of  life, 
to  come  here  with  faith,  and  he  will  put  off  all  these  —  (S.  Chrysostom,  Horn. 
on  S.  Ignatius,  torn.  ii.  600). 

Before  S.  Ignatius  reached  that  completion  of  his  faith  to 
which  he  aspired,  he  was  cheered  with  the  account  that  his 
sacrifice  had  produced  its  effect,  and  peace  had  been  restored 
to  his  church,  with  the  completeness  of  its  body.f 


t^  —  iJTiQ  Kai  TraoKaOiirai  iv   TOTTC^  %wpiov  'Pwnaiatv  —  7rooKa9r]^.evrj 
rije  dydiri)Q. 

t  S.  Ignatius  in  the  llth  sec.  of  his  epistle  to  the  Smyrnseans,  requests 
them  to  send  a  messenger  to  congratulate  the  church  of  Antioch,  on  eiprj- 
vfvovaiv,  Kai  dirtkaflov  TO  iCiov  p.tya9og,  Kai  ctTrojcarfora^jj  avToiQ  TO  'iSiov 
(Tw/iaraov.  The  word  trw/iartioi',  or  corpusculum,  indicates  the  completeness 
of  a  diocesan  church  with  its  bishop,  the  whole  Church  being  o-tD/xa 
as  S.  Ignatius  had  said  in  sec.  1  of  the  same  epistle,  h  tvi  <7o»/uari 
avrov. 
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Now  in  all  this — in  Pliny's  conduct  as  governor,  in  his  refer- 
ence to  Trajan,  in  the  emperor's  reply,  in  his  treatment  of 
S.  Ignatius,  and  in  the  restoration  of  peace  afterwards — there 
is,  we  conceive,  a  very  exact  sample  of  what  the  position  of 
Christians  was  in  Trajan's  time.  His  answer  ruled  the  ques- 
tion of  Roman  law  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  It 
declared  the  profession  of  Christianity  to  be  illicit  and  a  capi- 
tal offence ;  but  to  call  this  law  into  action,  or  to  leave  it  sus- 
pended as  a  threat  over  the  heads  of  Christians,  was  a  matter 
of  expedience.  When  the  latter  took  place,  the  churches 
were  said  to  be  at  peace;  when  the  former,  a  persecution 
was  said  to  rage;  but  at  any  time  and  place  an  individual 
might  suffer ;  while  on  the  other  hand  a  persecution  directed 
to  root  out  the  whole  Christian  name  was  not  yet  thought  of. 

And  this  state  of  things  seems  to  continue  through 
Hadrian's  principate.  In  his  first  year,  Alexander,  fifth  suc- 
cessor of  S.  Peter  at  Rome,  having  been  imprisoned  under 
Trajan,  suffers  martyrdom.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  same 
hand  had  struck  down  about  the  same  time  the  heads  of  the 
two  great  churches  of  Rome  and  Antioch,  the  first  and  the 
third  in  rank,  and  perhaps  ordered  the  execution  of  the 
bishop  of  Antioch  at  Rome,  with  that  of  the  Roman  bishop, 
in  order  to  give  greater  force  to  the  example.*  Many 
other  martyrs  at  Rome  and  in  the  north  of  Italy  are  found 
at  this  time.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  suppose  the 
personal  action  of  Hadrian  in  these.  After  this  he  was 
engaged  during  fifteen  years  in  those  splendid  progresses, 
in  which  he  examined  personally  every  part  of  his  vast 
empire,  from  its  northern  frontier  between  Carlisle  and  New- 
castle to  the  Euphrates.  While  he  was  so  engaged,  the 
governors  of  the  various  provinces  would  apply  the  existing 
law  in  the  cases  brought  before  them.  He  would  have  had  to 
interfere,  and  that  with  the  whole  weight  of  the  imperial  arm, 
if  he  wished  to  check  the  course  of  the  law.  We  have,  how- 
ever, recorded  the  most  interesting  fact  that  when  he  was  at 
Athens  in  the  year  126,  Christians  for  the  first  time  ap- 
proached a  Roman  emperor  with  a  public  defence  of  their 
doctrines,  and  a  persecution  is  said  to  have  been  stopped  by 
the  apologies  which  Quadratus  and  Aristides  presented  to  him. 
Perhaps  the  rescript  to  Minucius  Fundanus,  proconsul  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  which  Justin  has  preserved,  was  a  result  of 
this.  It  runs  thus  : — 


*  There  is  some  doubt  about  the  time  of  S.  Ignatius's  martyrdom.  We 
suppose  it  to  be  at  the  end  of  Trajan's  reign.  S.  Alexander  I.  is  reckoned  a 
martyr,  and  placed  in  the  canon  of  the  mass  next  after  S.  Ignatius. 
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I  have  received  the  letter  written  to  me  by  your  predecessor,  the  noble 
Serenius  Graniauus.  And  indeed  it  seems  to  me  that  that  affair  should  not 
be  passed  by  without  a  diligent  examination,  in  order  that  Christians  may 
not  be  disturbed,  nor  an  occasion  of  false  accusation  be  opened  to  informers. 
If,  then,  the  provincials  can  present  themselves  openly  with  their  petitions 
against  Christians,  so  as  to  answer  before  the  tribunal,  let  them  do  that,  and 
not  betake  themselves  to  mere  requests  and  outcries.  It  would  be  much 
more  just  that  you  should  take  cognizance  of  the  matter,  if  any  one  be  willing 
to  accuse.  If,  then,  any  one  denounce  them,  and  prove  that  they  are  doing 
anything  illegal,  sentence  them  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  crime.  But, 
by  Hercules,  if  it  be  a  mere  false  accusation,  punish  the  informer  according 
to  its  importance. 

Here  would  seem  to  be  a  considerable  modification  of 
Trajan's  rescript.  The  profession  of  Christianity  is  not  taken 
by  itself  as  a  capital  offence.  Proof  must  be  given  that 
something  illegal  has  been  committed.  So  far  it  approaches 
to  an  act  of  toleration.  It  plainly  discourages  anonymous 
and  malicious  attacks.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  show  that  Christians  did  commit  something  illegal. 
Any  real  accuser  bringing  them  before  the  tribunal  could 
prove  by  their  own  testimony  that  they  declared  the  gods 
worshipped  by  the  Romans  to  be  demons,  while  they  refused 
to  swear  by  the  emperor's  genius.  Thus,  favourable  as  this 
decree  was  to  them,  it  fell  far  short  of  declaring  their  religion 
to  be  allowable. 

And  the  same  emperor  who  could  thus  write,  whose 
curiosity  made  him  acquainted  with  all  the  religious  sects  of 
his  empire,  whose  temper,  as  an  exceedingly  accomplished 
man,  having  the  widest  experience  of  men  and  things,  and 
ruling  an  empire  of  the  most  diverse  races  with  the  most 
various  religions,  led  him  to  an  eclectic  indifference,  and  so 
far  toleration  of  all,  yet  showed  by  his  personal  conduct  at 
a  later  period  of  his  life  how  he  would  treat  the  profession 
of  the  Christian  Faith,  if  it  thwarted  a  ruling  desire.  When 
after  fifteen  years  of  incessant  travel,  study,  and  observation, 
he  returned  to  Rome,  and  had  inclosed  at  Tivoli  a  space  of 
eight  miles  in  circumference,  adorned  with  copies  of  the  most 
beautiful  temples  in  his  wide  dominion,  he  offered  sacrifices 
and  consulted  the  gods  as  to  the  duration  of  his  work ;  but 
he  received  for  answer  that  the  gods  who  inhabited  their 
images  were  tormented  by  the  prayers  which  the  widow 
Symphorosa  and  her  seven  sons  offered  daily  to  their  God.* 

*  So  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  Apollo 
declaring  that  the  just  who  were  upon  the  earth  prevented  him  from  uttering 
true  oracles,  and  a  like  answer  was  received  by  Julian  the  Apostate  at 
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If  she  and  her  children  would  sacrifice,  they  promised  to 
grant  all  his  demands.  Upon  this  Hadrian  ordered  Sym- 
phorosa  and  her  seven  sons  to  be  brought  before  him,  and 
endeavoured  by  kind  words  to  bring  them  to  sacrifice.  She 
replied,  "It  was  for  not  consenting  to  what  you  ask  that 
my  husband  Ga3tulius  and  his  brother  Amantius,  both 
tribunes  in  your  army,  suffered  various  tortures,  and,  like 
generous  champions,  overcame  your  demons  by  a  glorious 
death.  If  their  death  was  shameful  before  men,  it  was 
honourable  in  the  sight  of  the  angels,  and  now  they  are 
crowned  with  immortal  light.  They  live  in  heaven,  and 
follow  everywhere  the  King  who  reigns  there,  covered  with 
glory  by  the  trophies  they  have  gained  in  dying  for  Him." 
Hadrian,  stung  by  this  reply,  could  not  contain  himself,  but 
said  :  "  Either  sacrifice  this  instant  to  the  immortal  gods,  or  I 
will  myself  sacrifice  you  with  your  children  to  these  gods 
whom  you  despise."  "  And  how  should  I  be  so  happy,"  said 
Symphorosa,  "  as  to  be  worthy  with  my  children  to  be  sacrificed 
to  my  G-od  ?"  "I  tell  you/'  said  Hadrian,  "I  will  have  you  sacri- 
ficed to  my  gods."  "  Your  gods,"  replied  she,  "  cannot  receive 
me  in  sacrifice.  I  am  not  a  victim  for  them  ;  but  if  you  order 
me  to  be  burnt  for  the  name  of  Christ  my  God,  know 
that  the  fire  which  consumes  me  will  only  increase  their 
punishment."  ' l  Choose,  I  tell  you,"  said  the  emperor  j  "  sacri- 
fice or  die.*'  "  You  think,  doubtless,  to  frighten  me,"  rejoined 
Symphorosa,  "  but  I  desire  to  be  at  rest  with  my  husband, 
whom  you  put  to  death  for  the  name  of  Christ."  Then  the 
emperor  ordered  her  to  be  taken  before  the  temple  of 
Hercules,  to  be  struck  in  the  face,  and  hung  up  by  her  hair. 
But  finding  that  these  torments  only  served  to  strengthen  her 
in  the  faith,  he  had  her  thrown  into  the  Anio.  Her  brother 
Eugenius,  being  one  of  the  chief  men  at  Tibur,  drew  her  body 
from  the  water,  and  buried  her  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town. 

The  next  day  Hadrian  ordered  the  seven  sons  of  Sympho- 
rosa to  be  brought  before  him.  And,  seeing  that  neither  his 
threats  nor  his  promises,  nor  the  exhibition  of  the  most 
fearful  punishments,  could  shake  their  constancy,  nor  induce 
them  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  he  caused  seven  poles  to  be  planted 
round  the  temple  of  Hercules,  on  which  they  were  raised  by 
pulleys.  Then  Crescentius,  the  eldest,  had  his  throat  cut; 


Antioch,  where  the  relics  of  S.  Babylas  had  been  translatedlby  Callus  to 
Daphne,  near  a  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo.  Here  Julian,  offering  in  vain 
a  great  number^of  sacrifices  to  the  demon,  was  at  length  informed  that  the 
body  of  the  saint  condemned  him  to  silence,  and  ordered  the  Christians  to 
^emove  it. — S.  Chrys.,  torn.  ii.  560. 
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,  the  second,  was  run  through  the  breast ;    Nemesius 
was  struck  in  the  heart ;  Primitivus  in  the  stomach  •  Justin 
the   back;    Stactaaus  in   the   side;    while   the   youngest, 
lugenius,  was  cleft  to  the  middle. 

The  day  following  the  death  of  these  brethren,  Hadrian 
ime  to  the  temple  and  ordered  their  bodies  to  be  removed, 
md  to  be  cast  into  a  deep  hole.  The  priests  and  sacrificers  of 
temple  called  this  spot  the  place  of  the  Seven  Executed, 
^heir  blood  stopped  the  persecution,  which  was  only  re- 
dndled  eighteen  months  afterwards.* 

As  the  rescript  to  Minucius  Fundanus  did  nofc  prevent  the 
emperor  from  thus  acting,  neither  was  it  an  obstacle  to  such  an 
incident  as  this  occurring  in  any  part  of  the  empire. 

Thab'  it  was  so  likewise  in  the  principate  of  his  successor,  of 
ill  down  to  this  period  the  most  tranquil  and  the  least  perse- 
cuting, we  have  strong  and  clear  evidence  in  the  earliest  of 
the  extant  apologies,  that  of  Justin  Martyr,  presented  to  the 
emperor  Antoninus  Pius  about  the  year  150.  He  who  would 
breathe  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  early  Christians  lived 
will  find  it  in  this  work  of  a  distinguished  convert  from  heathen 
philosophy,  which  is  the  more  interesting  as  being  composed 
at  a  moment  when  the  empire  seems  to  have  reached  its 
highest  point,  and  the  ruler  of  it  was  its  most  moderate  spirit. 
We  may  cite  a  few  passages  bearing  on  the  condition  of 
"  dstians. 

To  the  Emperor  Titus  JElius  Adrianus  Antoninus  Pius  Augustus  Caesar, 
and  to  his  son  Verissimus  the  Philosopher,  and  to  Lucius  the  Philosopher, 
son  of  Caesar  by  birth,  and  of  Pius  by  adoption,  the  lover  of  learning,  and  to 
the  sacred  Senate,  and  to  all  the  Roman  people,  in  behalf  of  those  out  of 
every  race  of  men  who  are  unjustly  hated  and  persecuted,  I,  that  am  one  of 
such  myself,  Justin,  son  of  Prisons,  and  grandson  of  Baccheius,  natives  of 
Flavia  Neapolis,  of  Palestine,  in  Syria,  offer  this  address  and  supplication. 

Reason  dictates  that  those  who  are  really  pious  and  philosophers  should 
love  and  honour  truth  alone,  declining  to  follow  the  opinions  of  the  ancients, 
if  they  be  corrupt.  For  right  reason  not  only  forbids  us  to  assent  to  those 
who  are  unjust  either  in  practice  or  in  principle,  but  commands  the  lover  of 
truth  to  choose  that  which  is  just  in  word  and  deed  in  every  way,  even 
before  his  own  life,  and  with  death  threatening  him.  Now  you  hear  your- 
selves called  on  all  sides  Pious,  Philosophers,  Guardians  of  Justice,  and 
Lovers  of  Learning  ;  but,  whether  you  be  such  in  truth,  the  event  will  show. 
For  we  have  come  before  you,  not  to  flatter  you  in  this  address,  nor  to  gain 
your  favour,  but  to  demand  of  you  to  pass  judgment  according  to  strict  and 
well-weighed  reason,  not  influenced  by  prejudice,  nor  by  the  desire  of 
pleasing  superstitious  men,  nor  by  inconsiderate  passion,  nor  by  the  long 


*  Acts  of  S.  Symphorosa,  from  Dom  Ruinart,  pp,  23-4. 
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prevalence  of  an  evil  report,  in  giving  a  sentence  which  would  turn  against 
yourselves.  For,  as  to  us,  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  we  can  suffer  no 
injury  from  any  one,  unless  we  be  found  guilty  of  some  wickedness,  or 
proved  to  be  bad  men  ;  and,  as  to  you,  kill  us  you  may,  but  hurt  us  you 
cannot.* 

We  ask,  then,  that  the  actions  of  those  who  are  accused  before  you  may  be 
examined,  that  he  who  is  convicted  may  be  punished  as  an  evildoer,  but  not 
as  a  Christian.  And,  if  any  one  appears  to  be  innocent,  that  he  may  be  dis- 
missed as  a  Christian  who  has  done  no  evil.  For  we  do  not  require  you  to 
punish  our  accusers  :  they  are  sufficiently  recompensed  by  their  own  malice, 
and  their  ignorance  of  what  is  good.  Moreover,  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  for 
your  sakes  that  we  thus  speak,  since  it  is  in  our  power  to  deny  when  we  are 
questioned.  But  we  choose  not  to  live  by  falsehood.t 

And  you,  when  you  hear  that  we  are  expecting  a  kingdom,  rashly  conceive 
that  we  mean  a  human  one,  whereas  we  speak  of  that  with  God,  as  is  evident 
even  from  those  who  are  under  examination  by  you  confessing  that  they  are 
Christians,  whilst  they  know  that  death  is  the  penalty  of  the  confession.  For 
if  we  expected  a  human  kingdom,  we  should  deny  in  order  to  obtain  our 
expectations ;  but,  since  our  hopes  are  not  of  the  present,  we  do  not  regard 
those  who  kill  us,  knowing  that  death  is  an  inevitable  debt  to  all.J 

We  adore  God  only,  but  in  all  other  matters  joyfully  serve  you,  confessing 
that  you  are  kings  and  rulers,  and  praying  that  you  may  be  found  to  possess, 
together  with  your  royal  power,  a  sound  and  discerning  mind.  If,  however, 
notwithstanding  that  we  thus  pray  and  openly  lay  everything  before  you,  you 
treat  us  with  contempt,  we  shall  receive  no  injury ;  believing,  or,  rather, 
being  convinced,  that  every  one,  if  his  deeds  shall  so  deserve,  shall  receive 
the  punishment  of  eternal  fire,  and  that  an  account  will  be  required  of  him  in 
proportion  to  the  powers  which  he  has  received  from  God,  as  Christ  has 
declared  in  those  words,  "  To  whomsoever  God  has  given  much,  of  him  shall 
be  much  required."  § 

Though  death  be  the  penalty  to  those  who  teach,  or  even  who  confess  the 
name  of  Christ,  we  everywhere  accept  it,  and  teach  it.  And  if  you  as 
enemies  meet  these  words,  you  can  do  no  more,  as  we  have  already  said,  than 
kill  us,  which  brings  no  hurt  to  us,  but  to  you,  and  to  all  who  hate  unjustly, 
and  do  not  repent,  the  chastisement  of  eternal  fire.|| 

And  his  concluding  words  are  : 

If  now  what  we  have  said  appears  to  be  reasonable  and  true,  honour  it 
accordingly  ;  but  if  folly,  despise  it  as  foolish,  yet  pass  not  sentence  of  death 
against  those  as  enemies,  who '  have  done  no  evil.  For  we  tell  you  before- 
hand that  you  will  not  escape  the  future  judgment  of  God,  if  you  continue 
in  injustice,  and  we  shall  cry,  Let  the  will  of  God  be  done.lf 

Such  then  is  the  testimony  of  a  Christian  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  confessors  of  his  religion  were  treated,  and  it  is 

*  Justin.  1  Apol.  1,  2.  t  Sec.  7.  J  Sec.  11. 

§  Sec.  17.  j|  Sec.  45. 

it  Sec.  68,     Chevallier's  translation,  sometimes  altered. 
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corroborated  by  that  of  the  heathen  philosopher  Celsus,  who 
writes  his  books  against  Christianity  about  this  time,  and  im- 
putes the  secrecy  practised  by  Christians  in  their  teaching  and 
their  actions  to  their  attempts  to  escape  the  punishment  of 
death  hanging  over  their  heads.*  And  again  having  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Christians  the  remark,  that  if  they  blaspheme 
or  strike  a  statue  of  Jupiter  or  Apollo,  these  gods  cannot 
defend  themselves,  subjoins  :  — 

Do  you  not,  then,  see  that  your  own  demon  is  not  merely  blasphemed  but 
expelled  from  every  land  and  sea,  while  you,  his  consecrated  image,  t  are 
chained,  and  led  away  to  prison,  and  crucified  ;  and  the  demon,  or  as  you 
call  him,  the  Son  of  God,  gives  you  no  protection. 

And  in  another  place,  comparing  Christians  with  Jews,  to 
whom  God  had  made  so  many  promises  :  — 

See  (he  says)  what  good  has  He  done  to  them  and  to  you  ?  To  them, 
instead  of  being  lords  of  all  the  earth,  not  a  clod  of  soil,  or  a  hearth 
remains  ;  J  while  of  you,  if  any  one  still  wanders  about  in  hiding,  yet 
justice  pursues  him  with  the  doom  of  death. 

However,  we  know  that  at  this  time  at  least  the  bold  words 
of  Justin  drew  down  no  punishment  from  Antoninus,  and  a 
rescript  of  this  emperor,  dated  about  two  years  after  the 
presentation  of  this  first  apology,  has  been  preserved,  which 
is  more  favourable  to  Christians  than  that  of  Hadrian.  It  is 
addressed  to  that  province  of  Asia  which  contained  so  many 
nourishing  Christian  churches,  and  which  accordingly  was  so 
bitter  against  them.  They  had  written  to  complain  of  the 
Christians,  and  to  accuse  them  as  the  cause  of  the  earthquakes 
which  had  happened.  The  emperor  replies  :  — 

It  was  my  belief  that  the  gods  would  take  care  that  such  men  as  you 
describe  should  not  escape.  For  much  rather  would  they,  if  they  could, 
punish  such  as  will  not  worship  them.  Now  these  men  you  are  annoying, 
and  accusing  their  opinion  as  atheistical,  and  charging  them  with  sundry 
other  things  which  we.cannot  prove.  Yet  it  would  be  serviceable  to  them  to 
seem  to  meet  their  death  for  such  an  accusation  ;  and  they  surpass  you  in 
giving  up  their  lives  rather  than  comply  with  what  you  call  upon  them  to 
do.  But  as  to  the  earthquakes  which  have  happened  or  are  happening  now, 
it  is  not  reasonable  that  you  should  mention  them,  you  who  lose  heart  when 


*  Origen  c.  Gels.,  i.  3.  ITept  row  /cpv^a  Xpiormvotie  TCI  ap'taKovTa  CLVTOIQ 
iroitiv  (cat  diddffKtiv  aVwj/,  Krai  on  ov  \LO.TI\V  TOUTO  Troiovtyiv,  are  diwQovp.£voi  rrjv 
S7rr)pTriiJ.tvr]v  avTolg  ciierjv  TOV  Oavdrov. 

t  2£  TOV  Ka0w<nwju£j/ov  tiffirtp  ayaXjua  avry  dritraQ  aTraya  jeai  di>affKO\OTri&i. 
—  viii.  38,  39. 

t  VIII.  69  ;  by  this  we  should  judge  that  the  work  of  Celsus  appeared  not 
long  after  the  punishment  of  the  Jews  by  Hadrian. 
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they  take  place,  comparing  your  conduct  with  theirs,  who  have  more  con- 
fidence  than  you  towards  God.  And  you  indeed  in  such  a  time  seem  to  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  gods,  and  neglect  the  temples,  and  know  nothing  of 
worshipping  God  ;  whence  it  is  that  you  are  jealous  of  those  who  do  worship 
him,  and  that  you  persecute  them  to  death.  Respecting  such  men  various 
other  rulers  of  provinces  wrote  to  my  divine  father,  and  his  reply  was,  not 
to  trouble  such  men,  except  they  should  appear  to  be  contriving  something 
against  the  Roman  empire.  Many,  too,  have  referred  to  me  about  such,  and 
my  reply  was  in  agreement  with  my  father's  decision.  Now,  if  any  one  has 
an  accusation  to  bring  against  such  a  one  as  such,  let  the  accused  be  released 
from  the  charge,  even  though  he  appear  to  be  such,  and  let  the  accuser  be 
punished.* 

Here  we  reach  the  highest  point  of  toleration  which 
Christians  received  in  the  first  130  years.  Instead  of  Tra- 
jan's somewhat  reluctant  order  to  punish  Christians,  as  Chris- 
tians, when  once  convicted;  instead  of  Hadrian's  decision 
that  something  contrary  to  Roman  law  must  be  proved  against 
them ;  Antoninus,  while  quoting  the  latter,  goes  far  beyond 
it,  and  lays  down  that  as  Christians  they  were  blameless,  and 
were  only  to  be  punished  in  case  some  hostility  to  the  Roman 
empire  could  be  proved  in  their  conduct.  Moreover,  their 
accuser  was  to  be  punished.  And  this  rescript  being  repeated 
to  several  places,  amounted  to  an  assurance  that  Christians 
should  be  left  in  tranquillity  during  the  principate  of  Pius. 

Putting  ourselves  into  the  position  of  a  Roman  emperor  at 
this  middle  of  the  second  century,  let  us  endeavour  to  form  a 
notion  of  what  Christianity  would  appear  to  him.  In  the  first 
place,  he  who  had  all  the  threads  of  Roman  organization 
gathered  in  his  hand,  would  certainly  recognize  it  as  a  sect 
spread  throughout  the  empire,  the  Jewish  origin  of  which 
was  known  to  him,  and  the  author  as  one  crucified  by  order 
of  a  Roman  governor  under  Tiberius. f  Yet  he  would  hardly 
distinguish  accurately  the  Church  from  the  different  heresies 
which  everywhere  sprang  up  around  it,  holding  more  or  less 
of  its  doctrines  and  mixing  them  up  with  corruptions  and 
abuses.  J  And  it  would  scarcely  appear  to  him  as  a  power  in 
the  State,  either  from  its  numbers  or  the  influence  of  the 
people  belonging  to  it ;  yet  on  the  other  hand  it  would  appear 
as  something  not  inconsiderable  in  either  of  these  respects. 
Moreover,  we  may  suppose  it  would  come  before  him  as  a  belief. 


*  Attached  to  Justin's  first  apology. 

t  See  Trajan's  remark  to  S.  Ignatius  :  "  You  mean  him  that  was  cruci- 
fied under  Pontius  Pilate." 

J  See  the  curious  letter  of  Hadrian  about  the  Alexandrians,  in  which  the 
Christians  spoken  of  are  probably  heretics. 
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and  not  as  an  institution.  It  had  as  yet  no  public  churches.*  A 
heathen  would  say  of  Christians  at  this  time  that  they  had  no 
temples,  altars,  or  statues;  t  no  ceremonial  worship,  for  he  could 
not,  as  a  heathen,  get  admittance  to  Christian  rites,  which, 
moreover,  were  carried  on  in  private  houses,  and  carefully  con- 
cealed. The  emperor  would  be  well  aware  that  Christians  had 
rulers  of  their  own ;  J  it  was  as  such  that  Trajan  had  fixed 
upon  the  bishop  third  in  rank  among  Christian  communities 
for  punishment  the  most  severe  and  degrading,  to  be  thrown 
as  food  for  wild  beasts,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  people.  But, 
nevertheless,  the  internal  constitution  of  the  Church  would  lie 
hid  to  him  :  the  link  which  bound  together  the  bishops  of  the 
various  local  communities,  and  so  formed  the  Catholicism  of 
the  Church,  would  be  quite  invisible  to  all  outside.  Jealous 
as  Trajan  was  of  secret  societies,  so  that  he  could  hardly 
tolerate  a  guild  of  firemen  in  a  provincial  town,  he  had  no 
suspicion  of  a  society  which  had  become  even  in  his  time  con- 
terminous with  his  empire,  and  was  bound  together  not  only 
by  the  profession  of  one  faith,  but  by  the  living  links  of 
one  government.  Nor,  fifty  years  later,  could  Antoninus  have 
had  any  such  knowledge.  The  persecution  which  we  have 
seen  arose  from  simpler  causes ;  the  faith  of  Christians  in  one 
God,  who  had  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  in  one  Son  of 
God,  who  had  become  Man  and  redeemed  them,  and  with 
this,  and  indeed  as  part  of  this,  their  summary  rejection, 
their  utter  intolerance  of  all  the  heathen  gods ;  this  it  was 
that  had  drawn  down  the  Roman  sword  upon  them  in  answer 
to  the  popular  cry,  §  Away  with  the  godless !  And  again, 
their  standing  aloof  from  heathen  life,  their  refusal  to  take 
part  in  heathen  festivals,  their  withdrawal  as  far  as  possible 
from  all  public  concerns :  this  was  part  of  the  hatred  of  the 
human  race  imputed  to  them,  which  made  them  objects  of 
suspicion  first,  and  then,  when  any  special  excitement  arose, 
of  persecution.  These  peculiarities  also,  and  the  secrecy  with 
which  their  worship  was  necessarily  conducted  because  it  was 
not  allowed,  had  led  to  calumnies  concerning  them,  imputing 
the  grossest  immorality  as  well  as  cruelty. 

The  apologies  of  Quadratus,  Aristides,  and  Justin  were 
probably  the  first  connected  revelation  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trines which  the  emperor  could  have ;  but  these  would  be  very 


*  They  are  first  mentioned  at  Eome  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus* 
t  See  Origen,  c.  Cels.  vii.  62. 

£  See  Trajan's  question,  "  Who  art  thou  who  art  zealous  to  transgress  our' 
commands,  besides  persuading  others  to  come  to  an  evil  end  T'' 
§  Alp? 
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far  from  conveying  to  him  the  character  of  the  Church  as  an 
institution.  They  were  intended  to  obviate  the  persecutions 
arising  from  the  causes  above  described,  to  show  the  purity  of 
Christian  morality,  the  reasonableness  of  Christian  belief,  the 
fidelity  of  Christian  sentiment  to  the  imperial  rule,  as  esta- 
blished by  a  divine  providence.  They  were  not  in  the  least 
intended  to  lay  before  him  the  Christian  Church  as  a  whole. 
Thus  Justin,  replying  to  the  accusation  that  they  were  expect- 
ing a  kingdom,  says,  ' '  You  rashly  conceive  that  we  mean  a 
human  one,  whereas  we  speak  of  that  with  God."  We  may 
then,  it  seems,  conclude  with  certainty  that  Antoninus  was 
only  partially  aware  of  what  Christianity  was.  That  discipline 
of  the  secret,  which  was  itself  the  result  of  persecution — of  the 
Christian  faith  having  to  make  itself  a  place  in  a  world  utterly 
opposed  to  it, — became  at  once  its  protection,  and  the  cause 
of  further  persecution;  of  persecution,  in  so  far  as  it  put 
Christians  under  general  suspicion,  but  of  protection,  inasmuch 
as  it  covered  with  a  veil  that  complete  moral  revolution  to 
which  the  Christian  Faith  was  tending  from  the  first,  and 
towards  which  it  was  continually  advancing.  Could  Trajan 
have  foreseen  what  was  apparent  under  Constantine,  his 
treatment  of  Christians  would  have  had  no  forbearance  or 
hesitation  in  it,  his  blows  no  intermission  or  doubtfulness.  As 
it  is,  up  to  the  time  we  are  now  considering  there  are  no 
traces  of  a  general  persecution  against  the  Christian  name 
organized  by  the  emperor  as  head  of  the  State.  There  are 
numberless  local  and  individual  persecutions  starting  up  in 
this  city  and  in  that,  and  arising  from  the  fundamental  con- 
trariety of  Christian  belief  to  the  existing  heathen  worship  and 
the  ordinary  heathen  life.  Such  we  have  and  no  more.  And 
so  a  great  host  of  martyrs  in  single  combat  won  their  crown. 
But  the  emperor  did  not  set  himself  to  destroy  a  unity  which 
he  did  not  see. 

Now  as  to  the  character  in  Christians  which  their  condition 
in  these  hundred  and  thirty  years  tended  to  produce,  we  can 
form  a  clear  conclusion.  Of  the  relative  proportion  of  actual 
martyrs  to  the  whole  mass  of  believers  we  can  indeed  have  no 
accurate  notion;  but  it  is  plain  that  all  were  liable  to  suffering 
as  Christians  in  every  various  degree  up  to  that  ultimate  point 
of  witnessing  by  death.  Thus  the  acceptance  of  the  Christian 
Faith  itself  involved  at  least  the  spirit  of  confession,  if  not  that 
of  martyrdom.  A  man  lived  for  years,  perhaps  a  whole  gene^ 
ration,  with  the  prospect  of  suffering,  which  it  may  be  never 
came,  or  came  as  the  crown  of  a  long  period  in  which  heroic 
virtues  had  been  called  forth.  Thus  S.  Ignatius  had  been 
more  than  forty  years  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  had  carried  his 
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cliurcli  hardly  through  the  bad  times  of  Doniitian,  when  he 
gained  afc  last  what  he  deemed  perfect  union  with  his  Lord, 
by  being  ground  under  the  teeth  of  lions,  as  "  the  pure  bread 
>f  God/''  What  is  here  expressed  with  so  sublime  a  confi- 
dence by  one  actual  martyr,  must  have  made  the  tissue  of 
Christian  life  in  general.  Those  early  disciples  of  the  cross 
put  in  the  cross  their  victory.  The  habitual  danger  which 
hung  about  their  life  must  have  scared  away  the  timid,  the 
insincere,  the  half-hearted.  Yet  alternations  of  peace  rapidly 
succeeded  times  of  suffering.  Throughout  these  hundred  and 
thirty  years  there  is  no  long-continued  even  local  persecution. 
Breathing-times  of  comparative  tranquillity  come,  wherein 
Christians  can  grow,  propagate,  and  mature  for  the  conflict 
which  may  at  any  time  arise.  Thus  while  the  opposition  made 
to  the  infant  faith  is  quite  sufficient  to  have  destroyed  an 
untrue  religion,  born  of  earth  or  human  device,  to  have 
scattered  and  eradicated  its  professors,  it  was  precisely  what 
would  favour  the  real  advance  of  a  faith  rooted  upon  a  suffer- 
ing God,  and  in  which  suffering  with  Him  was  made  the 
means  of  union  with  Him. 

And  here  we  halt  at  the  accession  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  as 
a  middle  point  between  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  the  time  of 
Constantine. 


ART.  IV.— S.   JEROME. 

La  Vie  de  Saint  Jerome,  Pretre,  Solitaire  et  Docteur  de  VEglise.     Par  Doui, 

JEAN  MARTI  ANNAY.     Paris,  1706. 
Saint  Jerome,  la  Societe  Ckretienne  a  Rome,  et  ^Emigration  Eomaine  en 

Tcrre  Sainte.     Par  M.  AMEDEE  THIERRY.     Paris,  Didier  et  Cie,  1867. 
Lcs  Voyages  de  S.  Jerome,  sa  Vie,  ses  (Etivres,  son  Influence.     Par  M.  L'ABBE 

EUGENE  BERNARD.    Paris,  Douniol,  1867. 
Hieronymus,  sdn  Leben  und  Wirken.    Von  Dr.  OTTO  ZOCKLER.     Gotha^ 

Perthes,  1865. 

S.  Hieronymi  Opera  Omnia,  accurante  J.  P.  MIGNE.     Parisiis. 

BETWEEN  the  death  of  S.  Hilary  of  Poictiers  and  that 
of  S.  Leo  the  Great  there  elapsed  nearly  a  complete 
century  (366-461).  It  was  during  this  century  that  the 
classics  of  Latin  Patristic  Theology  were  given  to  the  Church; 
A  classical  work  is  one  in  which  many  previous  imperfect 
essays  culminate,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  comparatively  perfect 
success ;  a  work  marking  an  era  in  its  subject,  and  affording 
to  succeeding  workers  a  starting-point,  which,  though  soon 
to  be  left  behind,  will  never  vanish,  and  which  those  who 
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advance  furthest  beyond  it  will  be  the  most  careful  to  acknow- 
ledge with  gratitude.  S.  Hilary  of  Poictiers  (366),  S.  Eusebius 
of  Yercelli  (371),  S.  Optatus  of  Milevis  (384),  S.  Ambrose 
(397),  S.  Jerome  (420),  S.  Augustine  (430),  S.  Hilary  of 
Aries  (449),  S.  Vincent  of  Lerins  (450),  S.  Peter  Chrysologus 
(451),  S.  Prosper  of  Aquitaine  (455),  and  Pope  S.  Leo  the 
Great  (461) — these  names  almost  exhaust  the  list  of  the  great 
Latin  Fathers.  If  to  them  there  be  added  Tertullian  and 
Cyprian,  who  flourished  long  before  and  under  different  con- 
ditions, and  S.  Gregory  the  Great  and  Venerable  Bede,  who 
came  long  afterwards  and  in  circumstances  yet  more  dissimilar, 
there  is  hardly  a  great  name  in  Latin  Patrology  that  has  been 
omitted.  Within  this  circle  of  a  century  there  is  an  inner 
circle,  into  which  the  greater  part  of  its  interest  is  crowded. 
S.  Ambrose,  S.  Jerome,  and  S.  Augustine  were  contem- 
poraries ;  their  deaths  occurred  within  a  span  of  thirty-three 
years,  commencing  with  that  of  S.  Ambrose  in  397,  and 
ending  with  that  of  S.  Augustine  in  430.  It  was  therefore 
during  the  sixty  years  preceding  the  year  430  that  the  Western 
Church  received,  in  its  own  language  and  in  its  own  forms  of 
thought,  what  has  continued  to  be  the  text  of  its  intellectual 
activity  in  sacred  science  down  to  the  times  in  which  we 
live.  It  is  on  the  life,  character,  and  labours  of  one  of  this 
great  triumvirate  that  we  intend  to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  the 
following  pages.  S.  Jerome,  one  of  the  Church's  greatest 
saints  and  doctors,  had  a  character  and  a  personality  so 
strongly  marked,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  remain  a  subject  of 
interest  and  of  debate  to  those  who  should  study  it,  whilst  the 
abundance  of  autobiographic  notices  he  has  left  in  his  works 
has  afforded  unusual  opportunities  of  at  once  gratifying  in- 
terest and  sustaining  particular  views. 

In  the  month  of  August,  385,  a  vessel  bound  for  the  East 
sailed  from  the  Port  of  Kome.  On  board  was  a  party  of  priests 
and  monks,  whose '  destination  was  the  Holy  Land,  and  the 
head  of  the  party  was  Jerome,  or,  to  call  him  for  once  by  his 
proper  name,  Eusebius  Hieronymus  Sophronius,  who,  as  he 
was  quickly  borne  out  of  the  Tiber  by  the  Channel  of  Trajan, 
was  looking  his  last  look  upon  Italy,  and  the  distant  horizon, 
beyond  which  was  Rome.  He  was  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
age.  In  person  he  was  slender  and  sickly  j  his  face  was  natu- 
rally pale  and  thin;  but  years  spent  .in  the  desert  of  Chalcis, 
at  Antioch  and  at  Constantinople,  had  bronzed  the  skin ;  his 
hair  was  short  and  smooth.  A  Greek  tunic,  simple  and  dark 
in  hue,  but  showing  no  signs  of  neglect  or  dirt,  was  his  out- 
ward garb.  His  face,  an  index  to  deep  feelings  and  immense 
energy  of  mind,  wasted  with  fasting,  and  bearing  traces  of 
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years  of  austerity,  may  have  shown,  when  we  now  meet  him. 
on  shipboard,  signs  of  unusual  emotion,  for  he  was  leaving 
Borne  for  ever,  and  his  hand  had  but  just  laid  aside  the  pen 
that  had  traced  the  celebrated  letter  to  Asella. 

He  was  leaving  Rome  as  an  exile,  and  fleeing  before  the 
face  of  calumny  and  envy.  At  one  time  of  his  life  it  had 
seemed  as  if  Rome  were  to  be  his  settled  home.  The  last 
three  years  had  been  full  of  hard,  earnest,  and  successful 
work,  and  it  had  seemed  as  if  the  trusted  secretary  of  Pope 
Damasus  were  destined  to  build  up  the  monument  of  a  great 
reputation,  theological,  scriptural,  and  literary,  near  the  very 
tombs  of  the  Apostles.  But  Damasus  had  died  some  half  a 
year  before,  and  Jerome's  present  voyage  to  the  Syrian  coast 
was  the  result  of  his  death.  Yet  that  letter  of  farewell  proves 
that  there  was  an  awakened  consciousness  in  his  heart  that 
he  had  never  been  meant  to  manage  the  ecclesiastical  admin- 
istration of  the  central  See.  As  well  might  Elias  the  Thesbite 
have  become  a  routine  high  priest  of  the  temple  as  Jerome 
an  ordinary  bishop,  or  even  a  pope.  He  was  now  forty ;  more 
than  half  of  his  seventy-two  years  were  past,  and  he  had  not 
yet  found  the  resting-place  that  Providence  had  decreed  for 
him.  If  he  had  hoped  to  find  it  in  Rome,  the  hope  was  now 
over,  and  his  heart  reproached  him,  if  we  read  his  letter  right, 
that  he  had  forgotten  an  old  purpose,  and  stifled  a  call  that 
had  often  stirred  his  breast. 

Aquileia,  the  Venice  of  the  Roman  world,  is  not  hard  to 
find  on  an  ancient  map,  near  the  spot  where  Venice  herself 
has  risen  from  her  lagoons,  since  the  destruction  of  the 
Western  Empire.  A  Roman  road  ran  north  from.  Aquileia 
to  Emona,  and  on  thence  to  Celeia,  a  station  on  the  very  con- 
fines of  barbarism,  one  of  the  many  that  were  built  to  overawe 
Noricum  and  Pannonia,  which  had  been  difficult  to  conquer 
and  were  troublesome  to  hold.  The  road  passed  over  Mount 
Ocra,  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Julian  Alps.  It  was  probably 
just  at  this  point  that  was  situated  the  town  of  Strido,  the 
birthplace  of  S.  Jerome.  The  modern  railway  from  Vienna 
to  Trieste  would  pass  not  very,  far  from  the  spot.  But  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  even  now  there  is  more  traffic  in  these 
regions  than  there  was  in  the  fourth  century.  The  road  from 
Aquileia,  crossing  the  Julian  Alps,  and  continuing  on  to 
Emona  (Laybach)  was  the  highway  from  Italy  to  the  valley  of 
the  Save  and  to  the  Danube.  At  Emona  the  civilized 
merchants  and  farmers  of  north  Italy,  with  the  produce  of 
their  vines  and  their  olives,  met  the  wild-looking  Pannonians 
and  Dalmatians,  and  made  bargains  for  the  cattle,  the  hides, 
and  the  slaves  from  the  regions  that  bordered  the  Ister  and 
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the  Save.  Strido,  S.  Jerome's  native  place,  was  certainly 
between  Aquileia  and  Emona,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
latter.  It  was  so  utterly  destroyed  by  a  horde  of  Groths,  when 
he  was  about  thirty  years  old,  that  all  traces  of  it  have  dis- 
appeared. To  what  nationality  he  really  belonged,  or  what 
his  father  was,  can  only  be  conjectured,  and  all  that  even 
conjecture  can  say  is,  that  his  family  seems  to  have  been  of 
some  importance,  and  that  he  was  of  Dalmatian  race.  He  tells 
us  he  was  brought  up  a  Catholic,  and  that  his  early  education 
at  home  was  very  strictly  superintended  by  an  Orbilius,  under 
whose  charge  he  was  placed.  This  is  all  we  know  about  his 
father.  He  never  mentions  his  mother,  which  makes  it  not 
improbable  that  he  lost  her  before  he  knew  her  ;  otherwise  it 
is  hard  to  conceive  that  her  memory  would  not  have  found  a 
place  among  the  thoughts  of  his  old  age.  The  friend  of  his 
boyhood  was  Bonosus,  a  rich  neighbour's  son,  and,  it  would 
seem,  his  own  foster-brother.  Their  union  lasted  past  their 
childhood ;  and  when  Bonosus  withdrew  to  a  barren  rock  on 
the  Dalmatian  coast,  to  lead  the  life  of  a  hermit,  the  ardent 
affection  of  his  friend  pursued  him  with  regrets  and  remem- 
bered him  with  praises. 

Jerome  went  to  Rome  in  the  year  363,  being  then  about 
seventeen  years  old.  He  went  there  with  one  purpose, — • 
namely,  to  complete  his  literary  education.  He  studied  the 
classics  under  the  celebrated  Donatus,  and  read  the  Greek  and 
Roman  master-pieces  with  his  characteristic  ardour.  He  went 
through  the  usual  course  of  rhetoric,  wearily  composing  the 
endless  declamations  that  were  then  thought  to  be  the  high  road 
to  true  eloquence.  He  studied  also  dialectics ;  but  S.  Jerome 
and  logic  were  never  destined  to  like  each  other,  and  he  bade 
adieu  to  this  branch  of  his  studies  with  even  greater  satisfac- 
tion than  to  speech-making.  But  he  made  up  for  all  dislikes 
by  reading  and  devouring  everything  in  the  shape  of  litera- 
ture. At  Rome  he  was  baptized,  when  about  twenty  years  of 
age.  At  Rome  too  he  fell  into  some  of  those  sins  which  beset 
the  student  of  that  day,  as  they  have  done  in  other  days.  To 
use  his  own  phrase,  ha  fell,  in  the  slippery  path  of  youth.  In 
imagery  borrowed  from  the  perils  of  Odysseus,  he  tells  Helio- 
dorus  of  the  Scylla  and  the  Charybdis  that  threaten  the  young 
in  the  Roman  schools;  not  as  if  he  himself  had  come  off  with 
his  ship  whole  and  his  cargo  safe ;  not  as  if  he  himself  had  not 
been  in  the  breakers ;  but  as  a  wrecked  mariner,  raising  his 
fearful  voice  from  the  shore  whereon  he  has  been  cast,  to 
warn  off  all  whom  he  may.*  He  left  Rome  soon  after  his 

*  Epp.  VII.,  ad  Chromatium,  and  XIV.j  ad  Heliodorum. 
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baptism,  and  with  his  inseparable  companion,  Bonosus,  who 
had  never  been  away  from  him  since  the  time  when  they  were 
nursed  in  the  same  bosom  and  carried  in  the  same  arms,  he 
journeyed  home  again ;  then  to  Aquileia ;  then  to  the  Rhine ; 
then  to  Aquileia  again.  He  cared  little  for  his  native  place, 
which,  indeed,  must  have  afforded  but  little  cultivated  society; 
he  preferred  the  more  central  Aquileia.  But  it  was  when 
near  what  he  calls  the  "  semibarbarous  banks  of  the  Rhine  " 
that  he  first  seems  to  have  become  converted  to  God  with  a 
true  purpose  of  dedicating  his  life  and  energies  to  His  service. 
Treves,  a  fair  and  strong  city  on  the  Moselle,  on  the  Gallic 
side  of  the  Rhine,  the  imperial  head-quarters  during  many 
years  of  this  century,  was  his  chief  place  of  abode.  Here  he 
copied  S.  Hilary  for  Rufinus,  learnt  the  native  language,  and, 
perhaps,  talked  over  with  Bonosus  the  means  to  carry  out 
the  resolutions  he  had  made.  It  seems  evident  that  his  idea 
was,  not  merely  a  good  life,  but  a  life  of  perfection  in  the  state 
of  a  monk  or  solitary.  In  order  to  carry  it  out,  he  returned  to 
Aquileia. 

On  the  return  of  the  two  friends  to  their  native  country, 
Bonosus  at  once  renounced  the  world  and  retired  into  soli- 
tude. Jerome  longed  to  follow,  but,  as  he  expressly  tells  us, 
he  could  not.  What  prevented  him  is  not  very  clear,  but  most 
likely  he  found  much  to  occupy  him  in  settling  the  affairs  of 
his  family,  particularly  of  his  sister  and  his  little  brother.  At 
last  everything  was  arranged ;  but  meanwhile  a  new  direction 
had  been  given  to  his  dominant  idea.  Aquileia  possessed  a 
band  of  clergy,  enthusiastic  both  for  literature  and  for 
Christian  perfection.  The  influence  of  the  great  Athanasius, 
which  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  that  zeal 
for  the  monastic  life  which  we  notice  at  this  period  in  Italy, 
had  been  profoundly  felt  in  the  northern  capital.  Generous 
young  hearts  were  sighing  for  the  Thebaid  and  the  Syrian 
deserts,  and  longing  to  realize  the  life  of  S.  Anthony.  Some  en- 
tered the  cenobitical  life,  under  the  venerable  Bishop  Valerian ; 
others  became  anchorites  on  the  barren  islands  of  the  Adriatic ; 
others  fled  into  the  recesses  and  caves  of  the  Euganean  hills  or 
the  Alps.  Precisely  at  this  point  there  appeared  at  Aquileia 
the  Syrian  Evagrius,  charged  with  an  embassy  from  the  Syrian 
Church  on  the  subject  of  the  Meletian  schism.  Jerome  made 
his  acquaintance,  was  struck  by  his  pictures  of  Syrian  monas- 
ticism,  as  were  all  his  Aquileian  friends  and  fellow-enthu- 
siasts. The  result  was  that  he  and  a  party  of  his  most  intimate 
adherents  set  out  for  the  East. 

Passing  through  Thrace,  "  Pontus,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  and 
Cappadocia,"  he  stopped  at  Caesarea  to  see  the  great  S.  Basil. 
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His  journey  lie  calls  "a  wandering  and  uncertain  pilgrim- 
age ; >}  in  all  probability  he  had  not  made  up  his  inind  where 
to  settle,  and  temptations  to  go  out  of  his  way  for  utility, 
devotion,  or  curiosity,  were  not  resisted.  The  order  in  which 
he  visited  the  different  countries  he  names  can  hardly  have 
been  that  in  which  he  mentions  them  ;  he  cannot  have  visited 
Pontus  and  then  gone  back  to  Bithynia.  We  may  conjecture 
that  he  passed  through  Thrace  by  the  "  King's  road "  from 
the  j53gean  to  Constantinople ;  that  he  crossed  the  Hellespont 
into  Bithynia ;  that  he  thence  made  his  way  through  Galatia  to 
Pontus,  and  from  Pontus  to  Cappadocia.  At  Cresarea  he 
again  met  Evagrius,  and,  accompanied  by  him,  crossed  the 
spurs  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  so  arrived  at  Antioch,  wearied 
with  his  long  and  toilsome  travels.  (373.)  At  Antioch  his 
friends,  one  by  one,  left  him ;  he  fell  grievously  sick,  and  was 
still  more  grievously  sad.  But  his  resolution  returned  upon 
him  now  with  new  force,  and  he  retired  into  the  desert  of 
Chalcis.  It  was  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  his  second  con- 
version. Abandoned  by  his  friends,  far  from  home,  weak  in 
body,  retired  in  a  vast  solitude,  under  the  burning  rays  of  a 
cloudless  sky,  he  shunned  mankind  because  his  heart  was  full 
of  bitterness.  His  body  was  covered  with  repulsive  haircloth, 
and  his  skin  was  burnt  to  the  hue  of  a  negro.  He  passed  his 
days  in  sighs  and  tears,  and  when  he  slept,  his  wasted  body 
fell  upon  the  bare  earth.  His  abstinence  was  so  strict  that  he 
drank  nothing  but  cold  water,  and  thought  it  luxury  to  cook 
his  food  even  in  sickness.  So,  living  among  scorpions  and 
wild  beasts,  his  face  pale  with  fasting  and  his  breast  livid  with 
blows  of  penance,  he  thought  of  hell-fire  and  struggled  against 
temptation.  It  was  the  crisis  of  his  life.  For  him,  as  for  so 
many  other  saints  since  his  time,  the  question  was,  victory 
once  for  all  or  final  defeat.  He  describes  his  temptations  in  a 
well-known  passage.  He  tells  us  he  is  not  asliamed  to  con- 
fess his  misery  and  wretchedness,  for  God's  mercy  had  helped 
him  to  fight  and  carried  him  safely  through  the  struggle.  It 
is  a  picture  that  Christians  of  all  times  since  S.  Jerome's 
days  have  pondered  over,  a  picture  full  of  instruction,  yet 
full  of  a  terrible  warning, — this  mightily  gifted  man,  in  his 
hut  in  the  fiery  wilderness,  in  fierce  combat  with  the 
very  nature  that  made  him  what  he  was.  His  powers,  his 
energies,  his  natural  pride  of  intellect,  in  short  all  that 
marvellous  composite  of  forces,  partly  of  the  flesh,  partly  of 
the  spirit,  but  all  of  them  re-acting  on  both  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit,  which  goes  to  make  up  one  who  is  by  eminence  a 
man — his  whole  natural  being  was  up  in  arms,  as  in  some 
Apocalyptic  battle  of  the  Beast  against  the  power  of  God. 
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ras  unregenerate  nature  to  run  wild  in  him  henceforth,  as  in 
some  splendid  Pagan,  and  should  his  end  be  to  astonish  men 
with  his  greatness  in  this  world  and  leave  them,  sadly  doubt- 
ing about  his  fate  in  the  next?     Or  was  Christ  and  His  grace 
to  be  king  of   the  whole  earth  of  his  nature,  and  was   the 
greatness  of  his  manhood  to  be  the  measure  of  the  greatness 
of  his  sanctity  ?     The  ardour  of  the  battle  had  nearly  worn 
out  the  earthly  tabernacle  in  which   it  was  transacted.     The 
poor  wasted  solitary  had  troubled  days  and  feverish  nights. 
Towards  the  middle  of  one  Lent   he   was  prostrated   by  an 
alarming   fever;    no   wonderful   occurrence,    considering   his 
mode  of  life  and  his  interior  troubles.      He  was  on  the  very 
verge  of  death ;  his  emaciated  body,  cold  and  stiffening,  lay 
stretched  on   his  pallet,  and  those  who  attended  him   were 
already  making  arrangements  for  his  funeral.     But  he  was 
not  dead.     At  that  instant  he  was  passing  through  one  of  his 
most  terrible   experiences.     It  was  a   fever- dream,  so  like  a 
vision  that  it  had  all  the  effect  of  the  supernatural.     He  was 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Supreme  Judge.  From  the  midst  of  a 
blaze  of  overpowering  light,  he  heard  a  voice  asking  him  who 
he  was  ?    "I  am  a  Christian,"  he  answered.     "  Thou  liest," 
said  the  voice,  "  thou  art  not  a  Christian  but  a  Ciceronian ; 
for  where  thy  treasure  is,  there  is  also  thy  heart."     It  then 
seemed    that    he   was   scourged;    but   the   remorse    of    his 
conscience  surpassed  the  smart  of  the  rods.     He  wept   and 
cried  for  mercy,  and  his   sobs  and  protestations  were  heard 
above  the  sound  of  the  blows.     At  last  they  who   surrounded 
the  Judge  threw  themselves  at  His  feet  and  implored  Him  to 
pardon  the  sinner's  youth  and  to  give  him  time  to  repent  and 
amend,  on  condition  he  never  read  a  Pagan  author  again.     In 
his  dream,  Jerome    swore    the   oath;  he  would  have  sworn 
whatever  they  asked,  he  tells  us ;  and  he  called  to  witness 
the  name  of  the  Lord  that  if  he  ever  again  read  a  profane 
book,  it  would  be  a  denial  of  his  God.  The  vision  disappeared, 
and  he  was  on  earth  again.     He  opened  his  eyes  to  the  world 
with  the  sensations  of  his  awful  trial  still  thrilling  his  frame, 
and  the    tears    of   repentance   and    of  true    and    thorough 
conversion  attesting  the  change  of  his  heart.     Much  has  been 
written  and  argued  about  this  famous  dream,  or  vision.     S. 
Jerome  himself,  it  is  quite  clear,  thought  that  it  was  at  least 
providential  in  a  peculiar  sense.     He  says,  "  It  was  not  sleep, 
or  a  vain  dream,  such  as  those  by  which  we  are  often  deluded; 
witness  the  tribunal  before  which  I  lay  prostrate,  witness  the 
awful   sentence,   which   filled   me   with  dread ;  may  I   never 
(again)  be  subjected  to  such  a  trial.     My  back  was  livid  and 
the  blows  were   still   stinging   me  when  I  awoke  ;  and  from 
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that  time  forward  I  studied  (read)  divine  things  with  greater 
ardour  than  I  ever  had  read  the  things  of  earth."  The  whole 
text  of  the  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  Eustochium  evidently 
proves  that  he  took  it  as  a  God-sent  warning  not  to  make  the 
profane  classics  the  object  of  all  his  love  and  delight.  This 
he  had  hitherto  done.  Even  during  these  days  of  Tiis  fiery 
trial,  he  had  alternated  his  fastings  with  long  hours  of  Cicero, 
and  his  examinations  of  conscience  and  acts  of  contrition  had 
been  incongruously  succeeded  by  readings  from  Plautus. 
Thenceforth,  all.  this  was  changed.  Not  that  he  never 
opened,  or  read,  or  quoted,  or  taught  the  classics  again. 
The  dream,  to  him,  had  not  signified  this.  But  the  Word  of 
God  now  became  his  pursuit  in  life,  his  "  subject  " ;  the  Word 
of  God,  which  before  had  disgusted  him  for  its  unpolished 
phrase,  and  whose  beauty  his  "  blinded  eyes  could  not  see." 
What  a  change  this  was,  let  the  Commentaries  and  the 
Vulgate  tell.  It  was  part  of  his  C(  conversion "  in  the 
desert  of  Chalcis. 

How  long,  during  the  three  years  that  he  thus  spent  in 
dire  novitiate  to  his  spiritual  life,  the  worst  of  his  troubles 
continued,  we  cannot  tell.  But  they  came  to  an  end,  and 
tranquillity  was  restored  his  soul,  for  he  had  surrendered  to 
grace,  and  could  say,  as  he  did  say  of  this  very  period  of 
his  life,  "  The  perfect  servant  of  Christ  has  nothing  save 
only  Christ."  He  had  surrendered,  intellect  and  will,  flesh 
and  spirit,  taste  and  affection ;  he  had  completely  sur- 
rendered to  Christ.  His  cell,  so  long  dreaded  and  so  often 
shunned,  as  though  its  silent  walls  had  been  conscious  of 
the  phantoms  of  his  imagination,  became  a  home  to  him 
once  again.  He  no  longer  rushed  forth  in  frenzy  to  bury 
himself  in  some  cavern  in  the  valleys  or  to  climb  the 
highest  hills,  to  save  himself  from  his  thoughts.  Often,  after 
a  night  spent  in  wrestling  and  tearful  prayer,  the  Lord  would 
make  a  great  calm  in  the  lake  of  his  heart,  and  often  as 
morning  dawned  upon  his  uplifted  hands  and  his  heaven- 
seeking  eyes,  it  was  given  him  to  feel  himself  as  though 
present  in  the  choirs  of  the  Angels  and  joining  in  the  song 
of  the  Virgin  band  that  follows  the  Lamb.  "  0  desert,"  he 
writes  to  Heliodorus,  now  back  in  Aquileia,  "  0  desert, 
blooming  with  the  flowers  of  Christ !  0  wilderness,  in  which  are 
found  the  stones  of  the  city  of  the  great  king.  0  solitude, 
familiar  haunt  of  God  himself !  Brother,  brother,  what  dost 
thou  among  secular  men,  thou  who  art  greater  than  all  this 
world  ?  How  long  shall  the  weight  of  a  roof  press  upon  thy 
head  ?  How  long  dost  thou  hold  thyself  a  prisoner  in  the 
smoke  of  cities  ?  What  clost  thou  fear  ?  Poverty  ?  But 
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Christ  calls  the  poor  blessed.  Labour  ?  But  no  one  thab 
striveth  is  crowned  without  hard  work.  Dost  thou  dread  to 
iy  thy  fasting  body  on  the  bare  ground  ?  But  thy  Lord 
ieth  beside  thee.  Does  the  infinite  vastness  of  the  wilder- 
less  frighten  thee  ?  Walk  in  spirit  through  the  land  of  Para- 
lyse ;  with  thy  thoughts  up  in  heaven,  thou  shalt  never  heed 
desert."  Thus  he  could  write,,  from  the  bottom  of  his 
leart,  of  that  desert  which  had  witnessed  his  temptation. 

lis  letter  was  the  first  of  that  series  of  calls  to  monasticism 
K  Jerome  was  soon  to  pour  out  to  the  Christianity  of  the 

rest.     It  had  its  effect,  though  not  in  the  way  in  which  he 
itended.     Heliodorus  remained  where  he  was,  and  died  a 
top ;  perhaps  he  knew  his  own  vocation.     But  at  Aquileia 
letter  passed  from  hand  to  hand  with  admiration,  and  in 

>me  the  noble  ladies  whose  acquaintance  he  was  afterwards 
to  make,  knew  it  so  well  that  they  had  its  principal  passages 
by  heart.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  song  of  victory  he  sung 
for  his  own  conversion. 

S.  Jerome  now  pursued  his  sacred  studies  vigorously  in  tho 
desert,  in  the  company  of  a  select  band  of  monks  and  disci- 
ples. But  he  was  not  to  remain  there  long.  The  Meletian 
schism  prevailed  at  Antioch,  and  three  out  of  the  four  rival 
bishops  canvassed  his  patronage.  He  tried  to  remain  neutral. 
"Whoever  is  united  to  the  See  of  Peter,  he  is  mine  !"*  But, 
what  was  worse  for  his  peace,  the  Apollinarist  heresy  broke 
mt,  and  the  neighbouring  monks  became  furiously  orthodox 
on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  They  annoyed  S.  Jerome 
so  much,  chiefly  because  his  Western  formulary  did  not  seem 
correct  in  their  ears,  that  after  vainly  attempting  to  get  rid 
of  their  constant  persecutions  by  professing  and  subscribing 
anything  they  demanded,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  leave 
his  solitude,  not  without  many  regrets,  and  to  retire,  for  a  time 
at  least,  to  the  protection  of  the  police  of  the  city  of  Antioch. 
There  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  continued  to  study  and 
write.  But  Antioch  was  no  pleasant  place  of  residence. 
His  monastic  resolutions  were  still  his  fixed  thought;  but 
seeing  nothing  definite  before  him,  he  retraced  his  former 
journey  back  to  Constantinople,  where  he  listened  with  delight 
to  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen.  Thence,  he  accompanied  S.  Epi- 
phanius  and  Paulinus  of  Antioch  to  Eome,  where  a  great  synod 
was  about  to  be  held  by  Pope  Damasus  (381). 

S.  Jerome  was  secretary  of  the  Roman  Council  in  which 
the  Apollinarists  were  condemned.  He  then  became  secre- 
tary to  Pope  Damasus.  It  was  his  office  to  prepare  and 
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reduce  to  writing  nearly  all  that  emanated  from  the  Eoman 
See  for  the  government  of  the  Church  in  East  and  West. 
The  holy  and  aged  Pope  leaned  upon  his  learning  and  zeal 
with  affectionate  confidence.  He  consulted  him  on  every 
point ;  he  pressed  him  to  write ;  he  even  copied  some  of  his 
works  with  his  own  hand.  The  greatest  of  the  works  that 
Damasus  urged  and  Jerome  executed  was  the  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  into  Latin.  The  version  now  called  the 
Vulgate  arose  out  of  this  translation  and  recension,  com- 
pleted in  883.  The  solitary  of  Chalcis  seemed  settling  down 
as  the  Pope's  secretary ;  he  was  the  foremost  priest  in  Rome 
next  to  the  Pontiff  himself;  it  was  even  expected  that  he 
would  be  chosen  one  day  to  fill  tho  Chair  of  S.  Peter.  His 
influence  was  wide  and  powerful  in  Rome.  From  the  Palace 
of  Marcella,  on  the  Aventine,  where  he  lodged,  the  sharp 
word  of  his  censure,  or  the  weighty  sentence  of  his  advice, 
circulated  among  the  too  easy  clergy  and  the  loose-living 
laity  that  formed  the  bulk  of  the  Roman  population.  A 
group  of  noble  ladies,  interesting  to  all  ages,  looked  up  to 
him  as  their  director  and  their  oracle.  Marcella  herself, 
learned  and  serious;  Albina,  her  mother;  Asella,  another 
Roman  patrician,  staid  and  maternal;  the  wealthy  widow 
Paula,  with  her  three  daughters,  Blesilla,  Paulina,  and 
Eustochium, — these  are  the  names  that  meet  the  eye  every- 
where henceforth  in  the  voluminous  correspondence  of  S. 
Jerome.  It  was  with  these  that  he  most  willingly  conversed 
and  discussed  Holy  Scripture;  it  was  their  generous  and 
zealous  souls  that  refreshed  him  in  his  labours  for  sacred 
science  and  the  Catholic  faith ;  and  it  was  through  them  that 
he  set  on  foot  that  monastic  crusade,  the  effects  of  which  we 
shall  see  hereafter.  But  meanwhile,  has  he  forgotten  his 
promises  to  God  ?  Or  is  Rome  the  solitude  that  is  destined 
for  him  ?  He  may  have  thought  at  one  time  that  God's  will 
called  him  to  find  his  desert  in  the  streets,  amid  the  noise  that 
he  had  once  before  execrated,  and  under  the  shadow  of  roofs 
that  he  had  declared  to  stifle  him.  But  events  undeceived 
him.  The  tongue  of  calumny  and  the  shaft  of  envy  were  soon 
busy  about  his  reputation.  His  attacks  on  the  dissolute 
manners  of  the  clergy,  his  reply  to  Helvidius,  his  letter  to 
Eustochium,  his  familiarity  with  the  holy  women  of  the 
Aventine,  were  all  turned  against  him.  As  long  as  Pope 
Damasus  lived,  he  stood  by  him,  and  Jerome  held  out,  and  the 
clamours  of  the  smarting  objects  of  his  satire  only  drew  from 
him  some  sharper  satire  and  more  crushing  sarcasm.  But  the 
venerable  Pope  died  in  the  early  part  of  385.  .Had  S.  Jerome 
had  to  think  only  of  himself,  he  might  have  fought  on,  with 
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11  natural  love  of  controversy,  against  what  now  evidently 
showed  itself  to  be  a  conspiracy  that  had  sworn  to  ruin  him 

id  his.      But  his  noble  clients  were  reached  by  every  blow 
it   fell   upon   him.     He    resolved,    therefore,  six  or  seven 

lonths  after  the  death  of  the  Pope,  to  abandon  Rome  and 

?ek  a  home  in  the  East.  As  he  thought  over  this  resolution, 
old  ideas  that  had  inspired  him  on  the  inhos- 
)itable  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  shaken  him  in  the 
Syrian  desert  came  upon  him  once  more.  We  said  at  the 

>mrnencement  that  he  looked  upon  his  Roman  sojourn  and 

te  settlement  he  had  made  in  a  city,  as  a  forgetfulness  of  his 
rows.  "  Fool  that  I  was,"  he  wrote  to  the  lady  Asella,  as  he  was 

)out  to  step  from  the  quays  of  the  Roman  Port  on  board  the 
ressel  that  awaited  him,  "  fool  that  I  was  to  try  to  sing  the 
song  of  the  Lord  in  a  strange  land  !  Fool,  to  desert  Mount 
Sina  and  ask  help  from  Egypt !  I  remembered  not  the  Gos- 
pel, that  he  who  goes  out  from  Jerusalem  falls  among  thieves, 
is  stripped,  is  wounded,  and  killed.  Pray  that,  from  Babylon, 
I  may  once  more  regain  Jerusalem,  and  return  out  of  captivity 
to  my  own  native  land.  Salute  Paula  and  Eustochium,  mine 
in  Christ,  whatever  the  world  says.  Salute  the  venerable 
Mother  Albina,  and  my  sister  Marcella ;  also  Marcellina  and 
Felicitas  ;  say  to  them,  we  shall  stand  together  before  Christ's 
judgment-seat ;  there  will  appear  the  secrets  of  each  one's 
ife.  Remember  me  thyself,  pattern  of  chastity  and  flower  of 

irginity,  and  may  thy  prayers  smooth  the  seas  before  me !" 
The  ship  left  the  Tiber,  and  was  borne  by  the  Etesian  breeze 
southward  along  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  At  Scylla, 
where  the  mainland  stretches  out  a  hand  to  reach  the  Sicilian 
coast,  he  heard,  on  the  spot,  the  classical  fables  of  the  famous 
rock  and  its  companion  whirlpool,  whilst  the  ship  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  harbour  of  Rhegium.  Then  rounding  into  the  ./Egean, 
and  leaving  the  Malsean  promontory  on  its  left,  the  vessel 
threaded  the  Cyclades,  where  every  well-known  name  had  a 
history  for  S.  Jerome,  bore  off  to  Cyprus,  and  thence,  in  the 
track  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  carried  him  past  Seleucia,  up 
the  then  navigable  Orontes,  and  so  landed  him  once  more 
at  Antioch. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  S.  Jerome  in  the  journeys 
that  he  made  between  the  time  of  his  landing  at  Antioch  and 
his  final  settlement  at  Bethlehem.  When  he  left  Rome,  he 
had  no  particular  place  in  view  as  the  term  of  his  pilgrimage. 
He  sailed  for  Antioch,  perhaps  because  he  had  some  idea  of 
seeking  out  again  his  old  haunts  in  the  Syrian  desert,  or  perhaps 
because  ships  went  from  Rome  to  Antioch  more  frequently 
and  more  safely  than  to  Caesarea.  When  at  Antioch  his  .plans 
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were  determined,  as  they  had  been  more  than  once  before,  by 
what  seemed  the  interposition  of  Providence.  Paula,  the 
rich  Roman  widow,  did  not  remain  at  Rome  more  than  a  few 
months  after  Jerome  left  it.  Taking  with  her  Eustochium, 
her  second  surviving  daughter,  the  descendant  of  the  Scipios, 
as  fervent  in  faith  as  she  was  noble  in  character,  followed 
the  great  Doctor  across  the  Ionian  Sea  and  through  the 
Archipelago,  and  joined  him  and  his  company  whilst  yet  at 
Antioch.  The  venerable  Paulinus  detained  her  there  some  short 
time ;  but  so  eager  was  she  to  reach  Jerusalem,  that,  in  spite 
of  his  representations,  the  party,  or  rather  the  two  parties — 
that  of  Jerome  and  that  of  Paula — set  out  in  mid- winter,  the 
patrician  matron  mounted  humbly  upon  an  ass,  and  taking, 
we  may  conjecture,  the  coast-road  of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia, 
passing  Tyre  and  Carmel,  and  Csesarea,  arrived  at  Joppe;  thence 
the  well-kept  Roman  roads  soon  conducted  them  to  Jerusa- 
lem. In  and  around  Jerusalem  they  spent  some  time  in  the 
veneration  of  the  holy  places,  making  also  a  short  visit  to 
Bethlehem.  Resuming  their  pilgrimage,  they  crossed  Philis- 
thia  and  made  for  the  Nile.  They  penetrated  Nitria,  and  saw 
the  wonders  of  Egyptian  monasticism  •  they  tarried  at  Alex- 
andria and  listened  to  Didymus ;  finally,  faster  than  they  had 
gone,  they  came  back,  partly  by  sea,  to  Jerusalem. 

The  great  Doctor  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  has  now  reached 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  life.  Since  he  first  left  his  uncivilized 
home  for  the  Roman  schools,  he  had  seldom  rested  his  foot 
for  more  than  two  or  three  years  at  a  time  in  any  spot  of 
Europe,  Asia,  or  Egypt.  His  hair  is  grey  now,  and  his  name 
is  famous  ;  his  immense  powers  are  matured,  his  mind  is  full 
of  learning,  and  his  will  is  fixed  and  steadfast  in  the  call  that 
God  has  given  him ;  and  he  has  come  to  sit  down  beside  the 
birthplace  of  his  Saviour,  to  labour  and  to  rest.  His  work  on 
earth,  such  as  we  know  it  now,  was  only  begun ;  but  his 
wanderings  were  over,  and  his  home  he  had  "  heard  in 
Ephrata  and  found  in  the  fields  of  the  woodland."  Ephrath, 
"  which  is  Bethlehem,"  if  it  were  not  part  of  a  story  com- 
pared with  which  all  others  sink  into  insignificance,  would  be 
famous  in  the  history  of  the  Church  and  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  as  the  dwelling-place,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  of 
S.  Jerome.  Travellers  tell  us  *  that  those  who  leave  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  Jaffa  gate,  and  travel  for  a  mile  or  two  almost  direct 
south,  come  to  a  point  on  the  hill-plain  of  Rephaim,  near  the 
convent  of  Mar  EKas,  which  gives  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting view  in  the  world.  In  front,  to  the  south,  is  Bethlehem, 

*  Sepp,  "  Jerusalem  und  das  heilige  Land,"  vol.  i.  p.  430. 
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lying  along  its  low  ridge  ;  its  houses,  like  short  towers 
with  small  square  windows,  shining  white  in  the  sun,  and  its 
white  roads  seaming  here  and  there  the  exceptional  fertility 
and  greenness  of  its  vegetation.  Behind,  to  the  north,  is 
Sion  and  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  idyll  lies  before  us,  the 
epic  and  the  tragedy  are  behind.  S.  Jerome  and  S.  Paula, 
when  they  turned  their  backs  upon  Jerusalem,  and  hastened 
along  the  six  miles  of  rising  and  falling  road  that  lie  between 
its  walls  and  the  nearest  garden-fence  of  Bethlehem,  were 
leaving  Calvary  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  for  the  Stable.  Even 
if  their  devotion  had  wished  it  otherwise,  they  had  little 
choice  in  the  matter.  Jerusalem  of  that  day  was  merely 
Rome  or  Antioch  on  a  smaller  scale.  It  may  have  had  some  of 
the  distinctive  features  of  both  Greek  and  Roman  civilization, 
with  an  infusion  of  Syrian  wildness  such  as  many  a  city  of 
of  Herod  or  Alexander  exhibited.  But  about  its  being  as 
luxurious  and  sinful  as  any  of  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Modern  generations  reading  of  it,  or  seeing  it  under  the  sway 
of  the  Turk,  find  it  difficult  to  realize  the  times  when  Con- 
stantine  and  Justinian  built  churches  there,  and  saints  like  Cyril 
sat  in  the  episcopal  cathedra,  behind  the  altar  of  the  Mosque  of 
Omar.  But  at  the  end  of  this  fourth  century,  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  Jerusalem  was  not  only  under  Christian  laws 
and  rulers,  but  was  a  centre  of  pilgrimage  from  the  whole 
Christian  world.  Moreover,  its  direct  communication  with 
the  important  seaport  of  Caesarea  made  it  the  emporium  of 
merchants  as  well  as  the  shrine  of  pilgrims.  Altogether  it 
was  no  fit  place  for  a  monk,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  Beth- 
lehem, we  may  gather  from  S.  Jerome' s  words,  in  after-years, 
to  Paulinus,*  that  he  would  almost  have  regretted  coming  so 
far  to  find  so  little.  His  words  are,  as  usual,  an  animated 
picture  : — 

If  the  places  of  the  Cross  and  of  the  Resurrection  did  not  happen  to  be  in 
a  great  city,  where  there  are  law-courts,  a  garrison,  women  of  evil  life, 
theatres,  buffoons,  and  everything  else,  just  as  in  other  great  cities  ;  or  if 
Jerusalem  were  frequented  by  none  but  monks,  then,  indeed,  it  would  be  a 
desirable  place  for  monks  to  live  in.  But  as  matters  stand,  it  is  the  height 
of  folly  to  renounce  the  world,  to  leave  one's  country,  to  give  up  town-life, 
and  to  turn  monk,  merely  to  get  into  a  greater  crowd  of  people  than  you 
would  have  had  at  home.  People  crowd  here  from  the  whole  earth.  The  city 
is  full  of  every  sort :  men  and  women  are  so  crammed  together,  that  what 
you  can  partly  avoid  elsewhere,  you  must  face  out  completely  here. 

A  contemporary  of  S.  Jerome,  no  other  than  S.  Gregory  of 
*  Ep.  58,  al.  13,  al  49. 
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Nyssa,  speaks  even  more  strongly.*  All  kinds  of  uiiclean- 
ness,  theft,,  idolatry,  magic,  but  especially  murder  for  plunder, 
were  some  of  the  blots  that  disgraced  the  holiest  place  on 
the  earth.  It  was  undoubtedly  no  habitation  for  monks. 
The  Holy  Sepulchre  had  hardly  been  worse  defiled  by  the 
heathen  temple  and  grove  that  Hadrian  had  set  up  over  it, 
than  it  was  now  by  the  manners  of  the  men  who  professed  to 
be  servants  of  Him  who  had  lain  there.  But  few  of  those 
who  crowded  to  Jerusalem  for  pleasure  or  for  gain  cared  to 
frequent  that  other  holy  shrine  which,  six  miles  to  the  south- 
ward, lay  concealed  in  the  eastern  slope  of  Bethlehem.  The 
solitude  there  was  almost  as  great  as  in  the  days  when  the 
"  fair  and  ruddy "  youth,  the,  future  king  of  Israel,  kept 
his  father's  sheep  in  its  plains,  and  sung  anticipations  of  his 
psalms  among  its  glens  and  rocks.'  Jerome  and  Paula,  and 
the  monks  and  virgins  that  had.  accompanied  them  from  Rome, 
tarried  not,  therefore,  at  Jerusalem.  They  had  passed  that 
way  once  before,  at  their  first  arrival  in  the  Holy  Land.  We 
have  a  description  of  that  first  visit  to  Bethlehem,  which  may 
stand  equally  well  for  the  second,  with  which  we  are  imme- 
diately concerned.  It  is  S.  Jerome  himself  who  writes,  in  his 
Eulogy  of  Paula,  after  her  death ;  what  he  says  of  her  will 
easily  let  us  see  what  he  thought  himself.  He  mentions  that 
on  the  way  she  stopped,  as  so  many  pilgrims  have  done  since, 
at  the  stone  that  covers  the  grave  of  Rachel.  As  she  knelt, 
a  short  time  afterwards,  in  the  cave  of  the  Lord's  birth — that 
stable  that  had  given  hospitality  to  the  Blessed  Virgin — in 
which  "  the  ox  had  known  his  master  and  the  ass  the  crib  of 
his  Lord/'  she  was  rapt  in  spirit. 

She  protested  in  iny  own  hearing,  that  she  saw  with  the  eyes  of  faith  the 
infant  wrapped  in  the  swaddling-clothes  and  crying  in  the  manger  ;  that  she 
beheld  the  Magi  adoring,  while  the  Star  shone  high  above  ;  that  she  saw 
the  Virgin  Mother,  the  loving  foster-father,  the  shepherds  coming  in  the 
night  to  see  the  word  that  was  come  to  pass,  the  murdered  children,  the 
bloody  Herod,  and  Joseph  and  Mary  fleeing  into  Egypt.  Weeping  for  joy, 
she  exclaimed,  "  Hail,  Bethlehem  !  House  of  Bread,  in  which  was  born  the 
Bread  that  came  down  Heaven  !  Hail,  Ephrata,  land  of  fruitfulness,  whose 
plenty  is  God  Himself.  .  .  .  And  am  I,  a  miserable  and  sinful  woman, 
thought  worthy  to  kiss  the  crib  in  which  my  Lord  lay  a  little  child  ?  To 
pray  in  the  cave  in  which  the  Virgin  Mother  brought  Him  forth  ?  Here  is 
rest — here  is  my  home  !  Here  will  I  dwell,  for  the  Lord  hath  chosen  it  !  " 

There  can  be  little   doubt   that   these  impassioned  words, 
and  the  others  that  have  been  omitted,  described  S.  Jerome's 

*  See  note  in  Thierry,  torn.  i.  p.  243. 
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own  feelings  even  more  than  those  of  S.  Paula.  The  com- 
position in  which  they  occur  is  one  in  which  he  gives  way, 
not  without  many  touches  of  that  exaggerated  rhetoric  which 
his  Roman  declamations  had  taught  him,  to  the  deepest  emo- 
tions of  his  heart ;  and  the  passage  just  quoted  may  be  read 
without  hesitation  as  his  own  address  to  Bethlehem.  In 
speaking  of  the  death  of  the  noble  woman  who  had  been  his 
assistant,  his  comforter,  his  scholar,  and  sometimes  also  his 
teacher,  he  could  not  throw  into  a  narrative  the  various  events 
of  their  joint  life  without  recalling  also  the  enthusiastic  pur- 
pose that  had  led  both  of  them  to  forsake  the  world  and  to 
build  themselves  cells  near  the  Crib.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
>ose  that  the  words  given  above,  and  others  to  a  similar  effect, 
are  nothing  more  than  the  devout  aspirations  of  a  pious  soul. 
They  are  the  summing  up  of  the  spirit  of  an  age.  No  such 
representative  man  and  woman  can  be  named  as  S.  Jerome 
and  S.  Paula,  of  a  century  that  began  with  the  Edict  of  Milan 
and  was  about  to  terminate  with  the  sacking  of  Rome.  Faith 
was  triumphant,  but  the  Pagan  framework  of  society  must  fall 
to  pieces  before  it  could  be  rebuilt.  The  men  of  the  age  were 
those  that  fled  to  the  desert,  without  waiting  to  take  anything 
out  of  the  house.  A  S.  Ambrose  and  a  S.  Basil  had,  it  is  true, 
stood  in  the  disheartening  fight,  and  an  Alexandrian  S.  Cyril 
will  ere  long  do  the  work  that  civil  rulers  ought  to  have  done. 
Bishops  must  be  at  their  posts,  and  must  never  shrink,  should 
they  even,  like  the  Just  Man  of  the  poet,  have  to  stand  the 
shock  of  a  falling  world.  Yet  bishops,  in  those  days,  like  S. 
Augustine  and  S.  Martin  of  Tours,  whilst  with  one  hand  they 
held  up  the  tottering  empire,  with  the  other  they  built  monas- 
teries and  blessed  the  monks.  But  the  typical  man,  amid  the 
gathering  wreck  and  ruin  of  that  time,  the  man  in  whom  God 
spoke  most,  was  he  who,  from  his  solitary  watchtower  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  strife,  kept  crying  forth  to  the  world,  with  all 
the  majestic  force  of  his  character  and  his  genius,  that  nothing 
could  save  the  world  but  to  trample  upon  the  world.  Jerome 
at  Bethlehem  is  Asceticism  using  the  tongue  of  the  most 
learned,  the  most  acute,  and  the  most  nervously- eloquent  man 
of  the  age.  His  utterances,  like  all  the  words  that  God  speaks 
to  man,  will  have  their  fruit  in  their  time.  His  letters  and  his 
Lives  are  being  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  every  town  from 
Rome  to  wherever  a  Roman  road  leads,  in  Germany,  in  Gaul, 
and  in  Spain.  Their  echoes  will  be  in  the  Roman  schools  a 
century  hence,  when  they  will  fall  upon  the  ear  of  S.  Benedict, 
and  with  the  monks  and  the  holy  Catholic  Faith  they  will 
spread  over  the  new  face  of  Europe,  and  teach  the  barbarians 
that  to  be  conquerors  they  must  first  conquer  themselves. 
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The  holy  company  of  men  and  women  settled  at  Bethlehem 
as  they  could.  At  first  they  were  straitened  for  room,  but 
in  the  course  of  three  years  two  monasteries  were  built,  one 
for  the  monks,  the  other  for  the  sisters,  at  some  distance  from 
each  other,  but  not  very  far  from  the  Church  of  the  Nativity, 
which  was  then,  as  now,  a  witness  of  the  truth  of  the  tradition 
that  authenticates  the  Cave  and  the  Crib.  These  houses  were 
built  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  S.  Paula,  and  to  them,  in  course 
of  time,  she  added  two  others,  as  more  holy  virgins  from  Home 
joined  her  sisterhood.  As  to  S.  Jerome's  share  in  the  ex- 
penses of  the  undertaking,  he  tells  us  it  was  a  very  small  one, 
because  he  had  nothing  to  bestow ;  but  it  is  touching  to  hear 
him  describe  how  he  sent  his  younger  brother  all  the  way  back 
to  Pannonia  to  realize  what  he  could  of  the  family  property. 
As  he  expected,  the  Goths  or  Lombards  had  not  left  much ; 
but  Paulinian  made  what  he  could  out  of  the  ruined  vineyards 
and  deserted  fields,  and  returned  with  it  to  Bethlehem  in  a 
year  or  two.  But  Jerome's  own  cell  of  study  was  a  cave,  or 
grotto,  close  to  that  of  the  Nativity.  It  was  one  of  the  many 
that  abound  in  the  limestone  rock  of  the  hill-country  of 
Judaea,  and  that  serve  for  all  sorts  of  uses,  from  a  dwelling- 
place  to  a  tomb.  It  is  now  entered  from  the  Holy  Cave  itself; 
but  perhaps  in  those  days  it  had  a  separate  entrance.  Here 
he  meditated,  studied,  wrote,  dictated,  taught.  As  an  eye- 
witness tells  us,  he  was  never  without  a  book ;  resting  neither 
night  nor  day ;  always  reading  or  writing.*  Here,  in  his 
paradise,  as  he  calls  it,  remote  from  men,  at  a  distance  even 
from  the  road  that  passed  through  Bethlehem,  he  wept  for  his 
past  sins  and  awaited  the  day  of  judgment.  Here  he  lived  a 
life  of  the  strictest  abstinence  and  the  hardest  penance.  Here 
he  studied  Hebrew  all  through  the  night,  with  Bar-Anina,  his 
Jewish  instructor,  who,  like  another  Nicodemus,  dared  not 
visit  him  save  in  the  hours  of  darkness.  Here  he  wrote  his 
translations  and  his  voluminous  commentaries  on  nearly  every 
part  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Here  the  flying  fingers 
of  his  scribes  took  down  the  epistles  that  issued  at  a  white 
heat  from  his  brain,  destined  to  rouse  and  comfort  far-off 
friends,  or  to  scathe  contumacious  opponents  in  Italy,  Dal- 
matia,  Gaul,  or  Spain.  It  was  here,  too,  perhaps,  or  it  may 
have  been  in  some  larger  room  in  his  convent,  that  he  taught 
those  little  boys  about  whom  Eufinus  attacks  him.  His  old 
delights,  the  poets  and  historians  of  Greece  and  Eome,  were 
once  more  in  his  hands,  and  he  was  not  afraid  to  use  for  edu- 
cation what  he  had  so  sternly  renounced  as  a  pursuit.  He  left 

*    Sulpitius  Severus,  Dial.  ii. 
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his  paradise  sometimes,  but  it  was  to  meet  his  community  in 
the  church,  or  to  direct  their  studious  labours,  or  to  converse 
with  Paula  and  Eustochium  on  the  knottiest  and  deepest 
questions  of  linguistic  and  exegesis.  As  the  little  colony 
grew,  its  presiding  genius  had  more  and  more  to  think  of  and 
to  direct.  He  was  master  in  his  own  cell,  but  when  he  emerged 
from  the  earth,  he  found  himself  demanded  and  distracted  by 
monks,  scholars,  and  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Bethlehem  was  hardly  a  solitude  in  S.  Jerome's  time,  except 
in  the  true  sense  that  those  who  came  there,  however  nume- 
rous, were -men  whose  first  object  was  prayer  and  learning. 
To  the  four  embattled  and  fortified  monasteries,  a  pilgrim's 
hospice  was  added  before  long,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
always  full  of  visitors.  Such  was  the  life,  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  of  the  Solitary  of  Bethlehem.  It  was  rudely  inter- 
rupted once  or  twice.  The  Huns  found  their  way  into  Asia 
Minor,  and  "the  wolves  of  the  Caucasus,"  after  plundering 
from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Orontes,  turned  back  just  in  time  to 
save  the  whole  colony  from  getting  on  ship-board  at  Jaffa  and 
betaking  themselves  to  S.  Epiphanius  at  Cyprus.  Later,  a 
band  of  desperadoes  from  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  led  by 
Pelagian  heretics,  came  upon  the  monasteries  by  night,  and 
in  spite  of  a  vigorous  resistance  from  monks  and  lay  brothers, 
set  fire  to  the  buildings  and  killed  and  wounded  many  of  the 
inmates.  The  monks  and  sisters  retreated  with  difficulty  to 
the  strongest  of  the  monasteries,  which  held  out  till  the  Beth- 
lehemites  rallied  to  the  fray  and  drove  off  the  vagabond  mob 
with  steel  and  stone.  Again,  during  the  unhappy  difference 
with  John,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  S.  Jerome,  S.  Paula  and  all 
who  adhered  to  them  were  excommunicated,  the  monasteries 
were  placed  under  an  interdict,  and  the  Church  and  Cave  of 
the  Nativity  closed  against  them ;  and  an  order  was  actually 
obtained  from  Rufinus,  the  all-powerful  Praetorian  Prefect,  for 
the  exile  of  S.  Jerome,  an  exile  which,  as  in  the  case  of  S. 
John  Chrysostome  not  many  years  later,  meant  a  lingering 
death.  All  these  annoyances  from  barbarians  and  from 
Christians  passed  over  in  time.  Bethlehem  was,  on  the  whole, 
and  in  spite  of  troubles  from  enemies  and  deaths  of  friends, 
a  tranquil  home, — as  tranquil  and  as  happy  as  he  had  made 
up  his  mind,  as  a  monk,  to  expect  before  the  day  of  his  Lord 
should  come.  The  letter  of  Paula  and  Eustochium  to  Marcella, 
urging  that  high-souled,  but  rather  fickle  lady,  to  join  them 
at  Bethlehem,  breathes  sweetly  of  the  spirit  of  the  place  ;  and 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  thoughts  of  Paula  are  the 
thoughts  of  Jerome.  Marcella  had  inspired  Paula  and  her 
daughter  with  the  desire  of  living  and  dying  near  the  holy 
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places,  but  had  shrunk  from  coming  there  herself.  They 
boldly  challenge  her  to  that  very  thing  to  which  she  herself 
had  exhorted  them. 

Think  (the  letter  goes  on),  think  of  the  long  roll  of  names  of  bishops, 
of  martyrs,  of  eloquent  and  holy  teachers  in  every  generation  since  the 
ascension  of  our  Lord,  who  have  come  to  Jerusalem ;  not  considering  that 
they  had  taken  virtue  by  the  hand,  not  esteeming  their  piety  or  their  science 
perfect,  until  they  had  adored  Christ  in  those  very  places  where  first  the 
Gospel  had  flashed  upon  the  world  from  the  gibbet.  You  must  go  to  Athens 
to  learn  Greek ;  for  religion  you  must  come  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  true,  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  us  ;  there  are  holy  men  everywhere  ;  but  the 
foremost  men  of  all  the  world  are  gathered  here.  Do  not  think  that  there  is 
no  one  here  but  ourselves  ;  we  were  the  last  to  come.  The  choir  of  monks 
and  virgins  is  the  bright  flower  and  most  precious  stone  among  all  the 
Church's  ornaments.  They  are  here  from  every  country.  Gaul  has  sent  her 
greatest  sons.  The  Briton,  cut  off  from  the  world,  no  sooner  feels  the 
inspiration  of  deep  religion  than  he  turns  his  back  upon  his  western  sun,  and 
makes  for  those  places  that  he  only  knows  from  rumour  and  from  his  Bible. 
We  have  Armenians,  Persians,  Indians,  and  men  of  Ethiopia.  We  have 
bands  of  pilgrims  from  Egypt,  the  mother  of  monks,  from  Pontus,  from 
Cappadocia,  from  Syria,  from  Mesopotamia,  from  all  the  East.  Hither  they 
swarm,  each  of  them  edifying  us  in  his  particular  way.  Their  tongue  is 
diverse,  but  their  piety  is  one.  Each  nation,  gathered  in  its  own  choir,  sings 
God's  praises  in  its  own  tongue.  We  have  no  pride  among  us  ;  we  make  no 
boast  of  cur  life.  We  dress  as  we  please,  and  no  one  wonders.  We  go 
where  we  list,  and  no  one  either  praises  or  backbites.  Though  we  fast,  we 
are  not  conceited  ;  and  if  we  eat,  none  condemn.  The  tooth  of  detraction, 
known  in  every  country  of  the  world,'  has  not  appeared  among  the  pilgrims 
to  Bethlehem.  Luxury  and  voluptuousness  are  unknown.  In  Jerusalem 
itself  the  shrines  of  prayer  are  so  many  that  they  connot  be  visited  in  a 
summer's  day.  But  how  shall  we  tell  you  of  Christ's  own  little  city,  of 
Mary's  guest-chamber,  of  our  Saviour's  grotto  ?  These  are  our  own,  and  our 
hearts  would  fain  speak  their  praises  ;  but  the  crib  and  the  weeping  Infant 
are  better  praised  in  silence  than  by  weak  words.  No  broad  porticos  here, 
no  gilded  ceilings  ;  no  apparelling  and  furniture  that  slaves  and  convicts 
have  painfully  prepared  ;  no  palaces  that  a  man  builds  with  his  money  to 
enable  his  vile  body  to  step  on  a  precious  pavement,  and  to  give  his  eyes  the 
privilege  of  looking  up  to  his  own  roof-tree  instead  of  to  God's  beautiful 
heavens.  Lo  !  in  this  litttle  hole  of  the  earth,  the  Maker  of  men  was  born. 

Come  out  of  Babylon,  and  let  each'  one  save  his  soul  ;  so  speaks  the 
Scripture.  At  Eome  you  have  a  holy  Church,  you  have  the  trophies  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  martyrs  ;  you  have  Paganism  crushed  at  your  feet,  and  the 
Christian  name  daily  growing  into  greater  majesty ;  but  you  have 
ambition,  pomp,  a  huge  city,  noise,  vanity,  and  pride.  Come  to  Bethlehem  ; 
come  to  Christ's  little  city,  and  see  our  rural  solitude  and  share  our  silence, 
that  nothing  but  the  chanted  Psalm  ever  breaks  ;  where  the  tiller  of  the  soil 
sings  Alleluia  as  he  guides  his  plough,  where  the  hot  reaper  at  his  rest  in  the 
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noon-tide,  and  the  vine-dresser  busy  with  his  curved  knife  among  the  vines, 
refresh  themselves  with  verses  from  the  songs  of  David.  0  that  the  time 
rere  come  when  some  breathless  messenger  should  announce  the  tidings  that 
ir  Marcella  had  touched  the  shores  of  Palestine.  We  are  longing  to  meet 
ice,  to  carry  thee  here,  with  no  help  from  horse  or  carriage  ;  to  press  thy 
mds,  to  see  thy  face,  to  cling  to  thy  dear  embraces.  Will  the  day  ever  be 
rhen  it  will  be  granted  us  to  enter  together  the  grotto  of  the  Lord  ? 

This  extract  will  serve  to  call  up  to  the  imagination  Beth- 
lehem as  it  was  when  the  fourth  century  had  drawn  to  a  close. 
Its  air  of  holiness  and  its  solitude  were  nourishment  and 
strength  to  a  great  soul.  Independent  of  rich  men's  favour, 
free  from  the  trammels  of  conventional  society,  sufficiently 
near  great  cities  to  have  the  command  of  books,  scholars,  and 
~ie  voice  of  tradition,  yet  deep  enough  in  the  desert  to  hear 
lothing  but  the  distant  hum  of  civilization  and  luxury, 
Jerome  speaks  from  Bethlehem  with  the  voice  of  one  who 
was  living  in  the  fervent  carrying  out  of  a  deliberate  and 
cherished  purpose.  As  we  thoughtfully  look  back  over  many 
eventful  Christian  centuries,  and  turn  over  with  pondering 
minds  the  leaves  of  those  folios  which  are  his  monument  and 
his  epitaph,  we  gradually  grow  familiar  more  and  more  with 
that  rough  cabinet  which,  for  thirty  years,  was  the  delight- 
ful cradle  of  his  genius.  We  see  a  man  who  excelled  in 
Endurance  and  in  Force ;  a  man  who,  with  Atlantean  shoulders 
could  rise  under  the  weight  of  a  world,  and  with  the  arms  of 
an  intellectual  Hercules  could  turn  a  river  in  upon  Augean 
pollutions,  and  wield  a  club  that  was  fatal  to  monster  and 
to  beast.  His  Endurance  is  shown  in  his  work  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ;  his  Force,  in  his  struggles  with  men. 

Holy  Scripture,  with  its  manifold  relations  to  criticism,  to 
hermeneutics,  to  exegesis,  and  to  dogma,  is  a  whole  world,  a 
K0(r,uoe,  in  itself.  The  Church  has  the  care  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  complicated  system  will  never  fail  in  its  beauty 
and  usefulness.  But  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  in  primeval 
times  "  adorned  the  heavens,"  and  who  never  ceases  in  all 
times  to  lead  men  into  all  truth,  works  sweetly  as  well  as 
strongly.  Men  are  His  temples,  and  His  living  instruments ; 
as  everywhere,  so  in  the  work  of  the  Scriptures.  The  voice 
and  the  writings  of  pontiff,  of  doctor,  and  of  scholar,  have 
concurred  to  hand  down  the  sacred  Word ;  and  in  the  great 
stream  of  effort,  whilst  we  can  trace  a  Divine  unerringness, 
we  can  also  mark  with  interest  a  human  vicissitude.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  S.  Jerome  entered  his 
"  paradise >}  at  Bethlehem,  the  great  Egyptian  mother-church 
had  made  an  epoch  in  the  work,  by  the  publication  of  the 
Hexaplar  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  restored  and  corrected  at 
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the  hands  of  Origen  the  Adamantine.  At  the  very  time  of 
which  we  write,  a  copy  of  that  enormous  work  lay  in  the 
Episcopal  library  at  Caesarea,  only  twenty  easy  miles  from 
Jerusalem.  It  had  served  its  purpose,  for  it  had  preserved 
the  Scripture,  so  to  speak,  for  150  years,  in  all  the  heat  of 
hostile  opinions  and  changing  fortunes.  But,  as  the  old 
order  of  the  world  was  doomed  to  pass  away  completely,  and 
as  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  to  expand  rather  to  the  setting 
than  to  the  rising  sun,  the  lamp  of  science  that  Greeks  had 
carried  so  long,  was  to  be  challenged  by  a  Latin.  Jerome, 
twin-pioneer  with  S.  Augustine  in  subjugating  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Imperial  language  to  the  strong  simplicity  of 
Christianity,  was  to  give  the  Eoman  Church  a  Latin  version, 
to  carry  in  her  hand  through  the  forests  of  Germania  and 
round  the  coasts  of  every  western  sea.  There  had  been  Latin 
versions  before ;  so  many,  indeed,  that  S.  Augustine  says 
they  could  hardly  be  all  reckoned  up.  But  mistakes  and 
wilful  errors,  and  wide  divergence  made  them  a  growing 
trouble  and  annoyance  to  those  who  preached  in  the  churches 
or  argued  with  Jew  or  heretic.  It  is  the  great  sign  of  a 
special  Providence  that  one  man  should  have  the  power  to 
produce  a  version  which  should,  like  the  rod  of  Moses,  eat 
up  all  the  others;  nay,  which  should  so  utterly  banish  them 
from  existence,  that  an  old  MS.  of  one  of  them  would  be  now 
a  treasure  too  great  for  an  antiquary  to  hope  for.*  S.  Jerome 
had  already  revised  the  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament 
at  Rome,  at  the  inspiration  of  Pope  Damasus.  When  he  had 
settled  at  Bethlehem,  he  took  in  hand  the  Old.  The  Greek 
of  the  LXX.  was  still  his  text ;  as  all  his  predecessors  among 
Latin  interpreters  had  taken  the  Alexandrian  version, 
whether  through  reverence  or  because  they  knew  Greek  better 
than  Hebrew,  so  Jerome,  in  his  cave  at  Bethlehem,  but  with 
an  occasional  journey,  perhaps,  to  consult  Origen's  text  at 
CaBsarea  (he  certainly  did  consult  it),  compared  and  corrected 
Latin  and  Greek  texts,  fighting  his  way  through  the  forests 
of  uncial  letters,  whose  every  obelus,  asterisk,  and  dagger 
marked  a  battlefield  where  scribe  had  contradicted  scribe, 
and  one  critic  drawn  his  pen  through  the  suggestions  of 
another.  It  was  a  five  years'  work;  the  year  391  seems  to 
have  witnessed  its  completion.  But  when  it  was  finished  its 
author  was  apparently  little  satisfied  with  his  work.  He  knew 
well  that  the  LXX.  themselves  were  not  read  by  the  Greek 
Church  in  one  version  only.  Indeed,  why  confine  himself  to 

*  It  is  tru^  however,  that  partially  complete  copies  and  a  great  many 
separate  passages  of  the  old  Italic  Vulgate  are  known  to  scholars. 
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the  Septuagint  at  all  ?  Though  a  venerable  translation,  it 
was  at  the  best  a  translation.  It  seemed  clear  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  go  to  the  source  and  interpret  the  original 
Hebrew.  These  misgivings  were  rudely  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion. Some  one  got  access  to  the  MS.  of  his  translation, 
and  either  destroyed  or  stole  the  whole  of  it,  except  the  book 
of  Job.  All  that  has  come  down  to  us,  therefore,  of  this 
great  work  is  the  book  of  Job  and  the  Psalms,  which  latter 
he  had  already  corrected  before  he  left  Rome.  Yet  it  does 
not  seem  that  he  waited  till  the  unknown  spoiler  had 
destroyed  his  labours  to  commence  the  translation  from  the 
Hebrew.  On  the  contrary,  a  great  part  of  this  translation 
ras  most  probably  finished  the  very  year  after  the  com- 
)letion  of  the  former  (392).  When  we  remember  that,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  he  was  employed,  during  those  first  five 
or  six  years  of  his  Bethlehemitic  life,  in  commenting  four  of 
the  epistles  of  S.  Paul  (among  others  the  epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  source,  in  after-days,  of  a  celebrated  question  with 
S.  Augustine),  in  his  works  on  Hebrew  names,  places,  and 
questions,  in  Saints'  lives,  in  translations  of  Origen,  and  in 
his  seven  treatises  on  the  Psalms,  we  may  imagine  what 
scenes  of  labour,  what  writing  and  consulting  and  dictating 
must  have  been  going  on  in  his  grotto  of  study.  Besides,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  read  Grammatica  with  his 
scholars,  and  theology  with  Paula  and  Bustochium ;  though 
probably  these  two  latter  would  assist  him  in  his  Biblical 
work.  As  for  his  beloved  classics,  it  was  more  than  fifteen 
years  since  Yirgil  or  Cicero,  or  any  Pagan  author,  had  ever 
been  in  his  hands.  He  apologizes,  in  one  of  his  prefaces  to 
the  commentaries  on  Galatians,  for  the  rude  and  unpolished 
style  in  which  he  fears  he  is  writing ;  for  ' '  strident  Hebrew  " 
had  completely  spoilt  his  ear  for  Latin  elegance.  If  a  classical 
allusion  ever  found  its  way  into  his  discourse,  it  came  "  like 
the  shadow  of  an  old  dream."  He  had  studied  Hebrew  with 
unwearying  application.  Bar-Anina's  nocturnal  visits  must 
have  often  been  prolonged  till  the  morning  light  would  make 
it  dangerous  to  return  to  Jerusalem.  Chaldaic,  too,  was 
found  to  be  necessary  for  some  of  the  sacred  books,  and 
Jerome  learnt  Chaldaic,  but  found  it  a  weary  task.  His  Jew, 
however,  had  discovered  his  weak  point.  When  his  pupil 
showed  symptoms  of  despair  over  some  unusual  combination 
of  outrageous  construction  and  impossible  pronunciation,  he 
used  to  quote,  in  Hebrew,  the  Virgilian  adage,  Labor  omnia 
vincit  improbus  ;  and  this  undeniable  authority  always  tri- 
umphed. "What  benefit  I  have  derived  from  this  inde- 
fatigable study,"  says  S.  Jerome,  "  I  leave  others  to  judge ; 
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but  I  am  quite  aware  that  I  have  lost  my  Latin."  The  weak- 
ness of  his  eyes,  and,  indeed,  of  his  whole  body,  was  such  that, 
during  far  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Bethlehem,  he  could 
not  write  himself,  nor  industriously  correct  what  was  once 
written.  He  had  to  call  his  scribe  and  dictate  as  fast 
as  he  could  what  came  uppermost.  If  he  stopped  to 
think,  his  notary  expressed  tacit  disapproval,  and  showed 
by  twitching  his  pen,  frowning,  and  other  significant  ges- 
tures, that  he  considered  his  time  was  valuable.  But, 
in  spite  of  difficulties,  the  translation  was  completed,  and  the 
Latin  Yulgate  is  at  this  moment  the  greatest  glory  of 
S.  Jerome.  It  was  one  of  those  bold,  even  daring,  under- 
takings which  nothing  but  success  seems  to  justify,  and 
which,  in  matters  relating  to  the  great  interests  of  God's 
Church,  show,  when  they  succeed,  the  special  operation  of 
Divine  Providence.  Origen  himself  had  not  dared  to  make  a 
new  version  from  the  Hebrew.  He  had  placed  the  Hebrew 
side  by  side  with  the  LXX.,  and  noted  the  variations. 
And  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  the  Church  of  the 
East,  as  well  as  that  of  the  West,  had  almost  forgotten 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  Old 
Testament.  For  Church  use,  for  homilies,  for  pious  quotation, 
for  dogmatic  controversy,  the  Greeks  multiplied  copies  of  the 
Septuagint,  and  the  Latins  translated  it  and  multiplied  copies 
of  the  translation.  It  was  very  generally  held  that  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  had  in  a  special  manner  been  vouchsafed  to 
its  authors,  and  that  it  was  consecrated  by  the  living  use  of 
the  Church.  It  was  no  common  daring,  then,  for  a  scholar, 
who  was  neither  a  metropolitan  with  a  wide  conscription,  nor 
so  much  as  commissioned  by  any  particular  Church,  to  issue  a 
version  that  was  avowedly  intended  to  supersede,  in  the 
West,  those  which  had  been  derived  from  such  a  venerated 
original.  A  new  translation  from  the  LXX.  was  much, 
and  was  not  without  rashness,  some  would  think ;  a  recension 
of  an  existing  translation  would  have  been  more  befitting. 
But  to  abandon  that  great  text  which  was,  by  excellence,  the 
Holy  Scripture  itself,  was,  in  the  judgment  of  many  who  let 
their  judgment  be  widely  known,  to  lay  impious  and  destructive 
hands  upon  the  very  Word  of  God.  In  the  mouth  of  Eufinus, 
after  his  estrangement  from  his  former  friend,  this  opinion, 
bitterly  expressed,  was  one  of  the  bitterest  arrows  of  that  un- 
scrupulous lampooner.  But  better  men  than  Rufinus  shared  it ; 
and  S.  Augustine  himself,  whilst  in  more  than  one  place  gravely 
expressing  his  doubts  of  S.  Jerome's  wisdom  in  making  the 
attempt,  seems  never  to  have  become  quite  reconciled  to  the 
new  version,  but  to  have  used  the  old  Italic  Yulgate  all  his  life. 
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rhat   S.  Augustine  feared   most  was   that,    if   S.   Jerome's 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  began  to  prevail  in  the  churches 
>f  the  West,  there  might  grow  up  an  irreconcilable  difference 
using  Holy  Scripture  between  them  and  the  great  Church 
>f  the  East.     He  did  not  foresee  that  a  time  was  fast  coming 
rhen  the  West  would  have  little  need  to  be  much  concerned 
ibout  what  the  East  would  think,  and  that  the  only  version 
5ver  defined   by  an   (Ecumenical  Council    as    authentic   and 
monical  was  to  be  the  very  translation  which  he  was  trying 
discourage.      But,  after   all,    the   opposition   to   the  new 
rulgate   showed  signs  of  dying  away  within  a  century  after 
had   been    given   to   the  world.      Cassiodorus,  writing   in 
te  evening  of  his  eventful  life  from  the  midst  of  the  religious 
id  literary  activity  of  his  Calabrian  monastery,  one  hundred 
id  thirty  years   after   S.  Jerome's  death   (560),  has  left  us 
valuable   testimony  of    the    acceptance    of   the    Hieronymite 
ate.     From  his  words  it  appears  how  all  that  was  literary 
in  the  Italy  of  the  sixth  century  appreciated  S.  Jerome.     To 
Cassiodorus  he  is  the  illustrious  enlarger  of  the  Latin  tongue,^* 
benefactor  who   had    put    it    in    the    power     of  Latin- 
speaking  readers  of  the  Bible  almost  to   approach  the  very 
tebrew  fountain-head.      As   the   minister  who  had  worked 
md  in  hand  with  Pope  S.  Agapetus  in  the  cause  of  religion 
ind  letters  in  ruined  and  desolate  Rome,  Cassiodorus  may  well 
>e  accepted  as  speaking  the  sentiments  of  the  Roman  Church, 
^hat  Church,  however,  herself  spoke  some  few  years  later,  and 
declared,  by  the  mouth  of   S.  Gregory  the  Great,  that  the 
Lpostolic  See  attributed  equal  dogmatic  value  to  the  New 
rulgate  as  to  the  Old.f     The  Council  of  Trent,  a  thousand 
rears  after  S.  Gregory,  solemnly  confirmed  his  words ;  and  all 
;hat  there  now  is  to  recall  to  an  ordinary  reader  the  existence 
)f  the  innumerable  Latin  versions  of  the  first  four  centuries  is 
the  occasional  appearance  of  an  unusual  reading  in  the  choral 
>ortions  of  the  Roman  Missal. 

The  Commentaries  of  S.  Jerome  on  Holy  Scripture  are 
irdly  less  important,  though  perhaps  less  renowned,  than  his 
translations.  A  good  translator  must  have  many  of  the  quali- 
ies  of  a  good  commentator;  indeed,  the  most  satisfactory 
)mment  is  often  an  accurate  and  spirited  translation.  The 
loly  doctor's  great  skill  in  languages,  especially  in  Hebrew, 
Ireek,  and  Latin,  which  he  knew  thoroughly,  made  him 
ibsolutely  the  first  among  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  who  has 


Linguae,  Latince  dilatator  eximius—a,  remarkable  expression  for  the  time 
the  country, 
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given  us  a  valuable  literal  commentary  on  the  Bible.  In  lin- 
guistic knowledge  no  one  can  compare  with  him  but  Origen, 
and  Origen  did  not  know  Hebrew  as  well  as  S.  Jerome.  In 
the  immensity  of  his  acquired  knowledge,  and  in  acquaintance 
with  every  historian  or  exegetist  that  had  ever  written,  S. 
Jerome  had  had  no  rivals.  Whatever  assistance  a  profound 
familiarity  with  the  great  pagan  classics  could  afford  in  the 
explanation  of  the  Word  of  God,  he  could  command.  But 
the  character  that  most  distinguishes  him  from  every  one  else 
is  the  realism  which  he  professed,  and  which  is  visible  in  his 
method.  He  learnt  Hebrew,  and  from  a  Jew ;  he  made  the 
most  learned  Jews,  from  the  great  Jewish  school  of 
Tiberias,  explain  to  him  their  own  Scriptures ;  he  studied 
Hebrew  proper  names,  so  to  say  from  the  life ;  he  had 
visited  and  examined  with  his  own  eyes  almost  every  site  of 
interest  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  his  daily  life  was 
passing  on  the  very  theatre  of  the  central  scenes  of  both  dis- 
pensations, and  amid  manners,  customs,  scenery,  and  a  climate 
that  were  each  a  series  of  illustrations  of  the  Book  that  had 
occupied  his  thoughts.  His  Commentaries,  like  his  Letters  and 
his  Lives,  are  alive  with  the  life,  the  motion,  and  the  colours 
of  the  Holy  Land.  There  was  something  absolutely  original 
in  this.  The  spiritual  and  the  allegorical  senses  of  the  Bible 
had  prevailed  wherever  Alexandrian  influence  had  been ;  afc 
Antioch,  the  fashion  had  been  to  dogmatize  and  deduct,  or  to 
moralize  in  that  fashion  which  S.  John  Chrysostome  at  that  very 
period  was  bringing  to  such  perfection.  But  S.  Jerome  took 
his  stand  upon  the  letter.  It  may  be  granted  that  he  had 
not  the  fine  genius  of  Clement,  or  the  subtlety  and  depth 
of  Origen.  He  does,  indeed,  often  try  to  allegorize,  and  is 
often  successful ;  but  still  it  is  plain,  and  he  expresses  it  him- 
self, that  his  mystical  explanations  are  frequently  elaborated 
to  comply  with  a  fashion  and  a  demand ;  he  had  no  turn  for 
allegory,  and  his  frequent  appeals  to  the  moral  significance  of 
Jerusalem  or  Babylon,  of  beasts,  plants,  cities,  or  human 
names,  sometimes  too  nearly  approach  a  mere  play  upon  words 
to  rank  among  the  treasures  of  mystical  theology.  But  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  insist  too  much  upon  this  tendency  in  times  like 
the  present,  when  even  orthodox  tongues  have  caught  from 
heresy  and  rationalism  the  trick  of  protesting  against  the  mys- 
tical in  Biblical  interpretation.  That  there  is  a  mystical  meaning 
in  Holy  Scripture  is  certain ;  what  that  meaning  is  depends 
greatly  on  the  authority  or  sanctity  of  the  interpreter;  and  since 
Free  Thought  and  Protestantism  do  not  recognize  either  au- 
thority or  sanctity  in  this  sense,  the  former  confines  itself  to 
discussing  God's  Word  as  it  does  Thucydides  or  Livy,  whilst 
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the  latter  at  once  opposes  the  rival  school  and  consults  its 
own  capabilities  by  using  the  Sacred  Text  as  though  it  had 
been  specially  written  to  be  a  running  commentary  on  its 
domestic  virtues  and  its  moderate  enjoyment  of  this  life. 
S.  Jerome's  views  on  Holy  Scripture  were,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, wider  and  grander  than  both  these  put  together.  He 
scrutinizes  words  and  texts,  he  illustrates  with  history  and 
archaeology,  but  he  does  not  sit  down  on  the  earth  with  the 
ew  any  more  than  he  dreams  into  vaporous  obscurities  with 
he  Gnostic.  His  Commentaries  contain  passages  in  which 

e  text  is  made  to  suggest  moral  lessons  in  the  most  natural 
nd  eloquent  language,  and  in  his  Letters  nothing  is  so  pleas- 

g  as  the  continual  richness  of  scriptural  allusion  and  ima- 

ry  with  which  he  points  his  teachings  and  adorns  his  own 
noughts.  But  the  Bible  was  to  him  a  sacred  treasure,  that 
fools  should  tremble  to  touch  and  wise  men  could  not  suffi- 
ciently make  their  own.  "  You  cannot  enter  the  path  of  Holy 
Scripture,"  he  says  to  the  brilliant  Paulinus,  "  without  a  guide 
and  a  master.  I  know  that  most  men  act  differently.  Garru- 
lous old  women,  drivelling  old  men,  windy  sophists,  in  fact, 
everybody,  dares  to  handle  it,  to  pull  it  to  pieces,  to  teach  it 
without  having  learnt  it.  Some  with  solemn  brow  and  big 
words  talk  deep  things  about  it  to  silly  women.  Some,  not 
unlike  me,  fresh  from  secular  literature,  compose  pretty  ex- 
positions in  fine  language  and  call  this  the  law  of  God;  what 
"s  the  true  meaning  of  Prophet  or  of  Apostle  they  have  not 
troubled  to  ascertain,  but  they  garnish  their  own  inanities 
with  wrenched  and  distorted  texts.  To  teach  what  you  have 
never  learnt  is  quackery ;  by  what  indignant  name  can  you 
brand  him  who  does  not  even  know  his  own  ignorance  ?  .  .  .  . 
My  friend  and  my  brother,  listen  how  you  should  enter  the 
path  of  Holy  Scripture.  Everything  in  the  sacred  Book  is 
beautiful  and  bright  even  on  the  surface ;  but  it  is  far  sweeter 
in  the  marrow.  You  must  break  your  nut  before  you  eat  it. 
'  Enlighten  my  eyes/  saith  David,  '  and  I  will  consider  the 
wonders  Thy  law/  If  the  great  Prophet  thus  owns  his 
ignorance,  in  what  a  night  of  darkness  must  we  be  wandering, 
we  who  are  but  babes  and  sucklings  !  It  is  not  Moses  alone 
that  has  the  veil  over  his  face;  the  Evangelists  and  the 
Apostles  bear  it  as  well.  It  is  only  he  that  has  the  Key  of 
David  who  can  open ;  to  all  others  that  which  is  written  is 

fast  shut I  have  read  your  book  on  Theodosius ;  happy 

Theodosius,  to  be  defended  by  such  a  Christian  orator !  You 
have  added  lustre  to  his  purple,  and  made  his  laws  the  in- 
heritance of  all  generations.  Go  on  and  prosper;  if  you  are 
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such  in  the  rawness  of  your  novice-ship,  what  will  you  be 
when  you  are  a  trained  veteran.  0  that  I  might  be  allowed  to 
guide  such  a  mind,  not  to  Aonian  hills  or  to  Helicon,  as  the 
poets  sing,  but  to  the  heights  of  Sion,  of  Thabor,  of  Sina. 
Could  I  only  teach  thee  what  I  have  learned — could  my  hands 
deliver  to  thee  the  mysteries  of  the  Prophets  that  they  hold, 
then  we  might  look  for  glorious  things,  such  as  all  the  learning 
of  the  Greeks  has  never  been  able  to  boast."  The  first  years 
of  his  sojourn  at  Bethlehem  saw  the  great  Doctor  of  the 
Scriptures  busy  with  S.  Paul.  Thenceforward,  he  continued 
to  dictate  his  explanations  of  one  book  after  another,  until  he 
had  gone  through,  either  in  original  comment  or  in  trans- 
lations from  Origen,  almost  the  whole  of  the  Scripture. 
Hardly  conscious  of  the  work  that  he  was  doing,  writing  for 
his  friends  at,  Bethlehem,  for  Paula,  for  some  bishop  from . 
Spain  or  from  Egypt,  urged  by  the  scoffing  of  some  unbeliever 
or  by  the  remembrance  of  the  days  when  he  read  Ecclesiastes 
with  Blesilla  upon  the  Aventine,  he  wrote  on  the  Pentateuch, 
on  the  Sapiential  Books,  on  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets,  on 
Daniel  and  on  Jeremiah ;  and  the  work  and  effort  of  his  life 
may  be  said  to  culminate  in  the  magnificent  exposition  of 
Isaias.  Death  came  upon  him  with  quickened  steps  as 
with  failing  voice  and  ebbing  strength  he  traced  out  the 
sorrows  of  Jeremias. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  were  S.  Jerome's  vocation,  as  they  are 
now  his  panegyric.  But  his  cavern  at  Bethlehem,  paradise  as 
he  chose  to  call  it,  was  not  one  of  those  cells  of  study  where 
a  religious  man  can  count  on  as  many  hours  of  quiet  as  the 
day  is  long.  Cornelius  a  Lapide  at  Louvain,  or  Calmet  among 
his  literary  brethren  at  Munster,  had  little  to  interrupt  them 
except  the  summons  to  the  routine  duties  of  a  peaceful  reli- 
gious life.  But  S.  Jerome,  it  must  be  again  said,  was  a  man 
of  Providence ;  and  as  the  men  whom  Providence  especially 
sends  are  never  greater  than  in  their  resistance  and  their 
opposition,  so  he,  like  the  fated  tree  that  the  thunderbolt 
searches  out,  drew  storms  down  upon  the  very  crib  of  Bethle- 
hem. The  strife  between  the  holy  Solitary  and  the  priest 
Eufinus  has  almost  passed  into  a  proverbial  instance  of  the 
mutability  of  human  friendship.  "What  loving  heart  is 
secure  in  its  loyalty,"  said  S.  Augustine,  "  into  whose  bosom 
shall  we  dare  to  pour  our  confidence, — what  friend  may  not 
be  one  day  an  enemy,  if  we  have  thus  to  lament  the  separation 
of  Jerome  and  Rufinus  ?  "  In  the  early  days  of  the  Saint's 
life,  when  he  had  returned  from  his  German  travels  with  the 
dawn  of  a  purpose  in  his  heart,  but  was  still  devoting  himself 
to  literature  in  the  congenial  society  of  Aquileia,  Rufinus  had 
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"been  one  of  that  band  who  shared  his  confidence  and  his 
affection.  When  he  had  left  him  for  Syria  and  the  East,  he 
had  deeply  felt  the  being  "  torn  from  his  side."  His  letters 
and  his  good  wishes  pursued  Rufinus  to  Egypt  and  the  Nitrian 
deserts,  and  he  spoke  of  him  as  a  man  of  conspicuous  sanctity 
and  admirable  life.  Rufinus,  after  travelling  through  many 
regions  of  monasticism  in  company  with  the  ardent  and 
splendid  Melania,  settled  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  and  his 
patrician  penitent  founded  monasteries  upon  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  became  well  known,  he  for  his  active  power  in 
winning  souls,  she  for  her  munificent  charity.  In  386,  when 
S.  Jerome  and  his  company  of  religious  took  up  their  abode 
at  Bethlehem,  it  was  probably  the  presence  of  Rufinus  in  the 
holy  city  that  finally  determined  him  to  come  to  this  resolution. 
Ten  years  afterwards  Rufinus  and  Melania  returned  to  Rome, 
and  Jerome  says  of  the  ship  that  carried  them,  that  it  had  a 
cargo  of  blasphemy.  What  had  happened  during  those  ten 
years  ?  Ostensibly,  it  was  the  mighty  shade  of  Origen  that 
raised  the  storm.  S.  Jerome,  as  was  to  be  expected,  had  an 
unbounded  admiration  for  Origen,  and  in  his  earlier  days  ex- 
pressed it  in  strong  terms.  But  now,  in  his  fiftieth  year,  he 
had  learnt  to  be  cautious  about  using  that  great  name.  Origen 
was  claimed  as  a  patron  by  a  set  of  absurd  but  dangerous 
heretics ;  and,  moreover,  if  the  book  that  passed  under  the 
name  of  the  Jlept  apx&v  was  really  all  his,  he  had  said  many 
erroneous  things,  even  if  he  had  afterwards  retracted  them. 
Rufinus  chose  to  consider  his  friend  still  an  ardent  Origenist. 
S.  Jerome  declined  to  let  him  say  so.  Rufinus  was  hurt; 
visits  between  Mount  Olivet  and  Bethlehem  became  less  fre- 
quent:  John  of  Jerusalem  took  the  side  of  Rufinus;  S.  Epi- 
phanius  came  upon  the  scene  in  bodily  presence,  and  the 
redoubtable  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  right  for  once,  sent 
letters  and  legates  to  support  S.  Jerome.  Whether  Rufinus 
ever  really  cared  about  Origen  is  a  question ;  whether  he  had 
ever  really  cared  about  Jerome  is  also,  to  say  the  least,  doubt- 
ful. Was  Bethlehem  eclipsing  Olivet  ?  Was  the  whole 
quarrel  on  the  part  of  Rufinus  an  intrigue,  got  up  for  the 
purpose  of  ruining  the  reputation  of  a  rival  ?  There  is  very 
little  doubt  that  it  was.  The  whole  Origen  question  in 
Rufinus's  mouth  was  a  quibble.  S.  Jerome  had  praised  Origen; 
he  now  blamed  him ;  therefore,  if  Origen  was  a  heretic,  he  was 
a  heretic  too  ;  if  Origen  was  not  a  heretic,  he  was  a  scurrilous 
reviler.  The  holy  Doctor  tried  to  show  that  it  was  right  to 
have  done  both,  under  different  respects ;  and  the  matter  was 
seemingly  made  up  by  a  solemn  reconciliation  between  the  two 
friends  in  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection.  Rufinus  and 
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Melania  then  departed  for  Rome,  and  Jerome's  description  of 
their  ship's  burthen  turned  out  to  be  right. 

During  the  course  of  the  next  three  or  four  years,  rumours 
began  to  reach  the  grotto  at  Bethlehem  of  certain  documents 
that  were  going  the  round  of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy  and 
Africa.  When  at  last,  with  much  trouble,  something  like  a 
complete  copy  reached  the  monasteries,  it  was  found  that 
Bufinus  had  been  turning  his  leisure  to  much  account.  Quietly 
residing  at  his  country-house  near  Aquileia  (for  he  was  a  rich 
and  consequential  man),  he  had  elaborated  what  he  called  an 
Apology.  It  was  really  a  carefully-prepared  paper  of  accusa- 
tions against  S.  Jerome,  embodying  every  weak  point,  real  or 
fancied,  that  long  study  could  detect  in  the  life  and  writings 
of  the  holy  solitary,  and  sent  round,  with  the  moral  carefully 
pointed,  to  be  read  stealthily,  but  not  copied,  to  almost  every 
city  where  S.  Jerome  was  known.  It  was  nothing  less  than  a 
traitorous  and  dastardly  attempt  to  ruin  the  honour  and  the 
good  name  of  one  who,  by  his  very  greatness,  had  many  an 
enemy  who  would  be  glad  to  see  it  succeed.  S.  Jerome  lost 
no  time.  Presently  the  two  first  books  "against  Eufinus" 
appeared  in  the  patrician  houses  and  on  the  book -stalls  of 
Borne.  When  they  reached  Kufinus,  he  played  the  part  of 
injured  innocence,  and  wrote  to  Jerome,  telling  him  that  his 
Apology  had  been  merely  a  private  justification  of  himself,  that 
he  wished  to  avoid  scandal;  but  that  if  his  opponent  did  not 
stop  writing,  he  would  speak  ont  and  utterly  crush  him.  This 
was  partly  false,  for  the  Apology  is  nothing  but  accusations 
against  S.  Jerome,  accompanied  with  bitter  invective ;  but  it 
was  also  the  last  thing  Kufinus  should  have  thought  of.  The 
threat  roused  S.  Jerome  thoroughly,  and  he  wrote  that  third 
book  of  his  invectives,  in  which  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  more 
conspicuous,  the  truth  and  justice  of  his  cause,  the  sting  of 
his  indignation,  or  his  sincere  desire  for  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation. His  indignation  against  Eufinus  was  fully  excusable. 
The  plot  had  gone  very  far,  and  it  was  a  question  which 
reputation,  his  own  or  his  enemy's,  must  fall  to  the  dust.  It 
was  self-defence  against  worse  than  murder.  Eufinus  seems 
to  have  actually  threatened  Jerome  with  death ;  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Eufinus  was  rich  in  money  and  powerful 
in  influence.  He  had  already  procured  from  Constantinople  a 
decree  of  banishment,  which  was  only  neutralized  by  the  death 
of  the  infamous  adventurer  who  had  issued  it.  Eufinus  had  also 
great  credit  for  sanctity,  and  his  solemn  exterior  had  imposed 
upon  people  far  and  wide .  To  say,  therefore,  that  the  man  whom 
he  attacked  was  not  justified  in  using  every  lawful  weapon 
against  such  a  treacherous  hypocrite,  is  to  misread  the  facts  of 
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this  history.  Yet  S.  Jerome  is  not  so  bitter  and  plain-spoken 
against  Rufinus  as  is  generally,  perhaps,  imagined.  He  is 
nowhere  so  careful,  so  well-guarded,  so  conclusive,  as  in  this 
reply.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  sincerity  when  he  says 
that  it  is  for  God's  honour  alone,  and  for  Catholic  doctrine, 
that  he  does  not  suffer  in  silence.  It  has  been  objected  that 
he  reviled  his  antagonist  even  after  he  had  long  been  silent 
in  the  grave.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  S.  Jerome 
thought,  and  rightly  thought,  that  Rufinus's  ostentatious 
patronage  of  the  Origenistic  errors  was  exceedingly  dangerous; 
and  his  books  had  not  gone  down  with  him  into  the  grave.  It 
should  also  be  noticed  that  the  letter  to  Rusticus,  written  in 
411,  which  contains  such  a  satirical  sketch  of  the  priest  of 
Aquileia,  mentions  him  only  by  a  nickname  that  S.  Jerome 
had  bestowed  upon  him.  ((  Grunnius"  would  be  recognized  by 
those  who  knew  of  the  controversy  that  had  taken  place  ten 
years  before ;  but  those  who  did  not  would  hardly  know  that 
the  farcical  name  of  a  porcine  hero  of  the  comic  stage  meant 
Rufinus  of  Aquileia. 

We  must  pass  over  the  writings  against  John  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  Pelagians,  as  not  containing  anything  more  characteristic 
than  usual,  and  say  a  few  words  about  another  class  of  opponents, 
whose  treatment  at  the  hands  of  S.  Jerome  has  been  severely 
blamed  by  Protestants,  from  Luther  downwards.  HELVIDITJS 
had  denied  the  perpetual  Virginity  of  the  Mother  of  God,  and 
been  answered  before  S.  Jerome  left  Rome.  He  had  never 
seen  Helvidius,  and  though  they  both  lived  in  Rome  itself,  he 
did  not  know  whether  the  heretic  was  black  or  white.  He 
knew  he  was  an  uneducated,  turbulent,  and  conceited  man,  not 
worth  an  answer;  but  since  the  pagans  laughed  and  the 
Arians  rejoiced  at  his  attempts,  and  since  the  clergy  of  Rome 
desired  it,  S.  Jerome  answered  him ;  and  the  answer  is,  to 
this  day,  classic  on  the  point  in  question.  JOVINIAN'S  errors 
had  also  first  made  their  appearance  in  the  coteries  of  Rome. 
They  may  be  all  summed  up  in  one  word, — no  evangelical 
counsels.  Jerome  had  been  nearly  ten  years  at  Bethlehem 
when  he  answered  this  Christian  Epicurus.  He  refutes  him 
with  much  solidity ;  but  to  the  lofty  mind  of  the  great  ascetic 
there  was  something  so  monstrous,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
grotesquely  sensual,  in  the  discovery  that  the  height  of  Gospel 
perfection  consisted  in  having  a  wife  and  family,  and 
moderately  enjoying  this  life,  that  he  seems  unable  to  restrain 
either  his  anger,  his  laughter,  or  his  invective.  VIGILANTIUS, 
whose  turn  came  in  406,  was  an  exaggerated  copy  of 
Jovinian ;  and  S.  Jerome's  answer  corresponds  with  the  pro- 
vocation ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  the  hardest  and  plainest 
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thing  he  has  written,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
passages  in  the  epistle  to  Eustochium.  It  was  dictated  to  his 
secretaries  during  the  feverish  hours  of  a  single  night.  It  con- 
tains comparatively  little  argument  j  it  is  all  burning  indigna- 
tion or  heavy-handed  punishment.  "  Non  est  crudelitas,  pro 
Deo  pietas,"  was  the  writer's  motto.  Vigilantius  was  well 
known  to  him.  He  came  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  from 
a  city  that  had  originally  been  one  of  Pompey's  convict  settle- 
ments, and  his  father  had  been  a  tavern-keeper.  He  himself 
had  lived  at  Bethlehem,  where  he  had  made  himself  ridiculous 
on  a  certain  night  when  an  earthquake  shook  them  all  out  of 
their  beds.  He  had  already  annoyed  S.  Jerome,  who  had 
sharply  told  him  to  hold  his  tongue ;  and  now,  after  the  schism 
between  Bethlehem  and  Olivet,  it  would  seem  that  Rufinus 
had  actually  taken  up  the  poor,  vain,  and  ignorant  talker,  and 
set  him  to  attack  what  he  himself  knew  better  than  to  meddle 
with, — the  ascetical  teaching  of  S.  Jerome.* 

These  three  works,  and  the  long  and  eloquent  epistle  to 
Eustochium  on  the  praise  of  virginity,  may  be  said  to  com- 
prise S.  Jerome's  war  for  Asceticism.  Learned,  solid, 
vigorous,  eloquent,  and  scornful,  they  let  us  see,  with  the 
clearness  of  a  contemporary  pamphlet,  a  certain  phase  of  one 
of  the  most  serious  questions  that  the  world  has  had  to  con- 
sider— Is  Asceticism  Gospel-perfection,  or  is  it  superstition  ? 
According  to  the  answer  to  this  question  will  be  the  verdict 
on  the  style  and  temper  of  S.  Jerome.  The  Catholic  Church 
sees  in  the  solitary  of  Bethlehem  a  man  who,  after  conflict 
with  himself,  arrived  at  eminent  sanctity,  and  in  canonizing- 
him  she  has  canonized  the  principles  he  fought  for.  To  a 
Catholic,  therefore,  S.  Jerome  is  the  providential  witness  of 
apostolic  tradition.  He  is  the  coryphaeus  of  a  move- 
ment that  was  called  into  being  by  the  voice  of  the  great 
Athanasius.  Before  the  visit  of  Athanasius  to  Italy,  the 
example  of  Paul  and  of  Anthony  was  beginning  to 
people  the  solitudes  with  seekers  of  perfection.  Before  the 
exodus  into  Syrian  and  Libyan  deserts,  the  Apostolic  churches 
had  proclaimed  and  practised  what  Macarius  and  Pachomius 
taught.  The  Alexandrian  Church,  in  particular,  had  a  roll  of 
such  names  as  Dionysius,  Heraclas,  Origen,  and  Clement, 
whose  "vehemently  philosophic''  life  carried  the  tradition  of 
the  Gospel  counsels  up  to  the  times  of  S.  Mark.  Of  all  these, 
Jerome  was  the  successor  and  heir.  He  had  read  their  books, 
he  had  visited  the  places  where  they  were  living  or  were 
remembered,  he  had  journeyed  from  church  to  church,  and 
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found  every  bishop  reading  their  teachings  as  he  himself  read 
them.  He  had  seen  Basil  at  Cassarea,  a  monk  and  the  father 
of  monks.  He  had  seen  Gregory  at  Constantinople,  a  monk 
and  a  witness,  like  Basil,  for  Greece  and  for  Asia;  he  had 
lived  with  Paulinus  at  Antioch,  and  beheld  with  his  own  eyes 
how  monasticism  was  understood  in  the  first  See  of  the  East. 
If  he  corresponded,  there  was  Augustine  of  Hippo  to  speak 
for  the  Churches  of  Cyprian  and  Tertullian ;  there  were 
Christian  men  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver,  and  widows 
and  virgins  in  Gaul  to  accept  and  cherish  his  teaching.  If  he 
listened  to  the  tales  of  the  pilgrims  that  crowded  his  hospice 
at  Bethlehem,  or  read  the  scrolls  that  they  brought  overland 
and  sea,  he  heard  of  a  Chromatius  in  north  Italy ;  and  of  the 
spread  of  asceticism  in  the  countries  of  his  birth ;  of  an  Exu- 
perius  of  Toulouse,  who  was  astonishing  the  south  of  France 
and  living  like  another  Baptist  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne ; 
or  of  an  Ambrose,  well-known  name,  who,  in  the  midst  of 
imperial  cares,  found  time  to  write  books  in  praise  of  virginity 
and  continence.  Above  all,  if  he  looked,  as  he  often  looked, 
to  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  Churches,  he  saw  in  Rome 
the  Marcellas,  the  Fabiolas,  the  Principias,  the  Salvinas,  and 
other  patrician  ladies,  who  were  carrying  on  what  Paula  had 
begun ;  he  saw  a  Pammachius,  a  Paulinus,  a  Domnio,  an 
Oceanus,  uniting  brilliancy  of  birth  and  talents  to  the  ardent 
desire  of  perfection ;  and  he  knew  that  S.  Damasus,  whose 
memory  he  blessed,  had  written  both  prose  and  verse  in  praise 
of  virginity,  and  had  encouraged  with  Apostolic  discernment 
what  he  himself  had  so  often  had  to  say  against  laxity  and 
sensuality.  He  was  aware,  moreover,  as  was  all  the  world, 
that  Jovinian,  the  type  of  all  his  opponents,  had  been  solemnly 
condemned  at  Borne  by  Pope  Siricius  and  his  clergy,  and  that 
when  the  heretic  had  fled  to  Milan  in  hopes  of  better  fortune, 
the  ever-watchful  Ambrose,  in  council  with  the  bishops  of  the 
province,  had  formally  confirmed  the  judgment  of  Rome,  and 
expelled  Jovinian  from  the  imperial  city.  To  a  Catholic, 
therefore,  the  cause  of  S.  Jerome  and  of  Asceticism  is  the 
cause  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  every  age, 
most  especially  at  every  epoch  of  transition,  there  has  been 
some  saint  in  whom  the  indwelling  spirit  of  the  Church  has 
become  vocal,  and  whose  words  are  to  be  a  light  to  all  ages 
yet  to  come.  In  the  working  of  the  elements  of  nature  it 
sometimes  happens  that  a  mighty  force,  becoming  active 
through  large  tracts  of  the  earth  and  sea,  is  first  seen  and 
felt  from  one  mountain-range  to  another,  and  manifests  itself 
successively  and  simultaneously  over  continents,  coasts,  and 
ocean- currents,  till  at  last,  gathering  itself  up,  it  culminates, 
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and  bursts  out,  grand  and  terrible,  in  some  visitation  of  earth- 
quake, hurricane,  or  volcanic  fire,  that  is  marked  in  the  annals 
of  physical  nature  and  of  the  science  and  history  of  man.  The 
divine  force  that  was  to  reconstruct  the  world  that  was  perish- 
ing at  the  wane  of  the  fourth  century,  was  the  Cross  of  Christ ; 
and  the  saintly  genius,  coruscating  like  tropical  lightning, 
burning  like  the  red-hot  lava  of  Vesuvius,  and  resistless  as 
the  Indian  cyclone,  that  was  to  preach  it  to  that  generation 
and  to  this,  was  the  genius  of  the  Solitary  of  Bethlehem.  It 
is  said  that  he  was  savage;  but  this  means  that  he  called 
spiritual  murder  by  its  proper  name.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
coarse;  but  coarseness  is  a  relative  term.  S.  Francis  of  Sales 
would  be  coarse  in  a  modern  pulpit.  One  century  is  always 
coarse  even  to  its  successor ;  for  fastidiousness  and  self-con- 
sciousness are  always  increasing.  It  is  objected,  he  has  no 
moral  system,  but  is  only  an  Ascetic.  What  if  his  system 
is  Asceticism  itself?  Those  external  to  the  Church  are 
continually  complaining  that  they  can  find  no  complete  system 
of  Theology  in  the  great  Church-fathers.*  They  said  it  of 
Clement  and  Origen,  and  they  say  it  of  Jerome.  They  seem 
to  expect  that  each  great  intellectual  champion  of  God's  reve- 
lation should  have  laboriously  constructed  a  private  house  for 
his  mental  and  moral  man,  beginning  with  Socratic  question- 
ing or  Cartesian  doubt,  and  working  with  Protestant  breadth 
and  indifference.  The  truth  is,  that  the  one  great  postulate 
assumed  by  the  Fathers,  from  Clement  of  Rome  to  S.  Bernard, 
is  the  "  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints."  They  knew  they 
had  foundations  laid  by  Prophets  and  Apostles,  and  a  chief 
Corner-stone,  and  a  Church  standing  upon  a  Rock.  Human 
systems,  as  Lammenais  said,  are  like  the  black  tents  that 
wandering  Arabs  pitch  at  night-fall  by  the  base  of  the  Great 
Pyramid ;  they  vanish  with  the  rising  sun,  and  the  Pyramid 
stands  majestic  as  before.  But  the  Fathers  are  like  the 
builders  of  a  Gothic  minster,  of  York  or  of  Cologne,  who 
keep  adding,  age  by  age,  a  spire  or  a  tower,  a  new  transept  or 
a  new  choir,  or  carving,  or  sculpture,  or  painted  glass,  to  the 
grand  Church  they  have  inherited,  whilst  it,  though  workmen 
come  and  go,  has  still  its  chant  and  its  Sacrifice  each  day  as 
on  the  day  of  its  consecration.  If  the  reader  approach  the 
Ascetical  tracts  of  S.  Jerome  with  the  idea  that  he  ought  to 
find  there  the  speculations  of  a  carpet-philosopher  who  writes 
because  writing  is  a  pleasant  exercise,  or  of  an  easy  literary 
man,  with  a  lofty  tolerance  of  other  literary  men,  or  of  a 

*  The  latest  German  (Protestant)  biographer  of  S.  Jerome  states  this 
objection  at  length. — Zodder,  Hieronymus,  445. 
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conscious   or  unconscious  genius,  who   is   trying  to   set  the 
world  right  out  of  his  own  head,  such  a  reader  will  set  down 
>.  Jerome  as  a  narrow,  a  bigoted,  nay,  a  ferocious  man.     But 
tose  who  know  that  the  great  Doctor  of  the  Scriptures  had 
rhat  is  called  Divine  Faith,  that  he  thought  heresy  to  be  soul- 
mrder,  and  that  he  used  to  live  in  a  bare  cave,  and  beat  and 
starve  himself  in  imitation  of  his  Master,  will  expect  to  find 
lim  intolerant  of  error,  and  to  see  him  put  out  all  the  strength 
)f  his  exceptional  powers  in  the  effort  to  discredit  and  crush 
Knowing  what  the  convictions  and  the  insight  of  saintli- 
iess  are,  they  will  not  be  surprised  to  see  him  sometimes  more 
idignant  than  considerate  with  the  wretched  enemies  that  are 
trying  to  scale  the  City  seated  on  the  mountain ;  to  see  him 
lot  so  much  persuading  them  to  surrender  as  exerting  his 
immense  strength  to  fling  them  headlong  over  the  precipice. 
But  Protestantism  hates   and   fears    S.    Jerome  because  the 
errors  of  Jovinian   and  Vigilantius   are  its  own  practice,  and 
because  it  feels  their  punishment  in  its  own  person.      "  I  do 
not  know  any  writer,"  said  Luther,  giving  the  word  to  future 
generations,  "  that  I  hate  so  much  as  Jerome,  for  he  speaks 
of  nothing  but   fasting,    feasting,   virginity,  and  so  forth."* 
1 '  Jerome,"    he    says,    in  another   place,   "  may  be   read   for 
history;  but  of  faith,  and  real,  true  Religion  and  Doctrine, 
there  is  not  a  word  in  his  writings."t     With  any  one  reckless 
enough  to  adopt  such  a  theory  as  this,  it  would  be  the  merest 
waste  of  time  to  argue.     S.  Jerome's  memory,  like  the  living 
man  himself,  is  a  touchstone  of  good  and  of  evil,  and  often  the 
shaft  of  his  fiery  rhetoric,  like  the  spear  of  Ithuriel,  makes  the 
Enemy  of  mankind  start  up  in  his  proper  shape.    Those  alone 
can  read  him  with  pleasure  and  profit  who  read  him  as  our 
fathers  have  read  him  in  every  age,  with  full  sympathy  for  his 
teachings,    and    with   instincts    trained   in   the    unchanging 
Catholic  Faith. 

The  day  of  Jerome's  sojourn  at  Bethlehem  went  down  in 
clouds  and  sorrow.  He  was  seldom  free  from  illness  and 
pain.  From  July,  405,  to  August,  406,  he  was  prostrated 
with  sickness.  Just  before  this  time  he  had  lost  S.  Paula. 
The  letter  he  wrote  on  her  life  is  a  precious  memoir  of  those 
days  at  Bethlehem.  He  felt  her  loss  keenly,  and  old  age 
seemed  now  to  be  seizing  him.  "Fare  thee  well,  0  Paula/' 
he  concluded,  "  and  by  thy  prayers  assist  thy  client  in  his 
failing  days."  But  still  he  worked.  The  Commentaries  on 
Zachary  were  dictated  in  the  "  lucrative  and  furtive  watches 
of  the  night."  For  the  explanation  of  Daniel  he  read  writers, 


*  "  Table-talk"  (vol.  Ixii.  p.  462,  of  his  works). 
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sacred  and  profane,  of  every  shade  and  sort.  His  repeated 
words  show  that  malicious  tongues  were  at  this  time  con- 
tinually busy  about  him.  The  death  of  Stilico  (408)  finds  an 
echo  in  his  writings.  The  great  work  oil  Isaias  was  carried 
through  (408-9)  in  great  difficulties,  from  want  of  secretaries, 
from  illness,  and  from  many  interruptions.  He  was  taking 
Ezechiel  in  hand  (it  was  an  old  promise  to  Paula  that  he 
would  explain  Ezechiel),  when  the  news  of  the  siege  and  sack 
of  Rome  by  Alaric  (410),  and  of  the  slaughter  of  so  many 
whom  he  knew,  including  Marcella  and  Pammachius,  came 
like  a  thunderclap  upon  the  community  at  Bethlehem.  The 
terrible  news,  and  the  uncertainty  left  by  the  first  announce- 
ment, were  a  crushing  blow  to  S.  Jerome.  For  whole  days 
and  nights,  fluctuating  between  hope  and  despair,  he  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  death  or  captivity  of  that  Rome  with 
which  his  own  life  had  been  so  intimately  bound  up.  The 
light  of  the  world  was  extinguished,  the  Roman  Empire  was 
a  trunk  without  a  head ;  Italy  and  Germany,  Glaul  and  Spain, 
were  the  prey  of  the  barbarians.  "  I  was  silent  and  humbled," 
he  says  in  Scriptural  phrase ;  tf  I  was  silent  from  good  things, 
and  my  heart  was  hot ;  I  thought  that  a  tale  out  of  season 
was  like  music  in  mourning."  He  returned  again  to  Ezechiel; 
but  the  great  calamity  pursued  him  still.  "  Who  could  believe 
that  Rome,  founded  on  the  victories  of  a  world,  has  fallen  ? 
That  she  is  the  sepulchre  of  her  own  children  ?  That  every 
shore  of  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Africa  is  covered  with  slaves  that 
once  were  Roman  citizens  ?  That  holy  Bethlehem  daily  re- 
ceives, as  beggars,  the  men  and  women  that  once  were  Roman 
nobles  ?  Unable  to  assist  them,  I  have  wept  with  them,  and 
as  they  crowded  here,  I  have  so  spent  myself  upon  them  that 
I  have  forgotten  Ezechiel,  forgotten  all  study,  and  tried  to 
turn  Scripture  words  into  Scriptural  deeds."  Yet  the  wretch- 
edness of  human  nature  showed  itself  under  all  this  terrible 
scourging.  ' '  Shame  !  shame  !  "  he  cries ;  "  the  world  is 
tumbling  to  pieces,  and  we  are  erect  amid  our  sins  !  There  are 
Roman  exiles  in  every  land;  Rome  is  burnt,  and  sacred  churches 
are  lying  in  ashes ;  and  yet  we  are  grasping  for  money  !  Our 
life  is  such  that  we  may  die  to-morrow,  and  yet  we  build 
as  though  we  had  to  live  here  for  ever  !  We  gild  our  walls, 
our  ceilings,  our  pillars,  and  all  the  time  Christ,  in  the  poor,  is 
dying  in  want  and  nakedness  at  our  very  doors  ! "  The 
night-hours  were  his  only  quiet  time  ;  he  could  only  then  sing 
by  the  light  of  the  lamp,  to  calm  his  agitated  soul  into  medi- 
tation, and  to  dictate  whatever  he  could ;  for  all  the  day  was 
occupied  with  the  cares  of  providing  food  and  shelter  for  the 
exiles.  " The  West  has  fled  to  the  East,"  he  says,  "and  the 
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aoly  places  are  literally  quite  full  of  starving,  half-naked, 
wounded  wretches.  It  makes  me  weep  to  see  power  and 
oomp  brought  so  low  as  to  want  food  to  eat,  clothes  to  wear, 
and  a  roof  for  shelter."  Then,  as  this  wave  of  affliction  sub- 
sided, the  Barbarians  came.  Some  of  the  nomadic  Arab 
tribes,  never  completely  subdued,  took  advantage  of  the 
troubled  times  and  overran  Palestine,  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and 
Syria.  "  By  Christ's  mercy  we  escaped  their  hands,"  says  the 
aged  Saint,  "  but  it  was  all  we  could  do.  How  could  the  study 
of  Scripture  go  on  without  books,  writers,  silence,  quiet,  and 
leisure?  "  Whither  he  fled  we  are  not  told,  but  it  was  probably 
to  Jerusalem  or  Cassarea,  in  either  of  which  he  would  have 
been  safe.  Meanwhile,  he  began  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  old 
age,  as  well  he  might,  for  he  was  past  his  seventieth  year. 
"  My  eyes  are  growing  dim  with  age,  like  holy  Isaac's,"  he 
writes ;  "  I  cannot  read  Hebrew  by  lamp-light,  nay,  hardly 
in  the  full  light  of  day.  Even  Greek  I  have  to  receive  at 
second-hand  from  another."  And  all  through  the  commen- 
taries, letters,  and  epitaphs  of  these  his  latter  years,  his 
failing  voice  kept  proclaiming  that  the  world  was  dying  like 
himself,  and  his  darkening  eyes  turned  away  in  mourning 
from  the  lamentable  sight  of  the  great  Roman  world-dominion 
breaking  up  in  blood  and  flames  and  desolation.  Yet  his 
mind  was  strong  and  full  of  energy  as  ever.  His  letters  alone, 
at  this  period,  and  the  long,  calm,  and  classical  polemical 
tract  against  Pelagianism,  written  in  the  summer  of  415, 
would  well  repay  a  detailed  commentary.  But  his  Pelagian 
contest  was  the  last  he  was  to  win  or  wage.  In  416  the 
.monasteries  of  Bethlehem  were  set  upon  and  almost  destroyed 
by  a  Pelagian  mob.  S.  Jerome  had  to  flee  again.  Eusto- 
chiurn,  only  remaining  name  of  all  his  circle  of  familiar  friends, 
followed  her  mother  to  heaven.  The  pen  that  had  celebrated 
Paula  was  lying  now  unused,  or  we  should  perhaps  know  that 
the  troubles  of  that  time  were  the  cause  of  her  death ;  we 
only  know  that  her  death  was  another  blow  to  him.  But 
Jerome  wrote  no  more.  Whether  his  books  were  lost  or  he 
had  no  amanuenses,  and  no  money  to  procure  or  keep  more,  or 
whatever  the  reason  was,  the  Commentary  on  Jeremias,  begun 
before  the  Pelagian  outrage,  lies  unfinished  to  this  day.  Only 
one  other  letter  written,  and  that  to  S.  Augustine ;  only  one 
other  received,  and  that  from  Pope  Innocent,  full  of  the  kindness 
and  dignity  of  a  See  that  heeded  not  worldly  ruin  and  rapine, 
but  only  sought  the  safety  of  the  Faith,  and  then  we  get  a 
last  glimpse  of  the  greatest  man  of  his  own  century  lying 
upon  his  bed  at  Bethlehem,  weak,  sunken,  and  deathlike, 
raising  himself  up  at  intervals  with  the  help  of  a  cord  from 
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the  roof,  his  well-nigh  sightless  eyes  wandering  round  now 
and  again,  as  if  to  look  for  the  friends  that  had  all  departed 
and  left  him  alone.  In  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age 
he  died  to  earth  and  began  to  live  to  life,  as  the  sun  was 
setting  on  the  last  day  of  September. 


AET.  V.— THE  RITUALISTS. 

First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  tlie  Rubrics, 
Orders,  and  Directions  for  Regulating  the  Course  and  Conduct  of  Public 
Worship,  &c.,  according  to  the  use  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  with  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Appendices.  Presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  Her  Majesty.  London  :  1867. 

ON  Sunday,  July  14th,  1833,  the  Judges  of  Assize  being  at 
Oxford  to  open  their  commission,  according  to  custom 
attended  the  service  of  the  Established  Church  at  the  church 
of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin,  where  011  that  day  two  remarkable 
bodies  of  men,  whose  very  garb  and  appearance  was  highly 
characteristic  of  England,  met  together — the  Judges  and  the 
Vice- Chancellor  and  authorities  of  the  university.  The  vicar 
of  that  church,  a  young  man,  not  known,  even  by  name, 
beyond  his  university,  scarcely  beyond  his  college,  had 
reached  home  the  Tuesday  before,  returning  from  Sicily, 
where  he  had  been  travelling  alone,  and  had  been  laid  up 
dangerously  ill  of  fever  for  several  weeks.  His  nearest  kin- 
dred and  dearest  friends  had  been  so  long  without  any 
accounts  of  him  that  they  could  feel  sure  only  of  one  thing, 
viz.,  that  something  very  serious  had  happened.  This  was  none 
other  than  John  Henry  Newman,  and  the  first  thing  he  heard  on 
his  return  was  that  his  pulpit  was  to  be  occupied  next  Sunday  by 
Mr.  Keble  for  an  assize  sermon.  That  sermon  was  on  "  National 
Apostasy."  It  was  a  mournful  protest  against  the  falling 
away  of  our  nation  from  the  faith  and  the  Church  of  its 
ancestors.  The  Judge  before  whom  it  was  preached,  Mr. 
Justice  Gurney,  was  commonly  (we  do  not  know  whether  truly) 
reputed  to  be  consciously  (what  many  lawyers  of  that  day 
unquestionably  were  unconsciously)  a  Socinian.  That  he  could 
sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  the  preacher  was  of  course 
not  to  be  expected.  What  is  worth  notice  is,  that  he  regarded 
what  he  had  heard,  not  with  anger  or  apprehension,  as  an 
attempt  to  kindle  a  dangerous  flame  of  fanaticism,  but  with 
contemptuous  pity,  as  the  lament  of  the  one  solitary  survivor 
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a  school  totally  extinct,  complaining  that  all  which  he  held 
sacred  was  now  pronounced  obsolete  and  ridiculous  by  the 
united  voice  of  the  whole  nation.  That  occasion  should  be 
taken  of  a  day  of  practical  business  to  express  a  feeling  so 
unpractical,  he  thought  absurd,  and  expressed  his  feeling  by 
turning  round,  as  he  left  the  church,  and  remarking  in  a  tone 
of  sarcasm,  "  A  singularly  appropriate  sermon,  Mr.  Yice- 
hancellor  !  " 

Five-and-thirty  years  later,  a  Eoyal  Commission,  composed 
statesmen,  lawyers,  and  politicians,  as  well  as  prelates  and 
clergy,  is  examining  numerous  witnesses,  and  reporting  the 
need  of  strong  measures  to  direct,  control,  and  check  the 
movement  which  began  in  that  sermon ;  and  any  one  who 
reads  their  report,  and  the  evidence  given  before  them,  must 
see  that  (whatever  measures  are  adopted)  that  movement 
cannot  possibly  be  put  down,  and  that  important  as  its  past 
effects  have  confessedly  been,  there  is  every  reason  to  think 
that  its  future  results  may  be  still  more  momentous.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  single  generation  sees  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  events  so  great  from  beginnings  so  small  and  appa- 
rently so  hopeless. 

That  what  is  now  called  "  Ritualism  "  is  merely  one  phase  of 
the  "  movement  of  1833,"  is  admitted  by  all  parties;  and  the 
leading  Ritualists  place  at  the  head  of  the  volume  of  "  Essays 
on  Questions  of  the  Day" — which  they  published  in  1867,  and 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  official  report  of  the  party — an 
essay  by  one  of  their  most  prominent  men,  Mr.  Bennett,  of 
Frome,  describing  their  progress,  as  "  Some  Results  of  the 
Tractarian  Movement  of  1833." 

The  present  state  of  things  cannot  be  understood  unless  it 
is  viewed  in  connection  with  the  whole  course  of  religious 
opinion  and  practice  in  England  since  1833.  So  far  Mr. 
Bennett  is  clearly  right.  He  is  mistaken,  we  think,  in  tracing 
it  no  farther  back.  From  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  until 
the  reign  of  George  II.,  religion  in  England  had  on  the  whole 
been  decaying  more  and  more.  Since  that  date  it  has  been 
gaining  and  is  still  gaining  strength.  That  this  revival,  although 
greatly  mixed  and  alloyed  by  human  errors  and  infirmities, 
has  on  the  whole  been  a  work  of  the  grace  of  God,  we  are  as 
sure  as  we  can  be  of  any  historical  fact.  Mr.  Bennett  and 
those  who  think  with  him  are  naturally  tempted  to  ignore  or 
treat  as  unimportant  what  we  see  clearly  to  have  been 
merely  the  earlier  steps  of  the  same  movement;  because 
the  work  of  Wesley  and  Whit  field,  and  of  the  early  Evan- 
gelical school  in  the  Church  of  England,  whatever  else 
it  was,  was  clearly  not  what  they  describe  as  "  Catholic" 
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(using  that  word,  as  we  shall  see,  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  which  no  one  else  would  understand)  ;  and  they 
cannot  bring  themselves  to  imagine  that  any  religious  move- 
ment which  had  not  that  character  can  possibly  have  origi- 
nated in  Divine  Grace.  From  our  position  as  bystanders,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  early  Methodists  and  Evangelicals  (as 
they  were  called), — say  John  Wesley  and  Richard  Cecil,  for 
instance, — were  Catholics  in  the  same  sense  with  Dr.  Pusey, 
the  late  Mr.  Keble,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  his  friends.  One  school 
and  the  other  alike  being  separated  from  the  visible  com- 
munion of  the  one  Church,  and  without  validly  adminis- 
tered Sacraments,  both  are  equally  without  any  claim  to  the 
Catholic  name.  The  members  of  one  and  the  other  alike,  so 
far  as  they  have  been  sincere  and  earnest  in  holding,  teaching, 
living  upon,  and  suffering  for  any  part  of  Christian  truth, 
have  been  (more  or  less  consciously)  maintaining  or  re- 
viving portions  of  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  quite  unreasonable 
and  unreal  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other  (as  the  modern 
Ritualists  make  a  great  point  of  doing)  by  the  terms  Catholic 
and  Protestant.  It  is  true  that  a  Ritualist  of  our  day  holds 
as  certain  truths,  many  things  which  the  Catholic  Church 
teaches,  and  of  which  the  early  Methodists  and  Evangelicals  had 
either  never  heard,  or  which  (totally  misunderstanding  their 
nature  and  meaning)  they  would  have  denounced  as  "  errors  of 
Popery/'  To  suppose  that  merely  by  thus  accepting  many 
points  of  Catholic  doctrine  any  man  can  be  made  a  Catholic, 
is,  in  truth,  the  fundamental  error  of  the  Ritualists.  It  runs 
through  all  the  huge  body  of  books,  tracts,  and  declarations 
continually  published  by  them.  On  reading  them,  we  are 
constantly  reminded  of  the  notion,  so  common  among  English 
Protestants  with  regard  to  the  Jesuits,  viz.,  that  a  man  or 
woman  becomes  a  "  Jesuit "  by  holding  certain  opinions. 
Thus,  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  declares,  in  his  autobiography, 
evidently  without  any  idea  of  saying  anything  humorous, 
that  when  he  married  he  was  fully  aware  that  the  lady  was 
a  Catholic,  but  did  not  know  that  she  was  a  Jesuit ;  and 
goes  on  gravely  to  observe,  that  the  distinction  between 
Catholics  and  Jesuits,  though  very  important,  is  not  generally 
known  in  England.  Just  such  is  the  use  of  the  words 
"  Catholic  "  and  "  Protestant "  in  these  writers.  They  are 
used  to  express  members  of  different  schools  of  opinion  in  the 
Established  Church.  We  take  up  at  random  a  number  of  the 
series  entitled  "  Our  Principles  and  our  Position/'  We  find  the 
author  complaining  of  "  the  charge  against  Catholics  that  they 
are  unfaithful  to  the  Church  of  England,"  and  retaliating  by 
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sking,  "  What  Protestant  clergyman  does  not  totally  disregard 
le  rule  of  saying  daily  morning  and  evening  prayers  ? " 
No  Protestant  studies  the  Fathers."  "How  many  Pro- 
jstant  clergymen  can  say  that  they  have  ever "  [moved  a 
ick  person  to  make  special  confession  of  sins  with  a  view  to 
ibsolution]  "  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives  ?  "  The  same 
'iter  says,  "  Rationalists  and  Broad  Churchmen  are  in  the 
ime  relative  position  to  one  another  that  Catholics  occupy  to- 
rards  Anglicans — accepting  the  same  fundamental  principles, 
>ut  withheld  by  various  causes  from  pressing  them  to  their 
legitimate  conclusions."  We  can  hardly  expect  our  readers 
to  believe  us,  but*  we  assure  them  that  by  "  Catholics 
and  Anglicans "  in  this  passage  the  writer  really  means  to 
contrast  only  "  Ritualists "  and  ordinary  High  Churchmen. 
We  could  fill  pages  with  quotations  not  less  grotesque.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  these  writers,  as  a  point  of  contro- 
versial honour,  and  a  protest  against  the  one  Church,  have 
forced  themselves  to  use  this  queer  phraseology  till  they 
have  ceased  to  be  conscious  of  its  extreme  absurdity. 
Use  seems  to  have  become  with  them  a  second  nature.  It 
must  be  attended  with  inconvenience.  For  instance,  they 
must  find  it  necessary  to  interpret  their  language  when  they 
talk  to  any  one  out  of  their  own  clique,  and  to  explain  that  by 
Catholics  they  mean  neither  the  members  of  the  Church  in 
communion  with  the  See  of  S.  Peter  (whom  all  the  world 
calls  so,  and  has  called  so  for  eighteen  hundred  years),  nor 
yet  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  such  (for  whom 
the  earlier  writers  of  the  Tractarian  school  made  a  great  effort 
to  vindicate  the  name),  but  merely  persons  who,  remaining 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  belong  to  a  peculiar  and 
very  narrow  school  of  opinion  in  it — a  sense,  we  venture 
to  say,  utterly  unlike  any  in  which  that  sacred  name  was 
ever  yet  employed  in  any  country  or  any  age  of  the  world. 
Persons  who  use  familiar  terms  in  a  sense  so  novel  should, 
in  justice  to  their  readers,  append  a  glossary  to  their 
works.  There  might  be  some  degree  of  .difficulty  in  de- 
fining the  new  sense  of  the  word  Catholic.  But  we  would 
suggest  that  a  practice  common  among  those  whom  our 
ritualistic  friends  call  "  Protestants "  would  be  convenient. 
Curates,  governesses,  and  servants  are  commonly  described  in 
"  Low  Church  "  advertisements  as  "  holding  the  principles  of 
the  Record."  How  would  it  do  (if  we  may  hazard  a  sug- 
gestion) to  define  "  a  Catholic"  as  "a.  member  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  whose  views  agree  with  those  of  the  editor  of 
the  Church  Times  "  ? 

For  ourselves,  we  gladly  recognize  the  rapid  and  continued 
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spread  of  the  opinions  and  practices  more  or  less  borrowed 
from  the  Catholic  Church  as  a  real  and  substantial  approxi- 
mation on  the  part  of  many  of  our  Protestant  countrymen  to 
the  one  Faith  and  the  one  Church — an  approximation  which, 
though  nearer  in  degree,  is  in  kind  the  same  which  we 
recognize  not  only  in  the  Tractariaii  school  of  1833,  but  also 
in  the  early  "  Evangelicals  "  and  Methodists.  One  and  all  of 
these  schools  were  and  are  alike  essentially  Protestant,  because 
separated  from  the  visible  Church.  Each  of  them  held  and 
holds  distinct  heresies,  although  some  much  more  numerous 
heresies  than  others.  But  each  of  them  sincerely  believed, 
boldly  confessed,  and  earnestly  contended  for  some  points  of 
Catholic  teaching  and  practice  unpopular  with  the  mass  of 
Protestants  in  their  own  day,  and  were  so  far  witnesses  to  the 
truth. 

We  should  judge  less  favourably  by  far  of  the  Ritualists 
if  they  were  really  nothing  more  than  is  implied  in  the 
name  by  which  they  are  commonly  described.  The  mere 
aping  of  Catholic  vestments  and  ceremonies  would  indeed 
be  a  very  poor  thing.  We  well  remember  hearing  this 
feeling  expressed  many  years  ago  by  one  who  is  now 
an  earnest  member  of  the  Eitualist  school.  It  was,  we 
think,  a  little  before  Dr.  Newman  left  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion, that  a  clergyman  who  troubled  himself  little  about 
doctrine,  and  took  easily  enough  the  charge  of  a  large  parish, 
was  blaming  severely  the  then  leaders  of  the  Tractariaii 
school,  because,  by  their  strong  tendency  to  Catholic  doc- 
trines, they  had  excited  a  degree  of  suspicion  which  made  it 
practically  hopeless  to  restore  the  ritual  observances  which 
might  else  have  been  revived  quietly  and  without  opposition. 
He  had  himself  found  in  the  vestry  of  his  church  some  beautiful 
old  vestments,  the  use  of  which,  but  for  this,  he  could  have 
introduced  without  difficulty.  Our  Ritualist  friend  kindled 
with  indignation,  and  protested  that  he  would  be  the  first  to 
denounce  the  restoration  of  the  old  sacrificial  vestments  as  a 
mere  piece  of  dilettanti  gestheticism,  apart  from  the  doctrines 
of  the  Real  Presence  and  the  Sacrifice  which  they  shadowed 
forth.  Now  it  is  undeniably  in  this  spirit  that  the  revival  of 
Ritualism  is  now  being  carried  out  and  defended.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  "mince  the  matter."  We  mention  this  the  rather,  be- 
cause what  has  come  most  prominentlybefore  newspaper  readers 
would  naturally  give  an  opposite  impression.  The  lawyers 
who  have  defended  Mr.  Mackonochie  in  the  Court  of  Arches 
naturally  felt  as  lawyers  that  their  business  was  to  obtain  an 
acquittal  for  him.  They  therefore  conceded  nothing  that 
they  could  help,  and  especially  they  denied  as  far  as  possible 
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that  the  use  of  the  vestments,  ceremonies,  incense,  &c.,  had 
any  doctrinal  meaning. 

Mr.  Mackonochie,  who  we  believe  was  present,  must  have 
found  it  difficult  to  contain  himself  while  listening  to  this 
nominious  defence.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  rules  of 
r  Courts  refuse  permission  to  an  accused  person  to  say  any- 
ing  for  himself,  if  he  is  represented  by  counsel.  But  the 
idence  given  before  the  Ritual  Commissioners  was  bold  and 
mbiguous.  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Frome,  for  instance,  when 
ked  by  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  "  Do  you  consider  your- 
self a  sacrificing  priest  ?  "  replied,  "Yes/'  "  In  fact,"  rejoined 
the  Archbishop  (who  apparently  doubted  the  testimony  of  his 
own  ears),  "  Sacerdos,  a  sacrificing  priest  ?  }} — "  Distinctly 
so,"  said  Mr.  Bennett.  The  Archbishop  :  "  What  authority 
have  you  in  the  Prayer  Book  for  that  ?  " — "  That  would  in- 
volve a  long  answer.  It  has  been  so  interpreted  by  our 
divines — the  divines  of  our  Church  from  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation downwards/'  The  Archbishop  :  "  Then  you  think 
you  offer  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  ?  " — "  Yes,  I  think  I  do  offer 
a  propitiatory  sacrifice."  The  Archbishop  next  went  to  con- 
fession and  absolution.  He  declared  that  no  form  of  absolution 
is  "  provided  by  the  Church.  There  was  one  provided,  but  it 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  very  wording  was  changed  at  the 
same  time."  (These  examining  prelates  show  clearly  enough 
their  own  "  views "  at  least.)  Mr.  Bennett  avowed  that  he 
uses  "  on  all  occasions  "  the  form  in  the  "  Visitation  of  the 
Sick,"  the  words  of  which  are,  "  By  His  authority,  committed 
to  me,  I  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins,  in  the  name,"  &c. 
He  also  avowed  (answer  2652)  that  he  "considered  the  Reser- 
vation of  the  blessed  Sacrament  distinctly  prohibited  by  the 
English  Church,  though  he  would  very  much  like  to  be  allowed 
to  make  it."  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  then  tried  his  hand. 
He  read  an  extract  from  an  essay  published  by  Mr.  Bennett. 

2683.  I  will  ask  you  only  to  say  whether  such  is  now  your  opinion,  or 
whether  you  in  any  degree  modify  it.  If  you  wish  to  modify  it,  pray  do  so. 
This  is  what  you  say  : — 

"  The  ancient  vestments  present  to  crowds  of  worshippers  the  fact  that  here, 
before  God's  altar,  is  something  far  higher,  far  more  awful,  more  mysterious 
than  aught  that  man  can  speak  of — namely,  the  Presence  of  the  Son  of  God 
in  human  flesh  subsisting." 

Would  you  wish  to  retain  that  ? — Decidedly. 

Mr.  Bennett  also  avowed  that  he  used  incense,  and  that 
"  the  incense  is  the  Mediation  of  Jesus  ascending  from  the 
Altar  to  plead  for  the  sins  of  men."  That  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  using  "at  Mass,  which  in  many  places  we  now  offer  daily 
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on  our  Altars,"  the  Prayer  for  Unity  from  the  Eoman  Missal ; 
not  out  loud,  but  privately.  That  he  is  aware  of  the-  opinions 
given  against  incensing  persons  and  things  by  the  lawyers 
consulted  by  the  English  Church  Union,,  but  "  does  not  con- 
sider himself  bound  by  the  opinions  of  lawyers  until  they  are 
judicially  announced."  Also  that  he  is  "aware  that  the 
Southern  Convocation  has  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject." Afterwards  he  is  asked  by  the  Dean  of  Ely, — 

2766.  Did  I  understand  you  to  use  this  phrase — that  the  elevation  of  the 
elements  takes  place  for  the  purpose  of  adoration  ? — Yes.     I  consider  the 
first  elevation  for  the  purpose  of  consecration  to  be  perfectly  distinct.     After 
the  consecration,  both  the  elements  are  elevated  for  the  purpose  of  the  people 
knowing  that  the  consecration  has  taken  place,  and  that  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  adoring  and  praying. 

2767.  Would  you  hold  that  the  phrase  "  the  adoration  of  the  elements " 
was  a  proper  orthodox  phrase  ? — It  is  the  adoration,  not  of  the  elements,  but 
of  that  which  is  hidden  under  them. 

What  follows  is  almost  more  directly  in  the  teeth  of  English 
prejudices.  He  tells  Lord  Harrowby  that  his  ' ( guide  in  the 
selection  of  ceremonies  and  vestments  not  actually  prescribed 
by  the  Prayer  Book"  is,  "those  which  are  in  use  by 
the  Catholic  Church  throughout  Christendom,"  and  that 
this  is  for  everything  "not  absolutely  prohibited  in  the 
English  Church ;" — that  he  would  ascertain  the  general  use 
by  studying  the  books  of  that  Church — our  own  Sarum  Missal, 
for  instance;  that  he  believes  every  English  clergyman  ought 
to  work  up  to  the  Sarum  Missal,  if  he  can,  except  upon  points 
absolutely  prohibited ;"  that  he  will  not  say  he  will  never  do 
anything  more  than  he  has  yet  done  to  conform  to  the  Sarum 
Missal,  although  "I  have  nothing  more  in  my  mind  now." 
Yet  he  is  not  satisfied  that  this  is  the  type  which  the  English 
Church  ought  to  work  up  to.  "  I  should  like  the  chrism  to  be 
used,  and  I  should  like  the  bishops  to  anoint  in  confirmation, 
and  to  use  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  "  and  "  I  should  like  a  great 
deal  more,  if  you  ask  me  my  likings/''  The  only  limits  he 
mentions  are,  first,  "As  fast  as  he  can  get  the  people  to 
join  with  him ;"  and  next,  that  he  would  abstain  from  any- 
thing clearly  forbidden  in  express  terms  by  the  English 
Church.  He  then  says  that,  as  for  things  not  clear  in  the 
Sarum  Missal  (such  as  the  colours  of  vestments)  he  would 
be  guided  by  "  that  which  I  found  most  generally  prevailing 
in  the  communion  abroad."  "  In  the  Church  of  Rome  ? — In 
the  Church  of  Rome."  Then  Mr.  Cardwell  asks,— 

2975-6.  I  believe  I  should  rightly  interpret  your  sentiments  if  I  were  to 
say  that,  in  contending  for  what  are  called  ritual  observances,  you  are  not 
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really  contending  for  any  external  thing,  but  for  the  doctrines  which  lie 
lidclen  under  them. — Yes. 

2977.  The  vestments  are  used  with  a  specific  respect  to  the  Divine 
?rson  of  the  Son  of  God ;  to  advance  His  glory ;  to  set  forth  His  real 

sence,  and  to  vivify  His  Sacrifice  upon  the  cross  ? — Yes. 

2978.  You  do  not  then  contend  for  any  esthetic  purpose,  but  strictly  for 
doctrinal  purpose  ? — Decidedly ;  the  aesthetic  purpose  forms  an  accident 

irds,  but  is  not  the  object. 

2979.  The  object  is  to  convey  religious  impressions,  and  to  guard  religious 
trine  ?— Yes. 

2980.  Are    those  doctrines    accurately  expressed    in    these  words  :  the 
objective  Presence  of  our  Blessed  Lord ;  the  Sacrifice  offered  by  the 

Priest ;  and  the  adoration  due  to  the  Presence  of  our  Blessed  Lord  2 
Yes. 

2981.  The  contest  on  the  subject  of  whether  the  vestments  and  ritual 
observances  should  be  retained,  you  regard  as  being  a  struggle  between 
Catholicity  and  Protestantism  ? — Yes. 

2982.  Your  opinion  is  that  those  who  advocate  ritual  observance  have 
in  their  advocacy  depending  upon  Catholic  tradition  a  clear  and  consistent 
ground  to  stand  on  ? — Yes. 

2983.  That  they  should  deny  all  assumed  authority  in  the  State  to  inter- 
fere in  matters  spiritual. — Yes. 

2984.  That  the  State  is  a  power  naturally  antagonistic  to  the  Church  ? 
—Yes. 

2985.  That  the  Church  of  England  had,   in   the  days  of  William  III., 
Dutch  Presbyterianism  so  forced  upon  her,  that  to  this  day  she  has  never 
fully  recovered  from  the  poison  then  so  unhappily  introduced  into  her 
system  ? — Why  should  you  quote  words  that  I  have  written  ?    I  have  not 
had  any  occasion  to  alter  that  opinion.     I  should  explain  the  word  "  State  " 
to  be  such  as  the  State  is  now — consisting  of  all  kinds  of  religion. 

At  the  end  Mr.  Bennett  is  asked  by  a  Commissioner  of  his 
own  opinions — the  Rev.  T.  W.  Perry, — 

3016.  You  were  asked  by  Sir  Joseph  Napier  whether,  if  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England  had  changed,  the  vestments  might  not  also  change. 
— If  the  doctrine  were  to  change,  the  Church  would  be  gone. 

3017.  With  reference  to  that  question,  do  you  consider  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England  has  not  changed  since  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549 
ordered  the  vestments  ? — It    has  been  the  same  doctrine  that  it  ever  has 
been. 

That  is,  Mr.  Bennett  declares  to  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  Her  Majesty  that  he  cares  for  ritual  only  as  a  means 
for  bringing  back  the  doctrine  held  in  England  before  the 
Reformation ;  that,  as  regards  the  ' '  Church,"  he  considers 
that  it  now  holds  that  doctrine,  and  that  the  State  is  antago- 
nistic to  the  Church,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  inter- 
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fere  in  the  matter.  It  is  to  all  this,  as  well  as  to  the  particular 
doctrines  before  enumerated,  that  his  practice  and  ritual  is 
intended  by  him  to  bear  witness. 

One  important  point  upon  which  the  evidence  before  the 
Commission  is  very  strong  is  that  the  "  Ritualistic  "  churches 
are  found  to  gain  an  influence  over  the  working  classes.  We 
are  not  surprised  at  it.  But  it  is  important  because,  beyond 
all  doubt,  it  is  the  first  time  that  anything  of  that  kind  has 
ever  been  effected  in  the  Protestant  Church  of  England. 
Individual  clergymen  have,  no  doubt,  often  and  often  had 
influence  as  ' '  kind  gentlemen,"  and  even  as  preachers.  Still 
oftener,  their  wives  and  daughters  have  acquired  a  great 
influence.  But  the  Established  Church,  as  a  Church,  has 
never  attained  any.  With  the  working  classes  the  highest 
Churchmen  have  always  had  least  influence  as  clergymen, 
even  when  they  have  been  personally  most  popular;  and 
when  any  preacher  has  produced  a  special  impression,  it  has 
always  been  found  that  the  persons  "converted"  by  his 
preaching  have  before  long  settled  down  into  different 
dissenting  sects,  even  during  his  own  life,  and  still  more 
certainly  after  his  death.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  service 
carried  on  in  the  Ritualistic  churches  is  the  first  which  has 
ever  attracted  the  working  classes  of  England  to  a  place  of 
worship  of  the  Establishment,  apart  from  the  purely  personal 
influence  of  the  preacher,  an  influence  hindered  and 
lessened,  not  promoted,  by  the  accident  of  his  being  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Establishment,  and  therefore  obliged  by  statute  to 
have  the  service  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book  read  before  his 
sermon.  This  is  in  many  ways  a  remarkable  fact*  It  will 
surprise  no  one  who  knows  that  the  principle  of  Ritualism  is, 
as  Mr.  Bennett  has  already  shown  us,  to  make  the  service  as 
like  as  possible  to  that  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  not  a 
new  thing  that  a  child  should  for  the  moment  be  deceived  by 
a  stranger  dressed  up  to  resemble  its  true  mother. 

That  this  is  the  deliberate  object  of  the  Ritualists,  and  that 
on  the  whole  it  is  very  skilfully  carried  out,  is  by  no  means  an 
inference  merely  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bennett.  We  have 
all  heard  of  instances  in  Avhich  a  Catholic  priest  has  gone  into 
a  Ritualistic  church  mistaking  it  for  that  in  which  he  was 
going  to  say  Mass ;  and  there  have  been  some  in  which  he 
discovered  his  mistake  at  the  last  moment  when  he  was  vested 
to  go  to  the  altar.  Nor  is  this  the  case  merely  in  individual 
churches.  The  publications,  and  especially  the  newspapers, 
of  the  Ritualistic  school  all  quietly  assume  these  as  first  prin- 
ciples, that  the  writers  are  Catholics ;  that  unfortunately  there 
are  a  vast  number  of  Protestants  in  the  Church  of  England — 
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y,  that  a  few  years  ago  the  whole  people  were  Protestants ; 
at  unfortunately  all  the  bishops,  except  one  in  England  and 
e  in  the  Episcopal  communion  in  Scotland,  are  Protestants 
this  moment;  and  that  even  the  Catholics,  both  among 
clergy  and  laity,    having   been   brought  up   almost  without 
cceptioii  Protestants,  have  much  to  lea.rn,  and  can  hardly  do 
etter  than   imitate  in  every  possible  particular  the  practice 
"  the  Catholic  churches  abroad. 

We  do  not  think  that  any  one  who  reads  in  a  fair  spirit  the 
oks  and  papers  to  which  we  have  referred  will  say  that  we 
ve  here  in  any  degree  overstated  their  spirit.  We  have 
arked  a  great  number  of  passages  in  proof,  but  our  space 
ill  not  allow  us  to  quote  them. 

What  strikes  us  more,  perhaps,  than  anything  else  as  a 
tal  revolution  in  the  tone  of  the  present  Ritualists,  compared 
with  that  of  the  Tractarians  of  the  school  of  Dr.  Newman,  is 
their  feelings  and  language  with  regard  to  the  Church  Prayer 
Book.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  wonderful.  The  Tractarians  of 
1833  had  had  their  whole  spiritual  life  moulded  and  formed  by 
the  use  of  the  English  Prayer  Book,  and  King  James's  trans- 
lation of  Holy  Scripture.  There  was  hardly  a  word  in  either 
of  them  which  was  not  connected  in  their  minds  with  solemn 
thoughts  and  prayers  in  all  the  holiest,  most  solemn,  and 
momentous  epochs  of  their  lives.  They  practically  knew  no 
other.  Their  gradual  alienation  from  the  tone  of  Protestant 
religionism  around  them  was  caused  in  the  first  instance  by 
their  seeing  011  the  surface  of  the  Church  Prayer  Book  a 
system  wholly  different — a  system  of  which  Regeneration  in 
Holy  Baptism  was  the  keystone,  and  in  which  indications 
were  given  as  to  the  Eucharist,  confirmation,  penance,  &c.,  to 
say  the  least  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  popular  religion  of 
the  day.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  were  other  expressions 
in  the  same  formularies  utterly  inconsistent  with  these ;  the 
plain  and.  unquestionable  meaning  of  which  was  wholly 
Protestant.  But  these  men  did  not  yet  see  that  the  Prayer 
Book  is  in  fact  self-contradictory,  that  it  did  not  represent  the 
real  religious  convictions  of  any  church  or  school,  past  or  pre- 
sent, actual  or  possible  ;  that  one  expression  was  put  in  at  one 
period  to  favour  one  view,  and  another  at  another  period  to 
favour  the  contrary.  All  this  was  first  seen,  perhaps,  by  the 
keen-sighted  Hurrell  Froude,  and  his  genius  was  so  much  sub- 
dued by  his  reverence,  by  his  sense  of  his  own  moral  infirmities, 
and  by  his  conviction  that  religious  truth  is  attained  far  more 
by  a  holy  life  than  by  intellectual  power,  that  he,  strong  as 
were  the  things  he  said,  moulded  his  practice  much  more  by 
the  judgment  of  Mr.  Keble  than  by  his  own.  Above  all,  neither 
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he  nor  his  friends  had  any  means  of  estimating  the  argument, 
so  well  put  out  in  a  late  number  of  the  Month,  that  the  real 
character  and  animus  of  the  Prayer  Book  is  proved,  even 
where  its  words  contain  nothing  objectionable,  by  comparing 
the  words  which  it  now  contains  with  those  from  which 
they  were  altered.  Thus  the  Creed  used  by  the  Church 
before  the  Councils  of  Nice  and  Constantinople,  unquestionably 
expressed  the  Catholic  Faith.  But  if  any  community  should  now 
erase  the  additions  made  by  those  Councils,  and  revert  to  the 
Creed  as  it  stood  before,  it  would  at  once  brand  itself,  in  the 
judgment  of  all  theologians,  with  the  taint  of  Arian  heresy. 
The  English  Common  Prayer  Book  when  tried  by  this  rule  is 
as  distinctly  Protestant  as  any  confession  in  the  world.  But 
the  men  of  whom  we  speak  were  acquiring  by  slow  degrees 
the  means  of  thus  judging  it,  and  their  veneration  forbade  them 
to  draw  the  conclusion  to  which  the  argument  led,  even  when 
they  had  acquired  the  knowledge  necessary  for  drawing  it.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  it  was  only  just  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Oxford  Tracts  that  Bishop  Lloyd,  then 
Eegius  Professor  of  Divinity,  had  begun  to  call  attention  to 
the  origin  of  the  forms  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  with  this 
view  to  the  Roman  Breviary  and  Missal,  which  were  at  the 
time  totally  unknown  in  Oxford,  insomuch  that,  as  Canon 
Oakeley  has  shown,  there  were  no  copies  for  sale  in  the  shops 
of  the  university  booksellers. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that,  in  the  earlier  Oxford 
Tracts,  the  "  Common  Prayer  Book  "  was  always  treated  with 
a  reverence  hardly  second  to  that  shown  towards  Holy  Scrip- 
ture itself.  That  it  could  contain  any  doctrinal  error,  seems 
really  never  to  have  crossed  the  writers'  minds,  even  as  a 
possibility.  But,  apart  from  that,  its  very  words  and  expres- 
sions were  to  be  defended  to  the  death,  and  venerated  as 
things  too  sacred  for  discussion.  How  totally  opposite  has 
been  the  education  of  the  present  generation  of  Ritualists  we 
need  hardly  say.  All  their  lives  they  have  thought  of  the 
forms  of  the  Prayer  Book  as  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
State,  and  as  the  main  obstacle  between  themselves  and  a 
thoroughly  Catholic  Liturgy,  such  as  they  admit  to  be  enjoyed 
by  their  "  more  fortunate  Roman  brethren."  The  conse- 
quence is  that  their  feelings  towards  the  Church  Prayer  Book 
and  its  formularies  is  that  of  persons  asking,  What  is  the  least 
respect  which  I  can  honestly  pay  it  consistently  with  my 
duty  ?  not,  How  can  I  duly  reverence  it  ?  And  what  they  feel 
to  be  thus  required  by  duty  is  not  much.  Thus  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  writers  in  "  The  Church  and  the  World/'  and 
one  who  is  quite  unable  to  think  of  ever  leaving  the  Church  of 
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ngland  as  a  possible  course,  tells  us  :  ' '  If  it  can  be  distinctly 
proved  that  anything  in  the  English  formularies  is  contrary  to 
[the  doctrines  of  the  Universal  Church],  we  say,  and  without 
any  doubt  of  our  position,  that  the  English  formularies  are 
wrong."  And  this  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  conclusion  to 
which  most  of  them  have  come.  The  writers  in  the  Church 
newspapers  express  the  matter  even  more  plainly.  For  in- 
tance,  the  following  extracts  are  from  an  article  in  the  Church 
imes  of  March  7,  1868  :— 

There  are  few  of  us  that  have  not  in  years  gone  by  written  panegyrics 

n  the  Prayer  Book  at  which  we  should  now  smile,  and  recall,  not  without 
sadness,  the  innocent  simplicity  of  our  youth  by  which  alone  such  panegyrics 
could  have  been  dictated.  Then  the  Prayer  Book  seemed  in  our  eyes  to  be  a 
work  of  almost  miraculous  excellence  ;  but  the  proof  of  a  service  book  is  in 
the  using  of  it ;  and  those  who  have  really  subjected  ours  to  this  test  will 
agree  that,  apart  from  its  literary  merits,  which  are  unapproachable,  the 
miracle  is  rather  how  those  to  whom  the  task  of  compiling  it  was  entrusted, 
could  have  discharged  their  function  so  ill.  'Given  the  material  which 
Cranmer  had  at  his  disposal,  it  is  a  perfect  marvel  that  he  should  have 
turned  out  a  work  so  clumsy,  so  inartificial,  so  hard,  so  jejune,  so  monoto- 
nous. Given  the  Breviary  with  orders  to  reduce  the  daily  services  to  a 
fourth  of  their  length,  and  anybody  might  have  drawn  out  as  good  a  scheme 
in  ten  minutes.  The  result  of  Cranmer's  haste  and  bungling  has  been  a 
disastrous  failure,  whatever  be  the  criterion  by  which  it  may  be  judged.  The 
daily  office  was  probably  as  much  used  in  the  middle  ages  as  our  morning 
and  evening  services  are  now  ;  and  the  net  result  of  the  change  has  been  to 
lose  us  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  the  masses  in  our  large  towns,  America, 
and  all  our  Colonies.  Of  course,  it  was  easy  enough  to  reel  off  any  amount 
of  fine  talk  or  fine  writing  about  "  our  truly  admirable  Liturgy,"  when  it 
was  practically  disused,  and  when  the  religion  of  Churchmen  was  a  mere 
theory  ;  but  the  real  value  of  the  said  "  Liturgy  "  as  a  manual  of  popular  de- 
votion, is  shown  by  the  flood  of  works  by  which  those  who  used  it  in  earnest 
have  always  found  it  necessary  to  supplement  its  deficiencies. 

A  favourite  subject  for  declamation  used  to  be  the  manner  in  which  the 
Prayer  Book  provided  for  the  wants  of  the  Christian  from  his  cradle  to  his 
grave.  It  certainly  does  provide  that  he  shall  be  baptized,  catechised,  con- 
firmed, married,  visited  in  sickness,  and  buried  ;  but  nothing  can  be 
conceived  more  unhappy  than  the  way  in  which  this  is  done.  Absolutely,  no 
allowance  is  made  for  differences  of  character,  age,  position,  or  circumstances. 
Christian  men  appear  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  cast-iron  commodity,  all 
turned  out  of  the  same  mould  ;  and  there  are  admirers  of  Cranmer  who  seem 
to  glory  in  what  is  really  our  shame.  For  example,  Bishop  Coxe  actually 
thinks  there  is  something  sublime  in  the  fact  that  we  have  but  one  Burial 
Service  !  which,  we  may  remark,  is  the  principle  of  Uniformity  run  mad. 

Our  list  of  occasional  prayers  is  almost  insulting  from  its  poverty. 

As  to  a  proposed  change  in  the  Scripture  lessons,  the  same 
article  says  : — 
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There  is  a' preliminary  question  to  be  settled — Ought  the  daily  service  to 
be  regarded  as  a  spiritual  exercise  for  the  priest  or  for  the  people  ?  In  the 
latter  capacity,  as  we  have  already  said,  it  has  signally  failed,  and  it  always 
will  fail,  tinker  the  Lectionary  as  you  may. 

If  we  pleased ,  we  could  fill,  not  one  article,  but  a  whole 
number,  with  passages  more  or  less  in  the  same  tone.  It  is 
hard  for  one  who  remembers  the  writings  of  the  early  Trac- 
tarians  to  realize  the  fact  that  this  is  from  the  editorial  article 
of  an  extreme  Church  paper,  edited  by  a  leading  London 
clergyman. 

There  is  another  note  of  difference  which  we  own  we  see 
with  less  pleasure,  because  it  can  hardly  fail  to  indicate  a 
lowered  moral  and  religious  tone.  The  contrast  is,  perhaps, 
even  more  complete  between  the  feelings  with  which  the 
modern  school  and  the  Tractarians  of  thirty  years  ago  regarded 
the  Protestant  bishops.  It  is  probable  that  the  extreme 
veneration  of  a  Puseyite  of  1833  towards  a  bishop  was  partly 
impressed  upon  the  whole  school  by  the  personal  character  of 
Dr.  Newman.  All  the  world  remembers  some  passages  in  the 
Apologia  descriptive  of  his  feelings  on  this  subject.  "  What 
to  me  was  jure  divino  was  the  voice  of  my  bishop  in  his  own 
person.  My  own  bishop  was  my  Pope — I  knew  no  other — 
the  successor  of  the  Apostles,  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  This  con- 
tinued through  my  course;  and  when  at  length,  in  1845,  I 
wrote  to  Bishop  Wiseman,  in  whose  vicariate  I  found  myself, 
to  announce  my  conversion,  I  could  find  nothing  better  to  say 
to  him  than  that  I  would  obey  the  Pope  as  I  had  obeyed  my 
own  bishop  in  the  Anglican  Church.  My  duty  to  him  was  my 
point  of  honour ;  his  disapprobation  was  the  one  thing  I  could 
not  bear."  Those  who  best  knew  him  while  in  the  Church 
of  England  well  remember  how  absolutely  all  this  was  matter, 
not  of  words,  but  of  acts  and  of  the  heart.  A  modern 
Ritualist,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  us  to  regard  his  bishop 
merely  as  "  a  man  who  has  been  lucky  in  his  profession  "  (to 
adopt  a  well-known  phrase  of  S.  G.  0),  who  by  the  Act  of  the 
Church  has  the  power  of  conferring  orders,  and  as  an  instru- 
ment of  the  State  is  invested  with  certain  legal  powers.  No 
doubt  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  else  the  modern  Protestant 
bishop  was  to  be  regarded  by  men  who  openly  declare  Pro- 
testantism to  be  a  heresy,  or  rather  a  vast  congeries  of  heresies. 
How  would  real  Catholics  feel  towards  a  bishop  who  should 
publish  an  unequivocal,  earnest  denial  of  the  grace  of  Baptism, 
or  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  should  impose  heavy  ecclesi- 
astical penalties  upon  a  Priest  under  his  jurisdiction,  openly  and 
avowedly  for  teaching  that  our  Divine  Lord  in  the  Eucharist 
ought  to  be  worshipped  ?  It  is  easy  to  say  that  such  a  case  is 
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impossible.  In  the  present  day,  thank  God,  it  is  so.  But  three 
hundred  years  ago  an  Archbishop  of  Cologne  and  a  Cardinal 
Bishop  of  Beauvais  actually  fell  into  some  such  heresies.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  inconceivable.  Of  course  the  answer  is,  that 
should  any  bishop  fall  so  foully,  his  flock  would  withdraw  their 
obedience  from  him,  and  turn  their  eyes  to  the  Rock  of  S. 
Peter,  and  to  the  Rock  of  S.  Peter  they  would  not  look  in 
vain.  Anglicans,  unhappily,  have  been  taught  that  under 
such  circumstances  they  should  appeal,  not  to  the  See  of 
S.  Peter,  but  to  the  Primitive  Church,  as  its  records  stand  in 
history,  and  to  a  future  general  council.  Of  course  the  prac- 
tical result  of  this  is  that  an  Anglican  has  only  to  judge  his 
bishop  a  heretic  in  order  to  convince  himself  that  he  owes 
obedience  no  longer  to  him,  but  to  some  imaginary  future 
general  council,  and  meanwhile  to  the  Primitive  Church — 
that  is,  to  his  own  opinion  of  its  judgment — that  is,  to  himself. 
And  thus  obedience  to  ecclesiastical  superiors  really  is,  on  his 
theory,  a  duty  only  as  long  as  he  agrees  with  them ;  and  when 
he  ceases  to  agree  with  them,  his  allegiance  is  transferred  to 
himself.  Hence  to  blame  an  Anglican  who  sincerely  believes 
that  to  reject  the  Real  Presence  and  of  the  Adoration  of  our 
Blessed  Lord  in  the  Eucharist  is  heresy,  because  he  refuses  to 
yield  to  his  bishop  any  more  obedience  than  the  law  compels 
him  to  yield,  is,  in  truth,  to  condemn  him  for  being  an 
Anglican,  and  yet  maintaining  the  necessity  of  any  dogma. 
And  this  is  in  truth  to  be  condemned,  for  it  is  a  flagrant  in- 
consistency. What  can  be  more  inconsistent  than  to  deny 
that  any  authority  actually  exists  which  can  require  belief; 
and  yet  to  lay  down  certain  doctrine  to  which  it  is  heresy  not 
to  give  an  interior  assent  ?  But  the  inconsistency  is  at  least  a 
happy  one  when  it  leads  a  man  to  receive,  with  all  his  heart, 
truths  which  God  has  revealed. 

Under  these  circumstances,  men  whose  natural  character 
and  habitual  conduct  tends  rather  to  the  extreme  of  reverence 
towards  authority,  will  say  with  John  Keble, — 

"  In  our  position — I  mean  in  the  position  of  English 
Churchmen — it  seems  to  be  of  the  very  last  importance  that 
we  should  keep  in  our  minds,  and  before  all  Christendom,  the 
fact  that  we  stand  as  orthodox  Catholics  upon  a  constant 
virtual  appeal  to  the  Oecumenical  voice  of  the  Church,  ex- 
pressed by  the  four  great  councils,  and  by  general  consent 
in  all  the  ages  during  which  she  was  undivided.  And  if  that 
voice  be  disputed,  is  there  any  conceivable  way  of  bringing 
the  dispute  to  an  issue,  except  only  another  true  (Ecumenical 
Council,  when  such,  by  God's  grace,  may  be  had 

"  Many  a  devout  and  loving  heart,  I  well  know,  will  rise  up 
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against  this  view  of  our  case.  To  be  on  this  conditional  tem- 
porary footing  will  strike  them  as  something  so  unsatisfactory, 
so  miserably  poor  and  meagre,  so  unlike  the  glorious  vision 
which  they  have  been  used  to  gaze  on  of  the  one  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church.  And  poor  indeed  and  disappointing  it 
undoubtedly  is ;  but  not  otherwise  than  as  the  aspect  of 
Christianity  itself  in  the  world  is  poor  and  disappointing  com- 
pared with  what  we  read  of  it  in  the  Gospel." — (Keble  on 
"  Eucharistical  Adoration.") 

The  work  from  which  this  passage  is  extracted  was  written 
by  Mr.  Keble  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  against 
Archdeacon  Denison  in  1856.  The  Archdeacon  was  -accused 
of  teaching  that  our  Lgrd  was  to  be  adored  in  the  Eucharist. 

The  case  was  heard  before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
person,  who  decided  that  his  doctrine  was  contrary  to  the 
thirty-nine  Articles,  and  on  that  ground  sentenced  him  to  be 
deprived  of  his  preferments.  The  Archdeacon  appealed  from 
the  Archbishop  in  person  to  Sir  H.  Jenner  Fust,  a  layman 
representing  the  Archbishop  in  the  Court  of  Arches.  This 
strange  proceeding  is  in  accordance  with  a  modern  Act  of 
Parliament  (the  Clergy  Discipline  Act).  There  the  sentence 
was  confirmed.  The  Archdeacon  then  appealed  to  the  Court 
of  Privy  Council,  which  refused  to  hear  the  case  on  its  merits, 
deciding  that  the  sentence  was  void  from  an  informality  in 
the  proceedings.  The  case  then  fell  to  the  ground ;  but 
Archbishop  Sumner's  judgment  still  remains,  the  last  judicial 
declaration  of  any  Church  of  England  authority  upon  the 
subject. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  call  attention  here  to  two  circum- 
stances. First,  that  during  the  whole  course  of  the  Gorhani 
case,  the  party  opposed  to  Mr.  Gorham  had  protested  against 
the  carrying  of  a  sacred  question  of  doctrine  touching  the  nature 
of  a  sacrament  from  the  Court  of  Arches,  which  formally  repre- 
sented the  Archbishop,  to  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council. 
Six  years  later,  Archdeacon  Denison,  with  the  full  concurrence 
of  the  chief  men  of  the  same  party,  appealed  from  the  sentence 
of  the  Archbishop  in  person,  confirmed  by  the  Court  of 
Arches,  to  the  same  Committee  of  Privy  Council;  and  it  is 
only  by  the  sentence  of  that  Committee  setting  aside  that  of 
the  Archbishop,  that  Archdeacon  Denison  at  this  moment 
holds  his  position  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Next,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1850,  a  well-known  protest 
against  the  Gorham  judgment  was  published,  which  declared 
that  any  Church  which  should  make  an  open  question  of  any 
article  of  the  faith  would  cease,  by  that  act,  to  belong  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  This  principle  was  applied  specially  to  the 
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rorham  judgment,  which  decided  that  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  were  equally  free  to  hold  or  deny  the  grace  of 
Baptism.  This  protest  was  signed  and  published  as  his  own 
"jy  Archdeacon  Deriison. 

In   1856,  Archdeacon  Denison  expressly  pleaded  that  the 
loctrine  of  the  Eucharist,   which  he  maintained  to    be  the 
loctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  was  an  open  question  in  the 
hurch  of  England.     This  was  all  that  he  maintained.     Not 
lat  his  doctrine  could  be  enforced  upon  any  one,  but  that  he 
ras  at  liberty  to  hold  it.     We  observe  that  Mr.  Keble  pleads 
same  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1858.    His  words  are: 
{C  The  Bishop  of  Brechin,  and  those  who  may  agree  with  him 
(I  may  venture  to  say)   ....  wish  it  to  be  remembered  all 
along  that  they  are  seeking  only  toleration  for  their  worship 
and  teaching ;  not  to  enforce  it  as  a  condition  of  communion 
on  others,  much  less  as  necessary  to  salvation." 

This  pamphlet,  "  Considerations  suggested  by  a  late  Pas- 
toral Letter,"  contained  comments  by  Mr.  Keble  upon  a 
letter  in  which  all  the  bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Communion  in  Scotland  (except  Bishop  Forbes)  solemnly 
condemned  his  teaching  upon  the  subject  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  It  shows  how  a  man,  meek  and  submissive  to  a 
proverb,  regarded  his  own  position  with  relation  to  the  bishops 
of  his  communion. 

Mr.  Bennett  was  examined  on  the  same  subject  before  the 
Ritual  Commissioners.  He  said  that  his  own  conduct  proved 
that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  consult  the  bishops  on 
questions  of  ritual ;  and  although,  "  on  trivial  or  immaterial 
things,  you  would  naturally  follow  the  bishop's  advice,  if  they 
were  important  things,  such  as  vestments,  the  bishop  would 
have  no  authority."  In  cases  in  which  there  was  an  appeal  to 
the  bishop,  and  from  him  to  the  archbishop,  Mr.  Bennett  con- 
sidered that  there  is  a  farther  appeal  e '  to  the  Church  in  Synod 
assembled,  in  which  the  whole  Church  might  speak,  and  not  one 
individual."  When  asked  whether,  in  England,  that  Synod 
would  be  Convocation,  he  made  this  astonishing  answer : 
"  The  Synod  is  an  aggregate  body  of  the  Church  called 
together,  and  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  deciding 
points.  Convocation  is  not  a  sacred  Synod ;  it  is  a  Parlia- 
ment." Sir  R.  J.  Phillimore :  "  Do  you  mean  a  Synod  in 
England  ?  " — c '  A  Synod  in  England,  a  national  Synod." 
"  As  distinct  from  Convocation  ?" — "  Yes."  "  If  the  national 
Synod  came  to  a  decision,  you  would  feel  bound  by  that  ?  " — 
"  I  should  feel  myself  bound  by  that." 

If  this  had  any  definite  meaning,  it  must  mean  that  Mr. 
Bennett  would  consider  the  decrees  of  such  a  "national 
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Synod"  in  such  sense  made  "by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  that  he  would  feel  bound  to  yield  them  internal  assent, 
even  upon  the  most  sacred  subjects,  against  his  own  private 
judgment;  in  a  word,  that  he  would  regard  them  as  infallible. 
As  he  cannot  really  have  meant  that,  we  presume  he  got 
puzzled  under  examination,  and  said  what  he  did  not  delibe- 
rately intend. 

Mr.  Nugee,  rector  of  Widley  and  Wymering,  in  the  diocese 
of  Winchester,  was  examined  on  this  point,  and  seems  much 
of  the  same  opinion.  He  tells  us  also  that  some  of  his 
parishioners  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Bishop,  who  wrote  to  ask 
him  "  What  does  it  all  mean  ? — will  you  tell  me  ?  " 

I  wrote  back  simply  stating,  that  of  course,  as  my  spiritual  father,  I  was 
bound  to  listen  to  his  monition,  which  I  was  prepared  to  do.  I  said  if  he 
would  kindly  write  to  me  in  a  letter  as  to  anything  which  I  did  which  was 
abnormal  or  illegal  in  the  Church,  I  would  tell  his  lordship  exactly  what  I 
should  do.  I  said  I  should  send  it  to  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  and  abide  by 
his  decision.  I  have  never  had  a  word  with  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  since 
then.  He  has  been  to  visit  my  parish.  He  has  consecrated  a  cemetery,  and 
visited  the  sisterhood.  He  gave  them  his  benediction  in  the  most  fatherly 
manner,  and  expressed  himself  delighted  with  the  working  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

A  different  tone  from  that  of  Dr.  Newman  is  discernible 
here.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  the  Bishop  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  it.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Nugee 
would  have  got  off  so  easily  had  he  adopted  the  tone  of  that 
founder  of  his  school.  "  There  are  those,"  as  Dr.  Newman 
remarked  when  looking  back  from  the  promised  land  upon 
the  time  of  his  captivity,  "  There  are  those  who,  reversing  the 
Roman's  maxim,  '  Parcerc  subjectis  et  dcbellare  superbos,3  are 
wont  to  shrink  from  the  contumacious,  and  to  be  valiant 
towards  the  submissive." 

But  the  tone  of  the  present  followers  of  the  Tractarian 
school  towards  their  bishops  may  be  best  illustrated  from  the 
newspapers  which  represent  them.  The  following  remarks  on 
the  last  debate  in  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  leading  articles  of  a  weekly  paper  said,  and 
we  believe  avowed,  to  be  edited  bv  a  rev.  gentleman  who  lately 
subscribed  his  name  to  a  Ritualist  manifesto  as  a  "  Priest  of 
the  Diocese  of  London  "  : — 

There  are  occasions  when  the  bishops  can  be  active  enough.  They  had 
hardly  met  last  week  before  they  fell  to  devising  a  scheme  for  torturing  the 
unhappy  Ritualists.  The  author  of  the  project,  we  regret  to  learn,  was  the 
Archbishop  himself ;  and  his  Grace's  object  was  only  too  apparent.  His 
Royal  Commission  had  not  only  failed  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
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.t  had  called  forth  a  shout  of  derision  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  ;  and  it  is  plain  that  the  most  rev.  prelate  must  have  thought  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  rehabilitate  it  by  a  vote  of  Convocation.  The  enter- 
prise, however,  has  not  proved  happy. 

We  note  with  sorrow  the  phenomenon  ;  but  when  it  is  a  question  of  vin- 
ting  the  truth  of  Revelation  the  bishops  are  obstinately  obstructive  : 
when  it  is  a  question  of  persecuting,  harassing,  and  hindering  those  who  are 
doing  their  best  for  Christ  and  His  Church,  they  develop  a  most  unholy 
activity.  No  wonder  that  there  are  secessions,  but  it  is  surprising  that 
the  Bishop  of  London  should  point  to  those  secessions  as  a  reason  why 
the  bishops  should  have  more  power.  Surely  he  must  be  aware  that  the 
emissaries  of  Rome  are  pressing  with  unwearied  assiduity  his  own  avowal 
that  he  is  in  communion  with  Dr.  Colenso  as  a  palmary  argument  against  the 
Church  of  England.  And  no  wonder  that  people  should  desire  to  leave  a 
ship  where  the  officers  daily  show  their  ignorance  and  incompetency  (the 
debate  in  the  Upper  House  was  a  miserable  specimen  of  both),  and  where  if 
a  spar  goes  overboard  in  consequence  of  the  unseamanlike  manner  in  which 
the  vessel  is  navigated,  there  goes  up  a  cry  that  the  only  men  who  appear  to 
know  their  business  and  to  be  doing  their  duty  shall  be  clapped  in  irons  ! 

When  the  Bishop  of  Ely  speaks  of  certain  doctrines  being  untenable  in 
the  Church  of  England,  all  lie  means  is  that  they  are  not  in  "  Browne  on  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,"  a  proposition  which  no  theologian  of  any  learning  or 
character  would  regard  as  identical.  More  startling  is  the  language  of  the 
Bishop  of  London.  Speaking  of  certain  usages  which  he  disapproves,  and 
which  have  been  maintained,  in  one  form  or  another,  by  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  he  declared  that  the  bishops 
would  be  traitors  to  the  Church  if  they  allowed  the  foundations  of  the  faith 
to  be  sapped  in  such  a  way.  The  foundations  of  the  faith  are  the  Creeds, 
the  Sacraments,  and  the  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture.  What  then  is  that 
bishop  to  be  called  who  strives  with  all  his  might  to  protect  one  who  has 
denied  two  main  articles  of  the  Creed,  who  jeers  at  the  very  idea  of  In- 
spiration, who  has  taken  care  to  explain  that  the  Sacraments  are  bare  signs  ? 
What  is  he  to  be  called  who  abets  Mr.  Bristow  Wilson,  who  champions 
Bishop  Colenso,  who  promotes  Mr.  Rogers  of  Bishopsgate,  who  compen- 
diously "  hangs  all  theology  "  ?  If  the  Bishop  of  London  had  a  spark  of 
loyalty  or  humility,  he  would  have  said,  in  speaking  of  some  late  secessions, 
"  It  was  my  fault.  My  Erastianism,  my  collusion  with  heresy,  my  weak 
subervience  to  a  clique  of  plausible  unbelievers,  have  made  some  earnest 
though  erring,  clergymen  despair  of  a  Church  which  possesses  such  a  prelate.5' 
The  question  is  not  in  the  least  whether  the  seceders  are  right  in  their  opinion, 
but  whether  their  opinion  be  as  we  have  expressed  it.  And,  as  a  matter  of 
plain  fact,  two-thirds  of  all  the  secessions  which  have  taken  place  for  the 
last  few  years,  are  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  prelates,  and  particularly  Bishop 
Tait,  on  the  South  African  question.  Nothing  can  be  more  discreditable 
than  the  attempt  made  to  shift  the  blame  from  the  right  shoulders  to  others 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  real  difficulty  in  the  Bishop  of 
London's  mind  is  that  he  cannot  understand  such  a  thing  as  religious  zeal. 
That  any  man  should  join  or  leave  a  Communion  for  any  higher  reason  than 
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its  social  and  established  rank,  is  a  puzzle  which  the  events  of  his  own  life 
have  not  helped  him  to  solve,  and  he  is  unable  to  see  that  if  the  revolution 
which  Dean  Stanley  and  some  others  like  him  are  trying  to  bring  about  were 
once  effected,  every  man  with  any  sense  of  religion  would  abandon  the 
Church  of  England  as  by  law  established. 

We  may  be  told  that  no  school  can  fairly  be  judged  by  its 
newspapers,  and  that  the  Chronicle,  though  a  Catholic  paper, 
did  not  treat  the  Holy  Father  with  much  reverence.  But  the 
material  difference  is  that  the  Chronicle,  though  edited  with 
singular  ability,  came  to  an  end  in  a  few  months,  because 
Catholics  would  not  take  in  a  paper  the  tone  of  which  offended 
their  loyal  instincts.  The  Church  Times,  sold  at  a  penny,  has 
at  least  circulation  enough  to  maintain  it  for  years. 

This  fact  seems  to  prove  that  the  number  of  persons 
who  sympathize  with  the  present  movement  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church  must  be  very  considerable.  Other  evidence 
points  to  the  same  conclusion.  Besides  the  Church  Times, 
there  is  the  Church  Review,  a  fourpenny  paper,  of  much,  tlie 
same  principles ;  and  the  Church  News,  a  penny  paper,  edited, 
it  is  said,  by  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee,  the  active  secretary  of  the 
Association  for.  Prayer  for  the  Union  of  Christendom.  And 
there  are,  besides,  the  old  stagers  of  High  Church  news- 
papers, the  Guardian,  John  Ball,  and  we  believe  several 
others.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  in  the  days  when 
the  Tractarian  school  looked  up  to  Dr.  Newman  as  an  oracle, 
their  numbers  can  in  any  degree  have  approached  this. 
The  same  conclusion  follows  from  the  number  of  notices 
which  these  papers  contain  of  the  refitting  and  decorating  of 
churches  all  over  the  country  on  models  more  or  less  "  Ritual- 
istic/' and  certainly  at  very  great  expense.  We  wish  we  had 
any  means  of  forming  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
sums  spent  thus  every  year.  They  must  be  exceedingly  large. 
This  is  a  somewhat  English  way  of  estimating  the  spread  of 
principles ;  but  certainly  it  is  common  sense.  It  is  now 
stated  that  there  are  seventeen  London  churches  "  in  which 
the  Eucharistic  vestments  are  worn."  This  implies  a  very 
much  larger  number  in  which  the  system  is  more  or  less 
adopted.  For  be  it  observed  that  among  these  seventeen, 
such  churches  as  St.  Barnabas,  Pimlico,  are  not  numbered. 
There  are  said  to  be  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  London 
churches  in  which  the  service  is  more  or  less  choral.  The 
London  churches  which  have  early  weekly  communion  are, 
we  believe,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Nothing  could 
more  strongly  illustrate  the  total  change  in  the  standard  of 
clerical  duty,  and  the  feelings  of  congregations,  within  the  last 
few  years.  Mr.  Bennett's  contribution  last  year  to  the  series 
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assays  called  "The  Church  and  the  World/'  traces  the 
change  as  to  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  of  which 
he  says  that  "in  1867,  tacitly,  or  in  circuitous  phraseology, 
the  doctrine  may  still  be  set  aside  by  a  certain  party,  but 
openly  and  before  the  Church  no  one  dares  to  gainsay  the 
Catholic  doctrine  any  longer."  We  may  remark  in  passing 
how  enormous  we  as  Catholics  must  feel  the  gain  to  be,  if  it 
is  really  the  case,  that  attention  to  Baptism  as  something  of 
very  high  and  mysterious  effects,  is  really  general  in  a  Pro- 
testant communion  of  which  Mr.  Bennett  himself  testifies  that 
a  few  years  ago  te  Baptism  as  a  sacrament  was  wellnigh  lost 
among  the  English  people.  Common  basins  were  brought 
into  the  churches,  while  the  fonts  were  made  into  flower-pots 
for  the  gardens  of  the  parsonage.  It  is  very  questionable  in 
many  cases,  whether  the  water,  when  used,  really  did  touch 
the  person  of  the  child  meant  to  be  baptized."  Considering 
the  vast  number  of  children  who  die  before  the  age  of  reason, 
this  change  (if  it  has,  as  we  hope  and  believe,  extensively  taken 
place)  is  alone  abundantly  sufficient  to  repay  all  that  has  been 
done  and  suffered  in  bringing  about  the  present  revival. 
And  God  forbid  that  we  should  suppose  the  benefits  of  real 
Baptism  to  be  confined  to  persons  dying  in  infancy. 

Mr.  Bennett  next  enumerates  "  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacrifice 
in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  of  the  Real  Presence."  Notwith- 
standing the  suspension  of  Dr.  Pusey  at  Oxford  in  1843,  the 
sentence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  person  in  1856, 
and  the  condemnation  of  Dr.  Forbes,  Protestant  Bishop  of 
Brechin,  in  1858,  he  boasts.  "  From  that  moment  the  whole 
question  has  been  suffered  to  advance  in  peace.  It  is  preached 
in  the  pulpit,  it  is  announced  in  books,  it  is  taught  to 
children  in  their  catechism,  and  everywhere  it  is  embraced 
in  faith.  And  as  to  the  practice  which  has  followed  it,  how 
has  it  gathered  round  itself  all  suitable  adjuncts  for  its  de- 
velopment !  " 

His  next  point  is  te  the  use  of  private  devotions  and  of  sacra- 
mental confession" — then  the  desire  for  the  "reunion  of  the 
churches,  the  restoration  of  religious  communities,  the 
revival  of  church  architecture,  and  the  missionary  character 
of  the  clergy."  Through  these  points  we  must  not  now  follow 
him  in  detail.  We  need  not  say  that  there  is  none  of  them  in 
which  we  can  rejoice  with  as  little  reserve  of  sadness  as  we  can 
in  the  case  of  Baptism ;  for  Holy  Baptism,  if  carefully  adminis- 
tered by  any  one  who  knows  what  is  essential  to  its  validity,  is 
unquestionably  valid.  With  regard  to  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
although  it  is  well  that  men  should  believe  what  God  has 
revealed  concerning  it,  it  is  sad  to  think  that  so  many  are 
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being  fed  with  husks  which  they  believe  to  be  the  chil- 
dren's bread  (vere  panis  filiorimi) .  And  yet  even  here  may  we 
not  cheerfully  hope  that  He  whose  mercies  are  over  all  His 
works,  and  who  sees  the  heart,  may  feed  with  special  graces 
many  a  humble  worshipper  who  receives,  nevertheless,  no  true 
sacrament ;  and  that  to  many  may  be  fulfilled  the  words  of  a 
Protestant  poet,  "My  heart  was  hard/'  but  "I  bathed  it 
oft" 

With  holy  blood 

Which  at  a  board,  while  many  drunk  bare  wine, 
A  Friend  did  steal  into  my  cup  for  good — 
Ev'n  taken  inwardly,  and  most  divine 
To  supple  hardnesses. 

We  confess  to  a  fear  that  Mr.  Bennett  and  many  writers  of 
his  school  are  misled  by  the  natural  delusion  which  leads  men 
to  think  the  persons  with  whom  they  live  and  converse — their 
own  party  and  clique — to  be  the  nation.  We  fear  they  over- 
estimate the  amount  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place. 
Opinions  borrowed  from  the  Catholic  Church — for  instance, 
the  Real  Presence  and  the  Sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist — are 
tolerated  now,  which  were  persecuted  as  lately  as  1856.  We 
find  it  assumed  by  all  the  Ritualist  writers  that  this  toleration 
proves  that  the  opinions  are  now  believed  by  thousands  who 
then  believed  them  to  be  false  and  dangerous.  We  heartily 
hope  it  is  so ;  and  to  a  considerable  extent  we  believe  it  is. 
Still  there  is  another  very  obvious  explanation,  namely,  that 
the  country  is  more  and  more  persuading  itself  that  the  best 
plan  is  to  leave  all  opinions  alone.  In  the  last  debate  in  Con- 
vocation several  influential  bishops  openly  recommended  this 
as  the  best  plan  of  dealing  with  Ritualists.  Yet  they  certainly 
do  not  believe  their  doctrines  to  be  true.  And  the  Upper 
House,  as  a  body,  came  to  the  conclusion,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  same  line  had  better  be  adopted  with  regard  to  a 
Yorkshire  clergyman,  Mr.  Voysey,  whose  work  denying  the 
Incarnation,  and  all  the  other  great  truths  of  Revelation, 
they  all  agreed  was  so  blasphemous  that  they  refused  even 
to  read  extracts  from  it.  We  confess  a  doubt  whether  the 
toleration  of  Ritualism,  if  it  is  finally  tolerated,  will  not  be 
owing  to  a  general  spread  of  indifference,  and  to  fears  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  that  they  cannot  safely  enforce  any 
doctrine  or  practice.  Mr.  Bennett,  we  see,  wishes  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  repealed,  so  that  <e  though  there  is  only  one 
Church,  there  might  be  a  thousand  ways  of  worship."  We 
are  not  sure  that  things  are  not  tending  to  that  result.  One 
of  the  ablest  of  the  Ritualist  writers,  the  authoress  of  the 
"autobiography"  in  the  series  called  "The  Church  and  the 
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rorld,"  has  published,  in  another  series,  a  striking  pamphlet, 
in  which  she  maintains  that  those  whom  she  calls  "  Protest- 
ints  "  cannot  honestly  remain  in  the  Church  of  England.    She 
btempts  to  confirm  this  by  quoting  the  words  of  the  "  Prayer 
"  for  ordination,  &c.     The  argument  is  strong  to  any 
me  who  has  not  discovered  that  there  is  hardly  any  opinion 
ithin  the  wide    compass   of  those  ever  held    either  in    the 
Catholic  Church  or  the    chief  Protestant  sects,   for  which  a 
ry  plausible  case    cannot  be   made    out   from    the    Prayer 
>ok.        She    says    also    what    is    certainly   true,   and  what 
te  confirms  by  writers  of  their  own  school,  that  the  religion 
•  the  so-called  Evangelical  school  is  rapidly  dying  out,  and 
laintains  that  the  English  nation  will  soon  be  Ritualist ;  not 
that  the  Ritualists  are  the  majority,  but  that  the  religious  part 
)f  the  nation  is  more  and  more  being  swallowed  up  by  them. 
The  says,  ' ' '  Englishmen  will  never  submit  to  priestcraft  and 
jlief  in  the   sacramental    system'    is   the    cry  of  one   side; 
The    English  nation  is   rapidly  being  swallowed  up  in  the 
superstitions   from  which  it  once   emancipated  itself  is  the 
lentation  of  the  other.     The  reason  of  this  contrariety  is 
that  one  side  counts  by  the  irreligious  section  of  the  country, 
id  the  other  by  those  to  whom  religion  is  the  most  important 
all  things.     It  is  these  last  who  determine  the  faith  of  king- 
loms,  and  to  a  certain  extent  regulate  the  type  even  of  the 
unbelief.         Christians    in  France   are   far   outnumbered   by 
infidels ;  *  but  it  is  because  those  Christians  are  Catholic  that 
France  is  Catholic;   and  the  unbelief  is  of  a  species  which 
scorns  Protestants  far  more  than  it  does  Catholics.     French 
infidels,  if  converted,  would  never  become  Protestants.     In 
fact,  the  most  remarkable  genius  to  which  modern  France  has 
given  birth,  Auguste  Comte,  acknowledges  that  Catholicism  is 
the    only  creed  which  can   contend    on    anything  like   equal 
terms  with  Positivism;  whereas   Protestantism,   as   a  merely 
destructive  system,  possesses  no  true  vitality,  and  must  perish 
so   soon   as  it  has    fulfilled   its   task    of  destroying — a  task 
infiuitely  lower  in  kind  and  in  results  than  that  of  building  up." 
We  have  quoted  this  passage  because  we  think  it  true  with  one 
exception — an  exception  which  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  writer's  views,  viz.,  that  Ritualism  is  evidently  merely  a 
transitory  form ;  and  the  real  effect  of  the  state  of  things  which 
the  author  sees  can  hardly  fail  to  be  that,  although  England 


*  This  is  not  true  of  France,  but  only  of  a  certain  limited  circle  extending 
some  thirty  or  forty  leagues  round  Paris.  However,  that  part  of  France  is  so 
influential  that  the  writer's  argument  to  a  great  degree  holds  good,  despite  of 
this  inaccuracy. 
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may  not  be,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  Catholic,  the  time 
seems  rapidly  coming  when  those  of  our  countrymen  who  have 
any  religion  at  all  will  be  Catholics,  and  then  the  country  will 
be,  in  the  sense  she  describes,  a  Catholic  country.  To  this 
happy  result  we  firmly  believe  the  spread  of  Ritualism  to  be 
one  important  step. 

"We  are  not  surprised  that  Catholics  should  feel  tempted 
to  something  of  indignation  when  they  read  the  writings  of 
the  new  school.  We  cannot  help  sharing  this  feeling.  It 
is  provoking  to  find  members  of  a  sect  so  evidently  Pro- 
testant as  the  Established  Church  quietly  using  concern- 
ing themselves  and  their  fellows  all  the  language  of 
Catholics  • — when  a  well-to-do  rector  who  a  few  years  back 
would  have  been  inclined  to  laugh  if  any  one  had  told  him 
he  was  a  priest,  tells  us  with  a  grave  face  that  he  cannot 
come  to  breakfast  because  he  is  going  "  to  say  his  Mass  " 
at  a  funeral  a  little  later ; — when  a  gentleman  like  Mr.  Lyne,* 
who  even  in  the  Protestant  communion  is  only  a  "  deacon," 
tells  us  that  he  is  (save  the  mark  !)  a  Benedictine  Abbot,  and 
professes  to  excommunicate  the  members  of  his  community  ; 
— when  a  gentleman  like  Mr.  Bennett,  who  himself  practises 
a  whole  system  of  worship  which  (so  far  as  it  is  at  all  like 
Catholic  worship)  has  been  kept  up  in  what  he  calls  the 
Roman  Church  for  eighteen  hundred  years — and  for  the  last 
three,  in  spite  of  perpetual  persecution  as  well  as  protest  from 
the  very  body  which  Mr.  Bennett  represents, — when  such  a 
man,  under  such  circumstances,  instead  of  falling  down  to  sue 
for  pardon,  imitates  as  closely  as  he  can  the  very  practices 
which  his  sect  has  so  long  reviled  and  persecuted  and  then 
modestly  tells  us,  "  My  private  opinion  is  that  [the  Church  of 
Rome  has  fallen  from  itself,  and  from  its  ancient  integrity, 
and  from  the  Apostolic  Churches,]  by  making  confession 
compulsory."  Moreover,  since  Catholics  are  after  all  only 
men,  it  is  naturally  provoking  to  a  man  who  has  compara- 
tively a  hard  struggle  in  life,  only  because  his  family  has 
been  impoverished  and  shut  out  of  all  careers  for  some  three 

*  This  is  the  gentleman  who  is  represented  in  the  "  Comedy  of  Con- 
vocation "  as  expressing  his  regret  that  he  was  interrupted  just  as  he  was 
oil  the  point  of  asking  Cardinal  Barnabo  several  important  questions, — 
"  Whether  there  was  any  Catholic  precedent  by  which  an  individual  might 
appoint  himself  Superior  of  a  religious  order  of  his  own  creation  without 
having  made  any  previous  noviciate  ?  Whether,  if  his  Bishop  was  an  ignorant 
heretic,  he  might  treat  his  foolish  opposition  with  contempt  ?  Whether,  in 
case  of  necessity,  he  might  teach  his  church,  supposing  his  church  to  be  in- 
capable of  teaching  him  ?  Whether,  if  he  should  be  excommunicated  by  all 
his  monks,  and  should  excommunicate  them  all  in  return,  it  was  his  duty  or 
theirs  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  monastery  Whether 
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mturies,  by  penal  laws  passed  by  the  influence  of  Anglican 
relates,  and  the  repeal  of  which  those  Prelates  opposed  as 
tampering  with    Anti- Christ;     and    who,  even    now   that 
tose  laws  are  repealed,  finds  himself  met  everywhere  by  a 
rstem  of  social  persecution  almost  more   hard  to  bear,  and 
rhich  is  carefully  maintained  by  the  Anglican  prelates  and 
lergy    of  to-day — or,    again,   to    a  man  who    was    once   an 
Anglican,    and   has    deliberately    subjected   himself   and   his 
family  to  poverty  and  social  exclusion,  only  that  he  might  be 
Catholic — to  either  of  such  men  it  is  naturally  a  little  pro- 
voking to  be  told  by  a  smug,  well-to-do  young  man  who  has 
•isen  and  is  rising  in  a  gainful  profession,  that  he  and  those 
whose  place  he  stands  have  been  the  true  Catholics  all  the 
ime.     Nature  naturally  rebels  at  such  things  as  these.     But, 
this    movement    is    on    the  whole  working  round  for  the 
Ivation  of  souls  and  the  glory  of  God,  grace  may  well  lead 
us  to  bear  much  more  than  these  petty  insults  and  provoca- 
tions.    And  that  such  really  is  the  case  we  cannot  doubt.     It 
is  a  great  gain  that  thousands  confess  truths  revealed  by  God 
rhich  they  once  blasphemed  and  ridiculed.     And,  more  than 
lis,  it  is  a  gain  still  greater  that  by  degrees  the  prejudices 
/inch  have  so  long  veiled   the  minds  of   Englishmen  of  all 
sses  in  Egyptian  darkness,   and  made  it  morally  impos- 
sible   for    them    to    see    the    brightness    and    glory   of   the 
Catholic  Church,  have  already  been  removed  from  the  hearts 
of  thousands.     An   ordinary  Englishman,   thirty   years    ago, 
really  and  truly  believed  all  the  monstrous,  almost  unimagin- 
able horrors  which  have  been  handed  down  by  a  Protestant 
tradition  to  the  dishonour  of  the  Church.     Such  a  man  was, 
humanly   speaking,   as    little    likely    ever   even  to    think    of 
becoming  a  Catholic,  as  to  think  of  becoming  a  Mahometan 
or  an  Hindhu.     He  never  thought  of  looking  into  a  Catholic 
Church  or  of  opening  a  Catholic  book.     How  utterly  he  was 
in  darkness  as  to  what  it  all  meant  we  may  imagine,  when 
such  a  man  as  Dr.  Newman  records  that    as   late  as  1833, 
when  he  had  been  for    some    years    a    clergyman,   and  had 
•already   written  his  learned  work  on  the  Arians,  he  "  knew 
nothing  of  the  Presence  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament"  in  the 
Catholic    churches     into     which     he      accidentally     strayed 
while  waiting  at  Palermo  for  a  passage  to  England.    Instead 
of   this  totally  ignorant  generation  sincerely  believing  that 
all  the  points  in  which  the  "  Roman  Church "  differed  from 
their  own  were  "  pagan  superstitions  "  and  "  abominations/' 
the  Ritualists  are  giving  us  a  generation,  thousands  of  which 
will  have  been  trained  from  their  childhood  to  believe  that 
all  the   distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Catholic   Church  against 
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which  Protestants  have  for  centuries  been  blaspheming,  are 
living  and  life-giving  truths, —  the  Real  Presence — the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass — confession  and  absolution — the  religious  life  and 
vows — the  invocation  of  the  Saints.  All  these  things, 
which  the  last  generation  believed  to  be  worse  than  paganism, 
they  know  to  be  truth  and  life.  Can  any  man  doubt  that  this 
change  has  relieved  the  task  of  the  Church  in  England  of  half 
its  difficulty  ?  Astronomers  tell  us  that  those  strange  visitors 
of  our  system,  the  meteoric  stones,  have  been  revolving  in 
space  probably  for  ages,  until  some  chance  has  brought  them 
so  near  the  earth  that  they  have  for  the  first  time  felt  the 
power  of  its  attraction.  Have  not  multitudes  of  souls  been 
brought  by  this  movement  from  far-distant  wanderings  in 
regions  of  darkness  and  cold,  to  a  position,  as  yet  indeed 
outside  the  Church,  but  yet  sufficiently  near  to  her  to  ensure 
their  feeling  her  attraction  ?  Does  not  each  one  of  us  know 
in  his  own  experience  many  cases  in  which  that  attraction  has 
prevailed  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  another  and  deeper  feeling  which,  in 
many  a  loving  heart,  turns  to  bitterness  what  would  be  the 
joy  with  which  it  would  watch  this  movement ; — it  is  the 
feeling  that  dear  friends  for  whose  conversion  to  the  one  Church 
we  would  give  our  very  heart's  blood,  are  held  back,  and 
perhaps  may  be  held  back  even  to  the  last,  by  their  belief  in 
a  sham.  That  so  it  is  in  one  and  another  instance  cannot  be 
denied.  Nor  do  we  see  how  this  complaint  is  to  be  answered, 
except  so  far  as  it  is  an  answer  to  say,  Wait,  and  hope,  and 
pray.  How  many  now  safe  in  the  Church  on  earth,  or  already 
passed  from  it  to  the  Church  beyond  the  veil,  were  once  en- 
tangled, as  it  seemed,  beyond  all  hope  of  being  extricated,  in 
the  same  or  similar  shams.  The  time  came — they  themselves 
in  many  cases  knew  not  how  or  why — when  the  Lord  of  Light 
was  pleased  to  shine  upon  their  darkness.  The  time  and  the 
means  He  best  knows. 

One  fear  which  we  well  know  harasses  many  Catholics  is, 
we  are  firmly  convinced,  a  delusion — the  fear  that  those  who 
have  come  so  near  to  the  Church,  and  who  seem  to  us  to  have* 
come  as  near  as  they  can  without  the  sacrifice  of  "  all  that  they 
have/'  cannot  possibly  be  sincere  in  professing,  that  they  are 
willing  and  ready  to  take  the  last  step  if  they  could  see  it  to  be 
the  will  of  God.  God  only  can  judge  the  hearts  of  individuals. 
Cases  we  know  there  have  been,  years  ago,  of  men  who  have 
clearly  seen  that  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  they  should,  at 
vast  earthly  sacrifices,  seek  union  with  Him  through  the  one 
true  Church,  and  who  have  not  forced  themselves  to  make  the 
sacrifice.  Some  even  of  these,  so  great  is  the  long-suffering 
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of  God,  after  long  waiting,  and  after  seeming  to  have 
silenced  the  voice  of  conscience,  which  they  had  refused  to 
"lear,  have  at  last  heard  and  obeyed  it.  Others  (and  we  fear 
this  is  the  more  common  case)  have  lost  all  desire  to  be 

Catholics,  losing  with  it  in  some  cases  all  belief  in  revealed 
bruth,  in  others  all  religious  earnestness.  We  doubt  not  that 

lere    are    others,  whose    moral   probation,  whether    or  not 

ley   will  obey  the  known   will   of  God,   is  at  this  moment 

^oing  on,  and  whose  future  in  this  world  and  the  world 
come  is  at  this  moment  trembling  in  the  balance, 
solemn  is  this  world  in  which  we  live  so  thought- 
lessly. Neither,  again,  can  we  doubt  that  there  may  be 
)thers  who,  though  they  have  not  consciously  rejected  what 
they  knew  to  be  a  heavenly  call,  are  really  responsible  for  an 
ignorance  which  has  been  the  result  of  their  own  neglect  and 

Distance  of  grace.  The  conviction  that  there  are  such  cases, 
and  that  we  are  no  judges  of  their  number,  forbids  us  to  form 
any  decision  of  the  state  of  individuals.  But  we  cannot  read 
their  writings,  and,  much  more,  we  cannot  hear  what  we  do 
)f  their  lives,  without  being  convinced  that  as  a  class  these 

ten  are  really  feeling  and  groping,  although  in  much  dark- 
less,  yet  in  the  main  with  a  single  eye,  after  their  God  and 
"  iviour. 
To  this  consideration  of  their  lives  we  attach  much  impqrt- 

ice.      An  easy  theoretical  Anglo-Catholicism,  defended  with 

igenious  arguments  by  men  who  show  no  inclination  to 
sacrifice  anything  for  it,  seems  to  us  worth  very  little  indeed. 
But  that  there  is  widely  prevalent  in  the  modern  school  a 
temper  far  removed  from  this,  would  seem  to  be  demon- 
strated, if  by  nothing  else,  at  least  by  missions  such  as 
that  of  S.  George's-in-the-East,  worked  by  Protestant  clergy- 
men and  the  sisterhoods  of  Protestant  ladies.  Works  like 
these  may  have  done  harm  in  individual  cases,  by  satisfying, 
it  least  for  a  time,  hearts  which,  if  the  Establishment  were 
visibly  what  it  was  thirty  years  since,  would  before  now  have 
discovered  that  their  true  home  is  in  the  one  Church  ;  but 
we  know  that  any  really  good  work  must  be  of  God,  not  of 

len  j  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  such  works  as  these — under- 
taken for  His  sake — must  bring  down  His  blessing  upon 

lose  who  labour  in  them,  and  upon  many  others. 
One  unpleasant  symptom  which  has  perhaps  disgusted 
some  of  our  readers  with  the  whole  movement,  is  the  extreme 
bitterness  shown  by  many  of  the  Ritualists  against  converts 
bo  the  Church.  Probably  there  are  none  of  us  who  have  not 
)bserved  this.  It  is  very  wrong,  but  it  is  a  natural  feeling 
for  which  great  allowance  should  be  made.  We  must  not  forget 
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that  the  one  fatal  symptom  of  the  movement  is  that  one  by 
one  its  best  and  most  earnest  disciples  leave  it  for  the  Church. 
Those  who  stay  behind,  believing  that  it  is  the  position  which 
God  has  appointed  for  English  people,  are  naturally  more 
sore  with  those  who  thus  desert  them  than  with  any  other 
class  of  people  on  earth.  It  is  the  one  thing  they  cannot  bear, 
and  hence  converts  are  the  one  class  of  men  of  whom  they 
cannot  think  or  speak  with  common  fairness.  We  need  not  say 
that  this  is  far  more  necessarily  the  case  with  those  who  feel  that 
they  ought  themselves  to  have  submitted  to  the  Church,  but 
who  have  not  had  courage  to  follow  their  conscience.  We 
can  say,  on  personal  knowledge,  that  some  of  the  most  cruel 
acts  of  persecution  against  poor  persons  who  have  become 
Catholics  have  been  instigated  and  committed  by  men  of 
whom  we  personally  know  that  they  were  not  long  before  on 
the  very  point  of  conversion,  and  of  whom  we  felt  it  more 
difficult  to  hope  that  they  were  following  their  conscience  than 
in  almost  any  other  case.  This  of  course  is  natural.  We  are 
sorry  to  see,  however,  that  all  the  Ritualist  writers  whom  we 
have  read  are  so  far  led  away  by  this  feeling  as  to  assume 
that  every  convert  has  left  the  Church  of  England  from  tf  im- 
patience/' from  being  unable  to  wait,  from  not  seeing  that 
the  victory  would  ultimately  be  on  the  side  of  truth,  &c.  Wre 
see  with  real  regret  that  even  John  Keble,  loving  as  is  his 
general  tone,  allows  himself  to  insinuate  something  of  this 
kind.  The  writer  of  the  autobiography  which  we  have  quoted 
assumes  it  still  more  positively.  Mr.  Bennett  ("  Church  and 
the  World  ")  says  of  Dr.  Newman  that  he  ' l  fled  too  hurriedly 
to  a  new  communion,"  and  of  the  converts  in  general  that  they 
"  abandoned  their  allegiance  and  fled,  some  for  one  reason  and 
some  for  another,  and  were  even  as  hirelings,  because  they 
cared  not  for  the  sheep." 

This  is  merely  an  unfounded  and  gratuitous  imputation  of 
motives.  If  the  converts  had  acted  on  the  motives  which 
these  writers  attribute  to  them,  they  would,  no  doubt,  have 
sinned  grievously.  A  man  who  quits  the  communion  in  which 
the  providence  of  God  has  allowed  him  to  be  born  from  mere 
personal  pique  or  disappointment,  certainly  does  wrong — 
much  more  wrong  if  on  such  grounds  he  abandons  the  cure  of 
souls  when  he  has  undertaken  it.  Such  resolves  can  be 
defended  only  on  one  ground,  namely,  that  the  man  is  seriously 
convinced,  after  much  examination,  study,  and  prayer,  that  it 
is  the  will  of  God  that  he  should  change  to  another  religion, 
and  that  if  he  does  not  obey  that  known  will  he  will  be  guilty 
of  grievous  sin.  When  a  man  is  deliberately  convinced  of 
this,  how  can  he  refuse  to  move  ?  Mr.  Bennett  gives,  in  page  6 
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of  his  essay,  the  names  of  eight  converts,  all  clergymen,  to 
whom  he  applies  this  censure.  We  undertake  to  say  that,  if 
space  allowed  it,  we  could  show  that  every  one  of  these  eight 
has  solemnly  and  deliberately  declared  that  this,  and  this 
alone,  was  the  ground  of  his  conversion.  Mr.  Bennett  may 
think  they  were  mistaken ;  but  that  no  more  justifies  him  in 
imputing  to  them  motives  which  they  solemnly  repudiate,  than 
they  would  be  justified  in  imputing  to  him  unworthy  motives 
for  remaining  in  the  Established  Church.  To  say  nothing  of 
those  who  still  survive,  what  right  has  Mr.  Bennett  to  set 
aside  the  touching  declaration  of  the  late  Archdeacon  Robert 
Wilberfbrce  as  to  his  reasons  for  quitting  the  Church  of 
England  ?  So  far  from  leaving  it  in  despair,  the  writer  of 
these  pages  can  testify  that  he,  some  time  before,  expressed 
the  strongest  conviction  that  the  opposition  then  raging  would 
pass  away,  if  only  men's  own  consciences  allowed  them  to  retain 
their  positions.  He  left  the  Church  of  England,  not  because 
he  feared  any  persecution  or  opposition,  but  solely  because 
his  conscience  would  no  longer  permit  him  to  remain  in  it ; 
because,  after  having  taken  every  means,  natural  and  super- 
natural, for  ascertaining  the  truth,  he  was  deliberately  and  per- 
manently convinced  that  the  authority  of  the  Pope  is  from  God, 
and  because  his  position  in  the  Church  of  England  implied  the 
rejection  of  it.  The  intellectual  grounds  of  this  conviction  he 
stated  and  explained  in  a  learned  book  on  "  Church  authority  "; 
and  in  announcing  his  practical  resolution,  he  said,  "  Whether  I 
was  right  ...  I  leave  to  the  reader's  judgment.  I  can  only 
say  that  my  resolution  was  not  taken  without  counting  the 
cost.  For  if  these  pages  should  find  their  way  into  any  fair 
parsonage  where  everything  within  and  without  speaks  of 
comfort  and  peace, — where  sympathizing  neighbours  present 
an  object  to  the  affections,  and  the  bell  from  an  adjoining 
ancient  tower  invites  the  inmates,  morning  and  evening,  to 
consecrate  each  successive  day  to  God's  service;  and  if  the 
reader's  thoughts  suggest  to  him  that  it  is  impossible  to  un- 
loose ties  so  binding,  or  to  transplant  himself  from  his  ancient 
seat  when  he  is  too  old  to  take  root  in  a  new  soil,  let  him  be 
assured  that  such  also  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  writer. 
It  is  at  such  times  that  the  promises  of  Scripture  come  home 
to  the  heart  with  a  freshness  which  eighteen  centuries  have 
not  diminished  :  '  There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or 
brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children, 
or  lands,  for  my  sake  and  the  Gospel's,  but  he  shall  receive  an 
hundredfold  more  in  this  time,  houses,  and  brethren,  and 
sisters,  and  mothers,  and  children,  and  lands,  with  persecu- 
tions, and  in  the  world  to  come  eternal  life.'  "  That  down  to 
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Feb.  3rd,  1857,  lie  was,  day  by  day,  more  and  more  confidently 
assured  that  his  practical  trust  on  this  promise  had  not  been 
mistaken,  we  well  know.  For  any  further  proof  of  the  wisdom 
of  his  choice  we  may  well  await  that  Day  when  all  secrets  shall 
be  revealed,  a/xrjv  vat  tp\ov  Kvpis  ' 


AET.  VI.— S.  THOMAS  OF  CANTERBURY. 

The  Life  and  Martyrdom  of  S.  Thomas  a  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  Legate  of  the  Holy  See.  By  JOHN  MORRIS,  Canon  of  Northampton. 

History  of  the  Contest  between  Thomas  a  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  Henry  II.,  King  of  England.  By  the  late  Rev.  R.  H.  FROUDE, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

IN  a  previous  article  on  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  in  the  last 
number  of  the  DUBLIN  REVIEW,  we  left  him  having  just 
escaped  the  snares  of  King  Henry  and  reached  the  shores  of 
France,  in  October,  1164,  at  which  period  we  resume  our 
narrative. 

The  great  highway  of  the  Cross  was  now  full  before  our 
Saint.  Stripped  of  all  his  earthly  possessions,  disgraced  and 
degraded,  so  far  as  he  could  do  it,  by  the  very  man  to  whose 
service  he  had  given  the  best  years  of  his  life  and  strength, 
he  was  driven  forth  to  wander  an  exile  in  a  foreign  land. 
This  was  in  itself  hardship  enough :  for  S.  Thomas  was  not 
a  Norman  noble,  but  a  complete  Englishman  in  his  feelings 
at  least ;  and  the  constant  yearnings  he  had  after  his  native 
country,  notwithstanding  the  kind  hospitality  of  the  French, 
formed  one  of  the  bitterest  drops  in  the  chalice  of  suffering 
which  awaited  him. 

King  Henry  heard  of  his  victim's  escape  with  anger  too 
deep  for  utterance.  When  he  could  express  himself  he  said, 
"  We  have  not  yet  done  with  him."  He  then  selected  a  body 
of  bishops  and  nobles  to  repair  to  the  Pope  to  make  the 
appeal  promised  on  the  part  of  the  former  against  S.  Thomas. 
Of  course  all  the  Saint's  bitterest  opponents  were  selected, 
and  amongst  them  Gilbert  of  London.  The  King  also  wrote 
letters  to  the  King  of  France  and  the  Earl  of  Flanders, 
begging  them  not  to  receive  into  their  dominions  a  traitor 
whom  he  called  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Both  the  Archbishop's  party  and  the  King's  were  bound  to 
Sens,  where  the  Pope  then  was;  and  S.  Thomas  having  found 
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sh  danger  from  Henry 's  machinations  with  the  Earl  of 
Flanders,  in  the  territories  of  that  prince,  had  proceeded  to 
Soissons,  where  he  was  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  France. 
There  he  remained  while  Herbert  and  another  of  his  suite  were 
sent  on  to  the  Pope,  waiting  on  the  King  of  France  on  their  road. 
Pope  Alexander  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  city  of  Sens 
in  consequence  of  the  struggle  which  was  going  on  between 
him  and  the  antipope,  a  contest  of  which  Henry  did  not  fail 
to  make  good  use  in  his  battle  with  S.  Thomas. 

Such  was  the  history  of  persecution,  trial,  and  suffering 
which  Herbert  and  his  companion  on  their  arrival  at  Sens 
had  to  relate  to  the  Holy  Father  of  their  Archbishop,  that 
the  Pope  said,  weeping,  "  Your  Lord  is  yet  alive,  you  tell  me  ; 
he  can  then  while  still  in  the  flesh  claim  the  privilege  of 
martyrdom.-" 

If  we  wanted  proof  of  the  heroic  tenderness  of  our  Saint, 
that  "  liquefaction  of  the  heart,"  as  some  one  expresses  it  in 
speaking  of  the  Cure  d'Ars,  possessed  by  the  Saints,  we 
should  find  it  in  S.  Thomas's  deep  feeling  and  affection  for 
his  friends  and  those  who  walked  with  him  in  the  steep 
and  rugged  road  of  the  Cross ;  for  whom  throughout  his 
wanderings  and  exile  he  was  always  feeling  more  than  for 
himself,  and  whose  privations  and  sufferings  on  his  account 
went  near  to  break  a  spirit  which  seemed  to  rise  indomit- 
able above  its  own  sharpest  afflictions.  And  the  attach- 
ment to  him  of  Herbert  his  chaplain,  John  of  Salisbury 
his  friend,  and  the  Prior  of  Merton  his  former  tutor,  and 
indeed  of  all  those  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  in  the 
more  intimate  relations  of  life,  was  unbounded  and  enthu- 
siastic. 

The  bishops  and  King's  messengers  made  their  appearance 
at  Sens  about  the  same  time  as  the  friends  of  the  Archbishop  ; 
and  both  on  this  and  every  succeeding  occasion  in  the  negotia- 
tions betwen  the  contending  parties,  the  bishops  spared  no 
pains  to  misrepresent  the  conduct  of  the  Archbishop  to  the 
Koman  authorities.  He  was,  they  said,  hasty,  overbearing, 
intolerant,  and  obstinate ;  or,  as  the  Bishop  of  London  ex- 
pressed it  on  a  later  occasion,  "  he  strikes  before  he  threatens, 
suspends  and  excommunicates  before  he  admonishes."  While 
on  the  other  hand  they  spoke  of  our  fierce  and  absolute 
Plantagenet,  as  if  he  were  a  meek,  gentle,  much-injured  mon- 
arch, only  seeking  his  own  rights  and  the  good  government 
of  his  kingdom.  But  Gilbert  Foliot  could  not  keep  charity 
in  speaking  of  his  rival,  so  that  on  one  occasion  the  Pope 
called  out  to  him  to  "  spare."  The  Bishop  misunderstanding 
him  said,  ( '  Shall  I  spare  him,  my  Lord  ?  "  "  Brother  "  said 
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the  Holy  Father,  "  I  said  not  spare  him,  but  thyself;"  on  which 
Foliot  held  his  tongue  with  confusion. 

The  Pope,  however,  was  aware  of  the  real  characters  of  the 
persons  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  in  this  great  controversy ; 
as  is  clearly  shown  in  a  letter  written  by  him  to  this  very 
Gilbert  Foliot,  about  the  end  of  1165  or  early  in  1166. 

Hereby,  then,  we  warn  and  charge  you  to  choose  an  early  opportunity, 
such  as  your  intimacy  with  his  Majesty  the  King  of  England  will  doubtless 
afford  you,  of  laying  before  his  Majesty  the  heinous  nature  of  his  conduct. 
You  are  to  bid  him  discontinue  the  practice  in  which  he  has  hitherto  per- 
sisted, of  confusing  secular  and  ecclesiastical  causes,  so  that  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  may  henceforth  be  arranged  by  churchmen,  and  none  but  matters 
strictly  civil  be  brought  before  his  Majesty's  judges.  Moreover,  he  is  forth- 
with to  receive  our  venerable  brother  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  with  the 
honour  due  to  his  station,  and  to  reinstate  him,  together  with  his  fellow 

exiles,  in  their  former  rights  and  possessions Moreover,  you  yourself 

are  to  render  to  the  See  of  Canterbury  that  submission  which  is  due  from  you 
to  Christ,  inasmuch  as  the  things  of  Caesar  are  due  to  Caesar,  and  the  things 
of  God  to  God  * 

In  another  letter  to  the  same  person  the  Pope  seems  still 
more  fully  to  see  that  his  Lordship  of  London,  as  well  as  his 
patron,  were  to  be  distrusted. 

THE  POPE  TO  THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

Statements  are  frequently  made  to  us  respecting  you,  which  consist  ill 
with  your  monastic  character  and  exterior  deportment,  and  which,  if  sub- 
stantiated, must  shake  our  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  your  professions. 

It  is  not  gratitude,  nor  love,  nor  fear,  that  will  justify  you  in  the  neglect 
of  your  sacred  functions,  and  in  abandoning  the  cause  of  the  Church.  Rather 
ought  you  to  stand  forth  with  manly  constancy  as  its  firmest  pillar,  fearing 
God  and  not  man.  Remember  that  when  wicked  men  oppress  the  Church, 
the  truest  love  would  lead  you  not  merely  to  protest  against  them,  but  to 
raise  your  voice  unceasingly,  as  it  were  a  trumpet :  always  remembering  the 
prophet's  words,  "  Nisi  annunciaveritis  iniquo  iniquitatem  suam,  sanguinem 
ejus  de  manu  tua  requiram." 

Meantime  the  King  of  England  wrote  thus  to  his  friend,  on 
hearing  of  the  well-earned  spiritual  censures  with  which  the 
Primate  had  visited  his  rebellious  suffragan  : — 

THE  KING  TO  THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

I  have  heard  of  the  grievance  which  that  traitor  Thomas,  my  adversary, 
has  inflicted  on  you  and  other  dignitaries  of  my  realm  ;  nor  am  I  less  indig- 

*  Froude,  p.  110. 
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nant  at  this  outrage  in  your  case  than  if  he  had  vomited  out  his  poison 
against  myself.  Be  assured  that  I  shall  use  all  my  influence  with  his  Lord- 
ship the  Pope,  and  the  King  of  France,  and  all  my  friends  among  the 
Cardinals,  that  he  may  be  disabled  from  doing  ourself  and  our  realm  any 
further  injury.* 

The  Bishop  of  London  was  especially  pleasing  to  Henry 
from  his  envy  of  S.  Thomas,  which  had  led  him  from  the  first 
to  put  forward  certain  claims  which  he  contended  the  See  of 
London  had  over  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  :  London 
having  been,  he  said,  in  early  times,  before  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  the  chief  city  of  religious  worship.  Could 
he  have  prevailed  on  Rome  to  recognize  it  as  the  seat  of  the 
Primacy,  and  himself  in  consequence  as  Primate — and  he  really 
seems  to  have  had  hopes  of  this, — the  whole  quarrel  would  of 
course  have  come  to  an  end,  and  an  Archbishop  after  the 
King's  own  heart  would  have  succeeded  to  S.  Thomas. 

John  of  Salisbury  speaks  with  force,  joined  with  much  wit, 
on  this  subject,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Chapter  of  Canterbury 
he  writes  thus  : — 

It  is  a  boast  of  his  [the  Bishop  of  London]  that  London  was  in  former 
times  the  seat  of  the  Arch-flamen,  when  the  worship  of  Jupiter  prevailed. 
Perhaps,  as  he  is  so  wise  and  religious  a  person,  he  would  have  no  objection 
to  see  the  worship  of  Jupiter  brought  back  again  ;  and  if  he  cannot  be 
Archbishop,  he  may  at  any  rate  have  the  name  and  title  of  Arch-flamen.  He 
relies  on  a  prophecy  of  Merlin,  who,  under  some  impulse  I  know  not  what, 
foretold,  before  the  coming  of  S.  Augustine  into  England,  that  when  the 
dignity  of  London  should  be  transferred  to  Dover,  the  Christian  religion 
would  be  destroyed  and  restored  again.  However  the  disciple  of  Merlin, 
knowing  that  his  master  is  no  mighty  authority,  has  had  recourse,  they  say,  to 
stronger  arguments.  He  reckons  upon  the  power  of  the  prince,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Church  ;  upon  the  avarice  of  the  Roman  Court ;  upon  your  pusil- 
lanimity ;  upon  the  Archbishop's  poverty  and  his  own  wealth  ;  which  he  thinks 
will  make  him  prevail  in  his  vanity  against  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  God.f 

Foliot's  chief  strength  against  his  Primate,  however,  seems 
to  have  lain  with  the  King ;  for  most  of  the  other  bishops, 
though  weak  and  wavering  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  terrified 
from  their  duty  by  the  royal  threats,  would  not  on  the  whole 
depart  from  their  allegiance  to  the  See  of  Canterbury. 

It  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  the  Court  of  Rome  to  deal 
with  all  her  children  as  a  loving  mother,  whose  anxiety  is  not 
less,  nay  is  greater,  for  the  erring  members  of  her  family,  than 
for  those  of  whose  piety  and  goodness  she  is  sure.  Not  only 

*  Froude.  t  Froude,  p.  425. 
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was  King  Henry  her  child,  but  he  held  in  his  grasp  the  souls 
of  such  myriads  of  her  other  children,,  that  she  paused  ere  she 
struck  a  blow  which  might  place  him  and  herself  in  open 
variance.  Henry  took  all  the  advantage  of  this  hesitation 
which  could  be  taken  by  a  wily  and  cruel  foe,  to  force  S. 
Thomas  forward  into  a  concession  of  those  principles  for  which 
he  was  contending. 

S.  Thomas's  first  step  in  his  banishment  was  to  resign  his 
Archbishopric  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  as  fearing  that  his 
election  had  been  influenced  by  the  King's  wishes ;  but 
Alexander  at  once  restored  it  to  him,  declaring  that  his  con- 
duct had  proved  him  to  be  the  most  fit  person  for  that  office. 
He  then  retired  to  the  Cistercian  Monastery  of  Pontigni,  where, 
by  the  kindness  and  favour  of  the  King  of  France,  he  had  a 
safe  asylum.  And  while  in  this  retirement,  he  had  time  to 
reflect  on  the  sad  state  of  his  spouse,  the  Church  of  Canter- 
bury. Exiled,  ruined,  and  separated  from  her  as  he  was,  it 
must  have  added  no  little  to  his  cruel  trial  to  remember  that  he 
left  her  also  in  the  hands  of  his  bitterest  enemies,  the  de  Brocs, 
who  speedily  possessed  themselves  of  his  castle  of  Saltwode 
and  other  manors  belonging  to  him.  The  King  was  resolved 
that  his  victim  should  experience  the  fullest  effects  of  opposing 
his  will ;  and  with  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  made  use  of  his 
knowledge  of  his  former  favourite's  disposition,  to  invent  an 
appropriate  measure  of  persecution.  Well  did  King  Henry  know 
the  loving  and  tender  heart  of  his  former  Chancellor,  and  its 
deep  sympathies  for  those  in  distress;  and  rightly  did  he 
measure  the  heroic  and  unselfish  generosity,  to  which  it  would 
be  a  far  more  exquisite  torment  to  see  others  ruined  and  home- 
less on  his  account,  than  to  endure  those  miseries  himself. 
Putting  the  de  Brocs  at  the  head  of  this  noble  enterprise 
against  the  helpless  and  poor,  Henry  issued  a  sentence  of 
banishment  against  all  who  were  connected  with  the  Primate 
either  by  blood  or  friendship. 

Four  hundred  unhappy  exiles  were  sent  forth  from  their 
hearths.  The  sentence  went  out  on  Christmas- day,  as  if  this 
sad  band  should  be  headed  by  the  Prince  of  Exiles.  And 
as  the  crowd  of  his  friends  and  relatives,  and  even  all  who 
were  supposed  to  adhere  to  his  opinions,  were  driven  to  his 
place  of  banishment,  homeless,  destitute,  starving,  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  under  sickness,  weakness,  and  whatever  other  cir- 
cumstances could  add  to  the  terrors  of  such  a  fate,  S.  Thomas 
must  have  realized  to  the  full  that  interior  martyrdom"  which 
likens  the  soul  more  fully  to  its  Lord  than  even  a  violent 
death  for  His  sake. 

Often,  while  chancellor,  had  he  longed  for  quiet  and  retire- 
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ment  to  devote  himself  to  sacred  studies ;  and  the  duties  of 
Archbishop,  even,  had  not  permitted  him  leisure  to  fulfil  his 
desires  in  this  respect.  But  now,  in  the  deep  retirement  of 
Pontigni,  the  Saint  gave  full  vent  to  his  thirst  for  study  and 
prayer ;  to  which  he  joined  all  the  austerities  to  which  the  love 
of  his  vehement  spirit  urged  him,  burning  as  it  was  now  in 
the  purifying  fires  of  suffering.  He  tried  to  follow  all  the 
rigours  observed  by  the  severe  Cistercians  in  their  diet ;  and 
when  he  became  ill  from  this,  he  used  the  cold  stream  that 
flowed  past  the  monastery  as  an  instrument  of  mortification. 
But  these  bodily  penances,  severe  as  they  were,  were  but  the 
exterior  additions  to  the  great  interior  work,  the  shaping  of 
the  Image  of  the  Crucified  in  his  soul.  What  he  felt  at  the 
consideration  of  the  miserable  state  of  his  See  of  Canterbury, 
and  indeed  the  whole  Church  in  England,  in  bonds  for  his 
sake  and  under  a  cruel  oppressor,  may  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  some  of  his  letters  to  Henry,  when,  being 
invested  with  legatine  powers  by  the  Pope,  he  tried  to  make 
some  impression  on  the  hard  heart  of  his  former  friend.  The 
gentle,  yet  solemn,  warning  tone  of  these  letters  must  forcibly 
strike  the  reader. 

THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY  TO  THE  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

To  his  most  revered  Lord  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God  the  illustrious  King 
of  England,  Duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitain,  and  Count  of  Angers,  Thomas 
by  the  same  grace  the  humble  minister  of  the  Church  of  Canterbury,  health 
and  a  holy  life. 

I  entreat  you,  0  nay  lord,  to  bear  with  me  for  a  while,  that  by  the  grace  of 
God  I  may  disburden  my  conscience  to  the  benefit  of  your  soul.  I  am 
troubled  on  all  sides  ;  tribulation  and  anguish  have  found  me  out.  Whether 
I  speak  or  keep  silence,  evil  awaits  me  every  way.  If  I  am  silent,  woe  is  me, 
for  how  shall  I  escape  His  hands  who  saith  :  "  If  thou  speakest  not  to  warn 
the  wicked  from  his  way,  to  save  his  life,  his  blood  will  I  require  at  thy 
hand  ! "  If  I  speak  out,  then,  I  dread  the  wrath  of  my  lord.  Yet  it  is  safer 
to  face  the  wrath  of  man,  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God. 
Therefore,  trusting  in  His  mercy,  in  Whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of  kings,  and 
Who  turneth  them  severally  as  He  will,  now  that  I  have  broken  silence  I 
will  speak  on.  My  lord,  the  daughter  of  Sion  is  held  captive  in  thy  kingdom. 
The  Spouse  of  the  great  King  is  oppressed  by  her  enemies,  afflicted  by  those 
who  ought  most  to  honour  her,  and  especially  by  you.  0  remember  what 
great  things  God  has  done  for  you  ;  release  her,  reinstate  her  in  her  kingdom, 
and  take  away  the  reproach  from  your  generation. 

Trust  in  my  words,  my  beloved  lord  ;  God  is  a  judge  slow  to  anger  and  long- 
suffering,  but  an  avenger  most  terrible.  Hearken  to  me  and  amend  your 
ways,  lest  some  day  the  Almighty  gird  His  sword  upon  His  thigh  and  deliver 
His  Spouse  with  a  mighty  hand.  If  it  be  that  you  shall  hear  my  words, 
and  prove  yourself  from  this  day  forward  God's  faithful  soldier,  then  He  will 
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bless  you  greatly,  and  give  glory  to  your  sons  and  to  your  sons'  sons.  But  if 
not,  then  truly  I  dread  (may  God  avert  it  !)  that  the  sword  shall  not  depart 
from  thy  house  till  the  Most  High  has  made  clean  vengeance  for  His  people. 
Remember,  my  lord,  how  after  God  had  chosen  Solomon,  and  given  him 
wisdom  and  prosperity,  yet  because  he  turned  back  from  the  way  of  God, 
and  repented  not  in  due  time  of  his  iniquities,  therefore  was  his  kingdom  rent 
from  him  and  given  to  his  servant.  Whereas  David,  his  father,  obtained 
pardon  because  he  humbled  himself  at  once,  and  sought  it  from  the  Lord. 
May  my  lord  the  king  do  likewise. 

The  second  is  written  in  a  yet  more  intimate  and  affec- 
tionate tone  of  warning  and  rebuke. 

THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY  TO  THE  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

To  his  Lord  and  friend  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  England,  &c. 
Thomas,  by  the  same  grace,  the  humble  minister  of  the  Church  of  Canter- 
bury, his  own  once  after  the  flesh,  and  now  much  more  in  the  spirit,  may  he 
repent  and  amend  his  ways. 

Waiting  I  have  waited  for  the  day  when  God  should  turn  your  Majesty 
from  crooked  ways  and  evil  counsels  ;  silently  and  anxiously  have  I  waited 
for  the  tidings  of  my  son  and  lord  the  King  of  England,  who  was  once 
seduced  by  the  enemies  of  the  Church  ;  being  by  the  grace  of  God  restored 
to  it  in  abundant  humility,  and  though  I  wait  in  vain,  still  I  weary  not,  but 
pray  for  your  Majesty  day  by  day. 

Yet  now  am  I  straitened  above  measure,  for  a  spiritual  power  *  has  been 
assigned  to  me  by  the  same  God  under  Whom  you  hold  temporal  dominion, 
and  my  office  constrains  me  to  address  your  Majesty  in  a  manner  which,  as 
yet,  my  exile  has  prevented.  It  is  my  duty  to  exhort  your  Majesty,  nay,  to 
warn  and  rebuke  you,  lest  if  in  anything  you  have  done  amiss,  which  indeed 
you  have,  my  silence  may  endanger  my  own  soul.  Consider  then,  most 
mighty  prince,  that  the  royal  power  in  each  separate  realm  cannot  more 
justly  interfere  with  the  polity  of  Christ's  Universal  Church,  than  the  private 
rights  of  any  town  in  your  Majesty's  dominions  with  your  Majesty's  pre- 
rogative. The  most  ancient  usage  has  established,  that  in  causes  where  the 
priesthood  is  concerned  only  priests  should  pronounce  judgment.  The  great 
Emperor  Constantine  declined  to  interfere  in  such.  Indeed  all  history 
teaches  us  that  it  is  the  custom  of  Christian  princes  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  Church,  not  to  rule  over  it ;  the  authority  of  the  priesthood  being  so  much 
weightier  than  that  of  kings,  in  proportion  as  they  who  are  entrusted 
with  it  have  to  render  their  account  concerning  kings  themselves.  The 
Bishop's  sentence  has  before  now  sufficed  to  excommunicate  king  and  emperor 
too.  Pope  Innocent  excommunicated  the  Emperor  Arcadius  ;  S.  Ambrose 
the  great  Theodosius  ;  and  that,  too,  for  a  cause  which  the  other  clergy 
deemed  a  light  one.  Yet  he  earned  absolution  by  a  notable  penance.  King 

*  S.  Thomas  here  refers  to  the  office  of  Legate  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  Pope,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently. 
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)owed  before  the  prophet  Nathan,  and  obtained  pardon.  Be  con- 
verted, then,  my  beloved  son,  my  royal  master,  and  follow  the  man  after 
God's  own  heart.— (Froude,  pp.  139,  140,  141.) 

These  letters  to  one  who  had  been  to  S.  Thomas,  indeed,  as 
he  called  him,  "  his  beloved  son  and  royal  master,"  and  had 
become  his  most  bitter  opponent,  evince  the  cruel  anxieties 
from  which  our  Saint  suffered ;  and  the  imploring  tone  of  a 
betrayed  and  injured  friend,  joined  with  the  dignified  rebuke 
of  the  servant  and  priest  of  God  to  his  spiritual  and  temporal 
lord,  is  very  touching. 

S.  Thomas,  however,  continued  to  employ  his  exile  in  deep 
communication  with  his  God,  and  perfecting  his  soul  and  pre- 
paring it  for  that  bloody  crown  which  it  pleased  his  Lord  to 
forewarn  him  was  awaiting  him. 

One  day  while  he  was  praying  before  the  altar  of  S.  Stephen, 
after  having  said  Mass,  he  heard  a  voice  calling  him  twice  by 
his  name,  "Thomas!  Thomas!"  "Who  art  Thou,  Lord?" 
the  Saint  asked ;  and  the  Lord  replied,  "  I  am  Jesus  Christ, 
thy  Lord  and  Brother;  My  Church  shall  be  glorified  in  thy 
blood,  and  thou  shalt  be  glorified  in  Me."  The  Abbot  of 
Pontigni,  who  was  waiting  for  S.  Thomas,  heard  the  words; 
but  our  Saint  bound  him  to  secrecy  until  the  words  should 
be  fulfilled.  Our  Lord  also  sent  him  a  second  vision  in 
which  the  very  circumstances  of  his  martyrdom  were  por- 
trayed before  him  so  vividlv  that  he  seemed  overpowered 
with  sorrow  and  heaviness  after  it ;  yet  such  was  the  heaven- 
liness  of  this  spirit,  now  almost  purified  to  take  its  flight  to  the 
realms  of  peace,  that  when  he  was  questioned  on  the  subject, 
it  appeared  that  his  sorrow  and  care  was,  like  his  blessed 
Master's,  for  those  he  must  leave  behind  him  on  earth,  rather 
than  for  himself. 

"  But  what  has  a  man  who  eats  and  drinks  to  do  with  mar- 
tyrdom ?  "  asked  the  Abbot  of  the  monastery,  smiling,  of  our 
Saint,  in  whom  he  (who  was  a  stranger  just  come)  saw  but  a 
man  who  looked  to  him  like  others,  while  his  soul  was  hid 
with  Christ  in  God.  S.  Thomas  replied  in  deepest  humility, 
"  I  know  that  I  am  too  fond  of  worldly  pleasures,  but  the 
Lord  is  good,  Who  justifies  the  wicked,  and  He  has  deigned  to 
reveal  this  to  me,  who  am  all  unworthy." 

The  persecution  of  the  Saint  at  the  King's  hands  continued. 
The  monks  of  Pontigni  were  now  informed  that  if  they  conti- 
nued to  harbour  King  Henry's  enemy,  that  prince  would  drive 
all  their  order  out  of  his  dominions.  They  grieved  sorely  at 
having  to  part  with  their  holy  guest,  but  the  royal  threats 
were  peremptory,  and  they  had  no  courage  to  resist  them. 
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The  great  enemies  and  bitterest  persecutors  of  God's  saints 
become,  in  fact,  their  greatest  benefactors,  as  these  holy  ones 
are  the  first  to  feel;  and  the  meek  and  gentle  patience  of 
S.  Thomas  as  he  discussed  with  his  followers  where  they  could 
next  lay  their  homeless  heads,  and  his  playful  remarks  to  them 
under  this  new  suffering,  remind  us  of  S.  Elizabeth's  sweet 
and  heroic  bearing  when  she  was  driven  forth  homeless  by 
her  ruthless  brothers-in-law,  or  was  precipitated  into  the 
muddy  stream  by  a  former  object  of  her  charity.  And  when 
we  remember  the.  passionate  temperament,  high  spirit,  and 
vehement  disposition  of  S.  Thomas,  we  shall  see  the  more 
clearly  the  great  work  which  had  been  effected  in  his  soul  by 
the  grace  of  God.  And  then  came  temptations.  On  one 
occasion  when  they  met  during  this  long  exile,  the  King  said 
to  him,  "  0  why  do  you  not  do  my  will  ?  I  certainly  would 
put  everything  into  your  hands/'  Which  reminded  him,  he 
said,  of  the  passage  in  Scripture :  "  All  these  things  will  I 
give  thee  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me." 

How  many  even  good  people  would  have  thought  that  here 
was  perhaps  an  opportunity  of  reclaiming  the  King  from  his 
evil  ways,  regaining  the  old  power  the  Archbishop  had  over 
that  monarch,  and  thus  by  degrees  working  things  round  to 
the  ultimate  good  of  the  Church.  But  Saints  see  things  only 
from  one  point  of  view,  and  that  is  their  Lord's.  They  regard 
the  events  of  this  life  as  God  regards  them,  not  as  man. 
They  keep  God's  will  straight  before  them,  and  turn  neither 
to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  to  follow  the  sophistries  of 
human  prudence.  No  one  realized  more  fully  than  our  Saint 
all  that  he  renounced  to  fight  for  Christ.  "Little  should 
I  have  needed  their  patronage,"  says  he,  speaking  of 
his  enemies,  "if  I  had  chosen  to  forsake  the  Church  and 
yield  to  his  [the  King's]  wilfulness  myself.  I  might  have 
flourished  in  wealth  and  abundance  of  delicacies.  I  might 
have  been  feared,  courted,  honoured,  and  might  have 
provided  for  my  own  in  luxury  and  worldly  glory  as  I  pleased. 
But  because  God  called  me  to  the  government  of  His 
Church,  an  unworthy  sinner  as  I  was,  and  most  wretched 
though  flourishing  in  the  world's  goods  beyond  my  country- 
men, through  His  grace  preventing  and  assisting  me,  I  chose 
rather  to  be  an  outcast  from  the  palace,  to  be  exiled,  pro- 
scribed, and  to  finish  my  life  in  the  last  wretchedness  than  to 
sell  the  Church's  liberty  and  to  prefer  the  iniquitous  tradi- 
tions of  men  to  the  law  of  God."  Then,  as  it  were  in  a  spirit 
of  prophecy,  he  adds  :  "  For  myself  I  know  that  my  own  days 
are  few ;  and  that  unless  I  declare  to  the  wicked  man  his 
ways,  his  blood  will  shortly  be  required  at  my  hands,  by  One 
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)m  Whom  no  patronage  can  protect  me.  There  silver  and 
gold  will  be  profitless,  and  gifts,  that  blind  the  eyes  of  wise 
ones.  We  shall  soon  stand  all  of  us  before  the  tribunal  of 
Christ,  and  by  His  Majesty  and  terrible  judgment  I  conjure 
your  Holiness,  as  my  Father  and  Lord,  and  as  the  Supreme 
Judge  on  earth,  to  render  justice  to  His  Church  and  to  myself, 
against  those  who  seek  my  life  to  take  it  away/' 

The  King  of  France,  Louis  VII.,  whose  name  deserves  to  be 
gratefully  remembered  for  his  early  reverence  for  and  apprecia- 
tion of  so  great  a  Saint,  came  forward  on  this,  as  on  every 
other  occasion  in  his  power,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Arch- 
bishop. On  hearing  that  he  was  hunted  from  his  retreat  at 
Pontigni  by  his  cruel  persecutor,  he  expressed  his  surprise 
and  concern  at  the  event,  crying  out  to  those  near  him,  "  0 
Religion,  0  Religion,  where  art  thou?  Those  whom  we 
believed  dead  to  the  world  fear  its  threats,  and,  professing 
to  despise  the  things  that  perish,  for  their  sake  turn  back 
from  the  work  of  God,  which  they  had  taken  in  hand,  and 
drive  God's  Exile  from  them."  King  Louis  then  sent  him 
this  message  by  his  faithful  Herbert : — "  Salute  your  lord 
the  Archbishop,"  he  said,  "  and  promise  him  in  my  name 
that  though  the  world  and  those  who  are  dead  to  the 
world  desert  him,  I  will  not.  Let  him  tell  us  what  city  or 
castle,  or  other  place  of  our  dominions,  he  would  prefer,  and 
he  shall  find  it  prepared  for  him."  S.  Thomas  chose  the 
royal  Abbey  of  St.  Columba,  near  Sens,  where  he  remained 
as  the  guest  of  the  King  of  France  from  St.  Martin's  day, 
Nov.  llth,  1166,  until  his  exile  was  terminated  by  the  crown 
of  martyrdom. 

There  S.  Thomas,  still  pursuing  the  penitential  life  which 
he  had  laid  down  for  himself,  failed  not  to  continue  to  do 
battle  for  the  Church  and  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See.  "  By 
a  sentence  promulgated  with  more  than  usual  solemnity," 
says  Lingard,*  "  he  cut  off  from  the  society  of  the  Faithful 
such  of  the  royal  ministers  as  had  communicated  with  the 
antipope,  those  who  had  framed  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  and  all  who  had  invaded  the  property  of  the 
Church."  When  at  Vezelay,  on  his  road  to  Sens  from 
Pontigni,  S.  Thomas  had  celebrated  High  Mass  on  the 
festival  of  Pentecost ;  and  after  the  Gospel  he  preached  a 
forcible  sermon,  in  which,  with  deepest  emotion,  he  warned 
King  Henry  by  name  of  the  sentence  of  the  Church  hanging 
over  him.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  midst  of  the  King's 
reckless  audacity  and  contumacy,  he  had  still  faith  enough 

*  Lingard,  vol.  ii.  p.  230. 
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to  dread  this  sword  of  the  Church  above  all  things.  He 
therefore  sent  constant  letters  and  messengers  to  Pope 
Alexander,  endeavouring  at  once  to  undermine  the  Primate's 
character  at  Rome  and  to  induce  the  Pontiff  to  believe  that 
he  was  willing  to  come  to  an  arrangement  and  be  reconciled 
to  S.  Thomas ;  while  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  had  him- 
self been  punished  with  excommunication  by  S.  Thomas  for 
his  contumacy  and  disobedience,  continued  to  spare  no  pains 
to  traduce  his  Archbishop  in  the  same  quarter.  It  was  in 
the  hope  of  giving  a  little  time  to  accommodate  matters 
between  so  powerful  a  monarch  as  Henry  and  the  Primate 
of  his  dominions,  that  the  Pope  had  issued  the  letters  of 
legatine  suspension  for  S.  Thomas,  of  which  we  are  about 
to  speak.  For  the  cup  of  his  sufferings  was  not  yet  full,  and 
it  remained  that  they  should  come  upon  him  in  yet  greater 
force  than  heretofore,  from  that  quarter  where  his  strength 
lay,  and  to  which  his  devotion  and  loyalty  were  highest. 

The  course  held  by  Eome  and  the  Holy  Father,  who  now 
encouraged  him  and  then,  through  prudence  and  caution 
towards  Henry,  gave  certain  advantages  to  his  enemies,  tried 
the  Archbishop  to  the  very  soul. 

Alexander  had  appointed  S.  Thomas  legate  of  the  Holy  See  in 
England,  thereby  empowering  him  to  exercise  spiritual  cen- 
sures against  his  opponents.  The  latter  however  no  sooner  felt 
his  arm  lifted  against  them,  than  they  fled  to  Rome  with  fresh 
appeals  against  him ;  and  finally,  backed  by  the  constant  and 
powerful  support  and  threats  of  King  Henry,  they  obtained 
the  Archbishop's  temporary  suspension  from  his  office  of 
Legate. 

Perhaps  there  was  no  description  of  affliction  which  would 
have  wrung  the  heart  of  S.  Thomas  so  keenly,  as  the  suspen- 
sion from  his  legatine  powers  by  the  very  hand  of  that 
authority,  to  preserve  whose  rights  intact  he  was  suffering 
exile,  want,  and  all  the  worst  evils  of  this  life.  We  will  hear 
his  account  of  himself  and  his  sorrows  in  a  letter  he  wrote  on 
this  occasion  to  the  Pope. 

O  my  Father,  my  soul  is  in  bitterness ;  the  letters  in  which  your 
Holiness  was  pleased  to  suspend  me  have  made  myself  and  my  unhappy 
fellow-exiles  a  very  scorn  of  men,  and  outcast  of  the  people,  and  what 
grieves  me  worse,  have  delivered  up  God's  Church  to  the  will  of  its  enemies. 

Our  persecutor  had  held  out  sure  hopes  to  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  and  others 
of  the  French  nobility,  that  he  meant  to  make  peace  with  us.  But  his 
messengers  arrived  with  their  new  powers  from  your  Holiness,  and  all  was 
at  an  end.  What  could  our  friends  do  for  us  when  thus  repulsed  by  your 
Holiness's  act,  and  smitten  down  as  with  the  club  of  Hercules  ?  Would  that 
your  Holiness's  ear  could  hear  what  is  said  of  this  matter  by  the  bishops, 
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:>bles,  and  commons  of  both  realms  :  and  that  your  eye  could  see  the 
scandal  with  which  it  has  filled  the  French  court.  What  is  there  that  this  man 
may  not  now  look  for,  when,  through  agents  famous  only  for  their  crimes,  he 
has  circumvented  those  who  have  the  key  of  knowledge,  overthrown  the 
ministers  of  justice,  and  seared  the  majesty  of  the  Apostolic  See  ?  It  is  no 
longer  doubted  that  John  of  Oxford  deceived  your  Holiness,  and  with  im- 
punity ;  and,  surely,  to  be  deceived  once  in  such  a  matter  is  inconvenient ; 
nor  will  the  English  Church  quickly  recover  from  the  ill  effects  of  it, 
dissemble  as  it  may.  But  that  venerable  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  once  a 
runaway  monk,  for  his  merits  excommunicate,  who  dilapidates  and  pollutes 
the  Church  he  governs,  has,  with  his  fellow-envoys,  practised  a  far  worse 
deception.  For  lo  !  this  king,  whose  sole  hope  rests  on  the  chance  of  your 
Holiness's  death  or  mine,  has  obtained  the  very  thing  he  wishes, — a  fresh 
delay,  in  which  one  or  other  of  these  events  may  happen ; — God  avert 
them. 

But  your  Holiness  counsels  me  to  bear  with  patience  the  meanwhile.    .  .  . 

And  do  you  not  observe,  0  Father,  what  this  "  meanwhile  "  may  bring  about 
to  the  injury  of  the  Church  and  of  your  Holiness's  reputation  ?  "  Mean- 
while "  the  King  applies  to  his  own  purposes  the  revenues  of  the  vacant 
abbeys  and  bishoprics,  and  will  not  suffer  pastors  to  be  ordained  there. 
"Meanwhile,"  he  riots  in  uncontrolled  insolence  against  the  parishes, 
churches,  holy  places,  and  the  whole  sacred  order.  "  Meanwhile,"  he  and 
the  other  persecutors  of  the  Church  make  their  will  their  law.  "  Meanwhile," 
who  is  to  take  charge  of  the  sheep  of  Christ,  and  save  them  from  the  jaws  of 
wolves,  who  no  longer  prowl  around,  but  have  entered  the  fold  and  devour 
and  tear,  and  slay,  with  none  to  resist  them  ?  For  what  pastor  is  there  whose 
voice  you  have  not  silenced?  What  bishop  have  you  not  supended  in 
suspending  me ! 

This  act  of  your  Holiness's  is  alike  unexampled  and  unmerited,  and  will 
do  the  work  of  tyrants  in  other  days  as  well  as  yours.  Your  Holiness  has 
set  an  example  ready  to  their  hands  ;  and,  doubtless,  this  man  and  his  pos- 
terity, unless  your  Holiness  takes  steps  to  ordain  otherwise,  will  draw  it  into 
a  precedent.  He  and  his  nobles,  whatever  be  their  crime,  will  claim,  among 
the  privileges  cf  the  realm,  exemption  from  any  sentence  of  excommunication 
or  Interdict  till  authorized  by  the  Apostolic  See  ;  then,  in  time,  when  the 
evil  has  taken  root,  neither  will  the  Chief  Priest  of  Rome  himself  find  any 
in  the  whole  kingdom  to  take  part  with  him  against  the  King  and  his 
princes. 

Another  letter  to  the  Pope  on  the  same  subject  ends 
thus : — 

May  your  Holiness  fare  well  and  be  strong  ;  and  may  it  please  you  ere 
long  to  condescend  to  my  relief,  that  I,  whose  life  is  a  death,  may  at  least 
live.* 

In  a  letter  to  Conrad,  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  our  Saint 

*  Froude,  p.  360. 
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speaks  of  the  sharpness  of  tins  fresh  trial  of  the  suspension  of 
his  legatine  powers. 

At  present  the  King  of  England  is  causing  my  suspension  to  be  cried 
through  the  streets  of  both  kingdoms,  and  in  witness  of  my  overthrow,  is 
exhibiting  the  Apostolic  Letters  to  make  me  odious  and  wearisome  in  the 
sight  of  men.  He  boasts  that  the  term  granted  him  lasts  till  he  pleases 
to  receive  me  into  favour,  which,  if  he  is  allowed,  he  will  put  off  till  the 
Greek  Kalends,  i.e.  for  ever. 

It  was  on  the  9th  of  October,  1166,  that  the  Holy  Father 
had  appointed  S.  Thomas  his  Legate  over  England ;  and  in 
May,  1168,  these  powers  had  been  suspended  until  the  fol- 
lowing Lent,  when  they  were  to  be  restored  if  the  King  did 
not  come  to  terms  earlier. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak,  S. 
Thomas's  suspension  was  ended,  and  the  King  felt  that 
the  ecclesiastical  sword  was  again  in  his  opponent's 
hands,  and  hung  over  his  head  by  a  single  hair.  Let- 
ters actually  empowering  S.  Thomas  to  lay  Henry's 
kingdom  under  an  interdict  had  been  forwarded  to 
the  Saint  in  case  of  the  King's  persisting  longer  in  his 
refusal  to  submit  to  terms.  This  it  seems  to  have  been, 
and  a  design  to  get  S.  Thomas  once  more  into  his  power, 
and  no  real  desire  for  a  reconciliation  with  one  whom  h( 
had  come  to  regard  with  the  bitterest  hatred,  which  was 
the  cause  of  his  interview  and  pretended  reconciliation  witl 
the  Saint  at  Freitval.*  It  would  take  us  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  article,  already  longer  than  we  had  proposed, 
were  we  to  enter  into  the  interesting  accounts  of  these  inter- 
views between  Henry  and  his  exile,  or  the  struggles  of  the 
Archbishop  to  bring  those  of  his  suffragans  who  so  shame- 
fully and  unnaturally  opposed  him,  back  to  their  duty.  Roger 
de  Pont  1'Eveque,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishops  of 
London  and  Salisbury,  were  amongst  the  foremost  of  those 
who  tried  their  uttermost  to  ruin  the  Saint,  both  at  Rome 

*  That  Henry  had  some  sinister  design  in  this  last  conference  can 
hardly  be  doubted  by  those  who  read  the  account  of  it.  The  Archbishop's 
party  were  quite  surprised  at  this  sudden  desire  for  peace  on  the  part  of  a 
monarch  who  had  been  so  inexorable  for  nearly  seven  years,  and  plainly  the 
Archbishop  himself  was  filled  with  misgivings  after  the  interview  was  over. 
One  of  his  historians  tells  us  that  some  one  in  the  King's  interest  had  hinted 
to  Henry  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  keep  the  Archbishop  out  of  the  country, 
"  as  he  would  be  far  better  in  than  out."  But  first,  continues  the  historian, 
he  caused  his  son  to  be  crowned  with  despatch,  on  account  of  a  certain  result 
which  might  possibly  take  place  ;  so  that  if  a  crime  were  committed  the 
kingdom  could  not  be  punished  on  his  account,  seeing  that  he  would  no 
longer  be  king  of  it, 
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,nd  with  the  King,  and  who  rebelled  most  openly  against 
his  authority;  and  of  these  the  Bishop  of  London  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  most  prominent  throughout  the  whole  contest. 
The  coronation  of  the  young  Prince  Henry  by  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  at  the  King's  command,  had  put  the  finishing  stroke 
to  the  series  of  contumacious  acts  of  these  bishops,  whose 
whole  course  had  been  insult  and  disobedience  to  their 
spiritual  chief.  For  the  coronation  of  the  King  of  England 
was  one  of  the  undoubted  prerogatives  of  the  See  of  Canter- 
bury; and  when  S.  Thomas,  who  saw  what  was  about  to  happen, 

nt  letters  obtained  from  Rome,  forbidding  any  one  but  the 
rchbishop  of  Canterbury  to  perform  the  ceremony,  they 
were  utterly  disregarded  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  to  whom  they  were  delivered. 

It  was  now  six  long  weary  years  that  S.  Thomas  had  passed 
in  exile,  and  endured  in  addition  to  all  his  other  trials  that 
hope  long  deferred  which  maketh  the  heart  sick.  The  last 
interview  with  the  King  near  the  Castle  of  Freitval,  when 
King  Henry  made  a  show  of  reconciliation  and  restitution, 
decided  S.  Thomas  to  return  to  his  desolate  See  and  Church. 

Many  were  the  misgivings  of  the  Saint's  friends  at  his 
resolution  of  returning  into  the  power  of  a  king  who  had 
shown  himself  so  wily,  so  treacherous,  and  so  implacable  a 
foe.  None  of  them  believed  in  Henry's  seeming  reconcilia- 
tion, and  the  King  himself  still  refused  to  give  the  Saint  the 
kiss  of  peace  at  mass.  When  S.  Thomas  wrote  to  Rome  to 
inform  the  Pope  and  his  court  of  the  apparent  peace  of 
Freitval,  Cardinal  Albert  observed,  "  The  Ethiopian  does  not 
easily  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots."  The  Saint 
himself,  on  going  to  say  farewell  to  his  kind  friend  the  King  of 
France,  said,  "  We  are  going  to  England  to  play  at  heads." 
"  So  it  seems  to  me,"  replied  the  King;  and  then  he  urged  the 
Saint  never  to  trust  himself  in  King  Henry's  dominions  so 
long  as  that  prince  refused  to  give  him  the  kiss  of  peace. 
"  Remain,"  he  said,  "  and  as  long  as  King  Louis  lives,  the 
wine,  the  food,  and  the  wealth  of  France  shall  never  fail  you." 
But  S.  Thomas  knew  that  his  Master's  Will  was  otherwise, 
and  that  his  hour  was  at  hand.  He  replied,  with  tears,  to 
his  generous  friend,  "  God's  Will  be  done;  "  and  with  a  like 
emotion  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  France,  they  parted. 
To  the  Bishop  of  Paris  our  Saint  also  spoke  prophetically 
of  the  event  of  his  return.  "  I  am  going  to  England,"  he 
said,  "  to  die."  He  took  leave  of  King  Henry,  saying  that  his 
heart  warned  him  that  the  King  would  never  see  him  alive 
again. 

The  King's  intention  seems  to  have  been  clear  enough  to 
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his  ministers  and  to  the  barons  of  his  court.  From  the  varied 
evidence  on  the  subject,  it  seems  manifest  that  the  speech  of 
the  King,  which  caused  the  final  catastrophe,  was  rather  the 
expression  of  impatience  at  the  delay  of  those  who  knew  his 
wishes,  in  executing  them,  than  any  sudden  ebullition  of  anger 
which  conveyed  no  grave  intention,  as  some  historians  have 
intimated.  Reginald  de  Warenne  told  the  canons  of  the  South- 
wark  Chapter,  who  were  great  friends  of  his,  that  he  hoped 
they  would  pray  for  him,  for  that  he  had  great  need  of  it. 
Soon,  he  said,  something  would  be  done  in  England,  such 
as  had  never  before  been  heard  of,  but  that  it  was  against 
his  (De  Warenne' s)  will,  he  not  being  his  own  master. 

In  concluding  his  affairs,  to  return  to  his  diocese,  S.  Thomas 
wrote  two  letters,  one  to  the  Pope  and  another  to  the  King 
of  England.  In  the  former  he  employs  all  his  influence  with 
the  Holy  Father  to  induce  him  to  use  the  weapons  of  the 
Church  with  such  gentleness  and  forbearance  towards  her 
adversaries,  as  may  leave  no  plea  for  breaking  the  supposed 
peace.  "That  he  [the  Pope]  should  write  to  the  King, 
tenderly,  and  explain  how  that  the  Lord  hath  established  the 
Apostolical  See,  &c."  He  entreated  the  Holy  Father  that  the 
Bishop  of  London's  sedition — not  to  call  it  schism — might  be 
pardoned,  as  well  as  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury's,  and  the  ex- 
communication of  the  other  bishops  (excepting  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York)  left  to  his  (S.  Thomas's)  discretion  :  promising 
to  use  the  same  with  a  view  to  God's  honour  and  the  Pope's. 
In  all  which  we  see  how  beautifully  the  Saint  mingled  for- 
bearness,  tenderness,  and  compassion  towards  his  enemies 
with  his  ardent  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  and  honour 
of  God.* 

His  letter  to  the  King,  while  evincing  the  same  spirit, 
shows  what  real  grounds  he  had  for  mistrusting  that  deceitful 
and  treacherous  monarch,  f 

Christ,  the  Inspector  of  hearts,  knoweth  with  what  sincere  intentions  we 
made  peace  with  you,  trusting  to  a  like  good  faith  on  your  Highness's  part 
towards  ourselves.  For  what  less,  my  lord,  could  we  expect  after  those  ar- 
guments and  words  of  consolation  which  your  Highness's  benignity  addressed 
to  us  ?  Your  letters,  also,  to  our  lord  the  King,  your  son,  touching  the  resti- 


*  Note  from  Canon  Morris,  p.  294. — It  subsequently  transpired  that  one 
of  the  Serjeants  of  the  King's  court  had  with  his  own  hands  sealed  the  letters 
which  were  sent  to  England  to  command  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  ;  Nigel 
de  Sacville  having  written  them.  And  he  added  that  he  had  confessed  this 
to  an  English  bishop  and  asked  for  a  penance  ;  but  the  bishop  had  said, 
"  What  for  ?  You  did  your  lord's  command,"  and,  as  if  he  had  done  no  harm, 
enjoined  him  nothing.  t  Froude,  p.  525. 
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tution  to  us  and  ours  of  the  possessions  which  we  held  before  our  departure, 
what  other  profession  did  they  make  but  that  of  benevolence  and  peace  ? 
But  now,  more  to  your  own  dishonour  than  to  our  disadvantage  (God 
knoweth  how  sincerely  we  think  so),  manifestations  are  being  made  the 
very  opposite  of  sincerity  and  good  faith.  For  the  councillors  of  our  lord 
the  King,  your  son  (who  these  are,  and  how  far  they  are  to  be  trusted  is  for 
your  lordship  to  inquire),  have  now,  on  pretence  of  summoning  Randolph 
(de  Broc),  put  off  the  making  restitution.  The  Church,  your  honour,  and 
your  soul  must  suffer  from  such  proceedings,  unless  you  speedily  correct 
them.  Meantime,  the  said  Randolph  violently  outrages  the  property  of  the 
Church,  collects  our  stores  into  the  Castle  of  Saltwode,  and,  as  we  have  been 
informed  by  those  who  can  prove  it,  has  in  the  hearing  of  many  boasted 
that  we  shall  not  long  enjoy  our  peace,  "  for  that  before  we  have  eaten  a  loaf 
of  bread  in  England  he  will  take  away  our  life." 

Your  Highness  knows  that  voluntarily  to  overlook  a  wrong  is  to  participate 
in  the  guilt.  Yet  is  this  Randolph  plainly  relying  on  your  countenance 
and  authority,  for  how  else  could  he  ventnre  so  far  ?  What  was  the  answer 
he  returned  to  your  son's  letters  ?  We  leave  this  for  your  discretion  to  reflect 
upon  when  you  are  informed  of  it. 

Forasmuch,  however,  as  there  are  plain  indications  that,  through  hatred  of 
our  person,  the  Mother  of  the  British  Churches  is  in  danger  of  perishing,  we, 
in  order  to  save  her  from  this  fate,  are  prepared,  God  willing,  to  surrender  our 
life  into  the  hands  of  Randolph  and  his  accomplices  in  persecution  ;  yea, 
and  to  die  a  thousand  deaths  for  Christ's  sake,  if  His  grace  enable  us. 

I  had  intended,  my  lord,  ere  now,  to  have  returned  to  you ;  but  the 
necessities  of  the  afflicted  Church  draw  me  to  her  side.  With  your  favour 
and  permission  I  purpose  returning  to  her,  perhaps,  unless  your  timely  pity 
ordain  it  otherwise,  to  die  for  her. 

Yours,  whether  we  live  or  die,  now  and  ever  in  the  Lord. 

John  of  Salisbury  also  wrote  a  letter  to  his  friend,  the  Abbot 
of  S.  Reiny,*  showing  too  plainly  the  hollow  character  of 
Henry's  seeming  reconciliation  and  the  ruinous  condition  of 
the  Archbishop's  possessions.  We  trust  we  shall  be  forgiven 
for  inserting  it  at  full  length,  as  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
devoted  loyalty  of  S.  Thomas's  friends,  and  the  pure  and 
fervent  faith  and  piety  of  many  of  the  devout  priests  and 
others  of  that  period. 


JOHN  OF  SALISBURY  TO  PETER,  ABBOT  OF  S.  REMY. 
You  might  well  accuse  my  delay  if  I  had  not  necessity  to  excuse  it 


I 


ought,  when  I  first  set  foot  in  England,  to  have  sent  back  a  messenger  to 
certify  your  goodness  of  the  state  of  your  children.  Yet,  so  entirely  new  and 
strange  was  the  whole  face  of  affairs  which  met  me  on  leaving  the  vessel,  that 
my  own  utter  uncertainty  ill  qualified  me  for  certifying  another. 


Froude,  p.  527. 
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Three  days  before  I  landed,  a  mark  had  been  set  on  all  the  effects  of  his 
Lordship  of  Canterbury  ;  and  his  proctors  had  been  excluded  from  all  share 
in  administering  them.  Also  an  edict  had  been  published  in  all  the  ports, 
forbidding,  under  penalty  of  exile  and  proscription,  that  any  of  our  party 
should  leave  England. 

Such  has  been  the  pious  circumspection  of  the  King's  officers,  that  the 
Archbishop  and  his  friends,  on  their  return  from  exile,  have  little  to  find 
except  empty  and  dismantled  houses,  dilapidated  barns,  and  naked  threshing- 
floors  :  this  is  their  consolation  for  their  long  proscription,  the  amends  made 
them  for  the  sacrilege  of  which  they  have  been  the  victims.  And,  whereas 
our  peace  had  been  made  on  the  feast  of  S.  Magdalen,  and  our  most  serene 
lord  the  King  had  instructed  his  son,  by  his  letters  patent,  that  all  things 
were  to  be  restored  to  the  Archbishop  and  his,  entire  as  they  had  been  before 
he  left  England,  yet  all  the  revenues  which  will  become  due  up  to  Christmas 
have  been  already  seized  in  the  King's  name.  Moreover,  many  churches  and 
possessions,  which  by  right  and  by  the  terms  of  our  covenant,  should  have 
been  restored  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  are  still  in  the  occupation  of  laymen, 
under  State  authority.  I,  among  others,  have  been  deprived  of  a  church 
which  brought  my  predecessor  40  marks  a  year. 

It  happened  that  I  landed  three  days  before  the  octave  of  S.  Martin  ;  on 
the  octave  a  synod  was  to  be  held  at  Canterbury,  in  which  I  had  to  supply 
the  vacant  place  of  the  Archbishop  ;  so  when  I  found,  contrary  to  my  hopes 
and  expectations,  and  to  the  King's  promises,  that  the  Archbishop's  restora- 
tion was  altogether  despaired  of,  and  that  I  myself  was  in  a  manner  under 
arrest,  I  set  out  for  Canterbury  with  as  cheerful  a  countenance  and  as  quiet  a 
mind  as  I  could  summon.  There  I  was  received,  both  by  clergy  and  people, 
with  great  honour  and,  as  it  were,  an  angel  of  the  Lord. 

From  my  return  the  faithful  seemed  to  have  conceived  better  hopes,  as 
they  felt  sure  that  the  Archbishop  would  never  have  sent  me  forward  unless 
he  was  himself  on  the  point  to  follow.  When  the  synod  was  concluded,  I 
set  out  to  present  myself  before  the  young  king.  He  received  me  graciously 
enough  ;  but  those  about  him  intimated  that  all  was  not  safe  :  they  suspected 
that  peace  had  not  been  made  with  us  in  sincerity ;  and  that  the  rancour, 
which  had  been  nominally  softened,  was  in  reality  more  firmly  fixed  than 
ever.  I  myself  saw  too  many  signs  of  this,  but  conducted  myself  as  if  all  was 
going  on  according  to  my  wishes.  From  hence  I  made  my  way  in  all  haste 
to  my  mother  :  she  was  languishing  on  another  year,  and,  since  she  saw  me, 
is  now  expecting  the  day  of  the  Lord  with  joy.  I  commend  her  earnestly  to 
your  prayers,  and  to  those  of  the  Saints  with  whom  you  dwell.  She  had 
received  an  answer  from  the  Spirit  that  she  should  not  taste  death  till  she 
had  seen  me  and  my  brother  return  from  exile. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  on  the  eve  of  the  Saint's 
return  to  Canterbury  after  his  long  exile.  Pope  Alexander 
meanwhile  had  not  entirely  conceded  to  S.  Thomas's  tender- 
ness towards  his  foes  all  for  which  it  had  pleaded.  The 
length  of  the  struggle,  the  bitterness  and  animosity  of  the 
King  and  those  of  the  clergy  who  sided  with  him,  demon- 
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strated  more  arid  more  forcibly  to  the  Eomaii  Court  the  spirit 
by  which  they  were  animated,  and  the  hopelessness  of 
coming  to  terms  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ever- 
increasing  saintliness  of  the  Archbishop,  his  deep  and  pro- 
longed sufferings,  and  the  exalted  dignity,  firmness,  and  great- 
ness of  soul  with  which  he  placed  his  cause  in  the  hands  of  his 
Lord  and  prepared  to  return  and  abide  the  result,  was  evidence 
to  the  Pope  that  the  cause  of  the  Church  must  be  strengthened 
in  his  person  if  it  were  to  prevail.  Alexander  therefore  for- 
warded to  S.  Thomas  letters,  suspending  the  Archbishop  of 
York  and  the  other  bishops  (excepting  Exeter)  who  were 
participators  in  the  coronation  of  the  young  king,  and  ex- 
communicating the  Bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury.  These 
were  intrusted  by  the  Primate  to  faithful  messengers,  and  sent 
on  to  England  before  him.  The  one  for  the  Archbishop  of 
York  was  given  to  a  nun  named  Idonea  to  deliver ;  who,  with 
the  devotion  shown  by  her  sex  even  from  the  times  of  the 
Apostles,  fulfilled  a  mission  fraught  with  danger,  for  the  love  of 
God  and  veneration  for  His  servant. 

These  three  bishops,  having  had  intimation  of  the  arms 
which  the  Primate  was  bringing  against  them,  repaired  to  the 
coast  with  Randulph  de  Broc  and  a  party  of  his  soldiers, 
intending  to  seize  the  Primate  aud  take  the  letters  of  excom- 
munication from  him  by  force.  Some  have  even  said  that  they 
proposed  to  countenance  his  massacre  by  the  soldiers.  In- 
stead of  meeting  S.  Thomas,  however,  they  met  his  mes- 
sengers, who  thus  caught  them  in  their  own  snare,  and  served 
the  letters  of  excommunication  upon  them. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Primate  of  England — 
for  now  that  he  is  about  to  return  to  his  Church  we  must  give 
him  his  full  titles — embarked  from  Wytsand  or  Ouessant,  in 
the  territory  of  Boulogne,  on  a  Tuesday,  that  day  of  the  week 
which  had  been  marked  by  all  the  chief  events  of  his  life,  the 
1st  of  December,  1170.  He  set  out,  accompanied  by — or 
rather,  as  Lingard  says,  in  the  custody  of — one  of  the  chiefs 
of  his  old  enemies,  John  of  Oxford,  whom  the  King  sent  as  his 
delegate,  and  by  his  own  followers.  As  they  stood  on  the  sea- 
shore, the  sea  and  sky  calm  and  serene  and  the  ship  in  readi- 
ness, the  Archbishop  paused  and  gazed  at  the  scene  before 
him.  Perhaps  his  soul,  permitted  by  his  Lord  so  clear  a 
vision  of  his  approaching  martyrdom,  was  lifting  itself  to  that 
Lord  whence  came  his  help,  for  strength  to  walk  forward  to 
meet  the  bloody  death  which  awaited  him.  Some  of  his  clergy 
and  co-exiles  said,  with  the  natural  and  passionate  longing 
for  their  native  land,  so  long  sighed  for  and  now  almost  in 
view  before  them,  l(  My  lord,  look,  we  can  see  England  ! 
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Why  do  you  hesitate,  and,  gazing  like  Moses  upon  the  land 
of  promise,  behold,  yet  enter  it  not  ?"  The  Archbishop  turned 
to  them  :  "  You  hasten  now,"  he  said.  "  Not  forty  days 
hence,  and  you  will  rather  be  in  any  corner  of  the  earth  than 
in  England." 

The  Primate  and  his  suite  were  pursued  with  warnings  to 
the  very  water's  edge.  The  Earl  of  Boulogne  sent  to  them 
a  messenger :  t(  Beware/'  he  said  to  the  Archbishop ;  "  the 
ports  are  beset  with  men  who  seek  your  life ;  who,  as  soon  as 
you  leave  the  vessel,  will  either  murder  you  or  deprive  you  of 
your  liberty."  But  the  Archbishop  replied :  "  Did  you  tell 
me  I  were  to  be  torn  limb  from  limb,  I  would  not  regard  it ; 
for  I  am  resolved  that  nothing  shall  hinder  my  return.  Seven 
years  are  long  enough  for  a  pastor  to  have  been  absent  from 
the  Lord's  sorrowing  flock ;  I  will  only  ask  my  friends  (and 
a  last  request  should  be  attended  to)  that  if  I  cannot  return 
to  my  Church  alive,  they  will  carry  me  into  it  dead."  The  crew 
of  an  English  vessel  almost  at  the  same  time  urged  the  Arch- 
bishop's followers  not  to  go  forward  into  England,  where 
they  declared  destruction  awaited  them,  and  spoke  of  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  recent  suspensions.  But  the  Arch- 
bishop's resolution  was  fixed.  "In  England  I  am  resolved 
to  be,"  he  said ;  "  I  am  aware  of  the  consequences." 

For  greater  security,  and  not  to  neglect  all  wise  human 
precautions,  the  Archbishop  landed  at  Sandwich,  which  was 
one  of  his  own  ports.  His  return  was  the  signal  for  general 
joy.  At  Sandwich  the  people  watched  for  his  vessel ;  and 
when  they  saw  the  Archiepiscopal  cross,  which  marked  it 
from  the  others,  they  rushed  into  the  water  to  receive  him. 
The  road  to  Canterbury  was  thronged  with  people,  especially 
the  poor,  whose  friend  he  had  ever  so  truly  been,  invoking 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  him — ' '  Blessed  is  he  who  cometh 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord;" — and  the  clergy,  with  crucifixes 
before  them,  led  out  their  parishioners  to  meet  him.  At 
Canterbury  the  enthusiasm  increased.  The  inhabitants  decked 
out  the  cathedral,  rang  the  bells,  and,  arraying  themselves  in 
silks  and  holiday  dresses,  prepared  a  public  entertainment. 
"  The  churches/'  says  Fitzstephen,  "  resounded  with  chants 
and  anthems,  and  the  halls  with  trumpets,  and  the  rejoicing 
was  general." 

The  triumph  of  the  Archbishop  was  thus  far  complete. 
While  abroad  in  exile,  his  noble  conduct  and  long  suffering 
for  the  cause  of  Grod  had  drawn  down  the  blessings  of  the 
French  people  as  he  passed  along  the  roads,  after  meeting  his 
persecutor;  and  now  he  was  amongst  his  own  countrymen, 
by  whom  he  had  ever  been  beloved,  and  who  had  come  to 
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gard  him  as  a  saint  and  confessor  for  their  Church  and  her 
rights. 

The  Primate  went  straight  to  his  cathedral,  and  walked  up 
to  the  episcopal  throne,  receiving  there  the  religious  to  the 
kiss  of  peace.  His  face  was  remarked  to  shine  with  a  super- 
natural splendour,  and  the  people  all  round  him  wept  with 
joy.  His  faithful  Herbert  said  to  him :  "  My  Lord,  we  do 
not  now  mind  when  you  may  have  to  leave  the  world,  for  the 
Church,  Christ's  Spouse,  has  this  day  conquered  in  you." 
To  which  words  the  Archbishop  only  replied  by  looking  at 
is  friend. 

The  Saint  preached  in  the  chapter-house  an  impressive 
sermon,  on  a  text  most  suitable  indeed  to  his  own  circum- 
stances :  ( '  We  have  here  no  abiding  city,  but  seek  one  to 
come." 

Meantime  the  suspended  prelates  sent  their  chaplains  with 
the  soldiers,  to  the  Primate,  to  desire  absolution  from  the 
censures ;  saying  that  he  had  not  come  in  peace,  but  in  sword 
and  in  fire,  trampling  on  his  fellow-bishops,  and  making  them 
as  the  sole  of  his  feet,  uncited,  unheard,  unjudged;  that  his 
suffragans  had  gone  to  sea  to  meet  him,  but  that  they  had 
unexpectedly  found  themselves  dressed  in  certain  black  gar- 
ments, of  which,  if  his  lordship  pleased,  they  must  be  ridded 
before  they  should  present  themselves.  In  his  answer  he  said 
that  "  there  was  no  true  peace  except  to  men  of  good  will : 
Jerusalem,  abounding  in  luxury  and  self-indulgence,  said  to 
herself,  it  is  peace ;  but  the  Lord  wept  over  it,  because  the 
vengeance  of  God  hung  over  it  and  was  hid  from  its  eyes." 
Their  sentence,  he  reminded  them,  was  passed  by  the  Pope, 
nor  was  it  for  them  to  call  in  question  his  Holiness's  acts. 
On  their  pressing  him  very  earnestly,  however,  for  the  abso- 
lution, S.  Thomas,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  promised  to  accept 
their  oath  to  obey  the  judgment  of  the  Pope,  and  to  do  what 
he  could  for  them  after  consulting  the  King  and  the  other 
bishops,  subject  always  to  the  Pope's  approbation.  But  the 
bishops  rejected  this  offer  as  an  insult  to  the  Crown,  and  sent 
their  emissaries  on  to  the  King  on  the  Continent  to  take 
further  measures  of  rebellious  opposition. 

After  about  a  week  passed  in  his  diocesan  city,  S.  Thomas 
sent  messengers  to  the  young  king  to  announce  his  intention 
of  waiting  upon  him.  He  had  brought  over  with  him  for  this 
prince  a  present  of  three  magnificent  horses,  with  embroidered 
trappings  ornamented  with  flowers,  "  for  he  regarded  him 
with  great  kindness,"  says  the  old  historian,*  "  having 
brought  him  up  as  a  boy." 

*  Fitzstephen. 
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On  liis  way  to  London  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  brother  of 
the  late  Archbishop  Theobald,  met  him  with  a  procession  of 
his  clergy;  and  as  he  entered  the  City  another  procession 
conducted  him  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary's,  Southwark.  The 
poor  scholars  and  clerics  of  London  went  out  to  meet  him, 
and  while  they  made  the  air  resound  with  the  Te  Deum,  the 
people  shed  tears  of  joy.  S.  Thomas  bowed  his  head  in  grati- 
tude, scattering  alms  around.  The  Southwark  canons  received 
him  at  the  door  of  S.  Mary's,  singing  the  Benedictus,  and 
he  was  lodged  in  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  palace.  But  in 
the  midst  of  these  rejoicings  a  crazy  woman  named  Matilda 
repeatedly  cried  out,  "Archbishop,  beware  of  the  knife  !" 

The  next  day  S.  Thomas  received  a  peremptory  message 
from  the  young  king,  ordering  him  back  at  once  to  Canter- 
bury. He  asked  in  vain  for  an  explanation,  but  was  excluded 
from  the  royal  presence.  This  fresh  blow  from  his  former 
youthful  friend  and  pupil  seems  to  have  struck  the  Saint's 
heart,  so  tender  in  its  friendships,  affections,  and  memories,  and 
to  have  filled  him  with  the  worst  forebodings.  For  we  find  him 
on  the  13th  of  December,  the  feast  of  S.  Lucy,  at  his  manor 
of  Harrow,  receiving  a  visit  from  his  friend  the  Abbot  of 
S.  Alban's,  for  whom  he  had  sent,  saying  that  never  had  he 
so  much  needed  consolation  as  then.  When  he  had  detailed  the 
events  of  the  last  sad  years  of  exile,  the  Abbot  said  to  him, 
"  By  God's  grace,  that  is  now  all  happily  ended " ;  but  the 
Saint  replied,  sighing,  and  pressing  the  Abbot's  hand,  "  My 
friend,  my  friend,  I  will  tell  you  my  case  as  to  another  self. 
Things  are  very  different  with  me  to  what  men  think.  New 
persecutions  are  beginning.  The  King  and  his  son,  who  is  my 
only  hope,  are  devising  fresh  injuries."  "  How  can  this  be, 
holy  Father  ? "  said  the  Abbot.  The  Saint  looked  up  to 
Heaven,  and,  with  a  deep  sigh,  he  added,  ' '  Well  enough,  well 
enough  I  know  to  what  matters  are  tending. "  They  parted, 
the  Saint  enjoining  the  Abbot  to  invoke  for  him  his  patron, 
S.  Thomas  Apostle  and  Martyr. 

Although  S.  Thomas  in  returning  to  Canterbury  was  only 
accompanied  by  five  soldiers,  a  guard  absolutely  necessary  in 
those  times  against  marauders,  it  was  reported  to  King  Henry 
that  he  was  marching  about  England  with  a  large  army  in 
helmets  and  coats  of  mail,  besieging  towns  and  intending  to 
drive  the  young  king  out  of  the  country.  On  arriving  at 
Canterbury  he  dismissed  his  escort. 

On  his  road  home,  at  Wrotham,  he  fell  in  with  a  poor  priest 
named  William,  who,  begging  a  private  audience,  said  that  he 
had  brought  the  Archbishop  some  relics  of  S.  Lawrence,  S. 
Yincent,  and  S.  Cecilia,  as  S.  Lawrence  had  told  him  to  do 


ill  a  vision. 
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L.  S.  Thomas  asked  him  how  he  knew  that  they  were 
the  relics  of  those  Saints.  The  priest  replied,  "  My  Lord,  in 
my  vision  I  asked  St.  Lawrence  for  some  sign ;  for  I  said  that 
otherwise  you  would  not  believe  me.  And  S.  Lawrence  told 
me  that  you  lately  put  your  hand  into  your  breast  and  found 
the  hair  shirt  torn  which  you  wear  next  your  skin,  and  while 
you  were  deliberating  whether  you  should  have  it  repaired  or 
a  new  one  made,  you  put  your  hand  in  again  and  found  it 
whole."  The  Saint,  on  hearing  this,  charged  the  priest,  in  virtue 
of  obedience,  to  tell  no  one  as  long  as  he  (S.  Thomas)  lived. 
The  priest  promised,  and  begged  of  his  patron  to  think  of 
him,  who  was  a  poor  man  serving  in  another  man's  church. 
One  of  the  last  recorded  acts  of  the  Saint's  life  was  to  make 
out  a  deed  giving  this  poor  cleric  the  chapel  of  Pensehurst, 
and  subjoining  an  anathema  to  any  one  who  dared  to  deprive 
him  of  it. 

Meantime  the  infamous  family  of  the  de  Brocs  neglected 
no  opportunity  of  insulting  and  injuring  the  Primate  and  his 
dependents.  From  the  Castle  of  Saltwode,  which  they  had 
robbed  from  his  See,  they  cut  off  the  Archbishop's  stores  as 
they  arrived  by  sea,  killed  the  deer  in  his  chase,  stole  his 
dogs,  and  on  Christmas-eve  Robert  de  Broc,  an  apostate  monk, 
waylaid  a  train  of  the  Archbishop's  pack-horses,  and  cut  off 
the  tail  of  one  of  them  as  a  special  insult. 

The  letter  of  John  of  Salisbury  to  the  Abbot  of  S.  Remy, 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  describes  the  grievous  position 
of  the  Saint  and  his  friends  at  this  period.  "  No  way  seems 
now  open  for  our  consolation  and  safety,"  he  says,  "  unless  the 
prayers  of  yourself  and  the  Saints  can  deliver  us  from  the 
snares  of  those  who  would  wipe  us  utterly  away  from  the 
earth  ;  yet  though  the  persecution  is  most  grievous,  and  few 
among  the  rich  and  honourable  come  near  the  Archbishop, 
he  himself  with  the  dignity  of  a  bishop  does  justice  for  all 
that  come  near  to  him,  laying  aside  all  consideration  of 
persons."  On  Christmas -night,  the  Archbishop  sang  the 
Gospel  of  the  Nativity  after  Matins,  as  is  still  the  usage  of 
the  Benedictine  order,  and  celebrated  the  midnight  Mass  him- 
self. He  sang  the  High  Mass  on  Christmas-day  and  preached  on 
the  text,  "  On  earth  peace  to  men  of  good  will."  His  eloquence 
and  enthusiasm  increased  with  the  occasion,  and  reached  its 
height  as  he  spoke  of  the  Holy  Fathers  of  the  Church  of 
Canterbury,  the  confessors  who  were  there.  "  One  Arch- 
bishop and  Martyr  they  had  had  already,"  he  said — "  S. 
Elphege,  murdered  by  the  Danes;  it  was  possible  they 
might  have  another  soon."  The  tears  burst  from  his  eyes ; 
his  sobs  interrupted  his  words,  and  his  emotion  arose  to 
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anguish.  The  soul  which  had  toiled,  and  suffered,  and  agonized 
for  His  sake,  was  likened  to  its  Lord  at  last ;  it  was  the 
martyrdom  of  the  spirit,  the  ciy  of  a  heart  crucified  and 
broken  with  the  love  of  Grod. 

The  people  around  him  wept  and  groaned  in  passionate 
sorrow ;  ' '  Father,"  they  cried,  "  why  do  you  desert  us  so 
soon  ?  To  whom  do  you  leave  us  desolate  ?  "  Putting  a 
strong  restraint  on  his  tears,  the  Saint  with  clear  and 
authoritative  voice  pronounced  excommunication  against 
Robert "de  Broc,  as  he  had  forewarned  that  obstinate  offender, 
whom  he  had  summoned  to  do  penance,  and  who  had  returned 
for  answer  that  if  he  were  excommunicate  he  would  act  as 
such.  In  the  same  sentence  were  included  the  usurpers  of  S. 
Thomas's  two  churches  of  Harrow  and  Thierlwood. 

On  the  two  following  feasts,  S.  Stephen  and  S.  John,  the 
Saint  sang  Mass,  and  on  the  latter  day  S.  Thomas  received  a 
letter  warning  him  of  his  impending  fate.  One  of  the 
citizens  of  Canterbury  also,  known  to  S.  Thomas,  warned 
him  that  the  murderers  had  landed  in  England,  and  were 
advancing  for  his  destruction.  But  the  Saint,  who  knew 
already  that  the  hour  of  his  martyrdom  was  approaching, 
only  replied  with  tears,  "  I  know,  my  son,  that  I  shall  die 
a  violent  death ;  but  they  will  not  kill  me  outside  my  church." 
On  the  feast  of  S.  Stephen,  the  Saint  sent  off  his  cross- 
bearer  Alexander,  and  another  of  his  suite,  to  bear  a  letter 
to  the  Holy  Father,  arid  his  chaplain  Herbert  to  the  King  and 
some  of  his  friends  in  France.  It  was  the  last  letter  he  ever 
wrote  to  the  Pope.  After  describing  his  return  to  his  diocese, 
the  grievous  position  he  found  himself  in,  and  the  dangers 
which  surrounded  him,  he  mentions  the  departure  of  the  three 
bishops  to  King  Henry's  court  in  France  for  their  uncanonical 
purposes,  on  that  evil  expedition  which  was  in  fact  the  moving 
cause  of  his  martyrdom.  These  persons,  he  said,  dreaded 
nothing  so  much  as  the  peace  of  the  Church,  lest  its  dis- 
cipline should  interfere  with  their  irregularities.  The  letter 
ends,  "  May  your  Holiness  fare  well  for  ever,  dearest  father." 

The  excommunicated  bishops  crossed  the  sea,  and  repaired 
to  the  King  at  his  palace  of  Bur,  near  Bayeux,  and  there 
detailed  to  him,  with  many  exaggerations  and  false  statements, 
their  tale  of  grievances ;  not  forgetting  to  enlarge  on  the  Arch- 
bishop's armed  progresses,  as  they  called  the  peaceful  proces- 
sions of  his  clergy.  Although  Henry  appears  to  have  affected 
to  authorize  S.  Thomas  to  punish  the  injuries  to  his  Church,  and 
already  knew  of  the  excommunications,  he  pretended  to  be 
ignorant  of  them.  "  By  God's  eyes,"  said  the  King,  "  if  all 
who  were  concerned  in  my  son's  coronation  are  to  be  excom- 
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power  of  the  flesli  oppressed  the  spirit,  it  was  but  for  a 
moment ;  for  he  quickly  murmured  to  himself,  ' '  God's  will  be 
done  in  me  !  Thomas  will  wait  for  whatever  God  has  in 
store  for  him  in  the  church  over  which  he  presides." 

The  Tuesday  dawned,  the  29th  of  December,  1170— that 
day  which  was  to  be  honoured  throughout  Christendom 
in  future  ages  as  sacred  to  one  of  the  Church's  greatest 
saints  and  martyrs.  S.  Thomas  assisted  at  the  Cathedral 
Mass,  and  remained  in  spiritual  conference  for  two 
hours  in  the  chapter-house  with  two  of  the  monks  most 
noted  for  their  piety.  He  made  his  confession  with  deepest 
marks  of  contrition,  and  received  the  discipline  three  times 
on  that  day  of  preparation  for  joining  the  saints  in  heaven ; 
and  when  afterwards  his  cheerfulness  at  table  was  remarked 
upon  by  one  of  his  religious,  he  replied :  "  A  man  must  be 
cheerful  who  is  going  to  his  Master." 

The  Archbishop  and  his  monks  and  clerics  had  dined,  and 
grace  having  been  chanted,  they  retired  into  the  Archbishop's 
room,  where  he  sat  upon  the  bed,  with  his  friends  reclining 
around  him  at  his  feet.  There  seem  to  have  been  present 
John  of  Salisbury,  William  Fitz Stephen,  Robert  Prior  of 
Merton,  Edward  Grim,  a  young  cleric  from  Cambridge,  and 
several  religious.  The  servants  and  attendants  were  still  at 
dinner  in  the  hall,  as  was  the  custom  after  their  superiors  had 
left,  and  the  doors  were  yet  open  which  admitted  the  crowd 
of  poor  daily  relieved  from  the  Saint's  table,  when  the  four 
knights,  with  an  attendant  archer,  entered  the  hall.  They 
rejected  the  offers  of  refreshment  made  to  them  by  the  Saint's 
attendants,  and  passed  on  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase  which 
led  to  the  Archbishop's  room.  There  they  met  his  Seneschal, 
William  Fitznigel,  who  recognized  them  as  courtiers,  and  at 
their  request  led  the  way  to  the  room  in  which  the  Saint  and 
his  friends  were.  "  My  lord,"  he  said,  "  here  are  four 
knights  from  the  King  wishing  to  speak  with  you."  "  Let 
them  come  in,"  S.  Thomas  replied,  continuing  his  conversation 
with  the  religious  next  him,  and  on  whose  shoulder  he  was 
leaning,  without  looking  towards  his  sudden  guests.  They 
gave  no  attention  to  the  Archbishop,  but  sat  down  amongst 
the  clerics  at  his  feet,  with  Radulf,  their  archer,  behind  them. 

S.  Thomas  then  turned  round  and  saluted  William  de 
Traci  by  name.  Of  this  salutation,  however,  the  knights 
took  no  notice,  but  gazed  on  each  other  in  silence ;  until  at 
length  Fitzurse  said  scornfully,  "  God  help  you ! "  The 
colour  rushed  into  the  Saint's  face;  but  he  kept  silence, 
while  the  knights  still  glared  fiercely  at  him  and  at  each  other. 
Fitzurse  continued,  "  We  have  commands  for  you  from  the 
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King  over  the  water  ;  say  if  you  will  hear  them  privately  or  in 
the  hearing  of  all."  "As  you  wish,"  replied  S.  Thomas. 
"  No ;  as  you  wish,"  said  Fitzurse.  Finally,  the  room 
being  cleared,  Fitzurse  began  to  speak  about  the  absolu- 
tion of  the  bishops ;  when  the  Saint  ordered  the  clergy  to 
return,  saying  that  these  things  ought  not  to  be  told  in  secret. 

The  murderers  afterwards  confessed  that  during  the  few 
moments  they  were  then  left  alone  with  the  Archbishop,  they 
had  thought  of  killing  him  with  his  archiepiscopal  cross,  no 
other  weapon  being  at  hand. 

On  the  return  of  the  clerics,  S.  Thomas  said,  "  Now,  you 
may  tell  your  lord's  will  in  their  presence."  Fitzurse  then 
said,  as  the  Archbishop  had  chosen  to  make  these  things 
public  instead  of  private,  he  would  satisfy  him  and  tell  the 
matters  before  all  present.  He  then  represented  that  tho 
King  said  that  he  had  made  peace  in  good  faith,  but  that  the 
Archbishop  had  violated  his  engagements,  gone  about  Henry's 
kingdom  with  armed  bands,  and  excommunicated  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  and  others  for  crowning  the  young  king; 
and  that  the  King  called  upon  him  to  wait  upon  his  son  at 
Winton,  and  make  amends  for  his  treason  and  swear  fealty, 
and  further  ordered  him  to  absolve  the  bishops.  The  Arch- 
bishop asked,  ' '  What  treason  ?  and  for  what  was  he  to  swear 
fealty  ?  He  said  that  he  had  already  tried  to  see  the  young 
king  and  had  been  refused ;  that  he  was  ready  to  do 
fealty  for  his  barony,  which  he  held  of  the  King ;  but  that  as 
to  the  excommunications  and  suspensions,  they  were  done 
by  the  Pope ;  and  he  added,  that  although  he  was  not  sorry 
that  the  offence  against  his  Church  had  been  punished,  he 
had  already  offered  to  absolve  his  suffragans,  the  Bishops  of 
London  and  Salisbury,  on  their  submission  and  oath  to  obey 
the  judgment  of  the  Pope,  but  that  they  had  refused.  And 
as  to  his  treason,  he  said  he  would,  far  from  uncrowning 
the  young  king,  rejoice  to  give  him  three  crowns  and  more 
dominions.  Fitzurse  then  spoke  yet  more  insolently ;  the 
Archbishop,  he  said,  was  accusing  the  King  of  deepest 
treachery  in  acquiescing  in  the  punishment  of  bishops  who 
had  but  obeyed  his  orders.  "  Yours  is  an  awful  crime,"  he 
said,  "in  feigning  such  treachery  of  our  lord  the  King." 
"  Reginald,  Reginald,"  said  the  Saint,  "  I  do  not  accuse  the 
King  of  treachery.  Our  reconciliation  was  not  so  secretly 
done ;  but  I  appeal  to  the  archbishops,  bishops,  men  of  rank, 
religious,  and  more  than  five  hundred  knights  who  were  there 
and  heard  it,  and  yourself,  Sir  Reginald,  who  were  present. 
Fitzurse  swore  that  he  was  not  present.  The  Saint  re- 
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plied,  f '  God  knows  it,  for  T  am  certain  that  I  saw  you  there." 
The  knights  then  became  more  excited :  they  swore  by  God's 
wounds  that  they  had  borne  with  him  too  long,  and,  as  the 
King's  liegemen,  would  bear  with  him  no  longer ;  and  then, 
as  if  resolved  to  find  some  more  distinct  pretext  for  their 
meditated  violence,  they  asked  him  from  whom  he  held  his 
archbishopric.  The  Archbishop  replied,  "  Its  spiritualities 
from  God  and  my  lord  the  Pope,  and  its  temporalities  from 
the  King/'  "  Own,"  said  they,  "  that  you  have  it  all  from 
the  King/'  S.  Thomas  replied,  f<  By  no  means  ;  for  we  are 
commanded  to  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's, 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's."  Upon  this  they 
gnashed  upon  him  with  their  teeth.  He  added  that  since 
he  came  to  England  under  the  King's  safe-conduct,  he  had 
been  threatened,  insulted,  and  injured,  which  was  hard 
measure.  De  Moreville  here  asked  why,  if  injured,  he  had 
not  complained  to  the  King,  instead  of  excommunicating  the 
offenders  on  his  own  authority.  To  which  he  replied,  ' '  Hugh, 
how  you  lift  up  your  head  !  If  the  rights  of  the  Church  are 
injured,  I  shall  wait  for  no  man's  leave  to  do  justice." 

Upon  this  the  knights  cast  off  all  restraint ;  they  glared 
upon  the  Saint  like  wild  beasts,  leapt  upon  their  feet, 
twisted  their  long  gloves  wildly,  threw  up  their  arms,  and 
gnashed  their  teeth  with  fury.  "  Threats  !  threats  !  "  they 
said ;  ' '  is  he  going  to  excommunicate  us  all  ?  God  be 
merciful  to  us ;  he  shall  not  do  it ;  he  has  excommunicated  too 
many  already !  " 

The  Archbishop  turned  to  them  with  dignity ;  "  My  lords," 
he  said,  "you  threaten  me  in  vain.  If  all  the  swords  in 
England  were  pointed  at  me,  your  terrors  could  not  move  me 
from  the  observance  of  God's  justice  and  allegiance  to  our 
Lord  the  Pope.  I  know  that  you  have  come  here  to  kill  me, 
but  I  make  God  my  shield.  Foot  to  foot  you  will  find  me  in 
the  battle  of  the  Lord.  I  fled  from  my  duty  once,  but  will 
do  so  no  more  for  ever.  Moreover,"  he  added,  "  I  wonder 
the  more  at  your  conduct,  considering  what  there  is  between 
you  and  me."  This  was  in  allusion  to  the  fealty  which 
Fitzurse,  Traci,  and  Moreville  had  sworn  to  him  when 
Chancellor.  They  shouted,  "  There  is  nothing  between  us 
against  the  King;  we  can  do  no  more  than  threaten  the 
Archbishop — let  us  go." 

A  number  of  the  Archbishop's  household,  alarmed  at  the 
loud  conversation,  were  now  collected,  both  clerics  and  men- 
at-arms  ;  to  whom  Fitzurse  turned,  and  charged  them  as 
the  King's  liegemen,  to  keep  l '  this  man  "  in  safe  custody. 
The  Archbishop  said  that  would  be  easy,  for  he  should  not 
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away.  "  I  shall  not  fly/'  he  said,  "  for  the  King  or  any 
ying  man  ; "  and,  following  the  knights  to  the  door,  he 
ck  his  hand  on  the  very  spot  of  his  death-wound,  saying, 

Here,  here  you  will  find  me." 

John  of  Salisbury  now  reproached  him  with  following  the 
nights  to  the  door,  which  he  said  had  made  them  more 
angry;  that  he  should  rather  have  called  his  Council  and 
given  them  a  milder  answer.  S.  Thomas  replied  that 
counsel  was  already  taken,  and  he  knew  what  he  ought  to 
(<  We  must  all  die,"  he  said,  "  and  the  fear  of  men 

ust  not  turn  us  from  justice.  I  am  more  ready  to  die," 
e  added,  "  for  God  and  the  liberty  of  His  Church,  than  they 
are  to  inflict  death  upon  me." 

The  knights,  who  had  entered  the  Archbishop's  room 
with  their  capes  and  tunics  on  over  their  coats  of  mail,  had 
gone  out  to  take  these  garments  off,  and  arm  themselves 
for  their  deed  of  violence.  Some  of  the  Archbishop's  people 
and  others,  who  saw  this  and  had  heard  the  soldiers  ordered  to 
the  palace,  rushed  into  the  Saint's  presence,  exclaiming,  "My 
lord,  they  are  arming."  But  they  could  not  disturb  the  Saint, 
who  said  calmly,  "  Let  them  arm."  The  clerics  and  religious, 
however,  desiring  that  he  should  take  sanctuary,  urged  him 
to  go  into  the  church.  After  withstanding  for  a  little  what 
he  called  the  timidity  of  the  monks,  he  consented  to  go  and 
assist  at  vespers,  which  had  begun.  Desiring,  therefore,  his 
cross  to  be  borne  before  him,  he  walked  down  the  long 
passages  and  cloisters  into  the  cathedral,  calming  by  his 
self-possession  the  panic  fears  of  his  companions. 

The  monks  in  choir,  disturbed  and  thrown  into  confusion  by 
the  alarm  of  some  of  those  who  had  rushed  forward  into  the 
church  in  terror,  began  some  to  pray,  and  some  to  fly  towards 
the  Archbishop  as  he  entered,  who  they  almost  feared  was 
already  killed.  He  desired  them  to  return  and  proceed  with 
the  office.  But  when  they  would  have  closed  the  doors  of  the 
cathedral,  he  commanded  them  to  be  opened,  saying,  "A 
church  must  not  be  closed  as  a  fortress.  Suffer  all  that  will 
to  enter  the  house  of  God." 

Meanwhile,  the  murderers  had  sought  the  Archbishop  in 
his  palace ;  and  not  finding  him,  they  marched  towards  the 
cathedral,  breaking  down  such  doors  or  barriers  as  inter- 
cepted their  course.  It  was  nearly  five  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
in  the  very  depth  of  winter,  and  the  days  at  their  shortest. 
The  clerics  who  surrounded  the  Archbishop,  after  urging  him 
to  avail  himself  of  the  twilight  and  seek  concealment  in  the 
many  accessible  hiding-places  in  the  cathedral,  fled  away  for 
this  purpose  themselves,  all  except  Edward  Grim.  But  the 
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true  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  his  sheep,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop refused  to  fly.  "  Leave  hold  of  me/'  said  he  to  his 
terrified  followers,  "  and  go  away ;  there  is  nothing  for  you  to 
do  here ;  let  God  dispose  of  me  as  He  will." 

The  Saint  and  his  companions  had  reached  the  north 
transept  of  the  cathedral  which  enclosed  altars  to  our  Lady, 
to  S.  Blaise,  martyr,  and  to  S.  Benedict.  Here  the  murderers 
overtook  them,  and  cried  out,  "Where  is  Thomas,  traitor  to 
the  King  ?"  To  this  the  Saint  made  no  reply.  Fitzurse  then 
said,  "  Where  is  the  Archbishop  ?  "  S.  Thomas  turned,  and 
advanced,  replying,  "  Here  I  am,  the  Archbishop,  but  no 
traitor."  Then  one  of  them  struck  him  between  the  shoulders 
with  the  flat  of  his  sword.  "  Fly,"  said  he,  "  or  you  are  a 
dead  man."  The  Saint  replied,  "I  will  not  fly."  "  Absolve 
the  bishops  whom  you  have  excommunicated  ! "  they  cried. 
He  answered,  "  I  will  do  nothing  more  than  I  have  already 
said  and  done."  S.  Thomas  then  said  to  Fitzurse,  "  Reginald, 
I  have  done  you  many  favours,  do  you  come  against  me  in 
arms  ?"  "  You  shall  know  it,"  replied  Fitzurse  ;  "  are  you 
not  a  traitor?"  S.  Thomas  replied,  "I  do  not  fear  your 
threats,  for  I  am  prepared  to  die  for  God ;  but  I  charge  you 
by  His  authority  that  you  touch  none  of  mine."  They  then 
tried  to  drag  him  out  of  the  church;  but  he  resisted,  and 
stood  firm,  Edward  Grim  aiding  him;  and  he  exerting  his 
strength,  nearly  flung  Fitzurse  on  the  pavement,  while  he 
pronounced  judgment  upon  him  for  the  immorality  of  his  life. 
"  Promoter  of  wickedness,"  he  said,  "  you  are  my  man,  and 
shall  not  touch  me ;  you  owe  me  fealty  and  submission."  "I 
owe  you  neither,"  said  the  knight,  "  contrary  to  my  fealty  to 
the  King." 

Fitzurse  then  pressed  upon  him.  "  Ferez  !  ferez  !"  he  said 
(strike,  strike),  and  waved  his  sword  for  the  first  blow.  The 
Saint  saw  it  coming,  joined  his  hands,  and  covered  his  eyes 
with  them,  bowing  his  head.  "  I  commend  myself  to  God, 
Holy  Mary,  S.  Denys,  and  S.  Elphege,"  he  said.  The  blow 
fell,  and  Edward  Grim,  raising  his  arm  to  intercept  it,  nearly 
lost  his  limb,  while  the  Saint's  head  was  smitten  on  the 
tonsure.  He  wiped  away  the  blood  which  was  streaming 
from  his  brow,  giving  thanks  to  God,  and  saying,  "  Into  Thy 
hands,  0  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit."  A  second  blow  made 
him  fall  on  his  knees,  and  then  on  his  face,  his  hands  still 
joined,  and  stretched  out  to  God,  before  the  altar  of  S.  Bene- 
dict. There  he  breathed  out  his  last  words,  "  For  the  name 
of  Jesus  and  the  defence  of  the  Church  1  am  ready  to  die." 
Even  thus  he  was  struck  again  by  the  sword  of  Eichard  de 
Bryto  with  such  violence  that  the  sword  broke  on  the  pave- 
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merit.  This  wretched  nobleman  added  as  he  dealt  the  blow, 
"Take  that  for  the  love  of  my  lord  William,  the  King's  brother/' 
alluding  to  an  iniquitous  marriage  between  the  latter  and  the 
Countess  de  Warenne,  which  S.  Thomas  had  prevented. 
Another  of  his  murderers  put  his  foot  on  the  Saint's  neck,  and 
drew  out  his  brains  with  his  sword's  point.  "  Let  us  go," 
said  he,  "  the  traitor  is  dead ;  he  will  rise  no  more."  They 
then  all  marched  from  the  church,  shouting  as  before, 
"  Beaux  !  Beaux!"  (king's  men  !  king's  men  !) 

The  corpse  of  the  martyr  lay  composed  and  graceful  even 
in  death,  as  of  one  prostrate  in  prayer. 

His  clerics  and  religious,  hearing  the  clamour  cease,  came 
forth  from  the  different  parts  of  the  church,  and  gathered 
together  around  the  corpse.  Weeping  with  anguish  and  grief, 
they  placed  it  on  a  bier,  and  then  Father  Bobert  of  Merton, 
his  confessor,  drew  aside  his  vest,  and  showed  his  monks  the 
fearful  hair  shirt  which  this  servant  of  God  had  worn  to 
scourge  and  crucify  the  flesh,  while  the  spirit  had  been  en- 
during so  long  a  martyrdom  for  the  cause  of  his  Heavenly 
Master;  at  the  sight  of  which  they  all  knelt  down,  and 
calling  him  God's  glorious  Saint  and  Martyr,  invoked  his 
prayers. 

As  is  usually  the  case  at  the  death  of  Saints,  proofs  of  his 
sanctity,  unsuspected  during  his  life,  came  to  light.  Not  only 
were  the  marks  of  the  severe  discipline  he  took  visible  on 
his  body,  but  his  hair  shirt,  itself  unknown  to  those  about  him, 
was  filled  with  vermin,  which  must  have  caused  constant  and 
terrible  suffering  to  his  skin. 

It  was  the  Divine  Will,  too,  that  the  miracles  which  were 
wrought  by  his  relics,  and  on  the  places  that  'his  body  had 
touched,  should  follow  his  martyrdom  with  special  promptitude, 
so  as  to  leave  no  time  to  doubt  the  fact  of  the  sanctity  of  him 
who  had  died  for  his  Lord.  And  the  miracles  occurred  in  such 
numbers,  and  with  such  perfect  evidence,  as  to  silence  even 
the  mouths  of  his  enemies,  who  would  fain  have  concealed  or 
thrown  discredit  upon  them. 

Much  might  now  be  added  to  show  that  there  was  no  real 
evidence  of  repentance  on  the  part  of  King  Henry  for  the 
crime  in  which  he  had  so  large  a  share  ;  but  our  space  warns 
us  to  be  brief. 

In  drawing  to  a  close  this  sketch  of  the  Saint  which  we 
have  attempted,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
early  friendship  between  S.  Thomas  and  King  Henry,  which 
ended  in  such  complete  estrangement.  It  has  not  unfre- 
quently  excited  the  surprise  of  those  who  have  read  their 
history,  that  two  men,  bound  together  apparently  by  ties 
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of  sucli  close  friendship  and  affection,  and  who  pursued, 
as  it  appears,  for  so  many  years  the  same  ends,  should  so 
suddenly  separate,  and  each  embrace  a  course  which  led  to  such 
entire  opposition,  and,  on  the  King's  part,  to  such  deep  hatred. 
Yet  to  any  one  who  follows  their  career  with  the  eye  of 
faith,  the  whole  history  of  these  two  men  is  but  the  natural 
development  and  contrast  of  one  who  was  ever  at  heart  the 
disciple  of  Christ,  and  another  who  was  with  equal  sincerity 
the  votary  of  the  world.  Both  of  them  were  men  of  great 
abilities,  prompt,  vigorous,  and  energetic  in  action ;  both 
naturally  of  passionate  temperament  and  strong  feelings ; 
both  also  had  high  and  ambitious  views  and  great  aims. 
With  these  similarities  in  their  natural  character,  it  was 
surely  not  wonderful  that  in  the  beginning  of  their  intimacy, 
and  while  the  King  was  yet  young,  they  should  understand 
each  other  better  than  those  about  them;  that  the  King 
should  value  a  man  so  fitted  to  do  justice  to  the  grandeur  of 
his  ideas,  and  that  the  Chancellor  should  feel  an  affection  and 
devotion  to  a  sovereign  so  well  able  to  appreciate  his  abilities. 
And  the  generous  soul  of  S.  Thomas, — which  seemed  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  splendour  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  more 
because  it  enhanced  his  master's  honour  than  for  its  worth 
to  himself, — was  peculiarly  attractive  to  Henry's  pride.  "  For 
this  monarch/'  says  Lingard,  "  was  careful  that  his  favourites 
should  owe  everything  to  himself,  and  gloried  in  the  parade 
of  their  power  and  opulence,  because  they  were  of  his  own 
creation."  When,  however,  the  circumstances  of  their  lives 
changed,  and  called  forth  those  latent  principles  which 
were  deep  in  the  hearts  of  ^both,  they  gradually  diverged. 
The  King  followed  his  ambition,  and  making  that  his 
leading  motive  of  action,  threw  his  great  abilities  into  ob- 
taining all  which  that  led  him  to  seek,  without-  any  check  to 
those  qualities  of  pride,  passion,  and  violence  which  were  his 
natural  characteristics  ;  and,  pursuing  his  worldly  aim  with 
as  much  determination  as  his  Primate  pursued  the  cause  of 
God,  he  not  unnaturally  came  to  hate  the  man  who  was  the 
one  obstacle  to  all  his  wishes. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  Primate,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
crucifix  which  was  impressed  on  his  heart  amidst  all  his 
pomp,  his  high  abilities  and  energetic  temperament  were  em- 
ployed in  the  defence  of  the  Church  and  her  liberties ;  his 
strong  feelings  were  poured  out  towards  that  Sacred  Heart 
which  held  up  an  example  of  perfect  love  and  suffering ;  and 
the  proud  and  passionate  nature  was  quelled  and  subdued 
into  patience  and  forbearance,  even  unto  the  endurance  of 
death  itself,  for  Christ's  sake. 
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Other  Saints  there  have  been,  perhaps,  who  have  shone 
more  in  extraordinary  ways  and  supernatural  gifts  than 
S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury;  but  none,  to  our  idea,  has  ever 
more  truly  embodied  the  description  given  by  our  Lord  in 
the  Gospel,  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  which  the  Church  has 
ordained  to  be  read  on  his  feast : — ' '  I  am  the  Good  Shepherd. 
The  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  his  sheep.  But  the 
hireling,  and  he  that  is  not  the  shepherd,  whose  own  the  sheep 
are  not,  seeth  the  wolf  coming,  and  leaveth  the  sheep  and 
flieth  :  and  the  wolf  catcheth  and  scattereth  the  sheep;  and 
the  hireling  flieth,  because  he  is  an  hireling  and  he  hath  no 
care  for  the  sheep.  I  am  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  I  know 
mine,  and  mine  know  Me.  As  the  Father  knoweth  Me 
and  I  know  the  Father,  and  I  lay  down  My  life  for  My 
sheep. " 


ABT.  VII.— S.   LEO'S  DOGMATIC  LETTER. 
S.  LEONIS  MAGNI  EPISTOLA  AD  FLAVIANUM.    A.D.  449. 

THEOLOGICAL  students  are  well  aware  that  S.  Leo's 
Dogmatic  Letter  was  the  chief  ecclesiastical  instrument 
used  by  God  for  preserving  the  Church's  purity  of  faith,  when 
first  the  deadly  poison  of  Eutychianism  began  to  spread.* 
At  all  events  (which  alone  is  to  our  present  purpose)  nothing 
can  be  more  certain,  than  that  the  Holy  Pontiff  issued  it  ex 
cathedra.  Baronius  tells  us  (A.D.  449,  n.  xxxix.)  that  he  sent 
it  round  to  all  the  Western  churches,  "  as  an  antidote  ready 
prepared  against  the  poison  of  this  new  heresy  ;"f  and  the 
Western  bishops  wrote  to  him  accordingly,  "  that  they  had 
adopted  his  Letter  as  their  symbol  of  faith."  (Cappellari,  c.  15, 
n.  4.)  As  to  the  Eastern  bishops,  they  exclaimed,  when 
assembled  at  Chalcedon,  "he  who  does  not  assent  to  the 
Epistle  of  most  holy  Leo  is  a  heretic."  Nor  has  any  Catholic 
theologian  ever  dreamed  of  denying,  that  S.  Leo  put  forth  the 
Letter  in  his  capacity  of  Universal  Teacher.  Gallicans,  of 
course,  deny  it  to  be  in  itself  infallible,  because  they  deny  that 
any  Pontifical  definition  is  infallible,  apart  from  Episcopal 

*  "  When  first  it  begun  to  spread "  :  because  as  time  went  on,  these 
heretics  were  ever  introducing  fresh  subtleties,  which  necessitated  an  even 
fuller  development  of  Catholic  doctrine  than  is  to  be  found  in  S.  Leo. 

t  Baronius's  words  will  be  found  quoted  in  our  last  number,  p.  112. 
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assent :  but  all  Galileans,  no  less  than  all  Ultrainontanes,  have 
admitted  that  it  is  a  true  Pontifical  definition  of  faith. 

Now  a  controversy  has  recently  arisen,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  on  the  tests  of  an  ex  cathedra  Pontifical  Act ;  on  the  con- 
ditions which  must  exist,  in  order  that  any  given  Pontifical 
declaration  should  claim  the  Catholic's  interior  assent  as  an 
infallible  decision.  The  only  basis  on  which  such  a  contro- 
versy can  proceed,  is  an  examination  of  those  various  utter- 
ances which  indubitably  are  ex  cathedra.  And,  since  none 
was  ever  more  indubitably  ex  cathedra  than  S.  Leo's  Letter, 
we  shall  here  briefly  consider  what  light  is  thrown  by  it  on 
various  portions  of  this  controversy.  At  present  the  Letter 
as  a  whole  is  not  accessible,  we  believe,  except  in  folios; 
and  we  think  therefore  we  shall  at  all  events  do  service,  if 
we  print  it  in  full  at  the  end  of  this  brief  article. 

Firstly,  then,  it  has  sometimes  been  alleged  that  no  Act  is 
ox  cathedra  which  is  not  formally  addressed  to  the  Universal 
Church.  This  theory  is  at  once  refuted  by  the  Letter  before 
us;  which  is  formally  addressed  to  S.  Flavian,  the  then 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

2.  Sometimes  however  it  is  not  denied,  that  an  ex  cathedra 
Act  may  be  formally  addressed  to  an  individual;  but  a  different 
distinction  is  drawn.  "  At  all  events,"  so  argue  these  thinkers, 
"  the  whole  contents  of  an  ex  cathedra  Act  must  be  doctrinal 
"  and  didactic.  But  turn  e.  g.  to  Gregory  XVI/s  f  Mirari 
"  vos '  or  Pius  IX/s  Munich  Brief,  you  will  find  the  doctrinal 
"  declarations  mixed  throughout  with  references  to  contempo- 
"  rary  persons  and  events ;  and  this  very  admixture  shows 
"  that  the  doctrinal  declarations  themselves  are  not  issued  ex 
"  cathedra."  Now  certainly,  neither  in  the  "  Mirari  vos  "  nor 
in  the  Munich  Brief  is  there  so  great  an  admixture  of  personal 
reference  with  the  doctrinal  declarations,  as  there  is  in  S.  Leo's 
Letter.  In  our  last  number  (p.  95)  we  gave  the  following 
analysis  of  its  contents ;  and  as  we  now  print  the  Letter,  our 
readers  may  judge  for  themselves  how  far  our  analysis  was 
correct. 

The  Holy  Pontiff  begins  by  expressing  his  surprise  that  S.  Flavian's  letter 
had  been  so  long  in  reaching  him.  Now  for  the  first  time,  he  proceeds  to 
say,  he  understands  what  has  really  taken  place  in  the  East  ;  he  sees  that 
Eutyches  is  a  foolish  and  unlearned  man,  who  proudly  refuses  to  learn 
from  others  wiser  than  himself ;  who  does  not  understand  the  very  ele- 
mentary dogmata  contained  in  the  Symbol.  Had  he  only  considered  three 
particular  clauses  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  he  would  never  have  devised 
his  heresy.  S.  Leo  proceeds  to  explain  how  these  three  clauses  are  really 
inconsistent  with  the  new  heresy ;  but  adds  that  even  if  Eutyches  had  so 
blinded  himself  as  to  be  incapable  of  this  obvious  reasoning,  the  words  of 
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Scripture  are  express  against  him.  The  Holy  Pontiff  is  thus  led,  apparently 
by  the  mere  natural  course  of  his  argument,  to  state  scientifically  that  por- 
tion of  Christian  dogma  which  Eutyches  assailed,  and  to  confirm  it  by 
Scriptural  testimonies.  He  then  concludes  his  letter,  by  commenting  on 
what  had  passed  between  his  correspondent  S.  Flavian  and  the  heresiarch. 
He  expresses  wonder  that  none  of  the  assembled  bishops  had  rebuked  the 
perverse  expression  of  doctrine  which  the  latter  had  uttered  ;  and  adds  that 
if  the  heretic  repents,  he  trusts  S.  Flavian  will  press  him  to  purge  himself 
from  the  stain  of  this  false  profession.  The  Pontiff  perceives,  from  the 
account  of  facts  just  received,  that  Eutyches  has  been  latterly  less  attached 
to  his  heresy  than  he  was  at  first ;  but  as  he  refused  to  anathematize  it, 
judges  S.  Flavian  to  have  been  quite  right  in  condemning  him.  Still  the 
heresiarch  can  be  at  once  joyfully  received  back  if  he  turns  from  his  error. 
S.  Leo  concludes  with  mentioning  by  name  the  legates  and  the  notary,  whom 
he  sends  to  the  East  with  a  view  of  bringing  the  whole  matter  to  a  good 
conclusion. 

3.  Others  again  maintain,  that  the  Pontiff  never  speaks  as 
Universal  Teacher,  unless  when  he  singles  out  this  or  that 
definite  proposition  for  approval  or  censure;  that  he  never 
speaks  as  Universal  Teacher,  in  any  prolonged  and  sustained 
exposition  of  doctrine.     Such  an  opinion  is  promptly  refuted 
by  the  most  cursory  perusal  of  S.  Leo's  Letter.     This  Letter 
teaches  dogma  precisely  by  way  of  elaborate  exposition,  and  in 
no  other  way  whatever. 

4.  Lastly,   it  has  been   said  that  no  Act  is   ex  cathedra, 
which  does  not  itself  express — either  directly  or  equivalently 
— the  obligation  of  absolute  interior  assent  incumbent  on  all 
Catholics.     For  ourselves,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  uniformly 
contended    that  the  Supreme  Pontiff  may  authenticate   the 
ex  cathedra  character  of  his  Act  by  extrinsic  marks ;  as  e.  g. 
very  prominently  by  commanding  its  publication.      Now  on 
this  question,  again,  S.  Leo's  Letter  would  seem  decisive.    No 
one,  merely  from  reading  it,  would  know  for  certain  that  the 
Holy  Pontiff  is  intending  to  demand  the  absolute  interior  assent 
of  all  Catholics,  to  that  precise  exposition  of  dogma  which  he  is 
laying  down.     Indeed  there  is  far  greater  appearance  of  such 
an  intention  in  many  Letters  addressed  by  Pius  IX.  to  indi- 
vidual bishops  :  e.  g.  in  the  Munich  Brief  and  the  condemna- 
tion of  Frohschammer.    But  when  you  find  St.  Leo  circulating 
this  Letter  among  the  various  Churches — claiming  infallibility 
for  it  by  his  Legates  at  Chalcedon — accepting  with  complacency 
the  declaration  of  Western  bishops,  that  they  accept  it  as  their 
symbol  of  faith — you  cannot  possibly  doubt  (nor  has  any  theo- 
logian in  fact  ever  doubted)  what  authority  he  really  claimed 
for  it.     But  then  (let  this  be  added  in  passing)  the  entrinsic 
evidence  for  the  ex  cathedra  character  of  the  ' ( Mirari  vos  "  is 
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in  every  respect  still  stronger.  Intrinsically  indeed  that  Letter 
was  originally  addressed,  not  to  one  patriarch,  but  to  all  the 
patriarchs  and  bishops  of  Christendom.  But  consider  also  its 
extrinsic  notes.  The  very  Pope  who  issued  it  most  expressly 
declared  it  to  have  been  ex  cathedra.  He  declared  this,  not 
only  in  the  accompanying  Letter,  forwarded  by  his  express 
command  to  the  unhappy  man  principally  condemned — not 
only  in  official  Letters,  subsequently  addressed  to  individual 
bishops — but  in  an  Encyclical  (the  "  Singular!  nos")  addressed 
to  the  whole  Episcopate. 

Such  are  some  of  the  important  questions  on  which  S.  Leo's 
Letter  is  calculated  to  throw  light.  But  on  other  grounds 
altogether,  theological  students,  who  have  not  hitherto  given 
it  their  attention,  may  thank  us  for  introducing  them  to  its 
contents.  In  no  other  document  perhaps  that  ever  was 
written,  has  the  great  dogma  of  the  Incarnation  been  at 
once  so  accurately  and  so  forcibly  set  forth.  It  runs  as 
follows : — 

LEO  EPISCOPUS  DILECTISSIMO  FRATKI  FLAVIANO 
CONSTANTINOPOLITANO  EPISCOPO. 

Lectis  dilectionis  tuse  litteris,  quas  miramur  fuisse  tarn  seras,  et  Gestorum 
Episcopalium  ordine  recensito  :  tandem  quid  apud  vos  scandali  contigerit, 
atque  contra  integritatem  fidei  exortum  fuerit,  agnovinius,  et  quse  prius 
videbantur  occulta,  nunc  nobis  reserata  patuenmt.  Quibus  Eutyches,  qui 
presbyterii  nomine  honorabilis  videbatur,  niultum  hnprudens  et  nimis 
imperitus  ostenditur  ;  ut  etiam  de  ipso  dictum  sit  a  Propheta  :  "  Noluit  in- 
telligere  ut  bene  ageret :  iniquitateni  meditatus  est  in  cubili  suo."  Quid 
autem  iniquius,  quam  impia  sapere,  et  sapientioribus  doctioribusque  non 
credere  ?  Sed  in  hanc  insipientiam  cadunt,  qui  cum  ad  cognoscendam  veri- 
tatem  aliquo  impediuntur  obscuro,  non  ad  Propheticas  voces,  non  ad  Aposto- 
licas  litteras,  nee  ad  Evangelicas  auctoritates,  sed  ad  semetipsos  recurrunt. 
Et  ideo  magistri  erroris  existunt,  quia  veritatis  discipuli  non  fuere.  Quam 
enim  eruditionem  de  sacris  novi  et  veteris  Testament!  paginis  acquisivit,  qui 
nee  ipsius  quidem  Symbol!  initia  comprehendit  ?  Et  quod  per  totum 
mundum  omnium  regeneratorum  voce  depromitur,  istius  adhuc  senis  corde 
non  capitur.  Nesciens  igitur  quid  deberet  de  Verb!  Dei  Incarnatione  sentire, 
nee  volens  ad  promerendum  intelligentise  lumen  in  sanctarum  Scripturarum 
latitudine  laborare,  illam  saltern  communeni  et  indiscretam  confessionem 
solicito  apprehendisset  auditu,  qua  Fidelium  universitas  profitetur,  credere 
se  in  Deurn  Patrem  Omnipotentem,  et  Jesum  Christum  Filium  Ejus,  unicum 
Dominum  nostrum,  Qui  natus  est  de  Spiritu  sancto  ex  Maria  Virgine  : 
Quibus  tribus  sententiis  omnium  fere  hsereticorum  machines  destruuntur. 

Cum  enim  Deus  et  Omnipotens  et  jfEternus  Pater  creditur,  Consempiternus 
Eidem  Filius  demonstrator,  in  nullo  a  Patre  diiferens  :  quia  de  Deo  Deus,  de 
Omnipotente  Omnipotens,  de  ^Eterno  natus  est  Coasternus,  non  posterior  tem- 
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pore,  non  inferior  potestate,  non  dissimilis  gloria,  non  divisus  essentia.  Idem 
vero  Sempiterni  Genitoris  Unigenitus  Sempiternus  natus  est  de  Spiritu  Sancto 
ex  Maria  Virgine.  Quse  nativitas  temporalis  illi  nativitati  divinse  et  sempi- 
ternae  nihil  minuit,  nihil  contulit ;  sed  totam  se  reparando  homini,  qui  erat 
deceptus,  iinpendit  ;  ut  et  mortem  vinceret,  et  diabolum,  qui  mortis  babe- 
bat  imperium,  sua  virtute  destrueret.  Non  enim  superare  nos  possemus 
peccati  et  mortis  auctorem,  nisi  naturam  nostram  Ille  susciperet  et  Suam 
faceret,  Queni  nee  peccatum  contaminare,  nee  mors  potuit  detinere  :  Con- 
ceptus  quippe  est  de  Spiritu  Sancto  intra  uterum  matris  Virginis  ;  quge  ita 
Ilium,  salva  virginitate,  edidit,  queniadmodum  salva  virginitate  concepit. 

Sed  si  mine  de  Christianas  Fidei  fonte  purissimo  sincerum  intellectum 
haurire  non  poterat,  quia  splendorem  perspicuse  veritatis  obcsecatione  propria 
tenebrarat :  doctrinie  se  Evangelicae  subdidisset,  dicente  Matthseo,  "  Liber 
generationis  J esu  Christi  filii  David  filii  Abraham : "  Apostolicse  quoque 
praedicationis  expetiisset  instrumentum,  et  legens  in  epistola  ad  Eomanos  : 
"  Paulus  servus  Jesu  Christi,  vocatus  Apostolus,  segregatus  in  Evangelium 
Dei,  quod  antea  promiserat  per  Prophetas  Suos  in  Scripturis  sanctis  de  Filio 
Suo,  Qui  factus  est  Ei  ex  seinine  David  secundum  carnem  :"  ad  Propheticas 
paginas  piam  solicitudinem  contulisset,  et  invenisset  prornissionem  Dei  ad 
Abraham  dicentis  :  "  In  semine  tuo  benedicentur  omnes  Gentes."  Et  ne  de 
hujus  seminis  proprietate  dubitaret,  secutus  fuisset  Apostolum  dicentem: 
"  Abrahae  dictae  sunt  promissiones,  et  semini  ejus  :  non  dicit,  et  seminibus, 
quasi  in  multis  ;  sed  quasi  in  uno,  Et  semini  tuo,  quod  est  Christus  :  "  Isaiae 
quoque  prsedicationem  interiori  apprehendisset  auditu,  dicentis  :  "  Ecce  Virgo 
in  utero  concipiet,  et  pariet  filium,  et  vocabitur  nomen  ejus,  Emmanuel,  quod 
est  interpretation,  Nobiscum  Deus  : "  Ejusdemque  Prophetae  verba  legisset : 
"  Puer  natus  est  nobis  :  Filius  datus  est  nobis,  Cujus  potestas  super  humerum 
Ejus,  et  vocabitur  nomen  Ejus,  Magni  consilii  Angelus,  Admirabilis,  Consili- 
iirius,  Deus,  Fortis,  Princeps  pacis,  Pater  futuri  saeculi." 

Nee  frustratori&  loquens  ita  Verbum  diceret  carnem  factum,  ut  editus 
utero  Virginis  Christus  haberet  formam  hominis,  et  non  haberet  materni 
corporis  veritatem.  An  forte  ideo  putavit  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum 
Christum  non  nostrae  esse  naturae,  quia  missus  ad  beatam  Mariam  Angelus 
ait :  "  Spiritus  sanctus  superveniet  in  te,  et  virtus  Altissimi  obumbrabit  tibi : 
ideoque  et  quod  nascetur  ex  te  Sanctum,  vocabitur  Filius  Dei "  :  ut  quia 
conceptus  Virginis  divini  fuit  operis,  non  de  natura  concipientis  fuerit  caro 
concepti  ?  Sed  non  ita  intelligenda  est  ilia  generatio  singulariter  mirabilis, 
et  mirabiliter  singularis,  ut  per  novitatem  creationis  proprietas  remota  sit 
generis.  Fecunditatem  enim  Virgini  Spiritus  Sanctus  dedit :  veritas  autem 
corporis  sumpta  de  corpore  est,  et  aedificante  sibi  Sapientia  domum,  Verbum 
caro  factum  est,  et  habitavit  in  nobis  :  hoc  est,  in  ea  carne,  quam  sumpsit  ex 
homine,  et  quam  spiritus  vitae  rationalis  animavit.  Salva  igitur  proprietate 
utriusque  naturae,  et  in  unam  coeunte  personam,  suscepta  est  a  Majestate 
humilitas,  a  Virtute  infirmitas,  ab  JEternitate  mortalitas :  et  ad  resolvendum 
conditionis  nostrse  debitum,  Natura  Inviolabilis  naturae  est  unita  passibili : 
ut,  quod  nostris  remediis  congruebat,  Unus  atque  Idem  mediator  Dei  et 
hominum  Homo  Christus  Jesus,  et  mori  posset  ex  uno,  et  mori  non  posset  ex 
altero. 
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In  Integra  ergo  veri  hominis  perfectaque  natura  Verus  natus  est  Deus, 
totus  in  suis,  totus  in  nostris  :  nostra  auteni  dicimus,  quaa  in  nobis  ab  initio 
Creator  condidit,  et  quse  reparanda  suscepit.  Nam  ilia  quae  deceptor  in- 
tulit,  et  homo  deceptus  admisit,  nullum  habuere  in  Salvatore  vestigium : 
nee  quia  communionem  humanarum  subiit  infirmitatum,  ideo  nostrorum 
fuit  particeps  delictorum.  Assurnpsit  formam  servi  sine  sorde  peccati : 
humana  augens,  clivina  non  minuens  :  quia  exinanitio  ilia,  qua  se  Invisibilis 
visibilem  prsebuit  et  Creator  ac  Dominus  omnium  rerum  unus  voluit  esse 
mortalium,  inclinatio  fuit  miserationis,  non  defectio  potestatis.  Proinde 
Qui  manens  in  forma  Dei  fecit  hominem,  Idem  in  forma  servi  factus  est 
homo :  tenet  enim  sine  defectu  proprietatem  suam  utraque  natura,  et  sicut 
formam  servi  Dei  forma  non  adimit,  ita  formam  Dei  servi  forma  non 
minuit.  Nam  quia  gloriabatur  diabolus,  hominem  sua  fraude  deceptum 
divinis  caruisse  muneribus,  et  immortalitatis  dote  nudatum  duram  mortis 
subiisse  sententiam,  seque  in  malis  suis  quoddam  de  proevaricatoris  con- 
sortio  invenisse  solatium  ;  Deum  quoque  (justitiae  exigente  ratione)  erga 
hominem,  quern  in  tanto  honore  condiderat,  propriam  mutasse  sententiam  : 
opus  fuit  secreti  dispensatione  consilii,  ut  Incomruutabilis  Deus,  Cujus 
voluntas  non  potest  sua  benignitate  privari,  primam  erga  nos  pietatis  suae 
dispositionem  sacramento  occultiore  compleret ;  et  homo  diabolicae  iniquitatis 
versutia  actus  in  culpam,  contra  Dei  propositum  non  periret. 

Ingreditur  ergo  haec  mundi  infima  Filius  Dei,  de  caelesti  sede  descendens, 
et  a  paterna  gloria  non  recedens,  novo  ordine,  nova  nativitate  generatus. 
Novo  ordine,  quia  Invisibilis  in  Suis,  Visibilis  factus  est  in  nostris  :  Incom- 
prehensibilis  voluit  comprehendi  :  ante  tempora  manens  esse  ccepit  ex 
tempore  :  universitatis  Dominus  servilem  formam,  obumbrata  majestatis 
suae  immensitate,  suscepit  :  Impassibilis  Deus  non  dedignatus  est  esse  homo 
passibilis,  et  Irnmortalis  mortis  legibus  subjacere.  Nova  autem  nativitate 
generatus  ;  quia  inviolata  virginitas  concupiscentiam  nesciens  carnis  materiam 
ministravit.  Assumpta  est  igitur  de  matre  Domini  natura,  non  culpa  :  nee 
in  Domino  Jesu  Christo  ex  utero  Virginis  genito,  quia  nativitas  est  mirabilis, 
ide6  natura  est  dissimilis.  Qui  enim  Verus  est  Deus,  Idem  verus  est  homo  : 
nullum  est  in  hac  unitate  mendacium,  dum  invicem  sunt  et  humilitas  hominis 
et  altitude  Deitatis.  Sicut  enim  Deus  non  mutatur  miseratione,  ita  homo 
non  consumitur  dignitate.  Agit  enim  utraque  forma  cum  alterius  commu- 
nione  quod  proprium  est ;  Verbo  scilicet  operante  quod  Verbi  est,  et  carne 
exequente  quod  carnis  est.  Unum  horum  coruscat  miraculis,  alterum  suc- 
cumbit  injuriis  :  et  sicut  Verbum  ab  aequalitate  Paternae  Gloriae  non  recessit, 
ita  caro  naturani  nostri  generis  non  reliquit.  Unus  enim  Idemque  est  (quod 
saepe  dicendum  est)  vere  Dei  Filius,  et  vere  hominis  Filius  :  Deus  per  id 
quod  in  principio  erat  Verbum,  et  Verbum  erat  apud  Deum,  et  Deus  erat 
Verbum  :  homo  per  id  quod  Verbum  caro  factum  est,  et  habitavit  in  nobis. 
Deus  per  id  quod  omnia  per  Ipsum  facta  sunt,  et  sine  Ipso  factum  est  nihil : 
homo  per  id  quod  factus  est  ex  muliere,  factus  sub  lege. 

Nativitas  carnis  manifestatio  est  humanae  naturae  ;  partus  Virginis,  divinae 
est  virtutis  indicium  :  infantia  parvuli  ostenditur  humilitate  cunarum,  mag- 
nitude Altissimi  declaratur  vocibus  Angelorum.  Similis  est  rudimentis 
hominum,  Quern  Herodes  impius  molitur  occidere  ;  sed  Dominus  est  omnium, 


Quern  Ms 
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Quern  Magi  gaudentes  veniunt  suppliciter  adorare.  Jam  cum  ad  praecursoris 
Sui  Joannis  baptismum  venit,  ne  lateret  quod  carnis  velamine  divinitas 
tegeretur  ;  vox  Patris  de  caelo  intonans  dixit :  "  Hie  est  Filius  Meus  dilectus, 
in  Quo  Mihi  bene  complacui."  Quern  itaque  sicut  hominem  diabolica  tentat 
astutia,  Eidem  sicut  Deo  Angelica  famulantur  officia.  Esurire,  sitire,  las- 
sescere,  atque  dormire,  evidenter  humanum  est :  sed  quinque  panibus  quinque 
millia  hominum  satiare,  et  largiri  Samaritanae  aquam  vivam  cujus  hanstus 
bibenti  prsestet  ne  ultra  jam  sitiat ;  supra  dorsum  maris  plantis  non  sub- 
sidentibus  ambulare,  et  elationes  fluctuum  increpata  tempestate  consternere, 
sine  ambiguitate  divinum  est.  Sicut  ergo  (ut  multa  praeteream)  non  ejusdem 
naturae  est  Here  miserationis  aflectu  amicum  mortuum,  et  eumdem,  remoto 
quatriduanae  aggere  sepulturae,  ad  vocis  imperium  excitare  redivivum  ;  aut 
in  ligno  pendere,  et  luce  in  noctem  conversa  omnia  elementa  tremefacere  ; 
aut  clavis  transfixum  esse,  et  Paradisi  portam  fidei  latronis  aperire  :  Ita  non 
ejusdem  naturae  est  dicere,  "  Ego  et  Pater  unum  sumus  : "  et  dicere,  "  Pater 
Major  Me  est." 

Quamvis  in  Domino"  Jesu  Christo  Dei  et  Hoininis  una  persona  sit ;  aliud 
tamen  est  unde  in  utroque  communis  est  contumelia,  aliud  unde  cominunis 
est  gloria.  De  nostro  Illi  est  minor  Patre  humanitas,  de  Patre  Illi  est  aequalis 
cum  Patre  divinitas.  Propter  hanc  unitatem  Personae  in  utraque  Natura 
intelligendam,  et  Filius  hominis  legitur  descendisse  de  cselo,  cum  Filius  Dei 
carnem  de  ea  Virgine,  de  qua  est  natus,  assumpserit :  Et  rursus  Filius  Dei 
crucifixus  dicitur  ac  sepultus,  cum  haec  non  in  divinitate  ipsa,  qua  Unigenitus 
Consempiternus  et  Consubstantialis  est  Patri,  sed  in  naturae  humanae  sit 
innrmitate  perpessus.  Unde  Unigenitum  Filium  Dei  crucifixum  et  sepultum 
omnes  etiam  in  Symbolo  confitemur,  secundum  illud  Apostoli  dictum  :  "  Si 
enim  cognovissent,  numquam  Dominum  majestatis  crucifixissent."  Cum 
autem  ipse  Dominus  noster  atque  Salvator  fidem  discipulorum  suis  interroga- 
tionibus  erudiret :  "  Quern,"  inquit,  "  dicunt  esse  Filium  hominis  1 "  Ciimque 
illi  diversas  aliorum  opiniones  retexuissent :  "  Vos  autem,"  ait,  "Quern  Me  esse 
dicitis  ? "  Me  utique,  Qui  sum  Filius  hominis,  et  Quern  in  forma  servi  atque 
in  veritate  carnis  aspicitis  ;  quern  Me  esse  dicitis  ?  Ubi  beatus  Petrus 
divinitus  inspiratus,  et  confessione  sua  omnibus  gentibus  profutums  :  "  Tu  es," 
inquit,  "  Christus  Filius  Dei  Vivi."  ,  Nee  immerito  beatus  est  pronunciatusa 
Domino  et  a  principali  petra  soliditatem  et  virtutis  traxit  et  nominis  ;  qui 
per  revelationem  Patris  Eumdem  et  Filium  Dei  est  confessus  et  Christum  : 
quia  unum  horum  sine  alio  receptum  non  proderat  ad  salutem  :  sed  aequalis 
erat  periculi,  Dominum  Jesum  Christum  aut  Deuin  tantummodo  sine 
homine,  aut  sine  Deo  solum  hominem  credidisse. 

Post  resurrectionem  vero  Domini,  quae  utique  veri  corporis  fuit,  quia  non 
Alter  est  resuscitatus,  quam  Qui  fuerat  crucifixus  et  mortuus  :  quid  aliud 
quadraginta  dierum  mora  gestum  est,  quam  ut  fidei  nostrae  integritas  ab  omni 
caligine  mundaretur  ?  Colloquens  enim  cum  discipulis  suis,  et  cohabitans,  atque 
convescens,  et  pertractari  se  diligenti  curiosoque  contactu  ab  iis,  quos  dubietas 
perstringebat,  admittens  :  ideo  et  clausis  ad  discipulos  januis  introibat,  et  flatu 
Suo  dabat  Spiritum  sanctum,  et  donato  intelligentios  lumine  sanctarum  Scrip- 
turarum  occulta  pandebat :  et  rursus  vulnus  lateris,  fixuras  clavorum,  et  omnia 
recentissimae  passionis  signa  monstrabat,  dicens :  "Videte  manus  et  pedes,  quia 
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Ego  sum:  Palpate  et  videte,  quia  spiritus  carnem  et  ossa  non  habet,  sicut  Me 
videtis  habere  :"  ut  agnosceretur  in  Eo  proprietas  divinse  humanseque  naturae 
individua  permanere,  et  ita  sciremus,  Verbum  non  hoc  esse  quod  carnem,  et 
ut  Unum  Dei  Filiuni  et  Verbum  confiteremur  et  carnem. 

Quo  fidei  sacramento  Eutyches  iste  nimium  sestimandus  est  vacuus,  qui 
naturam  nostrani  in  Unigenito  Dei  nee  per  humilitatem  mortalitatis,  nee  per 
gloriam  resurrectionis  agnovit  :  nee  sententiam  beati  Apostoli  et  Evangelists 
Joannis  expavit  dicentis  :  Omnis  spiritus  qui  confitetur  Jesum  Christum  in 
carne  venisse,  ex  Deo  est  :  et  omnis  spiritus  qui  solvit  Jesum,  ex  Deo  non 
est,  et  hie  est  Autichristus.  Quid  autem  est  solvere  Jesum,  nisi  humanaui 
ab  eo  separare  naturam,  et  sacramentum  fidei,  per  quod  unum  salvati  sumus, 
impudentissiniis  evacuare  figmentis  ?  Caligans  vero  circa  naturam  Corporis 
Christi,  necesse  est  ut  etiam  in  passione  Ejus  eadem  obcsecatione  desipiat. 
Nam  si  Crucein  Domini  non  putat  falsam,  et  susceptum  pro  niundi  salute 
supplicium  verum  fuisse  non  dubitat ;  Cujus  credit  mortem,  agnoscat  et 
carnem :  nee  diffiteatur  nostri  corporis  hominem,  quern  cognoscit  fuisse 
passibilem :  quoniam  negatio  verse  carnis  negatio  est  etiam  corporese  pas- 
sionis. 

Si  ergo  Christianam  suscipit  fidem,  et  a  prsedicatione  Evangelii  suum  non 
avertit  auditum,  videat  quse  natura  transfixa  clavis  pependerit  in  Crucis 
ligno,  et  aperto  per  militis  lanceam  latere  Crucifixi,  intelligat  unde  sanguis  et 
aqua  effluxerint,  ut  Ecclesia  Dei  et  lavacro  rigaretur  ct  poculo.  Audiat  et 
B.  Petrum  Apostolum  prsedicantem,  quod  sanctificatio  spiritus  per  asper- 
sionem  fiat  sanguinis  Christi.  Nee  transitorie  legat  ejusdem  Apostoli  verba 
dicentis :  "Scientes,  quod  non  ex  corruptibili  auro  et  argento  redempti  estis  de 
vana  vestra  conversatione  paternse  traditionis,  sed  pretioso  sanguine  quasi 
Agni  Incontaminati  et  Immaculati  Jesu  Christi."  Beati  quoque  Joannis  testi- 
monio  non  resistat  dicentis  :  "  Et  sanguis  Jesu  Filii  Dei  emundat  vos  ab  omni 
peccato."  Et  iterurn  :  Hsec  est  victoria  quse  vincit  mundum,  fides  nostra.  Et 
quis  est  qui  vincit  mundum,  nisi  qui  credit  quia  Jesus  Christus  est  Filius 
Dei  ?  Hie  est  qui  venit  per  aquam  et  sanguinem,  Jesus  Christus  ;  non  in 
aqua  solum,  sed  in  aqua  et  sanguine.  Et  Spiritus  est  Qui  testificatur, 
quoniam  Christus  est  Veritas  :  quia  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  in  cselo, 
spiritus,  aqua,  et  sanguis ;  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt :?'  Spiritus  utique  sanc- 
tificationis,  et  sanguis  redemptionis,  et  aqua  baptismatis  ;  quse  tria  unum 
sunt  et  individua  man  en  t,  nihilque  eorum  a  suiconnexione  sejungitur,  quia 
Catholica  Ecclesia  hac  fide  vivit  et  proficit,  ut  in  Christo  Jesu  non  sine  ver& 
divinitate  humanitas,  nee  sine  vera  credatur  humanitate  divinitas. 

Cum  autem  ad  interlocutionem  examinis  vestri  Eutyches  respondent, 
dicens  :  "  Confiteor  ex  duabus  naturis  fuisse  Dominion  nostrum  ante  aduna- 
tionem,  post  adunationem  vero  unarn  naturam  confiteor  :"  miror  tam 
absurdam  tamque  perversam  ejus  professionem  nulla  judicantium  increpa- 
tione  reprehensam :  et  sermonem  nimis  insipientem  nimisque  blasphemum 
ita  omissum,  quasi  nihil  quod  offenderet  esset  auditum :  cum  tam  impi& 
duarum  naturarum  ante  incarnationem  Unigenitus  Filius  Dei  fuisse  dicatur, 
quam  nefarie,  postquam  Verbum  caro  factum  est,  natura  in  eo  singularis 
asseritur.  Quod  ne  Eutyches  vel  recte  vel  tolerabiliter  sestimet  dictum, 
quia  nulla  vestra  est  sententia  confutatum  :  dilectionis  tuas  diligentiam 
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cominonemus,  frater  carissime,  ut  si  per  inspirationem  misericordise  Dei  ad 
satisfactionem  cansa  perducitur,  impudentia  hominis  imperiti  etiam  ab  hac 
sensus  sui  macula  per  te  purge tur  :  qui  quidem  (sicut  Gestorum  ordo  pate- 
fecit)  bene  coeperat  a  sua  persuasions  discedere,  cum  vestra  sententia  coarc- 
tatus  profiteretur  se  dicere  quod  ante  non  dixerat,  et  ei  fidei  acquiescere  cui 
prius  fuisset  alienus.  Sed  cum  anathematizando  impio  dogmati  noluisset 
praebere  assensum,  intellexit  eum  fraternitas  vestra  in  sua  permanere  per- 
fidia,  dignumque  esse  qui  judicium  condemnationis  exciperet. 

De  quo  si  fideliter  atque  utiliter  dolet,  et  quam  recte  mota  sit  Episcopalis 
auctoritas  vel  sero  cognoscit ;  vel  si  ad  satisfactionis  plenitudinem  omnia 
quse  ab  eo  male  sunt  sensa  viva  voce  et  praesenti  subscriptione  damnaverit : 
non  erit  reprehensibilis  erga  correptum  quantacumque  miseratio :  quia 
Dominus  noster  Verus  et  bonus  Pastor,  Qui  animam  Suarn  posuit  pro  ovibus 
Suis,  et  Qui  venit  animas  hominum  salvare  non  perdere,  imitatores  nos  esse 
vult  suse  pietatis,  ut  peccantes  quidem  justitia  coerceat,  con  versos  autem 
misericordia  non  repellat.  Tune  enim  demum  fructuosissime  fides  vera 
defenditur,  quando  etiam  a  sectatoribus  suis  opinio  falsa  damnatur.  Ad 
omnem  vero  causam  pie  ac  fideliter  exequendam  fratres  nostros  Julianum 
Episcopum,  et  Eenatum  presbyteruni  tituli  S.  Clementis,  sed  et  filium  meum 
Hilarum  diaconum  vice  nostra  direximus  :  quibus  Dulcitium  Notarium 
nostrum,  cujus  fides  est  nobis  saepe  probata,  sociavimus  :  confidences  affu- 
turum  Divinitatis  Auxilium,  ut  qui  erraverat,  damnata  sensus  sui  pravitate, 
salvetur.  Deus  te  incolumem  custodiat,  frater  carissime.  Data  Idibus 
Junii,  Asterio  et  Protogene  VV.  CC.  Conss. 
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ART.   VIII.— THE   CASE    OF   IRELAND   BEFORE 
PARLIAMENT. 

Ireland.    A  Letter  to  Earl  Grey.    By  ARCHBISHOP  MANNING.    London : 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  closing  the  great  debate,  which  has  just 
recorded  sentence  of  Parliament  on  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland,  made  a  remarkable  apology  on  behalf  of 
his  party  for  having  allowed  so  many  years  to  elapse  without 
attempting  to  settle  a  question  which  they  and  all  England 
now  regard  as  of  such  a  primary  .and  critical  interest.  These 
were  his  words  : — 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Disraeli)  says,  "  Why  did  you  not 
deal  with  the  Irish  Church  in  1866,  when  you  asked  for  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act?"  My  answer  is,  For  a  perfectly  plain  and  simple 
reason.  In  the  first  place,  circumstances  were  not  ripe  then  as  they  are  now. 
[Ironical  cheers  from  the  Ministerial  benches.]  Circumstances  were  not  ripe 
in  so  far  that  we  did  not  know  so  much  then  as  we  know  now  with  respect  to 
the  intensity  of  Fenianism.  [Cheers  and  counter  cheers.]  Nor  was  there 
any  member  of  that  Government  who  would  have  been,  for  one  moment, 
justified  in  giving  the  official  account  of  Fenianism  which  has  been  given 
within  the  hearing  of  us  all  during  the  last  few  weeks  by  the  noble  earl  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  [Hear,  hear.]  But  while  that  was  our  first 
reason,  it  was  not  our  only  reason.  A  second  was,  that  we  were  occupied  by 
the  Keform  Bill. 

We  cannot  affirm  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  apology  is  adequate 
to  the  gravity  of  the  case.  But  apart  from  that  consideration, 
it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  melancholy 
admissions  ever  made  by  a  British  statesman  in  Parliament. 

What,  then,  is  Fenianism?  Let  us  briefly  recapitulate  the 
leading  points  of  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  conspiracy, 
which  only  becomes  more  and  more  formidable  through  each 
fresh  failure,  and  which  has  at  last  succeeded  in  compelling 
statesmen  to  give  that  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland  for 
which  justice,  charity,  and  policy  had  previously  pleaded  in 
vain. 

Three  years  ago,  when  Lord  Palmerston  was  still  Prime 
Minister  in  perpetuity,  the  Irish  Executive  suddenly  discovered 
the  existence  of  a  formidable  treasonable  conspiracy  widely 
spread  in  that  country,  but  having  its  base  of  operations  in 
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America.  It  had  been  in  course  of  organization  ever  since  the 
year  1857;  but  so  ignorant  was  the  Castle  of  its  existence,  or 
at  least  its  extent,  that  in  1864  the  then  Chief  Secretary,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  was  reported  to  have  stated  that  there  was  only 
one  Fenian  in  all  Ireland,  and  that  he  was  quite  a  harmless 
sort  of  person,  and  on  very  good  terms  with  the  police.  Sud- 
denly the  plot  was  discovered,  and  the  Castle  proceeded  to 
act  with  that  restless  panic-stricken  energy  which  seems  to  be 
part  of  the  genius  of  the  place.  Contrary  to  law,  as  we 
believe — an  eminent  judge  said,  on  the  Fenian  trials  at  Man- 
chester, that  such  an  outrage  could  not  take  place  in  any 
country  governed  by  British  law — the  police  seized  the  type 
and  suppressed  the  publication  of  a  journal  called  the  Irish 
People ;  arrested  its  staff  and  a  number  of  its  correspondents 
throughout  the  country ;  and,  a  few  weeks  later,  captured  Mr. 
James  Stephens,  reputed  to  be  the  founder  and  principal 
organizer  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood.  It  was  then  boasted 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  that,  by  a  few  acts  of  extra- 
ordinary energy,  they  had  crushed  the  conspiracy  in  the  germ. 
The  Attorney- General  at  the  close  of  the  Special  Commission, 
which  was  issued  immediately  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoners, 
congratulated  the  Court  on  the  fact  that  every  person  of  any 
considerable  prominence  in  the  conspiracy,  with  the  single 
exception  of  James  Stephens,  had  been  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced. Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  retiring  from  office,  was 
invested  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath ;  the  Commander 
of  the  Forces  in  Ireland  was  called  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Peerage;  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  shortly  afterwards 
raised  from  the  rank  of  a  Baron  to  that  of  an  Earl. 

But  Fenianism  appears  to  have  been  organized,  as  a  ship  is 
built,  in  water-tight  compartments.  The  arrests  made  by  the 
Government  were  of  undoubted  importance ;  but  they  did  not 
for  a  moment  impair  the  vitality  and  force  of  the  organization. 
Mr.  Stephens,  while  his  indictment  for  high  treason  was  being 
prepared,  one  night  quietly  walked  out  of  Richmond  prison, 
where  he  had  been  lodged  for  special  security.  Some  of  the 
officers  of  the  prison  had  evidently  assisted  his  escape.  Much 
has  been  said  of  the  readiness  of  Irish  conspirators  to  betray 
each  other ;  but  although  the  Government  offered  a  reward  of 
£1,000  for  his  arrest,  Mr.  Stephens  remained  at  large  in  the 
city  of  Dublin  for  three  months  afterwards,  and  the  police, 
though  well  aware  of  his  presence,  were  utterly  unable  to 
obtain  any  clue  to  his  residence.  Thence  he  passed  in  a 
leisurely  way  through  Scotland  and  England  to  France,  where 
he  embarked  for  America,  discharging  all  the  time  his  ordinary 
functions  as  Central  Executive  of  the  Brotherhood,  with  the 
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same  ease  apparently  as  though  he  were  at  large.  So  it 
began  to  dawn  upon  the  mind  of  the  Government  that  the 
Fenian  conspiracy  had  a  very  much  broader  basis  and  a  more 
elaborate  system  than  they  had  supposed.  Mr.  Stephens 
baffled  the  Irish  police,  because  he  was  served  by  a  better 
police  of  his  own.  Fenian  turnkeys  had  unlocked  the  gates  of 
his  prison.  Fenian  detectives  bamboozled  the  detectives  of 
the  Castle.  The  Special  Commission  had  hardly  done  its  work 
with  the  Fenian  conspirators,  when  courts-martial  began  to 
try  Fenian  sergeants  and  corporals,  and  their  sittings  lasted 
for  months. 

Whole  regiments  were  said  to  be  tainted.  Two  regiments  of 
high  standing  in  the  army  were  summarily  ordered  to  foreign 
stations,  at  a  moment  when  a  rising  was  apprehended  from 
day  to  day,  and  soldiers  were  being  poured  into  Ireland  by 
every  port.  For  a  time  the  Post- Office  even  was  suspected  ; 
and  the  correspondence  of  the  Government  between  London 
and  Dublin  was  carried  by  orderlies  or  Queen's  messengers. 
During  one  period  of  a  few  days  of  great  alarm,  the  Govern- 
ment occupied  the  telegraph  offices  in  Dublin,  and  every 
message  sent  or  received  had  to  pass  the  visa  of  the  Police. 
Such  a  proceeding  was  of  course  utterly  contrary  to  law ;  and 
at  this  time  the  Government  had  not  even  got  that  degree  of 
latitude  which  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  is 
supposed  to  give.  The  military  preparations  were  on  the  scale 
of  a  great  rebellion  backed  by  a  foreign  invasion.  At 
intervals,  the  garrison  of  the  city  was  kept  under  arms  day 
and  night  for  a  week  together.  Officers  on  leave  were  peremp- 
torily ordered  to  rejoin  their  regiments.  Barracks  and  armed 
posts  were  prepared  to  resist  sudden  assault.  Arms  and 
ammunition  were  removed  from  ordinary  stores  to  fortified 
places,  or  magazines,  under  guard.  Artillery  was  distributed 
in  war  proportion  among  garrisons  of  other  arms.  The 
military  force  occupying  the  country  was  raised  to  25,000 
men.  The  city  police  were  armed  with  cutlasses  and  revolvers; 
and  the  Constabulary  with  breech-loading  rifles.  The  coast 
was  watched  by  squadrons  of  armed  vessels  ;  and  a  powerful 
fleet  stood  off  Kerry  watching  for  an  American  Armada. 

Such  was  the  attitude  of  the  Government  through  the 
winter  of  1865-6.  The  conspiracy  made  no  active  demon- 
stration, but  seemed  to  know  how,  without  visible  effort,  to 
keep  the  Castle  and  the  whole  official  administration  in  a 
state  of  prolonged  panic.  The  resident  gentry,  trading 
classes,  and  population  at  large,  did  not  seem  to  share  these 
apprehensions ;  and,  indeed,  rather  made  fun  of  the  fidgety 
action  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  His  Excellency,  on  the  other 
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hand,  did  not  attempt  any  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  the  country. 
He  acted  as  if  the  whole  Irish  nation  were  Fenian  from  top 
to  bottom.  At  the  moment  of  utmost  danger  to  the  public 
peace,  the  Government  did  not  venture  to  call  for  the  support 
of  special  constables  even  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  Several 
years  before,  Lord  Palmerston  had  refused  to  allow  the  volun- 
teer organization  to  be  extended  to  Ireland;  and  therefore 
the  Executive  had  not  the  support  of  this  invaluable  civil 
reserve  to  fall  back  upon.  But  there  are  forty  militia  regi- 
ments in  Ireland,  many  of  which  were  accounted,  when  they 
appeared  at  Aldershot,  equal  to  any  troops  of  the  line.  The 
Government  did  not  venture  to  trust  them  with  their  arms. 
The  Irish  militia  has  not  been  called  out  for  exercise  for  the 
last  four  years.  Its  forty  regiments  are  treated  as  if  their 
disloyalty  was  notorious ;  and  this  force,  which,  with  slight 
exceptions,  was  found  reliable  in  1798,  may  be  regarded  as 
disbanded  on  suspicion. 

The  faculty  of  producing  panic  of  a  continuous  character 
on  the  part  of  the  Executive  is  not  a  very  efficient  test  of  the 
real  strength  of  an  insurrectionary  movement  in  Ireland.  The 
Castle  is  always  either  in  a  state  of  panic  or  a  state  of 
jubilation.  Up  to  a  certain  hour,  Lord  Carlisle  and  Lord 
Wodehouse  represented  Ireland  as  a  happy  pastoral  Arcadia, 
full  of  placid  herds,  and  people  as  placid.  Then  it  was  as  if 
the  whole  country  bad  suddenly  become  undermined,  and  a 
single  step  might  explode  society  in  utter  ruin. 

A  Government  which  does  not  rest  for  its  support  against 
anarchy  on  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
which  it  governs — a  Government  which  cannot,  or  will  not, 
trust  to  special  constables,  volunteers,  or  even  county  militia 
— must  necessarily  be  to  a  great  degree  under  the  influence 
of  its  police;  and  in  prolonging  such  a  state  of  things,  the 
police  have  an  interest  as  positive  as  the  conspirators.  The 
Irish  Government  ignored  or  discarded  whatever  support  was 
offered  to  it  by  the  population  of  the  country,  and  relied 
absolutely  upon  its  police  and  upon  the  army — latterly  dis- 
covering that  it  could  not  have  complete  reliance  upon  such 
regiments  as  contained  a  large  proportion  of  Irish  soldiers. 
Fenianism  succeeded  in  surrounding  the  Irish  Government 
with  this  atmosphere  of  alarm  and  distrust  to  an  extent  un- 
precedented in  the  annals  of  conspiracy. 

When  Parliament  met  in  1866,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
at  once  suspended.  The  extraordinary  powers  given  to  the 
Executive  were  unsparingly  exercised.  The  Lord  Lieutenant's 
warrants  were  issued  in  sheaves.  Every  Fenian  agent  upon 
whom  the  police  could  lay  their  hands  was  packed  into  prison. 
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From  six  to  seven  hundred  such  agents  were  arrested  from 
time  to  time.  The  more  remarkable  of  these  persons,  some  of 
them  officers  of  high  character  in  the  American  army,  some 
journalists  of  no  mean  ability,  were  tried  for  treason-felony, 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  and  are  now  breaking  stones  at 
Portland  in  the  company  of  burglars  and  garroters.  When 
Lord  Kirnberley  left  office,  there  were,  we  believe,  three 
hundred  persons  in  gaol  under  his  warrant.  Still  the  Govern- 
ment knew  no  relief  from  alarm.  The  vigilance  and  discipline 
of  the  army  was  kept  for  months  together  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  tension.  The  western  coast  was  still  covered  by  a 
strong  fleet.  Then  there  came  a  formidable  diversion. 
Apparently  recognizing  the  fact  that  they  were  baffled  for  the 
time  in  Ireland,  the  Fenian  leaders  determined  to  carry  on 
their  war  against  the  British  Government  by  an  attack  on  its 
North  American  provinces.  Notwithstanding  the  exemplary 
vigilance  of  the  United  States  Government,  one  column  of 
the  Fenian  force  succeeded  in  entering  Canada;  and  though 
soon  obliged  to  withdraw,  it  cannot  be  said  that  much 
military  credit  was  gained  by  the  troops  who  opposed  them. 
The  Horse  Guards  and  Admiralty  were  thus  obliged  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  defence  of  the  long,  irregular,  water- 
bound  frontier  of  Canada ;  and  the  garrison  of  that  country 
was  considerably  increased,  especially  in  the  arm  of  artillery. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  during  the  year  1866  the 
Fenian  conspiracy  kept  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  dis- 
posable armed  force  of  which  the  home  Government 
retains  the  control  in  a  state  of  constant  movement  and 
occupation. 

When  the  Conservative  Government  succeeded  to  office, 
danger  appeared  to  have  greatly  subsided ;  and  Lord  Naas, 
yielding  to  the  natural  humanity  and  confidence  of  his  dis- 
position, gradually  released  all  except  some  forty  or  fifty  of 
those  whom  he  found  detained  under  Lord  KimberleyV 
warrant.  The  Queen  was  advised  that  she  might  announce 
to  Parliament  that  it  was  the  intention  of  her  advisers  to 
propose  the  immediate  restoration  of  the  privilege  of  Habeas 
Corpus.  Fenianism  was  treated  as  so  far  extinct  that  the 
ordinary  powers  of  the  law  would  be  quite  adequate  to  cope 
with  it.  But  hardly  were  the  royal  words  uttered,  when  tlie 
many-headed  hydra  rose  again  from  the  ground,  flung  the 
whole  empire  into  a  frenzy  of  panic,  and  then  suddenly 
vanished,  leaving  hardly  a  trace  behind.  Its  first  appearance 
was  in  the  very  middle  of  England.  An  attempt  to  carry 
Chester  Castle  barely  failed,  through  the  promptitude  of  the 
local  authorities.  The  following  week,  a  rising — scanty  in 
numbers,  but  very  general  in  extent,  and  which  was  an  utter 
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failure  so  far  as  fighting  was  concerned — took  place  in  Ireland. 
From  Drogheda  in  the  north  to  the  remotest  point  of  Kerry  a 
disconnected  series  of  rebellious  movements  were  made — none 
in  sufficient  force  of  men  or  arms  to  do  much  mischief,  and 
which  came  to  an  end  precisely  as  if  only  a  demonstration  or 
reconnoissance  in  force  had  been  intended.  The  police  acted, 
excepting  in  some  half-dozen  places,  with  perfect  loyalty  and 
courage.  The  military  were  hardly  called  upon,  except  at  Dublin, 
where  they  escorted  the  crowd  of  prisoners  made  by  the  police 
at  Tallaght ;  and  in  Kerry,  where  the  insurgents  led  Brigadier 
Horsford  into  the  mountains,  and  then  gave  him  the  slip.  At  this 
time,  too,  the  season,  which  had  been  very  fine,  suddenly  became 
so  extremely  severe,  that  the  hope  of  maintaining  an  insurrec- 
tion in  the  open  country,  if  it  had  ever  been  intended,  must 
have  been  speedily  abandoned  through  stress  of  weather.  And 
so  it  happened  that,  utter  as  the  failure  was,  the  Fenians  did 
not  lose  courage,  or  abandon  their  enterprise,  in  consequence. 
Nor  was  the  Government  any  stronger,  except  by  its  well- 
warranted  confidence  in  the  fidelity  and  the  military  qualities 
of  the  police.  Three  to  four  hundred  prisoners  were  in  their 
hands  ;  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  was  once  more  suspended. 
More  troops,  more  ironclads  and  gunboats,  were  despatched  to 
Ireland.  Steps  were  taken  to  fortify  the  police  stations 
throughout  the  country.  The  Castle  itself  was  put  into  a 
condition  to  resist  sudden  attack.  The  vigilance  of  the 
Executive  appeared  never  for  a  moment  to  relax.  Yet 
authority  was  evidently  no  nearer  to  being  able  to  close  with 
the  conspiracy,  and  crush  it  once  for  all.  A  miserable  pretence 
was  now  and  then  made  of  treating  the  whole  system  as  the 
work  of  "  a  handful  of  contemptible  foreign  conspirators," 
with  whom  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  people  had  no  sym- 
pathy. But  the  handful  of  contemptible  foreign  conspirators 
so  did  their  work  as  to  keep  a  continual  strain  on  the  energies 
and  resources  of  the  empire;  and  the  Government  of  Lord 
Abercorn,  like  the  Government  of  Lord  Kimberley,  had  so 
little  confidence  in  the  sympathy  of  the  Irish  people  that  they 
made  no  appeal  to  it.  In  the  moment  of  their  utmost  alarm, 
it  may  be  not  unfairly  said  that  the  Castle  would  have  doubted 
either  the  sanity  or  the  loyalty  of  the  man  who  advised  the 
Executive  to  call  out  the  Irish  militia,  to  form  volunteer  corps, 
or  even  to  swear  in  special  constables. 

Then  followed  another  diversion,  far  more  extraordinary  in 
its  character  and  serious  in  its  effect  than  the  attack  upon 
Canada.  The  scene  of  the  principal  operations  of  the  con- 
spiracy was  transferred  to  England.  First  there  was  an 
alarm  of  Fenian  privateers  in  the  Channel,  which  kept  the 
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Admiralty  on  the  qui  vive  for  some  time.  The  discovery  of  a 
large  quantity  of  Greek  fire  at  Liverpool  led  to  the  belief  that 
it  was  intended  to  burn  that  city  in  case  General  Burke,  then 
under  sentence  of  death,  was  executed.  The  arrest  at  Man- 
chester of  Colonel  Kelly,  the  principal  Fenian  authority, 
followed ;  and  his  rescue,  accomplished  in  the  streets,  in 
broad  daylight,  by  open  force,  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  a 
deserving  police  officer,  and  of  three  Fenians  subsequently 
executed  for  murder.  Here  the  skill,  energy,  and  resources 
of  the  conspiracy  were  again  displayed  with  the  same  effect 
as  in  the  case  of  the  rescue  of  Stephens.  On  each  occasion  it 
was  absolutely  essential  to  the  service  and  the  credit  of  the 
organization  to  rescue  the  Head  Centre  for  the  time  being 
from  the  custody  of  the  British  Government ;  and  on  each 
occasion  the  work  was  done  so  effectively,  and  the  subsequent 
arrangements  for  escape  were  so  perfect,  that  the  police  were 
utterly  baffled.  The  three  Fenians  were  hanged  at  Manchester 
amid  elaborate  precautions,  the  volunteers  and  several 
thousands  of  special  constables  having  been  called  out  to 
supplement  the  military  force  that  surrounded  the  gallows, 
and  occupied  the  gaol  and  its  vicinity.  Then  it  was  that  the 
extraordinary  ascendancy  which  the  continuous  action  of  the 
conspiracy  had  gradually  gained  over  the  public  mind  made 
itself  manifest.  A  panic  spread  through  all  England,  which 
was  suddenly  intensified  by  the  terrible  Clerkenwell  outrage ; 
and  in  Ireland,  for  a  time,  the  sympathy  attracted  by  the 
courage  and  devotion  which  Allen  and  his  comrades  exhibited 
seemed  to  fuse  the  stagnant  spirit  of  disaffection  which  pervaded 
the  populace,  up  to  the  red  heat  of  rebellion.  There  were 
signs  that  the  Priesthood  were  for  the  moment  not  untouched 
by  the  immense  emotion  which  agitated  their  people ;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  deaths  of  those  three  young  men  had  done 
more  to  spread  and  establish  the  spirit  of  the  conspiracy  than 
all  the  able  operations  of  Mr.  Stephens  or  even  the  sense  of 
American  sympathy  and  support.  The  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  declining  to  rely  for  aid  on  any  class  of  the  Irish 
population  was  thus  apparently  vindicated  in  the  eyes  of  the 
English  people ;  and  ever  since,  the  theory  of  the  ' '  handful  of 
foreign  adventurers"  has  been  quietly  relinquished  as  obviously 
inadequate  to  account  for  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
England  spent  the  last  weeks  of  last  year  in  a  state  of  agita- 
tion and  turmoil  which  could  hardly  be  greater  if  a  French 
army  were  marching  across  "Wimbledon  Common.  Guard  was 
mounted  on  the  shipping  in  the  river.  The  clerks  of  the  Post- 
Office  kept  armed  watch  day  and  night  through  Christmas 
week  over  the  mail  bags.  The  floors  of  Downing  Street  were 
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littered  deep  with  sand,  so  that  Greek  fire  might  soak  and  not 
burn.  The  police,  expeditiously  trained  to  the  use  of  cutlasses 
and  revolvers,  patrolled  in  watchful  couples.  The  Guards 
gravely  expected  from  hour  to  hour  the  word  to  sally  forth 
from  their  barracks  and  charge  the  London  Irish.  Arrange- 
ments for  artillery  were  curiously  complicated  with  the  dis- 
position of  fire-engines ;  and  it  was  hard  to  say  whether  the 
authorities  most  depended  on  Sir  John  Burgoyne  or  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland.  The  volunteers  were  ready.  For  safety  sake, 
they  commonly  put  their  arms  away  in  the  custody  of  the 
regular  army,  not  unfrequently  unscrewing  the  nipples  before- 
hand. In  London  and  its  neighbourhood  100,000  special 
constables  were  sworn  in ;  and,  seeing  this  goodly  array  of 
badges  and  staves  behind  him,  the  London  policeman  for  the 
first  time  realized  the  full  force  of  Garibaldi's  apostrophe 
to  him  as  the  typical  Briton.  All  the  active  forces  of  the  con- 
spiracy seemed  to  be  suddenly  deployed  upon  England. 
Thousands  of  sentinels  shivered,  listening  through  long  foggy 
nights  for  the  enemy  expected  at  arsenals,  dockyards,  maga- 
zines,— the  enemy  who  never  kept  his  appointment,  adding 
thereby,  as  it  were,  an  unbecoming  sense  of  irritating  ridicule 
to  the  atrocity  of  his  previous  conduct.  Then,  nothing  coming 
of  it,  this  great  alarm  gradually  evaporated ;  and  by  natural 
reaction  as  great  a  lull  now  follows,  broken  only  for  a  moment 
by  the  vague,  half-credited,  but  not  at  all  improbable  report 
of  a  Fenian  attempt  in  preparation  at  San  Francisco  to  seize 
on  Vancouver's  Island.  Mr.  Disraeli  with  audacious  levity 
takes  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  assure  the  British  public 
that  Government  has  sounded  the  depths  of  Fenianism,  and 
found  that  there  is  nothing  in  it;  and  Lord  Mayo,  with 
ingenuous  confidence,  cites  Mr.  John  Mitchells  attack  on  that 
"  wretched  Stephens  "  as  proof  positive  that  the  conspiracy  is 
used  up.  But  men  who  only  care  to  ascertain  the  exact  force  of 
facts  will  do  well  to  be  chary  of  trusting  Mr.  John  MitchePs  evi- 
dence implicitly  with  regard  to  any  political  matter  in  which 
he  may  happen  to  be  involved.  Mr.  Mitchel  never  loved  any 
cause  to  which  he  was  attached  half  so  well  as  he  hated  some 
man  or  men  among  his  comrades  in  its  councils.  Mr.  Stephens 
is  at  present  the  idol  of  his  animosity.  Between  the  political 
morale  of  the  two  men,  there  is  not  perhaps  a  pin  to  choose ; 
and  if  they  were  to  be  judged  by  their  style  of  speech,  the 
fine  confectionery  of  Mr.  MitchePs  prose  must  always  com- 
mend itself  to  persons  of  culture ;  but  history,  if  history 
should  ever  condescend  to  make  a  contrast  between  them, 
will  recognize  that  Mr.  Stephens  went  and  did  what  Mr. 
Mitchel  spent  his  years  in  mooning  and  mouthing  about. 
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When  Mr.  Mitchel  attempted  to  organize  a  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land, lie  wrote  a  number  of  the  most  exquisite  newspaper 
articles — almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  Cobbett's ;  but  one  day, 
two  policemen  put  him  into  a  covered  car  and  bundled  him  off 
to  Bermuda.  Mr.  Stephens  may  be  a  very  wretched  person ; 
but  when  he  undertook  the  same  task,  he  succeeded  in  or- 
ganizing a  conspiracy  which  has  disgraced  British  policy  in 
the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world,  and  which  moves  like  a  thunder- 
cloud over  the  whole  surface  of  the  empire,  filling  the  souls 
of  men  with  sudden  unaccountable  dismay.  Mr.  Gladstone 
only  says  the  simple  truth  when  he  admits  that  Fenianism  is 
the  immediate  and  efficient  cause  why  the  whole  policy  of 
England  towards  Ireland  must  forthwith  be  changed. 

This  conspiracy — curious  compound  of  Yankee  craft  and 
tenacity  with  Irish  devotion  and  enthusiasm — is  the  most  ex- 
traordinary construction  of  the  kind  that  has  appeared  in 
Europe  since  the  French  Revolution.  Unlike  all  previous  Irish 
conspiracies,  its  strength  seems  in  no  degree  to  reside  in  its 
leaders.  They  are  from  time  to  time  deposed  or  captured ; 
but  utterly  unknown  men  spring  into  their  places  and  take 
up  their  work  at  once.  Unlike  all  former  Irish  rebellions,  it 
does  not  know  when  it  is  defeated.  The  English  Press  is 
never  weary  of  ringing  changes  on  the  cabbage  garden  at 
Ballingarry.  Young  Ireland  frankly  accepted  Ballingarry  as 
a  fact;  but  Fenianism,  crushed  at  a  score  of  Ballingarrys 
wherever  it  showed  itself  between  Cork  and  Drogheda, 
reappears  without  delay,  and  deadly-lively  as  ever,  at 
Chester  or  Manchester,  in  Glasgow  or  London — or  in 
Canada,  or  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  Vancouver ;  why  not  next 
time  at  Hong  Kong  or  Heligoland?  These  peculiar  moral 
qualities  it  owes  to  its  American  education — to  the  race  that 
remorselessly  discards  a  "  played  -  out  "  leader,  and  that 
"  skedaddles "  without  shame,  never  once  wavering,  never- 
theless, in  its  set  will  to  win.  In  the  audacious  ubiquity  of  its 
operations,  Fenianism  has  also  learned  somewhat  from  the  land 
of  magnificent  distances.  Bat  the  audacity  is  even  more  re- 
markable than  the  ubiquity.  The  Poles  never  ventured  to 
carry  their  scene  of  action  from  Warsaw  to  Moscow ;  nor  in 
the  worst  days  of  Venetian,  or  Magyar,  or  Czech  discontent, 
would  it  have  been  possible  to  produce  in  Vienna  the  peculiar 
atmosphere  of  alarm  which  pervaded  London  in  the  last  week 
of  last  year.  From  the  Italian  conspirators  and  their  English 
commentators,  the  Fenians  have  also  learned  the  advantage  of 
a  foreign  base  of  operations,  the  art  of  manipulating  foreign 
public  opinion,  of  involving  their  cause  with  questions  of 
foreign  policy,  and  of  employing  gold  collected  abroad  to  spread 
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domestic  disaffection.  But  the  Italians  in  England  were  only 
patronized  by  a  handful  of  advanced  politicians.  The  Irish 
now  and  then  hold  the  balance  of  American  affairs,  and  are 
always  a  most  influential  political  connection.  The  Italians 
with  great  skill  acquired  a  by  no  means  contemptible  influence 
over  English  organs  of  opinion;  but  the  American  Press, 
speaking  of  it  in  a  broad  and  general  way,  is  to  a  consider- 
able extent  written  by  Irishmen  who  are  Fenians,  or  by 
Americans  who  are  more  Fenian  than  the  Fenians  themselves. 
The  Italians  in  England  rejoiced  with  a  great  joy  when  Lord 
Palmerston  constrained  the  King  of  Naples  to  release  the 
English  engineers  who  were  captured  in  1858  on  board  a 
Graribaldian  piratical  vessel ;  that  was  a  great  question  for  them, 
no  doubt;  and  so  is  the  Alabama  question  a  great  question  for 
the  Irish  in  America.;  and  so,  also,  is  the  question  of  the 
efficacy  of  American  naturalization ;  while  the  question  of  ulti- 
mate annexation  is  rather  forwarded  by  occasional  desultory 
pegging  away  at  the  Canadian  frontier.  And  if  Uncle  Sam 
should  choose,  as  he  may  choose,  to  meddle  some  day  soon  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  what  right  has  his  most  intimate  friend 
and  ally,  the  Czar,  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  Crete  that  he 
has  not  got  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland  ?  To  close  this 
parallel,  the  Italians  in  England  got,  one  way  or  another,  some 
money  for  their  purposes — not  very  much  money  after  all,  for 
the  class  of  people  in  England  who  will  subscribe  for  purposes 
of  political  assassination  is  limited ;  and  that  was  the  way  in 
which  their  funds  were  spent  for  several  years.  But  for  every 
thousand  pounds  that  the  Italians  got  in  England,  the  Fenians 
have  got  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  in  America ;  and  the 
poorest  of  insurrectionary  countries  has  produced  the  richest  of 
conspiracies.  The  sums  spent  upon  the  expenses  of  the 
American  organization,  upon  the  Canadian  expedition,  upon 
the  hundreds  of  military  men  and  circle  organizers  sent  into 
Ireland  and  maintained  there  under  regular  pay,  on  arms  and 
ammunition,  on  hired  vessels  and  passage  money,  on  the  legal 
defence  of  prisoners,  and  on  attempts  to  rescue  them,  would 
mount  to  a  budget  like  that  of  a  small  State.  If  willingness 
to  spend  money  on  a  cause,  and  to  risk  life  and  liberty  for  it, 
be  tests  of  any  value  in  weighing  human  motives,  what  a 
terrible  force  of  energy  and  passion  there  must  be  at  the  back 
of  Fenianism  ! 

Mr.  Gladstone's  sad  admission  is  then,  unfortunately,  not 
without  ample  justification.  Lord  Eussell  had  already,  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Fortescue,  propounded  the  same  reason  for  a 
complete  revision  of  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  party  towards 
Ireland.  Would  that  it  were  possible  merely  to  censure  these 
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eminent  statesmen  for  waiting  until  they  were  in  opposition  to 
see  the  necessity  of  redressing  the  wrongs  upon  which  they 
now  so  warmly  dilate !  But  the  conduct  of  Liberal  Govern- 
ments for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
and  efficient  causes  of  Fenianism  in  Ireland.  They  not  merely 
neglected  to  do  their  duty  in  regard  to  the  now  palpable 
grievances  of  the  country.  They  denied  their  existence.  They 
insulted  the  Irish  members  who  brought  them  before  Parlia- 
ment. Lord  Palmerston  said  that  Tenant  Right  meant  land- 
lord wrong.  Mr.  Cardwell  declared  the  fixed  determination  of 
the  Government  not  to  yield  an  inch  on  the]Land  Question 
beyond  a  slight  revision  of  the  terms  of  his  own  utterly  in- 
operative Act.  Lord  Eussell  declared  that  the  Church  Establish- 
ment must  at  all  hazards  be  maintained.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
assured  the  House  that  he  and  Lord  Palmerston  were  deter- 
mined to  stand  or  fall  by  that  Establishment.  Signs  were  not 
wanting  of  late  years  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  gradually  de- 
taching himself  from  the  policy  of  his  colleagues  on  this 
question,  as  well  as  on  that  of  Reform.  But  in  the  head  of 
the  Government,  and  in  the  principal  personage  of  the  Irish 
Executive  for  five  years  before  Lord  Palmerston's  death,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Irish  people  to  feel  any  confidence. 
The  country  was  not  merely  neglected :  it  was  goaded  and 
outraged  where  it  was  most  sensitive — told  that  its  wrongs 
were  merely  sentimental,  and  its  condition  prosperous  beyond 
conception.  If  people  did  not  like  it,  let  them  leave  it.  Some 
authorities  even  held  that  it  was  ' '  the  duty  of  every  Irishman  to 
go  to  America  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  bullock."  Thus  the 
people  ceased  to  have  hope  from  the  Government ;  and  their 
confidence  in  that  parliamentary  party  which  they  had  with  a 
great  effort  and  with  very  sanguine  hopes  elected  in  1852, 
had  been  already  cruelly  betrayed.  "  Those  who  dug  the 
grave  of  Independent  Opposition,  dug  the  foundations  of 
Fenianism  at  the  same  time/''  The  Liberal  Government  of 
the  day  had  a  large  share  in  that  woeful  work ;  and  they  had 
able  assistance. 

Three  years  ago,  writing  on  this  same  everlasting  and  in- 
exhaustible subject,  we  said,  "  Candid  and  honest  Englishmen 
constantly  ask,  What  does  Ireland  really  want  ?  Ireland  wants, 
on  the  part  of  British  statesmen,  a  policy  ;  and  still  more,  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Parliament,  goodwill  to  assist  and  give 
efficacy  to  that  policy ;  "  *  and  we  concluded  by  declaring  our 
conviction  that  it  only  needed  some  more  effective  organization 
of  their  political  power  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  people  "  to 
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persuade  one  of  the  coming  statesmen  of  the  next  ten  years — 
Mr.  Gladstone,,  if  not  Mr.  Disraeli — that  it  is  his  interest,  and 
in  a  certain  sense  his  necessity,  to  have  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive policy  for  Ireland."  Unfortunately,  the  organization 
of  political  power  has  not  been  of  the  kind  which  we  con- 
templated. Would  to  God  that  that  had  been  freely  given 
to  right  reason  and  to  moral  motives  which  is  now  being 
yielded  to  sinful  plots  and  the  shame  and  terror  wrought  by 
lawless  violence  !  But  at  all  events  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  are  in  the  position  which  we  ventured  to  forecast ;  and 
to  each  of  them,  his  policy  for  Ireland  is  the  crucial  and  essen- 
tial policy  of  his  immediate  prospects,  perhaps  of  his  whole 
career.  That  the  British  Parliament  is  also  at  last  wrought 
up  to  the  point  of  giving  effect  to  a  very  advanced  and  pro- 
nounced Irish  policy,  the  majority  of  sixty  which  has  just 
condemned  the  Irish  Church  proves. 

Policy,  indeed — whole  systems  of  policy  on  the  part  of 
statesmen — abound  to  an  extent  that  we  did  not  dare  to 
dream  of  three  years  ago ;  and  they  are  in  the  main  more 
comprehensive,  more  sweeping,  than  the  most  extreme  Irish 
politicians  of  the  period  of  the  Tenant  League  ever  ventured  to 
propose.  The  most  moderate  measure  on  the  Land  Question, 
that  has  a  chance  of  being  accepted  and  carried,  goes  con- 
siderably beyond  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford's  so 
wantonly  decried  Bill.  Nor  are  we  aware  that  on  the  subject 
of  the  Irish  Church  any  proposal  has  ever  been  made  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholics  so  radical,  and  so  thorough,  as  that  of 
which  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament  has  just  affirmed  the 
principle. 

Let  us  summarize  the  principal  of  these  projects  of  policy. 

I.  The  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  consists  of 
several  positive  propositions,  and  some  undertakings,  which 
cannot  be  immediately  put  into  execution,  but  which  seem  to 
be  seriously  intended.  In  the  latter  class  may  be  considered 
(1)  Certain  proposals  consequent  upon  the  Report  of  a  Royal 
Commission  now  sitting  to  make  the  system  of  National  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland  more  distinctly  denominational;  (2)  the 
purchase  of  the  Irish  railways  by  the  State,  or  the  vote  of  a 
loan  for  their  relief  and  extension,  if  such  should  seem  right  on 
the  Report  of  another  Royal  Commission  which  has  just  con- 
cluded its  sittings ;  (3)  the  offer,  if  there  be  any  chance  of 
its  being  accepted,  of  an  endowment,  independent  of  State 
control,  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland — coupled,  however, 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  Irish  Church  as  a  State  Church, 
but  with  considerable  changes  in  its  interior  economy,  such 
perhaps  as  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  its  bishops.  These 
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proposals,  however,  as  we  understand,  it  is  not  intended  to 
submit  to  Parliament  this  session,  except  perhaps  some  tem- 
porary provision  in  regard  to  railways.  It  is  proposed,  how- 
ever, at  once  (1)  to  give  a  Charter  to  the  Catholic  University, 
and  to  ask  Parliament  to  add  a  grant  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  University  staff;  (2)  to  introduce  again  the  Land  Bill, 
excellent  so  far  as  it  went,  proposed  by  Lord  Mayo  in  1867, 
and  defeated  then  by  a  combination  of  the  extreme  Liberal 
and  Orange  members — with  the  addition  of  clauses  from  Lord 
Clanricarde's  and  Mr.  Fortescue's  Bills  of  the  previous  session, 
calculated  to  give  greater  facility  of  obtaining  secure  tenure ; 
(3)  to  appoint  a  Koyal  Commission  to  ascertain  what  further 
alterations  in  the  state  of  the  Land  Laws  of  the  country  are 
really  required.  To  these  may  perhaps  be  added  the  Repeal 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act,  or  an  equivalent  measure 
legalizing  the  titles  of  our  bishops  with  the  affix  "  in  com- 
munion with  the  See  of  Rome  " — as  is  already  the  case  in  the 
American  and  Australian  colonies.  The  Committee  appointed 
at  Lord  Stanhope's  instance  in  the  House  of  Lords  will,  it  is 
understood,  determine  the  policy  of  the  Government  on  this 
subject ;  and  it  is  obvious  now  that  it  can  only  be  determined 
in  one  sense.  The  Titles  Act  is  dead,  and  even  Earl  Russell 
proposes  to  bury  it.  ' '  To  the  members  of  their  own  Church," 
writes  the  noble  lord  to  Mr.  Fortescue,  assuming  the  case  of 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  ( '  each  would  assume 
his  ecclesiastical  title :  Archbishop  Trench  would  be  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  to  his  own  communion ;  Archbishop  Cullen 
would  assume  a  similar  title  in  addressing  the  faithful  of  his 
own  Church."  We  need  hardly  notice  in  connection  with  the 
Irish  policy  of  the  Government  its  Reform  Bill,  which  is, 
except  in  the  disfranchisement  of  several  indefensibly  small 
boroughs,  identical  in  principle  with  the  English  and  Scotch 
Reform  Bills;  and  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  have  the 
greatly  needed  effect  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  Irish 
representation. 

II.  The  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  very  simple  and  sweep- 
ing policy.  He  proposes  the  immediate  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church,  and  the  gradual  disendowment  of  that  Church 
and  all  other  religious  bodies  in  Ireland.  Regarding  the 
grievances  of  that  country,  he  takes  this  to  be  the  one  most 
flagrantly  indefensible,  and  which,  therefore,  it  is  a  statesman's 
immediate  duty  to  abate.  A  triumphant  success  has  vindicated 
his  judgment  in  selecting  the  present  time  for  delivering  his 
attack.  Whether  he  will  succeed  in  carrying  his  pro- 
posals to  their  full  extent  appears  to  be  already  becoming  in 
some  degree  doubtful;  but  he  has  certainly  carried  the  assent 
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of  Parliament  and  of  the  empire  with  him  in  his  bold  declara- 
tion that  the  Irish  Church  as  a  State  Church  must  cease  to 
exist.  Having  regard,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  positive 
declaration  of  the  Irish  Catholic  bishops  that  they  would  in  no 
circumstances  accept  for  their  clergy  any  share  in  the  endow- 
ments of  the  Establishment ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  looking 
to  the  present  spirit  of  the  Liberal  party  on  the  subject 
of  the  relation  between  Church  and  State,  and  the  question  of 
religious  endowments  in  general,  Mr.  Gladstone  clearly  saw 
that  the  policy  most  certain  of  success  was  the  policy  of 
absolute  disestablishment  and  wholesale  disendowment. 

This  policy  necessarily  involves  the  gradual  extinction  of 
the  Presbyterian  Regium  Donum  and  of  the  grant  to 
Maynooth  College;  and,  in  a  word,  the  substitution  of  a 
complete  self-supporting  religious  equality  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Gladstone  calculates  that  the  amount  necessary  to  compen- 
sate vested  and  accruing  interests  existing  in  connection  with 
the  Establishment  would  amount  to  a  sum  equal  to  the  value 
of  from  two-thirds  to  three-fifths  of  the  present  revenues,  if 
capitalized.  But  we  do  not  collect  from  the  statement  of  his 
scheme,  as  yet  necessarily  somewhat  vague,  that  he  proposes 
this  capitalization  as  a  fundamental  and  immediate  part  of  it. 
While  concentrating  his  policy  for  the  present  on  this  single 
object,  he  has  nevertheless  given  one  very  broad  hint  of  his 
disposition  to  use  the  Church  Question  in  settling  the  Land 
Question — which,  within  reasonable  limits,  we  take  to  be  a 
sound  cardinal  rule  of  Irish  policy.  He  is  rather  disposed,  fol- 
lowing a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bright's,  to  favour  the  settlement 
of  the  Church  estates  by  peasant  proprietors,  and  to  apply  the 
Church  surplus  to  the  acquisition  of  other  lands  to  be  so  settled. 

III.  The  policy  of  Earl  Russell,  detailed  in  his  letter  to 
MT.  Fortescue,  suggested,  and,  from  the  way  it  was  urged, 
almost  compelled  Mr.  Gladstone's  action  against  the  Irish 
Church  this  session ;  but  it  is  a  totally  different  policy  from 
that  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Indeed  he  says,  in  so  many  words, 
that  it  is  his  own  opinion  "  that  the  destruction  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  in  Ireland,  the  withdrawal  of  the  grant  to 
Maynooth,  and  of  the  Regium  Donum  to  the  Presbyterians  of 
the  North,  together  with  a  refusal  of  all  subsidies  by  the 
State  towards  the  building  of  Roman  Catholic  churches  and 
furnishing  glebes  and  incomes  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  would  be 
a  misfortune  to  Ireland.  It  would  manifestly  check  civiliza- 
tion, and  arrest  the  progress  of  society  in  the  rural  parts  of 
Ireland."  Lord  Russell  proposes,  in  regard  to  the  principal 
religious  communions  existing  in  Ireland,  a  system  of  co- 
ordinate endowments  by  redistribution  of  the  property  and 
revenues  of  the  Establishment. 
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He  proposes,  therefore,  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  "  the  endowment  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland,  the  endowment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  one-eighth 
of  the  present  Church  revenues  of  Ireland/'  Elsewhere  he 
says,  "  A  fair  division  of  the  rent-charge  in  lieu  of  tithes 
would  give  almost  six-eighths  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  about 
one-eighth  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  less  than  an 
eighth  to  the  Presbyterian  Church ; "  and  he  proposes  that  the 
question  of  property  in  glebe  lands  should  be  referred  to  in- 
vestigation by  a  Commission.  In  regard  to  the  Land  Question, 
Lord  Russell's  views  are  very  vague.  He  thinks  "  it  ia  wise 
to  give  a  security  to  tenants  by  such  Bills  as  yours  (Mr. 
Fortescue's)  or  Lord  Mayo's,  that  the  duties  of  property  will 
not  be  violated  with  impunity  ....  but  that  no  scheme 
violating  the  rights  of  property,  which  we  are  told  were 
respected  by  Robespierre  and  the  French  Convention,  and  which 
are  held  sacred  by  the  English  nation  beyond  any  other 
nation,  ought  to  be  adopted."  The  system  of  National 
Education,  Lord  Russell,  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  in 
the  Queen's  Diary,  describes  as  simply  perfect. 

IY.  Earl  Grey,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bright,  has  stated  a 
project  of  policy  in  regard  to  the  Irish  Church  which  is  iden- 
tical in  principle  with  Earl  Russell's,  but  which  has  the  advan- 
tage, in  addition,  of  having  been  considered  in  practical  detail. 
Earl  Russell  appears  to  think  that  the  property  and  revenues 
of  the  Irish  Church  could  be  at  once  sequestrated,  and  dis- 
tributed in  eighths.  But  if  the  property  were  not  immediately 
capitalized,  which  he  does  not  propose,  its  actual  redistri- 
bution, assuming  that  the  present  incumbents  continue  to 
enjoy  their  livings,  would  not  take  place  for  twenty  years  to 
come  at  least.  Meantime,  what  a  chaos  of  heartburning, 
envy,  and  discontent  !  Earl  Grey  proposes  to  distribute  the 
property  of  the  Establishment  through  Commissioners  repre- 
senting the  several  communions,  in  the  exact  proportions  of  the 
census ;  but  he  would  either  convert  the  property  into  capital 
or  make  other  adequate  financial  arrangements.  The  Catholic 
Commissioners  would  be  charged  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  existing  establishment  of  Maynooth,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Commissioners  with  the  present  obligations  of  the  Regium 
Donum ;  but  at  the  expiry  of  current  life-interests,  the  funds 
would  be  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  for 
Catholic  and  Presbyterian  Church  purposes.  As  the  sum  thus  left 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  would, 
however,  be  manifestly  inadequate  to  the  charge  of  its  existing 
staff  and  establishment,  Lord  Grey  proposes  that  Parliament 
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should  "  grant  to  it  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  an  annuity 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  share  of  the  Church 
revenue  assigned  to  that  Church,  and  the  total  of  the  present 
incomes  of  the  prelates  and  clergy  belonging  to  it" — such 
annuity  only  to  last  for  the  term  of  their  lives.  This  plan 
of  course  assumes  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church, 
and  proposes  that  it  should  have  power  to  organize  itself  as 
a  voluntary  communion,  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland.  It  is  also  proposed  that  the  State 
should  purchase  the  advowsons  of  livings  held  by  private 
patrons. 

V.  Mr.  Bright's  plan  of  dealing  with  the  Establishment 
need  hardly  be  stated  in  detail.  It  may  be  taken  as  dis- 
carded now  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  has  been  proposed.  It 
offered  Catholics  a  lump  sum  in  general  commutation  of  their 
claims  and  grievances ;  and  if  Catholics  cared  to  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  tall  talk  and  the  comfort  of  a  pot  of  money 
at  the  same  time,  the  arrangement  would  answer  well 
enough.  But  if  the  Irish  Catholics  were  to  make  any  claim 
against  the  assets  of  the  Establishment,  they  would  claim 
their  proper  proportion.  They  make  no  claim,  equitable 
or  eleemosynary ;  and  it  is  competent,  therefore,  to  the  State 
to  sink  the  money,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  hinted  might  possibly  be 
done,  in  the  purchase  of  absentee  estates,  which  is  the  second 
canon  of  Mr.  Bright' s  Irish  policy.  The  purchase  of  absentee 
estates  and  their  settlement  by  peasant  proprietors  is  a  pro- 
ject which  has  a  tempting  aspect.  But  Ireland  is  a  country  of 
paradoxes.  The  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  that  country 
is  an  uncomfortable  relation ;  but  there  are  degrees  in  every- 
thing ;  and  the  relation  is  probably  least  uncomfortable  on  the 
property  of  a  large  absentee  landlord,  and  most  uncomfort- 
able on  the  property  of  a  small  resident  landlord. 

The  property  of  an  English  duke  who  only  once  or  twice  in 
his  life  sees  his  Irish  lands,  is  managed  with  a  certain  large 
liberality  of  administration.  The  property  of  a  Cork  butter- 
merchant,  or  Belfast  linendraper,  who  has  bought  ground 
under  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  is  let  with  a  view  to 
usury.  Where  two  such  properties  march  with  each  other  at 
present,  envy  is  rife ;  but  if  the  tenantry  who  are  already  well 
off  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  proprietors,  the  rest  of  the 
country  would  not  improbably  go  in  for  a  Jacquerie.  For 
every  good  landlord  bought  off,  we  might  hear  of  two  or  three 
bad  landlords  shot  off. 

VI.  Mr.  Mill,  who  has  long  studied  and  deeply  sympathized 
with  the  case  of  the  Irish  tenantry,  knows  that  at  all  events 
no  partial  remedy  will  redress  the  evil  of  their  state ;  and  the 
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remedy  which  he  proposes,  arbitrary  in  its  character,  would  at 
all  events  be  complete.  He  proposes  the  purchase  by  the 
State,  not  of  absentee  properties  merely,  but  of  the  whole 
landed  estates  of  the  country — the  price  to  be  fixed  by  Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners,  the  land  to  be  let  on  a  perpetuity 
and  valuation  tenure  to  the  occupying  tenants,  and  the  State 
to  become  the  universal  Irish  landlord.  Many  objections  have 
been  made  to  this  plan.  It  is  revolutionary.  But  as  Mr. 
Disraeli  once  said,  and  he  says  still  that  the  spirit  of  his  words 
was  just,  the  remedy  for  Ireland  is  a  revolution  achieved 
peaceably  by  Government.  The  management  of  land  by  the 
State  would,  it  is  said,  be  found  inconvenient  and  obnoxious. 
But  throughout  a  great  extent  of  India  the  Government  is  the 
landlord,  and  no  inconveniences  arise  that  seriously  trouble 
the  souls  of  civil  servants.  Gross  wrong  would  be  done  to 
old  proprietors  with  hereditary  associations,  and  new  pro- 
prietors who  had  cautiously  speculated  at  the  time  of  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Court.  A  great  deal  of  wrong  of  this 
kind  has  unfortunately  been  done  in  Ireland  from  time  to 
time,  and  is  at  the  root  of  every  Irish  title.  The  hereditary 
proprietor,  whose  ancestor  entered  the  country  with  William 
or  Oliver,  gave  rather  rude  notice  to  his  predecessor.  The 
Encumbered  Estates  Court  was  itself  a  system  of  forced  par- 
liamentary sale,  commonly  at  serious  sacrifice.  It  is  a  confis- 
cation assuredly,  but  at  the  full  value  of  the  land,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State  and  the  people — in  a  country  where  con- 
fiscation at  the  sword  point,  for  the  benefit  of  a  class  who,  as 
a  class,  have  managed  to  serve  "  neither  king  nor  country  "  to 
their  satisfaction,  has  been  common.  After  all,  it  is  only  the 
right  of  eviction  with  compensation ;  and  it  never  would  have 
been  heard  of  if  the  wrong  of  eviction  without  compensation 
had  not  been  so  flagrantly  exercised.  Who  would  ever  dream 
of  such  a  remedy,  except  against  a  class  who  lately  conceived 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  depopulate  their  country,  and  who  still 
persist  in  keeping  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people  in  such  an 
utterly  inhuman  condition  as  tenancy-at-will  ?  That  the 
existing  land  system  of  Ireland  must  come  to  an  end  is  plain 
to  all  men  of  common  foresight ;  but  assuredly  it  will  be  the  fault 
of  the  Irish  landlords  themselves  if  ' '  heroic  "  or  revolutionary 
remedies  have  to  be  applied  to  their  case.  We  believe — and 
in  so  far  we  differ  from  Mr.  Mill — that  there  is  yet  time  com- 
pletely to  reconcile  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland 
with  fact  and  right ;  but  the  time  is  flowing  fast,  whose  oppor- 
tunity lost,  the  whole  unholy  structure,  stained  with  blood  and 
covered  with  curses,  may  suddenly  come  down  with  a  rush,  as 
the  State  Church  is  even  now  coming. 
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When  we  examine  the  proposals  of  Irish  policy  which  come 
from  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  we  are  instantly  struck  by 
the  absence  of  harmony  which  exists  between  them.  Earl 
Russell,  in  the  passage  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Fortescue  which 
we  have  quoted,  strongly  condemns  the  principle  of  general 
disendowment,  which  is  the  basis  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  plan.  Earl 
Grey,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Bright,  agreeing  in  principle  with  Lord 
Kussell,  strongly  condemns  the  course  which  the  noble  lord 
advised,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  adopted,  of  forcing  the  present  Par- 
liament to  pronounce  upon  the  subject.  "I  think/'  he  says, 
"  that  the  course  which  is  to  be  taken  is  not  more  likely  to  expe- 
dite the  passing  of  a  measure  on  this  question  than  it  is  to  bring- 
about  its  amicable  solution.  .  .  .  While  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  present  Ministers,  I  deplore  in  the  public  interest  the 
nature  of  the  attack  that  is  to  be  made  upon  them."  Again, 
what  does  Earl  Russell  mean  by  referring  (on  the  high 
and  impartial  authority  of  M.  Quinet  too  !)  to  the  remarkable 
respect  in  which  M.  Robespierre  and  the  French  Convention 
held  the  right  of  property  ?  Is  that  passage  to  the  address  of 
Mr.  Mill,  or  of  Mr.  Bright  ?  Or  is  it  only  a  gentle  hint  to  the 
Irish  landlords  ?  Whose  were  the  rights  of  property  that 
M.  Robespierre  so  scrupulously  respected  ?  Not  the  French 
landlords,  we  humbly  submit. 

A  majority  of  sixty  is,  however,  agreat  smoother  of  differences, 
and  success  has  justified  to  many  incredulous,  the  sublime 
sagacity  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  combinations,  and  the  tact  and 
temper  of  his  conduct.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  in  the 
order  of  Irish  questions  to  be  settled,  the  Irish  Church — 
iniquitous  and  indefensible  injustice  that  it  is — still  is  not  the 
one  upon  which  we  should  have  cared  to  see  Parliament  com- 
mence the  work  that  must  be  done  for  Ireland.  To  this 
vote,  however,  we,  too,  heartily  say,  Well  done  !  It  will  give 
hope  to  Ireland.  It  is  the  earnest  of  a  thorough  policy  for 
Ireland.  It  is  "  a  message  of  peace  to  Ireland."  It  may  even 
send  a  ray  of  kindly  light  through  "  the  cloud  in  the  western 
sky."  Twenty-five  years  have  nearly  gone  since  Sir 
Robert  Peel  used  those  warning  words  in  proppsing  the  per- 
manent endowment  of  Maynooth.  Alas,  that  .it  should  still 
be  necessary  for  the  great  successor  of  his  spirit,  his  policy, 
and  his  authority,  to  summon  the  British  Parliament  to  do  its 
duty  in  words  of  anxiety  and  alarm,  where  charity  and  justice 
ought  alone  to  inspire  ! 

In  such  a  moment  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster  has 
rendered  a  true  service  to  the  two  nations — that  which  is  his 
own,  and  that  which  he  loves  no  less  than  if  it  were  his  own 
— in  uttering  the  noble,  thoughtful,  and  touching  words  which 
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he  has  addressed  to  Earl  Grey.  His  voice  has  been  heard, 
not  in  vain  we  believe,  by  English  statesmen,  and  by  the  Irish 
people  as  well.  It  is  the  voice  of  a  peacemaker,  placed  by 
Providence  in  that  position  where  the  conflict  of  the  two  races 
and  the  two  Churches  is  perhaps  of  all  others  most  clearly 
visible ;  and  it  has  been  his  lot  to  understand  either  side,  from 
within  as  well  as  from  without.  So  when  he  speaks  words 
like  these,  they  sink  with  all  the  weight  of  truth  and  wisdom 
into  the  hearts  of  men ;  and  the  power  which  they  breathe  is 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  position  from  which  they  are 
spoken  is  so  unique  : — 

We  ought  to  respect  the  sensitiveness  kept  alive  in  a  noble  people  by  the 
memory  of  religious  persecutions  which  England  desires  to  erase  from  its 
records,  and  by  natural  resentments  kindled  by  repeated  and  terrible  confis- 
cations. I  am  not  now  about  to  recite  the  wrongs  of  the  past,  nor  to  rekindle 
the  fires  which  have  been,  happily,  dying  down.  We  shall  rejoice  to  forget 
the  past,  but  on  one  condition.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  "  sentimental 
grievances,"  no  heartless  assertions  that  Ireland  has  now  nothing  to  complain 
of ;  that  the  reign  of  Astrea  is  supreme  in  Ireland ;  that  the  Irish  do  not 
know  their  own  golden  prosperity,  created  by  English  and  Scottish  industry, 
while  they  will  do  nothing  but  saunter  and  look  on  with  folded  arms.  Let 
us  have  no  more  of  this  unjust  and  dangerous  language,  and  we  shall  care- 
fully refrain  from  raking  up  the  embers  of  history.  It  needs  little  stirring 
to  raise  a  flame.  We  Englishmen  can  be  cool  and  calm  in  this  matter,  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  accumulated  animosity  of  the  past  is  born  in  the 
blood  of  Irishmen.  My  surprise  is,  not  that  they  control  it  so  little,  but  that 
they  control  it  so  much.  The  social  and  political  inequalities,  the  religious 
persecutions,  and  the  cruel  confiscations  of  the  past,  might  be  more  easily 
forgotten  if  they  were  not  still  embodied,  visibly  and  grievously,  before  their 
eyes,  in  the  ascendancy  of  the  Protestant  Establishment  and  of  a  minority. 
This  is  the  recapitulation  and  representative  of  the  policy  of  Elizabeth, 
James,  and  Cromwell,  still  living,  powerful,  and  dominant.  I  will  not,  how- 
ever, revive  these  other  topics.  We  Englishmen  ought,  indeed,  to  be  calm 
and  to  control  ourselves.  But  can  we  wonder  if  no  Irishman  be  as  cold-blooded 
as  we  are  ?  It  is  this  unreasonable,  I  was  about  to  say  this  unnatural,  mood 
of  mind  which  renders  the  language  of  Englishmen  so  irritating  to  Ireland. 
"  As  vinegar  upon  nitre,  so  is  one  that  singeth  songs  to  a  heavy  heart." 
Such  are  the  hymns  to  Irish  prosperity  in  the  ears  of  a  population  a 
century  behind  the  national  maturity  which  is  their  right.  Society  which 
springs  from  the  soil,  and  forms  itself  by  the  tillage  of  the  land,  training  its 
people  to  thrift  and  industry,  and  unfolding  its  steady  growth  in  homes, 
hamlets,  villages,  towns,  and  cities — ripening  by  centuries  of  time,  and 
binding  all  orders  and  inequalities  of  rich  and  poor,  master  and  servant, 
together  in  mutual  dependence,  mutual  justice,  mutual  charity,  making 
even  the  idle  to  be  thrifty,  and  the  powerful  to  be  compassionate, — this 
growth  of  human  happiness  and  social  order,  which  in  England  and  Scot- 
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id  is  so  symmetrical  and  mature,  in  Ireland  has  been  checked  at  the 
root.  The  centuries  which  have  ripened  England  and  Scotland  with  flowei 
and  fruit  have  swept  over  Ireland  in  withering  and  desolation.  We  are 
beginning  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  undo  the  miseries  of  the  seventeenth 
and  the  eighteenth.  But  let  us  not  excuse  ourselves  by  alleging  the  faults  of 
national  character.  If  our  Irish  brethren  have  faults,  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  what  England  has  made  them.  We  Englishmen,  with  a  like 
treatment,  would  have  been  the  same. 

And  again,  in  this  simple,  striking  summary  of  the  case  of 
Ireland  before  Parliament : — 

So  long  as  there  exists  upon  the  statute-book  any  penal  enactment 
against  the  Catholic  religion  ;  so  long  as  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland 
are  deprived  of  a  bond  fide  Catholic  education  ;  so  long  as  a  Protestant 
Church  Establishment  is  maintained  by  law  over  the  face  of  Catholic 
Ireland  ;  and  so  long  as  the  people  of  Ireland  fail  to  derive  from  the  land 
such  a  subsistence  as  the  labourers  and  farmers  of  England  and  Scotland 
derive  from  the  soil,  there  must  be  a  just  discontent,  which  will  be  the 
misery  of  Ireland  and  the  danger  of  England. 

But  most  remarkable  of  all,  perhaps,  for  its  thorough  insight 
into  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people  in  their  own  country,  is 
the  passage  on  the  Land  Question,  "  the  chief  and  paramount 
condition  on  which  the  peace  of  Ireland  depends  :  " — 

In  comparison  with  this  question  [his  Grace  emphatically  says]  all  others 
are  light.  It  is  the  question  of  the  people  and  of  the  poor  ;  of  social  peace 

or  agrarian  war ;  of  life  or  death  to  millions I  am  day  by  day  in 

contact  with  an  impoverished  race  driven  from  home  by  the  land  question.  I 
see  it  daily  in  the  destitution  of  my  flock.  The  religious  inequality  does  indeed 
keenly  wound  and  excite  the  Irish  people.  Peace  and  goodwill  can  never 
reign  in  Ireland  until  every  stigma  is  effaced  from  the  Catholic  Church  and 
faith,  and  the  galling  injustice  of  religious  inequality  shall  have  been 
redressed.  This,  indeed,  is  true.  But  the  "  Land  Question,"  as  we  call  it, 
by  a  somewhat  heartless  euphemism,  means  hunger,  thirst,  nakedness, 
notice  to  quit,  labour  spent  in  vain,  the  toil  of  years  seized  upon,  the 
breaking  up  of  homes,  the  miseries,  sicknesses,  deaths,  of  parents,  children, 
wives  ;  the  despair  and  wildness  which  spring  up  in  the  hearts  of  the  poor 
when  legal  force,  like  a  sharp  arrow,  goes  over  the  most  sensitive  and  vital 
rights  of  mankind.  All  this  is  contained  in  the  land  question.  It  is  this 
which  spreads  through  the  people  in  three-fourths  of  Ireland  with  an  all- 
pervading  and  thrilling  intensity.  It  is  this  intolerable  grief  which  has 
driven  hundreds  of  thousands  to  America,  there  to  bide  the  time  of  return. 

No  one  could  say  these  words  with  finer  power  or  fuller 
effect;  and  that  they  have  told  upon  the  minds  of  men  we  are 
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profoundly  persuaded.  It  is  in  some  such  spirit,,  certainly, 
as  is  here  entreated  that  English  statesmen  and  the  English 
people  are  at  last  addressing  themselves  to  the  settlement  of 
their  difficulties  with  Ireland. 

May  God  grant  that  in  Ireland  peace  may  prevail  to 
encourage  Parliament  in  this  great  experiment,,  and  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  in  this  momentous  crisis 
of  their  politics  may  be  worthy  of  the  countrymen  of  Edmund 
Burke,  of  Henry  Grattan,  and  of  Daniel  O^Connell !  Irish 
questions  are  to-day  Imperial  questions,  and  they  ought  not 
to  be  pursued  in  the  spirit  of  party.  The  policy  to  be 
applied  in  governing  Ireland  is  the  touchstone  of  the 
fortune  of  British  statesmen.  Mean  must  be  the  spirit  of 
that  Irish  Catholic  who  can  see  in  the  events  amid  which  we 
live  only  the  victory  of  faction  and  the  prospect  of  place. 
Much  justice  is  due  to  Ireland.  Let  us  take  it  gratefully 
from  whichever  side  it  is  offered.  Our  conscience,  our  circum- 
stances force  upon  us  a  policy  which  is  neither  Whig  nor 
Tory,  which  must  necessarily  be  in  some  sense  eclectic  and 
independent.  Let  us  maintain  our  independence  at  least 
until  we  have  attained  equality ;  and  while  grateful  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  him  who  moved  Parliament,  for  the  emphatic 
message  of  peace  which  it  has  just  sent  to  Ireland  and  to 
America,  in  no  way  risk  the  work  of  this  year  for  the  work  of 
next.  Let  us  secure  at  once  the  Charter  for  the  Catholic 
University.  Let  us  secure,  if  possible,  any  substantial 
instalment  of  the  justice  long  due,  long  denied  to  the  Irish 
tenant.  And  even  in  the  dismantling  of  the  doomed  Irish 
Church  let  us,  in  the  hope  that  many  who  once  dwelt  within 
the  shelter  of  its  walls  may,  in  the  gracious  providence  of  God, 
find  their  last  home  in  that  faith  out  of  whose  spoil  it  was 
built,  yet  act  as  becomes  an  ancient  and  a  gentle  nation — a 
nation  which  has  never  been  consciously  false  to  Catholic 
principles,  or  wantonly  failed  in  Christian  charity. 
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Discourse  spoken  by  His  Holiness  Pius  IX.,  on  the  24th  February,  1868,  in 
the  Sacristy  of  the  Gesu,  after  the  reading  of  the  Decree  by  which  he 
declared  Venerable  the  Servant  of  God,  Brother  Egidius  of  Naples, 
of  the  Order  of  Friars  Minors  Reformed. 

THE  Italian,  from  which  we  have  translated  the  following,  may  (we 
believe)  be  relied  on  as  strictly  authentic.  It  will  have  peculiar  in- 
terest for  our  readers,  because  the  country  to  which  the  Holy  Father  refers  is 
understood  to  be  England  : — 

"  The  venerable  servant  of  God,  whom  we  honour  in  this  assembly,  was  one 
of  those  men  of  whom  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  might  have  said  :  *  Vir  sim- 
plex et  rectus,  timens  Deum,  bonus  Israelita  in  quo  dolus  non  est.'  He  edi- 
fied the  world  by  that  humility  which  is  so  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
Saints  and  for  the  consolation  of  the  world.  Jesus  Christ  wills  that  we 
should  imitate  Him,  not  in  creation,  not  in  miracles,  not  in  giving  sight  to 
the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  or  life  to  the  dead,  but  in  meekness  and 
humility.  'Discite  a  Me,  quia  mitis  sum,  et  humilis  corde  ;'  and  in  order  that 
this  truth  might  be  better  understood,  He  was  pleased  to  be  born  in  a 
stable  and  to  live  in  the  workshop  of  an  artisan.  He  was  pleased  to  choose 
poor  fishermen  for  His  Apostles,  He  was  pleased  to  die  upon  the  Cross.  But 
this  was  not  enough  [with  energy]:  He  has  left  us  a  record  of  His  humility, 
in  the  Sacrament,  wherein  He  hides  Himself,  and  awaits  in  the  tabernacle 
the  approach  of  His  worshippers,  ready  to  shed  abroad  His  graces  upon  all 
those  who  know  how  to  ask  them  [with  great  feeling].  Moreover,  he  has 
promised  to  resist  the  proud  and  to  listen  to  the  humble.  'Infirmamundi 
elegit  Deus,  ut  confundat  fortia.'  And  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself  teaches 
us  the  same  in  her  canticle  :  '  Dispersit  superbos,  exaltavit  humiles.' 

"  This  Saint  trod  in  the  way  of  humility  which  is  perfected  by  obedience, 
the  humility  of  peace  ;  for  there  is  no  peace  without  humility.  See  what 
confusion  there  is  among  the  proud.  It  is  the  confusion  of  Babel.  We  see 
it  in  the  proud  enemies  of  the  Church,  the  enemies  of  her  ministers  [with 
great  energy].  But  let  us  lay  aside  the  lamentations  of  sadness  and  sorrow  ; 
let  us  say,  rather,  with  the  Prophet  to  the  Church  :  '  Induere  vestimentis 
letitia\'  For  now  we  see  a  mighty  movement  in  the  world,  leading  it  to 
reunion  with  the  centre  of  the  Church.  This  movement  is  visible  to  all.  At 
this  moment,  thanks  to  our  Lord,  a  portion  of  the  world  has  been  illuminated 
with  new  light,  and.  wearied  with  falsehood  and  error,  it  is  seeking  the  truth, 
as  the  thirsty  stag  pants  for  the  waters.  t  Quemadinodum  cervus  desiderat 
fontes  aquarum.'  Many  among  you  have  often  proclaimed  this  truth.  You 
know  that  when  the  stag  cannot  overcome  the  obstacle  which  has  kept  him 
afar  from  the  fountain,  or  free  himself  from  the  nets  which  entangle  him,  his 
ear  listens  afar  off,  and  drinks  in  the  murmur  of  the  water  ;  and  when  his 
mouth  cannot  approach  it,  he  seems  to  drink  it  in  with  his  eyes.  So  is  it 
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with  the  movement  of  souls  who  would  now  fain  rush  to  the  truth.  What 
hinders  them  from  quenching  their  thirst  at  these  waters  ?  The  haughty 
and  the  proud  men  of  this  world.  Yes  :  but  chiefly,  those  who  call  them- 
selves Catholics  ;  who  would  divide  the  truth,  combine  it  with  falsehood, 
subject  it  to  compromise  [transazioni].  Chiefly  these  [with  energy].  But 
in  vain  ;  truth  always  was,  and  always  will  be,  one  and  indivisible.  Truth 
is  for  all  men, — for  Mahometans,  Jews,  and  Protestants,  as  well  as  for  Catho- 
lics. It  is  your  part,  it  is  mine,  to  facilitate  this  movement,  to  encourage 
the  good  and  to  confound  the  bad,  by  making  known  the  truth.  Therefore, 
dear  children,  let  us  raise  our  eyes  to  the  Lord  ;  let  us  beseech  Him  to 
strengthen  the  union  which  exists  among  us  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth, 
that  these  poor  souls,  now  athirst  for  truth,  may  have  courage  to  embrace  it. 
I  pray  to  the  Eternal  Father  for  all  these  souls,  who  are  entrusted  to  me,  as 
His  representative  (although  unworthy)  upon  earth,  that  they  may  be  saved  ; 
that  they  may  be  one  with  me,  as  we  are  all  one,  i  ut  unum  sint.'  For  by 
union  we  shall  confound  the  empire  of  hell.  United  in  charity,  united  in 
doctrine,  we  shall  behold  the  triumph  of  the  Church  ;  and  the  veils  of  low- 
liness, with  which  she  seems  now  to  be  overspread,  shall  be  changed  into  the 
ornaments  of  glory.  Before  I  give  you  my  blessing,  dear  children,  I  implore 
for  you  the  graces  of  humility  and  charity  :  that  we  may  be  one  upon  earth, 
and  may  so  come  to  the  bliss  of  Heaven,  which  we  desire  for  you  all, 
imparting  to  you  our  paternal  Benediction.  D.  V." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Pius  IX.  counts  as  the  very  principal  obstacle 
to  the  spread  of  Gospel  Truth,  "those  who  call  themselves  Catholics," 
but  who  would  "  combine  the  Truth  with  falsehood  and  subject  it  to  compro- 
mise." We  do  not  presume  to  affix  any  definite  interpretation  to  the 
Pontiff's  words,  but  we  think  it  important  to  record  them.  They  may  pos- 
sibly receive  some  light  by  being  compared  with  a  letter  written  by  his 
Holiness's  command  to  M.  de  Beaulieu  on  October  22nd,  1864,  which  will  be 
found  at  length  in  our  number  for  April,  1865,  pp.  479,  480. 


L'Univers.    Lundi,  24  FeVrier,  1868. 

THIS  number  of  the  Univers  contains  an  account  of  the  clerical  Con- 
ference lately  held  in  Paris,  out  of  which  various  Liberals -have  tried  to 
make  controversial  capital.  Never  was  failure  more  signal.  Before  entering, 
however,  on  the  conclusions  of  the  Conference,  it  will  be  useful  to  recite 
various  opinions  held  at  this  time  as  to  the  modern  "  liberties."  These 
opinions,  with  sufficient  approach  to  accuracy,  may  be  classified  under  four 
heads. 

Opinion  1.  "  A  Catholic  State  violates  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience  and 
"  transgresses  the  province  which  God  has  assigned  to  it,  by  prohibiting  the 
"  practice  of  non-Catholic  worships  and  the  publication  of  anti-Catholic 
"  tenets." 

Opinion  2.  "  Though  the  State  has  in  strictness  the  right  of  suppressing 
"  these  liberties,  yet  when  the  human  intellect  has  reached  a  certain  degree 
"  of  maturity,  this  right  should  no  longer  be  exercised.  In  the  present  state 
"  of  European  civilization,  it  is  a  higher  and  more  Christian  condition  of 
"  things  that  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  should  coexist  in  a  country, 
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"  than  that  the  State  should  be  preserved  in  Catholic  unity  by  measures  of 
"  coercion." 

Opinion  3.  "  When  some  non-Catholic  sect  has  taken  root  in  a  country, 
"  and  a  body  of  hereditary  non-Catholics  is  there  to  be  found,  it  becomes 
"  (under  such  unhappy  circumstances)  the  most  beneficial  of  all  arrangements 
"  that  liberty  of  worship  and  of  the  press  should  be  granted  to  that  sect." 

Opinion  4.  "  Even  where  hereditary  non-Catholics  exist  in  considerable 
"  numbers,  it  would  still  be  desirable,  if  it  were  possible,  to  refuse  them 
"  liberty  of  worship  and  of  the  press." 

The  fourth  of  these  opinions  is  advocated  by  the  Abbe1  Morel  in  his  most 
interesting  volume  on  "  the  liberal  Catholics  ; "  and  we  understand  it  to  be 
intended  in  an  admirable  letter  addressed  by  the  Bishop  of  Nimes  to  the 
Univers,  of  Feb.  28th.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  prevails  at  all 
widely  among  Catholics.  The  third  opinion  is  our  own  very  decided  one  ;  and 
we  understand  it  to  have  been  expressed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster, 
in  his  language  concerning  the  golden,  the  iron,  and  the  silver  age.  (See  our 
last  number,  p.  58.)  We  believe  it  to  be  much  more  extensively  held  within 
the  Church  than  any  other.  As  to  the  two  first-named  opinions,  we  must 
account  them  as  errors  infallibly  condemned  by  the  Church.  (See  on  this  head 
what  we  urged  concerning  the  "  Mirari  vos  "  in  January,  1865,  pp.  58-68  ;  and 
concerning  the  Encyclical  and  Syllabus  in  the  following  number,  pp.  487- 
492.)  It  may  be  added,  that  no  one  who  heartily  renounces  these  two  errors 
would  be  considered  by  any  one  to  be  a  "  liberal." 

Those  Catholics  then  who  are  free  from  all  taint  of  condemned  liberalism  will 
hold  as  a  matter  of  course  that  every  politician  acts  more  acceptably  to  God, 
in  proportion  as  he  makes  greater  use  of  his  political  influence  towards  the 
promotion  of  spiritual  good.  Yet  these  men  may  often  differ  widely  from 
each  other— and  again  from  their  respective  confessors — on  matters  of 
detail  ;  whether,  e.  g.,  on  some  given  occasion  spiritual  good  or  evil  would  pre- 
dominantly result  from  some  given  measure  proposed  in  the  Church's  favour. 
It  would  be  monstrous  to  suppose  that  in  such  a  case  a  penitent  is  bound  by 
his  confessor's  opinion.  We  may  here  use  Mgr.  Darboy's  excellent  illustra- 
tion. The  priest  will  earnestly  enforce  on  his  penitent  the  general  duty  of 
almsgiving  ;  but  he  cannot  impose  on  him  an  obligation  of  leaving,  by  will, 
e.  g.  ,£4,000  to  the  poor.  In  like  manner  he  will  earnestly  enforce  the 
general  obligation  of  using  political  influence  in  the  Church's  behalf ;  but 
he  cannot  dictate  the  particular  line  to  be  taken  on  particular  measures. 

All  this  having  been  premised,  the  question  before  us  becomes  very 
simple.  The  parish  clergy,  assembled  in  conference,  arrived  with  consider- 
able unanimity  at  certain  conclusions,  which  were  heartily  endorsed  by  the 
Archbishop.  Our  inquiry  is  this  :  Do  these  conclusions  imply  any  tenet 
savouring  of  those  liberal  errors  which  the  Church  has  condemned  ?  Is  there 
anything  in  them  going  at  all  beyond  the  obvious  principle  which  we  have 
just  stated  ?  The  Univers  professes  to  give  a  very  exact  account  of  these 
conclusions,  and  we  translate  them  literally  from  its  pages  : — 

"  1.  The  Confessor  ought  to  require  from  his  penitent  (doit  exiger  de 
son  penitent)  that  he  submit  himself  to  all  the  Church's  doctrinal  decisions, 
past,  present,  and  future,  even  though  they  should  contradict  the  doctrines 
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which  may  prevail  among  modern  nations.  For  on  this  condition  only  is  one 
a  Catholic. 

"2.  In  consequence  of  this  principle,  the  Confessor  ought  to  require  that 
the  penitent  reprobate  the  absolute  and  unlimited  liberty  of  printing  and 
publishing  every  kind  of  opinion  and  of  doctrine  ;  of  practising  every  kind 
of  worship  ;  of  doing  every  kind  of  ill  :  for  this  liberty  has  been  often  con- 
demned by  the  Church,  especially  in  the  Encyclical  of  December  8,  1864. 

"3.  As  regards  the  liberty  allowed  to  evil,  restrained  within  certain 
limits,  either  the  penitent  can  prevent  the  evil  without  producing  more 
serious  ill  consequences,  or  he  cannot.  If  he  can,  he  is  bound  to  do  so  (il 
le  doit)  :  it  is  for  this  reason  that  S.  Louis  so  severely  punished  blasphemers  ; 
that  England  and  the  United  States  prevent  profanation  of  the  Sunday. 
And  as  a  general  rule  (en  these  generale),  every  government  which  does  not 
prevent  injuries  from  being  committed  against  God,  against  religion,  and 
against  morality,  when  it  might  do  so  without  serious  ill  consequences,  is 
enormously  culpable.  If  the  penitent  is  unable  [to  prevent  these  injuries 
without  more  serious  ill  consequences],  he  tolerates  the  evil ;  but  he  may  not 
favour  it.  He  may  not  place  on  the  same  footing  good  and  evil,  truth  and 
error.  Toleration  for  evil  and  for  error  should  be  confined  to  that  which  it 
is  impossible  to  refuse  without  raising  serious  disturbances. 

"  4.  What  are  the  limits  within  which  toleration  should  be  restrained,  or 
to  which  it  should  be  extended  ?  This  is  a  question  of  which  the  solution 
depends  bn  circumstances  of  place,  time,  person,  public  opinion,  and  on 
various  other  data,  the  appreciation  of  which  is  not  within  the  sphere  of 
theology,  but  rather  appertains  to  politics.  Consequently,  on  such  points  the 
Confessor  may  not  constitute  himself  judge,  but  must  leave  the  decision  to 
any  penitent  whom  he  sees  to  possess  the  straightforward  and  pure  inten- 
tion of  serving  his  religion  and  his  country  as  best  he  may." 

The  proponent  had  maintained  that,  since  liberal  errors  have  not  been 
condemned  as  precisely  heretical,  the  Confessor  may  not  require  his  penitent 
interiorly  to  renounce  them.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that  to  hold  errors 
which  the  Church  has  condemned,  is  temerarious,  even  where  not 
heretical ;  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  requisite  dispositions  for  Absolution. 
The  first  two  conclusions  of  the  clergy  seem  to  affirm  that  the  Confessor  is 
even  bound  to  exact  from  his  penitent  a  renunciation  of  such  condemned 
errors  before  giving  him  Absolution.* 

*  The  Saturday  Eeview  always  writes  very  unwisely  when  treating 
Catholic  matters  ;  concerning  which  its  writers  are  profoundly  ignorant. 
But  its  issue  of  March  21  contains  an  article  on  this  Conference  even  more 
foolish  than  usual.  It  interprets  the  first  of  the  above-recited  four  conclu- 
sions as  merely  laying  down,  that  no  one  can  receive  Absolution  who  doubts 
of  Transubstantiation  or  Purgatory.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  any  man  in  his 
senses  can  have  written  so  absurdly.  The  second  conclusion  especially  mentions 
the  Encyclical  of  December,  1864  ;  and  refers  generally  to  the  unlimited 
liberty  of  worship  and  the  press.  Those  "  doctrinal  decisions,"  therefore,  to 
which  submission  is  required  in  the  first  conclusion,  are  those  which  refer  to 
liberty  of  worship  and  the  press  ;  in  other  words,  such  decisions  as  the 
"  Mirari  vos,"  the"  "  Quanta  cura,"  and  the  Syllabus. 

Dr.  Ward  is  of  opinion  (second  letter  to  F.  Ryder,  pp.  59-60)  that  the 
Confessor  is  not  bound  to  refuse  Absolution  to  those  who  will  not  accept 
these  decisions  as  infallible,  where  invincible  ignorance  may  (as  almost  uni- 
versally it  may)  be  legitimately  presumed.  But  the  Paris  clergy  apparently 
think  that  the  Confessor  is  so  bound. 
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Then  as  to  true  doctrine  on  religious  liberty,  the  third  conclusion  speaks 
most  unmistakably.  "Toleration"  of  religious  "error,"  say  the  clergy, 
"  should  be  confined  to  that  which  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  without  raising 
serious  disturbances." 

This  is  not  the  language  of  liberalism,  whatever  else  it  may  be. 


L'Unwers,  Feb.  28, 1868. 

rriHIS  number  contains  that  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  N  lines  to  which 
JL  we  referred  in  the  previous  notice.  We  quote  from  it  the  two  fol- 
lowing utterances  of  Pius  IX.  concerning  the  Syllabus  :  "  The  world  is  lost 
in  darkness.  I  have  published  the  Syllabus  that  it  may  serve  as  a  beacon 
and  bring  back  the  world  to  the  path  of  truth."  "  When  the  Pope  speaks  in 
a  solemn  Act,  it  is  in  order  that  he  may  be  taken  literally.  What  he  has  said 
is  what  he  has  intended  to  say." 


Catholic  Education.  A  Report  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Clergy  of  Dublin,  held  at 
Marlborough  Street,  18th  Dec.,  1867.  Dublin  :  Duffy. 

Popular  Education  in  England.  By  HERBERT  VAUGHAN,  D.D.  London  : 
Longmans. 

THE  controversy  concerning  popular  education,  which  is  just  now  of  such 
tremendous  moment,  really  turns  far  less  on  the  question  of  means 
than  on  the  question  of  ends.  In  fact,  the  respective  advocates  of  the  deno- 
minational and  the  secular  system  use  the  word  "education"  in  two  totally 
different  senses.  This  circumstance  is  made  clear  in  the  various  truly  admi- 
rable orations  delivered  at  the  Dublin  meeting  ;  which  we  entreat  our 
readers  to  peruse  carefully,  if  they  would  have  any  adequate  notion  of  the  real 
matter  at  issue.  By  "  education "  the  secularists  mean  "  the  development  of 
intellect."  And  they  consider  "popular  education"  very  important,  in  order 
that  the  lower  class  may  "  rise  in  the  scale  of  being  ; "  in  order  that  they  may  be 
clever  enough  to  understand  their  own  temporal  interests  ;  in  order  that  they 
may  have  intellectual  amusements  which  shall  indispose  them  to  crime  ;  in 
order  that  they  may  choose  for  themselves — "  as  all  men  should  choose  "—their 
own  view  on  things  religious  and  political ;  in  order,  finally,  that  they  may 
become  an  important  supplementary  element  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion. 
Far  different  is  the  view  of  the  denominationalists.  "  Education,"  says 
F.  Curtis  (p.  21),  "  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  training  of  the  human  being 
for  the  performance  of  those  duties  which  the  Creator  has  destined  him  to 
discharge  in  this  world  :  duties  which  regard  God,  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
himself."  And  since  of  these  duties  that  towards  God  is  of  course  the 
principal,  education  is  principally  a  training  of  immortal  souls  in  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  God. 

The    secularists    wish    to    minimize   the   amount    of   religious    doctrine 
taught,  in  order  that  men,  as  they  grow  up,  may  be  more  unbiassed  in  their 
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search  for  truth.  But  the  denominationalists  hold,  according  to  the  resolu- 
tion proposed  by  Dean  O'Connell  (p.  17),  that  "education,  to  be  a  source  of 
blessing,  must  be  animated  and  controlled  by  religion ;  separated  from 
religion,  it  is  productive  of  innumerable  evils  to  individuals  and  society."  Or 
rather  indeed  it  is  not  "  education  "  at  all,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  word  ; 
but  only  in  that  sense  in  which  increased  acquaintance  with  the  various  mys- 
teries of  vice  can  be  called  "  education."  It  is  a  training  of  character  in  the 
devil's  school. 

But  now,  further  :  if  education  must  be  predominantly  religious,  religion 
may  not  be  taught  merely  as  one  particular  ;  it  must  be  the  animating 
principle  of  the  whole.  Cardinal  Cullen  quotes  with  admirable  effect  M. 
Guizot's  testimony  to  this  truth  (p.  9).  "  It  is  necessary,"  says  the  illus- 
trious Protestant  statesman,  "that  national  education  should  be  given  and 
received  in  the  midst  of  a  religious  atmosphere,  and  that  religious  impressions 
and  religious  observances  should  penetrate  into  all  its  parts.  Religion  is  not 
a  study  or  an  exercise,  to  be  restricted  to  a  certain  place  or  a  certain  hour :  it 
is  a  faith  and  a  law,  which  ought  to  be  felt  everywhere,  and  which,  after  this 
manner  alone,  can  exercise  all  its  beneficial  influence  upon  our  minds  and  our 
lives."  And  the  Cardinal  quotes  another  passage  to  the  same  effect  (p.  129) 
from  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1861.  "  The  principal  promoters  of 
education,"  they  say,  "maintain  that  everything  which  is  not  merely 
mechanical  .  .  .  may  and  ought  to  be  made  the  occasion  of  giving  religious 
instruction.  They  maintain  that  the  religious  influence  of  the  school 
depends  no  less  upon  the  personal  character  and  example  of  the  teacher, 
upon  the  manner  in  which  he  administers  discipline,  upon  the  various 
opportunities  which  he  takes  for  enforcing  religious  truth,  ....  than  upon 
the  distinctive  religious  teaching." 

The  Dublin  meeting  was  occupied  not  less  with  the  higher  than  with 
popular  education  ;  but  its  immediate  scope,  of  course,  was  exclusively 
Irish.  F.  Vaughan  applies  the  same  identical  principles  to  the  particular 
question  of  popular  education  in  England.  There  is  a  certain  awkwardness  in 
our  expressing  any  eulogy  on  his  pamphlet,  as  it  is  but  a  reprint  (with  im- 
portant additions)  of  an  article  in  our  January  number.  Its  general  drift  is 
this  : — The  mass  of  godless  ignorance  in  England  is  appalling  ;  and  the  State 
violates  its  most  sacred  duty  if  it  does  not  vigorously  exert  itself  to  remedy 
the  terrible  disease.  There  is  but  one  way  of  doing  this  :  viz.,  to  promote  de- 
nominational education.  In  England  at  present,  beyond  all  possible  question, 
the  denominationalists  are  indefinitely  stronger  than  their  opponents  ;  yet 
F.  Vaughan  thinks  that  the  good  cause  is  threatened  by  two  most  serious 
dangers.  Firstly,  many  denominationalists  may  acquiesce  in  this  or  that 
compromise — without  seeing  its  real  tendency — which  will  practically 
prepare  for  secularists  a  high  road  towards  all  they  desire.  Secondly,  the 
various  portions  of  the  denominationalistic  party  may  be  deterred  by 
their  mutual  religious  differences  from  putting  forth  with  sufficient 
energy  a  sustained  and  united  resistance  to  the  fearful  evil  of  purely 
secular  education  with  which  England  is  threatened.  It  is  perhaps  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  on  the  issue  of  this  whole  contest  between  denomina- 
tional and  secular  education,  more  than  on  all  other  issues  put  together, 
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depends  the  future  well-being  of  the  English  Empire.     It  is  the  one  central 
point  on  which  every  Catholic  public  man  should  fix  his  attention. 


Lectures  on  the  Conventual  Life.    By  the  Eight  Rev.  Bishop  ULLATHORNE. 
Burns.     1868.     Price  2d. 

THIS  very  unassuming  tract  contains  a  much  better  explanation  of  what 
convents  are,  and  a  much  better  answer  to  the  common,  and  indeed 
universal,  prejudices  of  English  Protestants  with  regard  to  them,  than  any 
other  book  we  have  met  with.  We  cannot  do  our  readers  a  better  service 
than  by  calling  their  attention  to  it.  The  Bishop  of  Birmingham  is  well 
known  among  English  Catholics  to  have  had  an  unusual  amount  of  expe- 
rience in  the  government  and  direction  of  communities  of  religious  women 
— first  at  the  Antipodes,  and  now  for  many  years  in  the  midland  district  of 
England.  He  has  thus  acquired  more  knowledge  than  is  possessed  perhaps 
by  any  one  Catholic  among  us  as  to  the  details  of  conventual  life  ;  while  at 
the  same  time  no  one  has  had  more  practical  experience  of  the  "  enormous 
lying "  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  political  life)  by  which  our  convents  have 
been  arid  still  are  assailed.  The  first  of  these  homely  lectures,  after  giving  a 
short  sketch  of  these  amazing  lies  (for  of  course  it  is  only  a  very  slight 
sketch  which  decency  and  public  morality  allow  to  be  given),  passes  on  to 
answer  the  questions,  "  What  are  nuns  ? "  and  "  What  are  convents  ? "  Then 
it  gives  the  Scriptural  authorities  for  the  life  of  religious,  and  then  the  earlier 
history  of  the  institution.  The  second  lecture  gives  a  number  of  details  as  to 
the  religious  life  ;  and  here  we  have  little  doubt  that  there  are  very  few,  if  any, 
even  among  Catholic  readers,  who  will  not  find  a  great  deal  of  information 
upon  points  of  which  they  themselves  hitherto  knew  little  or  nothing.  It  is 
given  in  a  very  interesting  and  lively  form,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  it 
down  when  once  taken  up.  This  lecture  will,  we  think,  be  generally  found 
the  most  interesting  of  the  three.  The  third  lecture  continues  the  account  of 
the  conventual  life,  especially  explaining  how  liberty,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  is  most  compatible  with  religious  obedience. 


The  Irish  in  America.  By  JOHN  FRANCIS  MAGUIRE,  M.P.,  author  of 
"  Pvome  and  its  Kuler  ; "  "  Father  Mathew,  a  Biography  ; "  &c.  &c. 
London :  Longmans. 

E  appearance  of  Mr.  Maguire's  book — the  result  of  a  tour  of  obser- 
vation  made  by  him  in  the  United  States  in  1867 — is  an  event  of 
importance  not  easily  exaggerated.  Its  authority,  its  timeliness,  the  vast 
significance  of  the  information  it  conveys,  the  pressing  need  in  which  English 
statesmen  stand  of  being  instructed  011  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  com- 
bine with  the  keen  and  vivid  interest  which  it  excites  among  the  Irish  race 
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everywhere,  to  lend  to  this  book  a  weight  and  importance  which  seldom 
attach  to  any  record  of  travel  or  investigation. 

At  last,  the  "  Irish  Question,"  in  its  many  ramifications,  has  been  fairly 
faced  by  Parliament,  and  its  terrible  importance  to  the  life  of  the  empire 
acknowledged.  There  is  an  end  to  the  "  pooh-pooh  policy  ; "  and  in  guiding 
the  powers  that  be  to  the  formation  of  a  policy  to  be  substituted  for 
that,  Mr.  Maguire's  book  is  simply  invaluable.  It  establishes  facts 
which  cannot  be  denied,  and  which  the  Legislature  will  not  dare  to 
overlook  ;  and  it  disposes  for  ever  of  fictions  in  which  it  has  been 
convenient  .to  affect  belief,  or  at  least  to  leave  uninvesti gated.  The 
value  of  this  work  from  a  political  point  of  view  presses  itself  most 
powerfully  upon  the  reader's  attention  just  at  present,  and  the  mass  of 
evidence  which  it  presents  on  the  subject  of  Fenianism  is  of  paramount 
importance  and  interest.  But  the  other  sections  of  Mr.  Maguire's  great 
subject  are  quite  as  ably  and  exhaustively  treated.  It  is  a  wonderful  story 
which  he  has  to  tell  :  of  how  the  Irish  emigrants  have  toiled  and  prospered 
in  America,  how  they  have  belied  the  prejudice  and  the  false  witness  against 
them,  how  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  New  World  disprove  the  complacent 
reasoning  which  strives  to  show  that  they  are  unfit  and  unworthy  to  prosper 
in  the  Old.  A  more  noble  and  touching  story  has  never  been  written  than 
this :  its  spirit  and  its  pathos  must  charm  and  delight  those  who  read  it 
with  sympathy  for  the  Irish  race.  The  stern  witness  of  figures,  the  in- 
exorable logic  of  statistics,  cannot  fail  to  startle,  if  not  to  convince,  those 
who  read  it  with  prejudice  and  dislike  towards  them.  The  extraordinary 
prosperity  of  the  Irish  in  America — their  industry,  helpfulness,  generosity, 
and  fidelity  to  their  faith— their  respect  for  education,  determination  to 
procure  it  for  their  children — their  cheerfulness  and  undying  attachment 
to  their  country  and  their  own  people,  are  finely  drawn  here  by  a  skilful 
hand,  guided  by  a  heart  full  of  proud  sympathy  and  admiration. 

But  this  book  is  no  mere  eloquent  panegyric.  The  faults  of  the  Irish  in 
America — the  exceptions  to  the  general  prosperity — the  curse  of  drink 
— the  dangers  which  beset  the  emigrant — the  temptation  to  linger  in  the 
towns,  and  the  ruin  which  comes  of  yielding  to  it, — these  are  all  dealt 
with  in  the  same  spirit  of  candour  and  truth-seeking.  In  a  page  headed 
"  The  Secret  of  Prosperity "  we  find  this  passage  : — "  The  golden  rule 
of  success  in  life  was  thus  frequently  expressed  :  '  To  get  on  here  a  man 
must  be  industrious  'and  well-conducted.  With  industry  and  good  con- 
duct, any  man,  no  matter  what  he  is,  or  what  he  was,  or  how  he  begins,  can 
get  on  here,  but  not  without  these  essentials.  But  the  man  who  drinks, 
bid  him  remain  at  home  ;  he  won't  do  here.'  Spoken  in  Nova  Scotia, 
as  the  experience  of  people  of  all  ranks,  classes,  and  occupations,  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  every  province  of  British  America,  and  every  State  in 
the  Union.  Industry,  sobriety,  good  conduct, — these,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, raise  the  humblest  to  the  level  of  the  great ;  and  favourable 
circumstances  abound  in  America."  That  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch — 
favourable  circumstances  abound  in  America.  Mr.  Maguire  found,  almost 
universally,  among  his  countrymen  in  the  New  World,  those  qualities  in 
which  they  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  most  deficient,  and  is  enabled,  in 
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particular,  to  give  a  triumphant  and  categorical  denial  to,  and  refutation  of, 
the  calumny,  which  has  found  such  ready  credence  in  England,  that  the 
Catholic  religion  is  declining  in  America,  that  the  Irish  are  losing  their  faith, 
and  that  free  institutions,  material  prosperity,  and  education,  are  inimical 
to  its  preservation.  The  large  portion  of  Mr.  Maguire's  book  which  is 
devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  facts  on  this  supremely  interesting  and 
important  subject,  is  the  most  ably  written  of  the  whole  ;  and  the  formidable 
array  of  facts  and  figures  which  testifies  to  the  devotion,  the  generosity, 
the  splendid  fidelity  of  the  Irish  Catholics — the  living,  glowing  charity 
which  abounds  among  them — is  a  priceless  record.  The  eighth  chapter  of  this 
book,  which  tells  the  story  of  Irish  emigration  in  1847,  though  not  practically 
as  important  as  the  others,  is  of  the  deepest,  the  most  painful  interest.  The 
ship-fever  ;  the  horrors  of  Grosse  Isle  ;  the  noble  devotion  of  the  priests  and 
the  sisters,  who  had  to  shelter  and  protect  600  orphans,  and  did  it  ;  the 
many  instances  of  deaths,  really  those  of  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  Catholic 
charity, — make  up  a  story  not  to  be  read  without  deep  emotion.  The  story 
of  Bishop  England's  life  and  death,  of  the  missionary  labours  of  the  Church, 
of  the  wonderful  success  of  the  conventual  institutions,  of  the  fierce  perse- 
cutions and  final  triumph  of  the  Catholics, — is  of  absorbing  interest ;  and  the 
zeal  and  energy  with  which  the  propagation  of  Catholic  truth  is  carried  on, 
is  proved  by  innumerable  passages,  of  which  the  following  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  : — 

u  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  adetailed  account  of  the  progress  of  Catholic 
education  in  America.  Such  is  that  progress,  that  the  description  of  to-day 
would  not  suffice  for  to-morrow.  Thus  in  the  city  of  New  York  there  are 
now  about  30,000  children  receiving  education  in  Catholic  schools  ;  but  in 
all  probability  40,000  would  not  fully  represent  the  number  that  may  be  in 
attendance  at  the  close  of  1868.  Somewhere  about  1833,  a  single  priest  was 
1  attending  Brooklyn,'  then  regarded  as  a  suburb  of  New  York  ;  now  there 
are  not  fewer  than  12,000  Catholic  children  in  Catholic  training  in  that 
populous  city.  In  places  which  have  grown  up  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
I  found  from  12,000  to  15,000  children  under  various  Religious  Orders,  not- 
withstanding that  the  Public  Schools  were  likewise  in  full  and  successful  ac- 
tivity. And  even  in  small  cities  there  were  such  numbers  as  4,000  and 
5,000  and  6,000,  while  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  bishops  and 
priests  to  extend  their  school  accommodation  and  increase  the  number  of  their 
pupils  ;  and  in  all  cases  the  majority  of  the  children  were  Irish — either  Irish 
born  or  the  offspring  of  Irish  parents.  The  school  that  commences  with  300 
soon  expands  into  500,  and  the  500  rapidly  grow  into  1,000 — and  so  on.  In 
New  York  there  are  parishes  in  which  the  attendance  in  their  Catholic 
schools  is  between  2,000  and  3,000  ;  and  in  these  parishes  efforts  are  still 
made  to  extend  the  blessings  of  the  best  system  of  education  to  those  who, 
perhaps  of  all  other  children  in  the  world,  are  destined  to  be  tried  by  the 
most  dangerous  temptations.  I  saw  throughout  the  States  large  and  spacious 
schools  growing  up  in  every  direction  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  ;  and 
I  can  remember  how,  when  visiting  a  Southern  city,  which  was  slowly  rising 
above  the  ashes  of  its  desolation,  I  was  impressed  with  the  zeal  of  the 
Catholics — mostly  Irish — who  were  erecting  a  fine  female  school  for  500 
pupils,  which  was  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  Sisters." 

The  reformatory  system,  under  Catholic  superintendence,  is  making  great 
progress.  Mr.  Maguire  devotes  a  chapter  to  it,  which  is  followed  by  one 
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in  which  the  entire  history  of  the  Church  in  the  past  is  reviewed,  and  its 
prospects  for  the  future  are  considered.     The  chapter  concludes  thus  : — 

"  Now.  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  fear  of  loss.  The  day  for  that  is  gone. 
Wherever  the  axe  of  the  pioneer  clears  the  path  in  the  forest,  or  the  plough 
of  the  settler  turns  up  the  virgin  soil  of  the  prairie,  the  Church  soon  follows 
and  erects  the  Cross  ;  and  no  sooner  does  the  village  begin  to  assume  the 
outlines  of  the  city  than  the  Religious  Orders,  those  noble  standard-bearers 
and  soldiers  of  the  Faith,  push  on  to  protect  and  defend  the  rising  youth  of 
the  race  and  religion  of  Catholic  Ireland.  The  losses  of  the  past  are  to  be 
deplored,  though  they  have  been  exaggerated  ;  but  the  America  of  the  past 
is  not  the  America  of  to-day." 

The  story  of  the  Irish  in  the  war  is  full  of  interest,  and  it  could  have  no 
more  sympathetic  and  enthusiastic  narrator  than  Mr.  Maguire.  The  space  at 
our  disposal  does  not  admit  of  extracts,  or  indeed  of  more  than  a  general 
expression  of  the  admiration  and  satisfaction  which  this  remarkable,  timely, 
and  most  able  volume  is  calculated  to  inspire. 


The  Book  of  Moses ;  or  The  Pentateuch  in  its  Authorship,  Credibility,  and 
Civilization.  By  the  Eev.  W.  SMITH,  Ph.  D.  Vol.  i.  Longmans. 
1868. 

rjlHE  argument  of  this  interesting  and  important  volume  needs  an  atten- 
JL  tive  study  to  do  justice  to  its  author.  Indeed,  for  a  full  appreciation 
of  its  worth,  it  must  be  confessed  that  some  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
already  voluminous  literature  upon  the  subject  is  indispensable.  Dr.  Smith 
has  issued  no  mere  literary  essay  to  be  hastily  perused,  and  then  set  aside 
and  forgotten.  He  has  undertaken  a  thorough  investigation,  on  purely 
critical  grounds,  of  a  question  which  has  long  exercised  the  ingenuity  and 
learning  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  Europe.  The  keenest  wit  and  the  most 
varied  erudition  have  been  brought  to  bear  against  the  thesis  he  maintains, — 
the  genuineness  of  the  Mosaic  writings.  Historians  and  philologists  have 
sometimes  been  urged  on  to  the  attack  against  these,  the  oldest  records  of 
our  faith,  by  the  requirements  of  their  newly  adopted  theories,  or  sometimes 
under  the  more  transparent  disguise  of  a  philosophical  system  which  has 
practically  necessitated  the  denial  of  their  authenticity.  Several  generations 
have  witnessed  the  progress  of  the  assault.  What  are  the  results  ?  This  is 
no  insignificant  inquiry.  For  the  Protestant  sects  within  whose  lines  the 
conflict  is  being  carried  on,  it  is  felt  to  be  a  vital  question,  and  the  bearings 
of  such  a  controversy  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  utmost  interest  to  the  Catholic 
who  watches  it  from  without.  The  first  aim  of  Dr.  Smith  has  been  to  place 
the  discussion  on  its  proper  footing,  and  to  warn  from  the  ground  all  those 
who,  whilst  professing  to  treat  the  subject  as  a  matter  of  historic  evidence, 
yet  enter  upon  it  with  prepossessions  virtually  begging  the  question  at  issue. 
He  then  undertakes  to  show  that  if  the  appeal  be  made  to  the  verdict  of 
sound  criticism  and  to  that  alone,  the  upshot  of  the  inquiry  must  be  the 
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triumphant  maintenance  of  the  traditional  belief.  We  need  scarcely  point 
out  how  strong  a  claim  such  an  undertaking  should  have  upon  our  warmest 
sympathies,  nor  need  we  apologise  for  reserving  for  a  future  number  a  more 
full  examination  of  the  line  of  reasoning  pursued  and  the  precise  results 
obtained  in  the  volume  now  before  us.  We  only  hasten  to  congratulate  the 
author  on  a  literary  success,  which  must  be  apparent  from  the  first  glance 
at  the  book,  and  to  express  our  cordial  satisfaction  at  receiving  so  brilliant 
an  addition  to  our  Catholic  literature. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  work,  so  deeply  felt  as  a  want  in  this 
country,  should  not  long  ago  have  been  projected.  It  has  now,  indeed,  come 
from  a  somewhat  unexpected  quarter.  Six  years  have  gone  by  since  Dr. 
Colenso  made  his  first  onslaught  upon  the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
there  were  surely  not  wanting  earlier  indications  of  a  growing  spirit  of 
rationalism  which  would  naturally  make  the  Mosaic  books  a  special  object  of 
attack.  Much  of  the  interest  attached  to  the  Bishop's  work  was  undoubtedly 
owing  to  the  peculiar  position  which  he  occupied  as  a  dignitary  of  the 
Established  Church,  but  its  immediate  effect  was  to  popularise  a  controversy 
hitherto  confined  to  a  comparatively  narrow  circle.  It  was  now  too  late  to 
ignore  the  prevalent  scepticism.  With  the  clergy  it  had  stepped  from  the 
private  study  to  the  pulpit,  and  it  had  quickly  taken  a  hold  on  the  periodical 
press,  such  as  it  had  never  acquired  before.  Yet,  whilst  a  shower  of 
polemical  tracts  and  some  few  longer  essays  were  directed  against  the  indi- 
vidual views  of  the  Bishop,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  there  has  been  up  to 
this  time  no  attempt  to  give  the  question  that  complete  and  thorough  treat- 
ment which  it  imperatively  demanded.  Excellent  hints  have  been  thrown 
out,  and  wise  warnings  uttered.  Special  objections  have  been  answered  with 
more  or  less  success  by  different  writers.  But  the  fact  still  remains — and  it 
is  an  astonishing  one  in  a  country  which  makes  a  boast  of  its  sound  conserva- 
tive criticism — that  we  cannot  name  a  single  work  which  has  as  yet  reached 
the  highest  standard  of  Biblical  science.  In  no  one  case  has  there  been 
taken  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  ground  to  be  occupied. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  in  design  is  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch  " 
by  Mr.  Macdonald.  But  this,  although  containing  a  large  amount  of  useful 
information,  is  defective  in  arrangement,  wears  too  much  the  appearance  of  a 
compilation,  and  exhibits  a  want  of  the  requisite  breadth  of  historic  view. 
On  the  other  hand,  amongst  the  special  combatants  of  the  position  occupied 
by  Dr.  Colenso,  perhaps  the  "  Layman  "  is  entitled  to  take  the  highest  rank 
for  the  critical  ability  and  good  sense  which  he  displays  in  dealing  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  Exodus,  the  Bishop's  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  sacred  name 
Jehovah,  and  other  points.  Yet  this  clever  writer  sadly  disappoints  us  in 
conceding  so  large  a  portion  of  the  latter  books  of  the  Pentateuch  to  be  post- 
Mosaic.  On  the  whole,  we  should  be  inclined  to  class  him  among  the 
opponents  rather  than  among  the  defenders  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Book 
of  the  Law — a  place  which  belongs  with  equal  justice  to  Perowne,  the  author 
of  the  article  "  Pentateuch  "  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  From  the 
spectacle  of  such  manifest  shortcomings  in  the  best  of  English  Protesfant 
critics,  we  turn  to  Dr.  Smith's  first  volume  with  a  sense  of  entire  satisfaction, 
and  patiently  await  the  remainder  of  his  work  with  undiminished  confidence. 
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For  here  the  author's  complete  mastery  over  his  subject  is  discernible  in  the 
solidity  of  the  foundation  which  he  has  laid  for  the  future  superstructure. 

When  we  have  to  deal  with  such  men  as  Vatke  and  Von  Bohlen,  Bunsen 
and  Ewald,  who  would  eagerly  lead  us  astray  into  the  wide  and  mysterious 
fields  of  Phoenician  nature-worship,  or  the  literature  of  the  Indian  Vedas, 
among  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egyptian  tombs,  or  even  through  the  more  recent 
but  not  more  trodden  path  of  early  Arabian  narrative,  hunting  amidst 
foreign  legends  and  mythology  in  search  of  analogies  to  the  origin  and 
growth  of  Israel's  religion,  or  the  traditions  of  Genesis,  something  more  is 
requisite  than  a  mere  Hebrew  scholar.  It  is  in  this  precisely  that  Dr. 
Smith's  special  merit  consists.  Research  and  sound  judgment  alike  qualify 
him  to  check  the  eccentric  fancies  of  comparative  mythologists.  Well 
versed  in  the  Semitic  dialects,  no  stranger  to  Sanscrit  literature,  having 
deeply  investigated  the  mines  of  Egyptian  archaeology,  he  is  well  enabled  to 
cope  with  his  adversaries  on  an  equal  footing. 

Yet,  after  all,  we  are  inclined  to  name  as  the  most  striking  characteristic  of 
our  author  the  exceeding  simplicity  of  his  style  and  language,  and  the  easy 
common  sense  English  fashion  in  which  he  does  his  work.  Here  at  once  we 
find  a  strong  contrast  to  the  heavy  and  mystifying  lucubrations  of  some  of 
the  best  of  our  continental  critics,  whether  orthodox  or  destructive.  Dr. 
Smith's  work  would  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  Biblical  literature,  even  if 
he  had  nc  greater  excellency  than  that  of  placing  within  'our  reach,  under  a 
pleasing  and  intelligible  form,  the  results  of  German  apologists  like  Hengsten- 
berg  and  Havernick,  which  too  often  repel  the  reader  either  by  their  ver- 
bosity and  viewiness,  or  by  the  clumsiness  of  their  unwieldy  erudition.  A 
not  less  necessary  and  perhaps  an  equally  rare  accomplishment  among  scien- 
tific men  is  that  of  a  close  adherence  to  the  point  at  issue  and  a  methodical 
development  of  their  subject.  Mr.  Max  Miiller,  himself  an  adept  in  the 
art  of  both  graceful  and  logical  writing,  commences  one  of  his  essays  with 
the  exclamation — "  0  that  scholars  could  have  the  benefit  of  a  little  legal 
training,  and  learn  at  least  the  difference  between  what  is  probable  and  what 
'is  proven  !  "  and  he  wishes  for  them  the  advantage  of  having  occasionally  to 
address  "  a  jury  of  respectable  tradespeople,"  that  they  may  be  forced  to  acquire 
the  art  of  putting  the  most  intricate  and  delicate  points  in  the  clearest  and 
simplest  form  of  which  they  admit.  Dr.  Smith  need  fear  neither  the  fair 
judgment  of  scholars  nor  the  verdict  of  a  jury  of  respectable  tradespeople, 
on  the  score  of  logical  clearness  combined  with  substance. 

We  may,  in  view  of  such  admirable  qualities,  be  half  tempted  to  regret 
that  Dr.  Smith  has  so  far  limited  his  thesis  to  the  critical  and  apologeticul 
discussion.  We  cannot  certainly  complain  of  his  having  selected  for  his 
study  a  subject  we  consider  so  important.  It  is  the  foundation  stone  upon 
which  all  Biblical  criticism  must  rest,  and  against  which  all  hostile  attacks 
are  most  anxiously  directed.  But  the  author  has  dropped  here  and  there, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  indications  of  a  power  to  illustrate  a  grander  theme, — 
the  inner  life  and  spirit  of  the  sacred  writings,  with  that  peculiar  appreciation 
of  its  depth  which  is  only  to  be  derived  from  the  union  of  theological  ortho- 
doxy with  scientific  research.  In  the  first  volume— they  are,  indeed,  only 
indications,  for  dealing  as  he  does  with  the  question  of  authorship  exclusively, 
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and  that,  too,  without  exhausting  it,  the  examination  of  the  Fragment  and 
Complement  hypotheses  being  reserved  for  the  second — Dr.  Smith  has  had 
few  opportunities  of  throwing  light  on  this  more  attractive  portion  of  his 
subject,  and  he  has  most  wisely  refrained  from  introducing  into  the  discus- 
sion all  irrelevant  matter.  Yet  the  ability  so  undesignedly  betrayed  will 
make  us  look  forward  with  increased  interest  to  the  forthcoming  volumes ;  for, 
when  examining  the  nature  of  the  early  Israelite  civilization,  Dr.  Smith 
cannot  fail  to  treat  of  matters  at  least  intimately  connected  with  the  higher 
aspects  of  hermeneutical  and  theological  science. 


Verses  on  various  Occasions.    By  JOHN  HENRY  NEWMAN,  D.D.    London  : 
Burns,  Gates,  &  Co. 

AMONG  the  various  streams  which  of  late  years  have  flowed  into  the  sea 
of  Catholicism,  Tractarianism  occupies  no  subordinate  place  ;  and  it 
is,  moreover,  peculiarly  interesting  to  English  Catholics,  because  its  whole 
progress  and  characteristics  have  been  so  thoroughly  English.  Now  no  one 
had  so  prominent  a  position  as  F.  Newman  in  directing  the  course  of  Trac- 
tarianism ;  and  in  studying  his  poems,  therefore,  Catholics  may  to  a  great 
extent  learn  the  first  springs,  as  it  were,  and  intimate  principles  of  the 
movement.  But  at  this  day  the  number  is  by  no  means  small  of  those  who 
owe  their  very  possession  of  the  Faith  to  F.  Newman's  influence  ;  and  these 
will  peruse  the  volume  before  us  with  peculiar  interest.  Many  of  the  poems 
will  revive  the  keenest  associations  and  remembrances  in  the  mind  of  such 
a  Catholic.  They  may  remind  him,  perhaps,  of  this  or  that  epoch  in  his 
life  when  some  great  thought  was  first  explicitly  presented  to  his  mind  by 
their  perusal ;  some  thought  which  has  never  quitted  him  since,  and  which, 
by  God's  grace,  has  borne  fruit  thirty-fold,  sixty-fold,  an  hundred-fold. 

Considering  the  great  learning  both  of  F.  Newman  and  Dr.  Pusey,  nothing 
is  more  remarkable  in  early  Tractarianism  than  the  comparatively  subordinate 
place  assigned  to  intellectual  researches  as  a  means  for  arriving  at  truth. 
"  Rule  carefully  your  daily  life  in  God's  presence  :"  such  was  the  predominant 
lesson.  "  Be  zealous  for  such  doctrine  as  you  already  hold  :  thus  will  God 
lead  you-  forward  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  His  Revelation."  This  lesson 
might  be  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  these  poems  ;  and  we  can  only  give 
one  or  two  most  inadequate  illustrations  of  such  a  drift.  Thus  the  following 
teaches  that  zeal  for  the  spread  of  truth  is  requisite  for  God's  service  ;  and 
that  oftentimes  men  cannot  innocently  content  themselves  with  cultivation  of 
the  mere  tranquil  and  domestic  virtues. 

"  '  Give  any  boon  for  peace  ! 
Why  should  our  fair-eyed  Mother  e'er  engage 
In  the  world's  course  and  on  a  troubled  stage, 
From  which  her  very  call  is  a  release  ? 

No  !  in  thy  garden  stand, 

And  tend  with  pious  hand 
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The  flowers  thou  plantest  there, 

Which  are  thy  proper  care, 
O  man  of  God  !  in  meekness  and  in  love, 
And  waiting  for  the  blissful  realms  above.' 

Alas  !  for  thou  must  learn, 
Thou  guileless  one  !  rough  is  the  holy  hand. 
Runs  not  the  Word  of  Truth  through  every  land, 
A  sword  to  sever,  and  a  fire  to  burn  ? 

If  blessed  Paul  had  stay'd 

In  cot  or  learned  shade, 

With  the  priest's  white  attire, 

And  the  Saints'  tuneful  choir, 
Men  had  not  gnash' d  their  teeth,  nor  risen  to  slay, 
But  thou  hadst  been  a  heathen  in  thy  day." 

Yet  such  zeal  must  be  founded  on  strict  and  (so  to  speak)  homely  con- 
scientiousness : — 

"  Thou  to  wax  fierce 

In  the  cause  of  the  Lord, 
To  threat  and  to  pierce 

With  the  heavenly  sword  ! 
Anger  and  Zeal, 

And  the  Joy  of  the  brave, 
Who  bade  tliee  to  feel, 

Sin's  slave. 

The  Altar's  pure  flame 

Consumes  as  it  soars  ; 
Faith  meetly  may  blame, 

For  it  serves  and  adores. 
Thou  warnest  and  smitest ! 

Yet  Christ  must  atone 
For  a  soul  that  thou  slightest — 

Thine  own." 

We  will  give  but  one  more  extract : — 

"  Thrice  bless'd  are  they,  who  feel  their  loneliness  ; 

To  whom  nor  voice  of  friends  nor  pleasant  scene 

Brings  that  on  which  the  sadden'd  heart  can  lean  ; 
Yea,  the  rich  earth,  garb'd  in  her  daintiest  dress 
Of  light  and  joy.  doth  but  the  more  oppress, 

Claiming  responsive  smiles  and  rapture  high  ; 

Till,  sick  at  heart,  beyond  the  veil  they  fly, 
Seeking  His  Presence,  who  alone  can  bless." 

Of  the  Catholic  poems,  the  chief  of  course  is  the  celebrated  "  Dream  of 
Gerontius."  Certain  Protestant  critics  have  made  a  very  curious  comment  on 
this  poem.  They  have  represented  F.  Newman  as  intending  to  protest  in 
it  for  more  "spiritual"  and  "enlightened"  views  concerning  Purgatory 
than  prevail  among  his  co-religionists.  We  can  only  say  we  never  heard  of 
any  Catholics  whatever,  be  their  general  school  of  thought  what  it  might, 
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have  taken  any  exception  at  any  part  of  the  doctrine  contained  in  this 
beautiful  poem. 

The  present  writer  is  one  of  those  who  must  thank  F.  Newman  heartily  for 
having  renewed  in  their  mind,  by  the  publication  of  this  volume,  so  many 
grateful  and  happy  memories  of  the  past. 


The  Dogmatic  Teaching  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  on  the  subject  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist.  By  E.  E.  ESTCOURT,  M.A.,  F.A.S.,  Canon  of  S.  Chad's 
Cathedral,  Birmingham.  London  :  Longmans.  1868. 

WE  have  a  special  interest  in  this  pamphlet,  as  Canon  Estcourt  had 
first  intended  to  publish  it  in  our  pages.  The  first  thing  observ- 
able is  his  exceeding  courteousness  in  his  recognition  of  the  existence  of 
any  "  dogmatic  teaching "  at  all  in  that  strange  book  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  "  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  That  act  of  respect  for  the  usage 
of  civilized  life  accomplished,  the  writer  proceeds  to  his  work  without  the 
appearance  of  any  compunction  whatever  ;  the  Anglican  views  are  discussed, 
their  history  traced,  and  their  meaning  analyzed  clearly,  neatly,  and 
thoroughly. 

The  Sarum  Missal  prevailed  through  the  South  of  Engand  ;  but  it  differed 
not  at  all  in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  from  the  Missals  of  Hereford,  Lincoln, 
and  York.  It  is  true  that  the  people  were  accustomed  to  diverse  rites,  but 
they  knew  well  that  the  difference  never  reached  the  substance.  The  first 
change  to  which  they  were  subjected  was  to  receive  communion  during  Mass, 
in  a  way  hitherto  unknown  to  them — the  priest  addressing  them  in  English. 
This  once  done,  there  came  forth  a  new  way  of  saying  Mass,  all  in  English, 
but  to  some  extent  modelled  on  the  old  rite  of  Sarum.  Mr.  Estcourt  prints 
it,  together  with  a  translation  of  the  old  form,  in  parallel  columns,  so  that 
the  reader  may  more  clearly  and  easily  perceive  the  nature  and  amount  of 
the  change. 

The  first  experiment  made  on  the  unhappy  subjects  of  Edward  VI.,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  how  far  they  had  lost  the  ancient  faith,  was  to  give  them 
communion  during  Mass  after  a  new  form  and  fashion.  The  wicked  men. 
who  devised  that  form  allowed  Mass  to  be  said  as  usual,  in  Latin,  "  without 
the  varying  of  any  other  rite  or  ceremony  in  the  Mass."  But  they  did  vary 
enough  to  show  what  they  meant  to  do  :  the  people  were  to  be  communicated 
in  both  kinds,  and  in  the  rubrics  of  that  office  of  theirs,  the  most  Holy 
Sacrament,  consecrated  by  true  priests,  was  called  Bread  and  Wine.  Still 
further,  these  sacrilegious  men  directed  the  priest,  if  the  chalice  should  be 
emptied  before  the  communicants  had  all  drunk  of  it,  to  consecrate  anew ;  and 
even  a  third  and  fourth  time  if  necessary,  in  one  kind.  Upon  this  the  Canon 
observes  most  justly  as  follows  : — 

"  The  priest  who  has  already  celebrated  is  directed  to  consecrate  again  in 
one  kind  only,  and  without  communicating  himself.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
see  in  this  rubric  a  denial  both  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  and  of  the  Real 
Presence  "(p.  16). 
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This  change  in  the  ancient  habits  of  the  priests  who  said  Mass,  may  seem 
at  first  sight  incredible.  It  may  be  asked  who  were  the  priests  who  could 
fall  into  an  abyss  of  sin  like  this  ?  But  if  we  look  back  a  few  years,  all 
wonder  ceases.  These  priests  were  all  living  in  mortal  sin.  They  had 
rebelled  against  the  sovereign  Pontiff  and  renounced  his  authority  over  them, 
and  were  no  longer  members  of  the  Church.  Their  saying  Mass  at  all  was 
an  offence  against  God. 

In  the  following  year,  1549,  another  change  was  made  :  the  heretics  in 
power  devised  something  which  they  substituted  for  the  Missal  and  the 
Breviary,  and  thus  abolished  even  the  outward  semblance  of  religion.  Doc- 
trines which  had  hitherto  lingered  in  men's  minds  rather  than  formed  part  of 
them,  were  now  discarded,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  pretence  of  saying 
Mass,  though  the  authors  of  the  change,  with  an  evil  intent,  retained  the 
word  in  the  following  form  : — "  The  Supper  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, commonly  called  the  Mass."  By  this  rite  priests,  validly  ordained, 
undoubtedly  consecrated,  if  they  had  the  intention  ;  but  then  there  was  to  be 
no  "  elevation,  or  showing  the  Sacrament  to  the  people."  The  adoration  by 
the  faithful  was  suppressed,  and  the  people  were  gradually  accustomed  to  the 
absence  of  reverence,  that  they  might  become  really  irreverent,  sacrilegious, 
and  unbelieving. 

Of  this  new  method  the  Canon  most  justly  says — 

"  Every  expression  which  implies  a  real  and  proper  sacrifice  had  been  care- 
fully weeded  out "  (p.  40). 

Here  Mr.  Estcourt  has  taken  great  pains  to  compare  this  Judaical  rite 
with  the  Ordinary  and  Canon  of  the  Mass,  for  which  it  was  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute. We  give  one  of  the  changes  which  he  points  out : — 

"  When  we  come  in  the  Canon  to  the  words,  '  We  do  offer  to  Thy  ex- 
cellent Majesty,  of  Thy  gifts  and  bounties,  a  pure  victim,  a  holy  victim,  an 
immaculate  victim,  the  holy  bread  of  eternal  life,  and  the  chalice  of  everlasting 
salvation,'  instead  of  these  we  read,  '  We  do  celebrate  and  make  here  before 
Thy  Divine  Majesty,  with  these  Thy  holy  gifts,  the  memorial  which  Thy  Son 
hath  willed  us  to  make  '—being  a  repetition  of  the  dogma  of  the  bare  com- 
memoration" (p.  41). 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  rite  to  which  these  words  are  justly  appli- 
cable was  to  some  extent  drawn  up  under  Lutheran  influences,  and  was  also 
a  further  step  towards  denying  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  and  imposing  a 
contrary  teaching  upon  the  whole  nation,  if  possible,  through  the  means  of 
a  public  form  of  worship.  But  after  this  came  another  change — of  a  worse 
nature  it  could  hardly  be — which  made  the  revolution  complete,  and  did  away 
with  even  the  semblance  of  a  consecration. 

The  Prayer-Book  of  1552,  which  superseded  this  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  makes  no  provision  for  a  consecration  at  all  ;  the  minister  is  directed 
to  say  a  prayer  without  any  ceremonial,  but  in  which  the  consecrating  words 
occur,  yet  only  by  way  of  narration.  The  minister  is  not  directed  to  do  any- 
thing, nor  is  there  anything  in  the  whole  book  which  tends  even  remotely  to 
show  that  there  is  either  bread  or  wine  on  the  "  board  "  before  him.  Thus  Eastel 
objected  to  Jewell,  <k  Though  you,  Mr.  Jewell,  as  I  have  heard  say,  do"take  the 
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bread  into  your  hands  when  you  celebrate  solemnly,  yet  thousands  there  are 
of  your  inferior  ministers  whose  death  it  is  to  be  bound  to  any  such  external 
fashion."  Irreverence  and  unbelief  had  done  their  work  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  very  services  which  the  heretics  retained  were  turned  into 
mockeries,  for  the  wretched  men  who  used  them  felt  it  a  sore  burden  to  be 
tied  down  to  any  rule  at  all. 

Now,  at  the  Reformation  there  was  already  in  England  a  great  mass  of 
heresy  fermenting  throughout  the  country  ;  it  was  too  strong  for  the  mere 
Lutherans,  who  seemed  for  a  moment  to  be  masters  of  it  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  Wicliffe's  doctrines  were  widely  prevalent  in  the  land, 
and  had  in  great  measure  ruined  the  people  already.  The  Anglican 
notions  of  the  Eucharist  are  his  ;  for  he  said,  among  other  things,  that  the 
"consecrated  Host  is  not  the  body  of  Christ,  but  an  effectual  sign  thereof "- 
efficax  ejus  signum.  Even  the  extreme  language  of  the  present  day  is  wholly 
Wicliffe's,  not  excepting  the  gross  and  shameless  buffoonery  with  which  the 
Most  Holy  Sacrament  is  assailed  by  the  foolish  wretches  who  go  about  the 
country  blaspheming  God.  He  objected  to  and  denounced  the  elevation 
and  adoration  of  the  Host,  though  he  did  both  himself  externally ;  it  was  he 
who  applied  the  term  idolatry  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  who  maintained 
that  "  This  is  my  body  "  is  a  figurative  expression.  It  was  from  him  that  the 
Anglicans  learnt  to  make  their  communion  a  mere  commemoration.  "  All 
the  Sacraments  that  he  left  here  on  earth,"  saith  Wicliffe,  "  be  but  minds 
[memorials]  of  the  body  of  Christ,  for  a  sacrament  is  no  more  to  say,  but  a 
sign  or  mind  [memorial]  of  a  thing  past  or  a  thing  to  come." — Wicliffe's 
"  Wicket,"  sec.  15. 

This  heresiarch  also  anticipated  another  doctrine  of  the  Anglicans — if  it 
maybe  said  that  they  have  any  doctrines  at  all — that  of  the  "  spiritual  eating," 
and  that  the  consecrating  power  is  the  faith  of  the  recipient.  Dr.  Hampden 
taught  this,  but  was  not  allowed  to  do  so  without  protest  on  the  part  of 
certain  of  his  co-religionists,  though  laid  down  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  in 
these  words  :  "  The  means  whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten 
in  the  Supper  is  faith."  These  are  Wicliffe's  words  :  "  Panis  sacra  mentalis  a 
fidelibus  sparsim  recipitur,  consequenter  irroratus  fide  evangelica  in  corde 
pinsatur,  et  igne  charitatis  induratus  spiritualiter  manducatur." — Dialog.  IV., 
c.  vii.  fol.  110. 

This  "  spiritual  eating  "  is  the  doctrine  of  Zwinglians  and  Calvinists  also, 
but  they  learnt  it  out  of  Wicliffe's  books  ;  for  it  was  those  books,  carried  to 
Bohemia,  that  supplied  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  with  the  principles 
they  held,  and  which  their  disciples  transmitted  to  Zwinglius. 

Cranmer  was  a  man  who  had  no  sense  of  the  importance  of  dogma  ;  for 
he  was  always  willing  to  teach  whatever  the  king  for  the  time  being  required 
of  him.  With  an  orthodox  sovereign  Cranmer  would  have  held  the  faith, 
and  if  he  had  any  leaning  towards  any  specicil  opinions,  it  was  in  the  direction 
of  Lutheranism  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  had  any  such  leanings 
really  at  all.  So  when  the  foreign  heretics  of  the  school  of  Zwinglius  grew 
strong,  the  native  heretics  of  England  drew  near  to  them,  and  between  the 
two  Lutheranism  was  suppressed  in  this  country,  and  Wicliffism  came  to 
be  henceforth  the  religion  established  by  law. 
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Mr.  Estcourt  sums  up  the  conclusions  he  has  drawn  with  great  labour  and 
careful  pains  in  the  following  well-considered  words  : — 

"  Those  who  receive  and  use  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  whether  as 
ministering  or  as  communicating,  do  by  that  their  formal  act  make  a  denial 
of  the  Catholic  JFaith  on  several  points,  and  a  profession  of  various  opinions 
condemned  as  heresy. 

"  They  deny  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist. 

"  They  deny  the  Priesthood  of  the  Church. 

"  They  deny  the  Eeal  Presence  of  our  Lord  in  the  Eucharist. 

"  They  profess  and  assert  that  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  is  only  a  sacrifice  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving ;  that  it  is  a  bare  commemoration  of  the  Sacrifice 
consummated  on  the  cross,  but  not  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  nor  impetratory  ; 
that  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  does  contain  errors,  and  therefore  it  was  right 
and  necessary  to  abrogate  it ;  and  that  Christ  our  Lord  in  the  Eucharist  is 
given,  received,  and  eaten  spiritually  only,  and  not  sacramentally  or  really  " 
(p.  57). 

Such  no  doubt  are  the  notions  to  be  gathered  out  of  the  Anglican  defini- 
tions and  declarations  ;  and,  indeed,  none  other  can  be  consistently  held  by 
those  who  accept  the  book  which  the  learned  Canon  has  so  carefully  analyzed. 
There  can  be  really  no  question  about  the  matter,  for  it  is  only  a  very  small 
section  of  Anglicans  who  hold  the  doctrines  which  their  book  repudiates,  and 
even  they  cannot  say  that  the  Canon's  interpretation  of  it  is  erroneous  or  un- 
fair. S.  Pius  V.,  in  his  Bull  "  Regnans  in  Excelsis,"  describes  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  as  "  libros  manifestam  hseresim  continentes,"  and  the 
communion  office  therein  as  "  impia  mysteria  et  instituta  ad  Calvini  prae- 
scriptum  ; "  those  persons,  therefore,  to  whom  Mr.  Estcourt  refers  as  pro- 
pounders  of  unionism  and  maintainers  of  the  Prayer- Book  at  the  same 
time,  must  abandon  their  views. 

The  Canon  of  S.  Chad's  has  written  a  most  useful  and  intelligible  pamphlet, 
which  people  would  do  well  to  study  before  they  make  apologies  for  those, 
who  seem  to  consort  in  spirituals  with  the  ministers  of  the  Establish- 
ment. 


Laeordaire.    By  DORA  GREENWELL.    Edinburgh  :  Edmonston  &  Douglas. 

1867. 

THIS  interesting  little  work  is  evidently  written  by  one  who  is  able  to 
appreciate  the  greatness  of  soul  which  was  one  of  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  Laeordaire.  The  poetry  and  elegance  of  style  which  distinguish 
the  memoir  are  very  fascinating,  and  will  no  doubt  recommend  it  to  a  large 
number  of  readers  ;  while  the  interest  which  must  be  excited  by  so  remark- 
able a  life  as  Lacordaire's  is  enhanced  by  the  deep  sympathy  of  the  writer 
with  her  subject.  At  the  same  time,  the  very  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
author  paints  one  who  is  evidently  almost  her  ideal  of  Christian  greatness, 
painfully  brings  before  us  the  pernicious  character  of  those  liberal  views, 
which  could  captivate  the  mind  and  mislead  the  judgment  of  this  almost 
heroically  holy  man.  We  are  forced  to  remark,  e.  g.,  how  even  high  interior 
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sanctity  is  insufficient  of  itself  to  guard  a  man  of  elevated  feelings  from  an 
occasionally  false  estimation  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  intellectual  acquire- 
ments. A  Protestant  biographer,  such  as  Miss  Greenwell,  is  perhaps 
not  unnaturally  led  by  such  passages  as  we  are  about  to  quote,  to  the 
strangest  misconception  of  Lacordaire's  real  meaning.  In  her  opinion,  they 
prove  "  the  high  value  which  Lacordaire  at  all  times  of  his  life  placed  upon 
eminent  literary  culture  ;  that  love  of  letters  for  the  sake  of  their  innate 
worth  and  excellence,  which  he  seems  to  think  is  now  on  the  decline,"  &c. 
Miss  Greenwell  is  referring  to  his  mention  of  one  of  his  earliest  literary 
friends,  of  whom  he  says  : — 

"  This  was  an  elder  and  more  advanced  student,  the  good  genius  of  my 
intellect,  who,  during  the  space  of  three  years,  gave  me  gratuitous  help  in  every 
branch  of  study,  and  who  above  all  strove  to  inspire  me  with  his  own  ardent 
love  for  literature,  making  me,  when  almost  a  child,  read  and  learn  by  heart 
the  tragedies  of  Racine  and  Voltaire.  He  was  a  stranger  to  religious  faith, 
but  a  man  of  true  integrity — a  guide,  a  second  father,  who  laboured  to  make 
me  gentle  and  chaste,  and  who  drew  my  aspirations  to  the  lofty  summits  of 
honour  and  literature  to  which  he  had  himself  risen.  I  gained  no  distinc- 
tion in  my  elementary  studies  at  Dijon,  and  promised  to  remain  a  very 
ordinary  student,  until  my  attention  was  called  to  rhetoric,  when  all  the 
seeds  which  this  indefatigable  friend  had  planted  in  my  mind  seemed  to  come 
into  sudden  vigour,  and  innumerable  honours  poured  in.  I  associate  all  that 
has  been  most  fortunate  in  my  life  with  his  memory" 

In  a  panegyric  on  Drouet,  one  of  Napoleon's  generals,  Lacordaice  again 
pays  the  following  somewhat  enthusiastic  tribute  to  literature  : — 

"  This  veteran  of  the  grande  armee,"  he  says,  "  was  now  old  and  solitary, 
but  he  felt  no  oppressive  weight  from  either  time  or  years.  For  to  the  love 
of  men  and  to  the  love  of  God  he  joined  a  third  devotion,  once  the  distinctive 
passion  of  every  nobly-gifted  nature,  but  which  seems  fading  from  our 
present  day — the  love  of  letters.  A  chef-d'oeuvre  was  to  him  a  living  being 
— a  friend  who  comes  for  an  evening  talk.  To  take  up  a  true  book,  to  lay 
it  on  the  table,  to  drink  in  its  inner  perfume,  was  to  him  a  pure  and  inti- 
mate enjoyment.  While  others  were  limited  to  the  present  day,  he  was 
living  in  all  ages  and  centuries  ;  while  others  were  confined  to  the 
religion  of  worldly  interest,  his  mind  was  dwelling  in  the  sphere  of  the 
beautiful. 

"Bare  and  excellent  life  !  one  to  which  we  cannot  rise  through  taste 
alone,  but  which  requires  character  and  goodness.  Literature  demands, 
according  to  the  expression  of  the  ancients,  a  cultus  ;  and  as  we  speak  of  the 
religion  of  honour,  we  may  also  speak  of  the  religion  of  literature." 

Now,  of  course,  Lacordaire  could  not  seriously  have  meant  what,  taking 
these  passages  too  literally,  Miss  Greenwell  has  supposed  them  to  mean  ; 
and  the  stress  she  lays  on  them  is  most  certainly  unfair.  Still  there  is  a 
general  tone  about  them,  calculated  to  mislead  any  one  not  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  Church's  spirit  in  such  matters. 

Another  point  out  of  which  Miss  Greenwell  makes  great  capital,  is  Lacor- 
daire's treatment  of  the  Inquisition  and  its  operations.  Surely  it  will  always 
be  hopeless  for  a  Catholic  to  deny  that  the  Church  countenanced  a  line  of 
conduct  which  (as  all  the  world  knows)  was  directly  under  her  sanction. 
Accordingly  Lacordaire  could  not  succeed  in  pleasing  either  party.  Protestants 
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desiderate,  as  Miss  Greenwell  says  (p.  231),  "  that  firm  explicit  condemna- 
tion, not  only  of  its  deeds  but  of  its  principles,"  which  they  look  for  ; 
and  we  hope  that  few  Catholics  will  be  content  with  a  defence  which 
"  has  not  much  to  say  in  praise  of  men  like  the  implacable  Innocent  III." 
(p.  226). 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  and  of  the  disadvantage  at  which  they  put 
Lacordaire  with  a  Protestant,  who  is  sure  to  make  the  most  of  every  little 
point  somewhat  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Church, — a  memoir  of 
this  great  champion  of  the  crushed  Faith  in  France  cannot  fail  to  contain 
many  beautiful  and  most  interesting  traits  of  character.  We  can  hardly 
tell,  while  reading,  which  to  admire  most ;  his  generous  public  spiritedness,  his 
touching  humility,  or  the  wonderful  austerities  with  which  he  was  so  familiar. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  such  a  mind  attracted  to  itself  so  many  ardent  admirers 
and  followers. 

We  always  regret  that  Lacordaire's  Catholic  friends  dwell  with  emphasis 
on  the  one  most  questionable  particular  in  his  whole  character — his  profes- 
sion of  liberalism.  And  it  is  curious  to  see  how  unmeaning  is  that  sentence 
of  his  on  which  they  love  to  dwell  :  "  I  shall  die  a  penitent  Catholic,  and  an 
impenitent  liberal."  If  to  die  an  "  impenitent  liberal "  mean  to  die  without 
repenting  his  profession  of  liberalism,  to  die  a  "  penitent  Catholic  "  must 
mean  to  die  repenting  his  profession  of  Catholicism. 


Photius,  Patriarch  von  Constantinopel :  sein  Leben,  seine  Schriften,  und  das 
Griechische  Schisma.  Von  Dr.  J.  HERGENROTHER.  Bande  I.,  II. 
Kegensburg.  1867. 

DR.  HERGENROTHER'S  work,  of  which  two  volumes  are  now  com- 
pleted, treats  of  a  period,  the  importance  of  which  has  probably  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  except  in  the  events  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  would  be  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  the  minute  care,  the 
immense  erudition,  and  the  rare  familiarity  with  out-of-the-way  and  hitherto 
unused  materials  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  his  subject. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  life  of  Photius,  Dr.  Hergenrother  devotes  300 
pages  of  the  first  volume  to  a  careful  review  of  the  previous  history  of  the 
See  of  Constantinople  and  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  germs  of  conflict  with 
the  Holy  See  in  the  spirit  of  ambition  which  had  long  been  almost  a  tradition 
of  its  Patriarchs.  Here  the  history  of  the  title  of  "  (Ecumenical  Patriarch  " 
and  the  contest  on  the  subject  between  S.  Gregory  the  Great  and  John  the 
Faster  finds  a  place,  and  sets  in  the  clearest  light  the  meaning  of  the  holy 
Pontiff,  which  has  been  so  often  made  a  subject  of  controversy  by  Protestant 
writers.  The  rest  of  the  first  volume  carries  down  the  career  of  Photius  to 
his  exile,  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Michael  III.,  and  includes  two  very 
interesting  sections  on  the  Conversion  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  history  of 
the  "  Filioque."  The  second  volume  embraces  the  rest  of  Photius's  life.  The 
fifth  book  contains  an  excursus  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Church 
during  the  first  eight  centuries  on  the  subject  of  re-ordination.  There  is  a 
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section  also  on  the  three  Oriental  Patriarchates  and  their  bearing  towards  the 
Photian  schism,  which  is  most  interesting.  Crushed  under  the  twofold 
pressure  of  Monophysitism  and  Mahometanism,  these  once  powerful  Patri- 
archates had  ceased  to  bear  an  active  part  in  the  events  which  agitated  the 
Church,  and  begun  to  disappear  from  the  surface  of  her  history  ;  so  that  this 
inquiry  taxes  all  the  author's  erudition  and  skill  in  piecing  together  scattered 
fragments  of  information. 

Dr.  Hergenrb'ther's  work  seems  specially  well-timed  for  the  needs  of  many 
earnest  men  in  England  just  now,  and  we  sincerely  hope  it  will  meet  with  a 
translator.  The  organs  of  the  so-called  Unionist  party  never  lose  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  their  tenderness  for  the  schismatical  bodies  which  they 
take  a  special  delight  in  styling  the  "  holy  Eastern  Church."  One  writer  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Union  Review  goes  the  length  of  saying,  "Let  us 
therefore,  in  a  spirit  of  docility  and  reverence,  listen  to  the  teaching  of  the 
holy  orthodox  Church  "  (Jan.  1868,  p.  53).  This  tenderness  for  Eastern  schis- 
matics is  used  to  justify  and  foster  an  anti-Catholic  spirit,  and  these  writers 
take  care  to  represent  the  separation  of  the  East  as  the  fault  of  the  Holy  See, 
and  Photius,  his  adherents  and  successors,  as  an  orthodox  and  deeply-injured 
portion  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Hergenrother's  searching  and  dispassionate 
inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  schism  will  not  fail  to  undeceive  the  more 
thoughtful  and  sincere  of  the  party.  They  may  feel  the  more  reliance 
on  the  author's  judgment  of  Photius  from  the  fact  that,  as  he  relates, 
"his  writings  inspired  him  with  a  certain  prepossession  in  favour  of 
the  celebrated  Patriarch,  which  made  him  incline  to  excuse  his  faults 
rather  than  to  exaggerate  them,  and  which  kept  him  from  too  great  a 
severity  of  judgment,  wherever  undeniable  facts  did  not  imperiously 
wring  from  him  an  acknowledgment  of  his  moral  offences  and  even  crimes  " 
(p.  6).  Nay,  he  can  praise  where  praise  is  due.  "Profoundly  as  the 
Christian  feeling  is  pained  by  the  unhappy  schism  which  owed  its  exist- 
ence so  truly  and  properly  to  him,  to  which  he  gave  a  permanent  theological 
basis,  and  which  by  the  misuse  of  his  noble  gifts  in  the  service  of  unworthy 
self-seeking  and  love  of  revenge,  he  in  every  imaginable  way  cherished  and 
fostered,  the  historian  is  not  on  that  account  prevented  from  awarding  the 
highest  praise  to  his  amazing  learning,  and  his  rare  merits  on  the  score  of 
theology,  philosophy,  philology,  and  history,  and  of  science  in  general " 
(p.  6). 

The  same  number  of  the  Union  Review  from  which  we  have  quoted  a 
sentence  contains,  under  the  head  of  "  Fragmenta  Varia,"  a  well-known  sup- 
posititious letter  of  Pope  John  VIII.  to  Photius,  which  not  only  condemns 
the  insertion  of  the  "  Filioque  "  in  the  Creed,  but  even  characterizes  it  as  a 
"blasphemy."  The  document  is  introduced  without  any  hint  that  it  is 
otherwise  than  genuine,  with  the  simple  words,  "  Frequent  allusion  has  been 
recently  made  to  this  celebrated  letter,  which  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in 
English,  and  is  not  accessible  to  the  generality  of  readers.  On  this  account 
we  have  much  pleasure  in  inserting  the  following  translation  of  it  from  the 
Latin  text." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  hold  the  writer  responsible  for  the  inevitable  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  many  readers,  not  aware,  as  he  must  have  been  himself, 
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that  the  letter  is  rejected  as  spurious  by  almost  every  Catholic  critic.  We  call 
attention  to  the  subject  here,  because  Dr.  Hergenrother  has  gone  into  the 
question  at  greater  length  than  previous  scholars  and  in  a  most  searching 
criticism  (vol.  ii.  pp.  541-551)  has  conclusively  shown,  on  internal  and  ex- 
ternal grounds,  its  spuriousness.  Among  many  other  reasons,  he  states,  what 
few  scholars  have  had  the  necessary  acquaintance  with  Greek  mediaeval  litera- 
ture to  ascertain,  that  the  letter  is  not  referred  to  by  a  single  Greek  writer 
before  the  fourteenth  century,  even  when  it  would  have  been  most  important 
for  the  argument  (p.  542).  And  what  is  even  stronger,  that  Photius,  though 
he  made  the  utmost  in  his  controversy  of  the  signature  of  the  Legates  of 
John  VIII.  to  his  Council,  never  alluded  to  any  such  letter  either  before  or 
after  the  Pope's  death. 

Dr.  Hergenrother  promises  a  third  volume,  which  will  treat  of  the  writings 
of  Photius,  of  his  theology,  and  of  his  influence  on  subsequent  ages. 


A  Postscript  on  Church  Choirs  and  Church  Music.    By  F.  CANON  OAKELET. 

London  :  Burns,  Gates,  &  Co. 
A  Letter  to  Canon  OaMey  on  the  above.    By  His  Grace  the  ARCHBISHOP 

OF  WESTMINSTER. 
Our    Church  Music.      By  the    Rev.    JAMES    NARY.      London  :    Burns, 

Gates,  &  Co. 

THE  publications  just  named,  which  have  all  appeared  since  our  last 
number,  are  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  topic  they  refer  to  has  become 
one  of  very  general  interest ;  and,  as  one  of  these  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
chief  ecclesiastical  authority  in  this  country,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
various  questions  connected  with  the  subject  are  destined  to  occupy  a  still 
further  share  of  public  attention.  We  had  proposed  in  our  present  number  to 
follow  up  our  previous  notice  of  Canon  Oakeley's  [[essay  with  a  somewhat 
fuller  treatment  of  the  whole  question,  especially  with  reference  to  the  fresh 
ground  broken  by  Mr.j  Nary  ;  but  as  we  observe  that  other  publications 
on  the  same  subject  are  announced,  we  think  it  better  to  defer  our  paper 
until  the  following  quarter.  Meantime  we  recommend  to  our  readers  a 
perusal  of  the  pamphlets  themselves.  Canon  Oakeley  replies  in  detail 
to  the  objections  made  to  his  views  as  to  the  "  material "  of  our  choirs,  and 
advocates  anew  the  cause  of  "  boy  choristers  versus  female  performers." 
The  letter  of  the  Archbishop  speaks  for  itself,  and  its  statements  will  doubt- 
less be  received  with  the  respect  due  to  whatever  emanates  from  so  high  a 
quarter.  Mr.  Nary's  publication  is  full  of  matter  for  thought ;  not  only 
on  account  of  what  he  himself  says,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  authori- 
ties which  he  adduces ;  and  if  we  cannot  follow  him  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  conclusions,  he  has  at  least  said  much  that  deserves  most  serious  con- 
sideration. Without  anticipating  what  we  may  have  to  say  on  a  future 
occasion,  we  may  here  remark  that  we  do  not  see  so  much  divergence  as 
might  at  first  sight  appear  between  Canon  Oakeley  and  Mr.  Nary  ;  and  we 
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Eiover,  that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  indicate  'a  line  which  will  not 
ile  the  views  of  these  writers,  but  enable  all  who  are  honestly 
seeing  our  public  services  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  the  Church, 

to  occupy  a  common  ground,  and  to  work  harmoniously  towards  a  common 
end.  Almost  every  one  who  has  thought  at  all  on  the  subject  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  things  are  not  as  they  ought  to  be  in  regard  to  our 
choral  arrangements,  and  that  some  considerable  change  must  and  ought  to 
take  place.  What  seems  to  be  wanted,  therefore,,  is  that  the  energies  of 
all  who  desire  a  better  state  of  things  should  be  directed,  as  far  as  may  be, 
into  a  common  channel ;  and  we  shall  only  be  too  glad  if  we  are  able  to 
contribute  our  humble  quota  towards  such  a  result. 


Giulio  Watts  Russell,  Zuavo  Pontificio.    Dal  P.  VALERIANO  CARDELLA, 

della  Compagnia  di  Gesii. 
History  of  Bernard  de  Quatrebarbes,  Pontifical  Volunteer.    Translated  from 

the  French  of  P.  DU  REAU,  S.  J. 

WE  have  before  us  two  simple  and  touching  narratives  of  Christian  and 
chivalrous  deaths  pro  Petri  sede.  One  of  these  young  heroes,  who 
gave  the  flower  and  freshness  of  his  bright  and  beautiful  youth  for  the  Vicar 
of  Christ,  we  are  thankful  and  proud  to  claim  as  a  countryman  of  our  own. 
There  was  a  day,  long  ago,  when  the  heart  of  the  great  S.  Gregory  yearned 
over  the  fair-haired  strangers  from  the  far-off  Pagan  land.  There  came 
another,  when  the  loving  eye  of  S.  Philip  rested  in  wistful  tenderness  upon 
the  "  Sores  martyrum  "  who  came  to  Rome  to  be  trained  for  the  gibbet  and  the 
knife,  and  to  make  their  blood  the  seed  of  a  harvest  which  is  now  beginning 
to  whiten  the  fields  of  our  long  barren  and  desolate  land,  and  sending  forth 
our  English  boys  "  to  bathe  the  banner  of  Pio  Nono  "  (we  thank  thee,  Jew,  for 
teaching  us  that  word)*  with  their  free,  pure,  young  blood. 

Many  of  the  facts  related  of  Julius  Watts  Russell,  by  F.  Cardella,  have 
already  been  made  known  to  us.  His  pious,  frank,  and  generous  nature  is 
well  expressed  in  two  Italian  lines  written  by  himself  in  a  MS.  book  of 

prayers : — 

"  Animamia,  anima  mia, 
Ama  Dio  e  tira  via" 

It  was  his  practice,  whenever  he  fired  his  piece,  to  say  a  Hail  Mary  for  the 
poor  soul  which  he  might  be  the  means  of  sending  into  eternity.  These 
young  soldiers  of  Christ  have  well  earned  the  name  of  Crusaders.  Such  an 
anecdote  is  worthy  of  S.  Louis.  The  innocence  of  the  life,  which  was 
crowned  by  so  glorious  a  death,  may  be  gathered  from  his  own  words  to 


*  We  forget  which  of  our  English  Protestant  papers  solaced  its  spleen  at 
the  victory  of  Mentana  by  the  assertipn  that  Pio  Nono  had  bathed  his 
banners  in  the  blood  of  Italian  boys. 
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a  friend  who  had  known  him  from  infancy,  and  who  watched  by  his  bier  ; 
"  I  cannot  conceive  what  pleasure  men  can  find  in  offending  God  : "  and  from 
the  exclamation  of  his  brother  ;  "  Julius  was  so  good  that  he  deserved  to  die." 

Bernard  de  Quatrebarbes,  of  a  noble  Breton  house,  was  mortally  wounded 
at  Monte  Rotondo  at  the  age  of  twenty -eight. 

He  had  just  completed  his  studies  in  1860,  when  the  mournful  day  of 
Castelficlardo  plunged  every  Catholic  heart  in  sorrow.  With  sad,  unflinching 
determination  he  left  the  home  to  which  he  was  tenderly  attached,  "  under 
the  conviction  that  he  thereby  discharged  a  duty  which  should  be  sacred 
to  every  generous  heart ; "  and  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  under  General 
Lamoriciere. 

He  sacrificed  his  desire  to  enter  among  the  Zouaves  on  being  told  that  he 
would  be  of  greater  use  in  the  artillery.  "  He  courageously  submitted  to  all 
the  requirements  of  his  profession,  and  went  through  his  military  training  in 
the  foreign  corps,  under  the  command  of  the  brave  Captain  Dandier.  There 
he  was  destined  to  spend  seven  years  of  a  life  obscure,  indeed,  in  the  eyes  of 
men,  but  full  of  merit  in  the  sight  of  God.  For  Bernard  de  Quatrebarbes  was 
one  of  that  small  band  of  noble  youths  who,  having  once  pledged  their  faith 
to  the  successor  of  S.  Peter,  chose  to  continue  under  his  banner,  waiting  in 
silence  and  humiliation  until  God  in  His  good  pleasure  should  bestow 
on  them  either  martyrdom  or  victory.  Like  them,  Bernard  had  to  endure 
the  rough  labours  of  a  private  soldier — like  them,  he  went  into  voluntary 
exile,  bade  a  long  farewell  to  a  tenderly-loved  family, — like  them,  he  pre- 
ferred suffering  to  a  life  of  ease,  and  thus  responded  to  the  appeal  so  often 
and  so  distinctly  uttered  by  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  Truly  they  have  done 
great  things  for  the  holy  Church  of  God,  who  have  persevered  and  remained 
soldiers  of  the  Church  ever  since  Castelfidardo  !  To  watch  and  wait  for  seven 
years  with  the  sword  by  their  side  on  the  steps  of  the  Vatican  was  no  less 
noble  than  to  die  at  Monte  Libretti,  or  to  conquer  at  Mentana  ;  and  it  was 
more  difficult.  All  honour,  then,  to  this  brave  band,  around  whom  so  many 
other  noble  spirits  came  to  group  themselves  !  " 

The  unselfishness  of  Bernard's  character  amounted  to  heroism.  "  He  had 
been  for  two^y^ys  quartermaster,  and  his  superiors,  who  had  singled  him  out 
amongst  all  the  others,  had  resolved  to  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  officer. 
Bernard  received  information  of  this,  and  learned  at  the  same  time  that  his 
promotion  would  retard  that  of  one  of  his  comrades,  a  young  Italian,  who  was 
a  volunteer  like  himself,  but  who  had  been  longer  in  the  service,  and  had  only 
his  humble  pay  to  live  upon.  Without  speaking  to  any  one,  Bernard  took 
all  the  necessary  steps  and  succeeded,  not  without  difficulty,  in  preventing 
his  own  promotion  over  his  companion.  The  consequence  of  this  generous 
act  was,  that  he  remained  for  many  months  longer  in  the  inferior  grades. 
Subsequently  the  foreign  battery  was  re-organized,  and  the  whole  regiment  of 
artillery  placed  under  Italian  command.  As  this  measure  imposed  new  and 
painful  obligations  upon  the  French  and  Belgian  volunteers,  they  nearly  all 
obtained  leave  to  enter  the  Zouaves,  or  to  be  sent  home.  Bernard  de 
Quatrebarbes  alone  persevered,  and  resolved  to  remain  to  the  end  in  a  post  of 
the  greatest  self-devotion." 

When  the  troubles   of  last  September  began,   Bernard,  who  had  now 
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attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  was  on  the  point  of  returning  home  for  a  few 
months  ;  but  the  pressure  of  the  danger  induced  him  to  remain  ;  and  to  him, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  his  brother  officers,  the  chief  glory  of  Monte 
Rotondo  is  due.  His  sufferings  during  the  month  he  survived  his  wound 
were  intense,  and  were  borne  with  the  same  devoted  resignation  to  the  "Will 
of  God  which  had  been  the  ruling  principle  of  his  life.  "  Who  can  pity 
him  ? "  writes  P.  du  Reau,  the  Jesuit  Father,  whose  narrative  is  here  given  to 
us  in  English.  "His  happiness  is  so  certain,  and  his  crown  will  be  so 
glorious  ! " 

"  Such,"  he  continues,  "  is  the  death  of  those  young  men  whom  we  hear 
called  mercenaries  !  Yes,  truly  they  are  mercenaries,  after  the  fashion  of 
that  great  Saint  whose  ambition  was  to  obtain  God  Himself  as  his  reward. 
'  What  reward  wilt  thou  have  from  Me,  Thomas  ? '  *  None  other  than  Thy 
own  self,  0  Lord.' " 


The    Victories    of   Rome.    By    KENELM    DIGBY    BESTE,    Priest    of    the 
Oratory.     Washbourne.     1868.     Pp.47. 

FATHER  BESTE  has  traced  with  much  historical  knowledge  and 
great  eloquence  the  history  of  the  contest  between  the  Papacy  and  the 
world,  "from  the  first  day  even  until  now."  The  principle  which  runs 
through  his  narrative  is  that  the  cause  of  God  and  the  Church  has  in  every 
age  been  represented  by  the  Popes  ;  and  that  in  every  age  they,  like  their 
Lord,  have  conquered  by  the  cross.  The  form  and  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  assailed  has  varied  from  age  to  age,  but  all  assaults  have  been 
thus  far  alike,  that  the  world  has  attacked  one  or  other  portion  of  Catholic 
doctrine  or  discipline  ;  that  the  vicars  of  Christ  have  carried  on  in  its 
defence,  a  contest  which  appeared  for  the  time  utterly  hopeless  ;  that  they 
have,  each  in  his  age,  been  derided  and  reviled  as  men  "  who  have  turned  the 
world  upside  down ;"  that  while  each  time  of  contest  and  suffering 
lasted,  many  even  of  those  who.  on  the  whole,  stood  on  their  side,  have 
been  tempted  to  blame,  or  at  least  to  regret  their  conduct  as  wanting  in 
prudence,  or  unsuited  to  the  necessities  of  the  age,  perhaps  as  rash,  or 
perhaps  as  cowardly  ;  that  they  have  sacrificed,  each  in  his  turn,  the  peace 
of  his  own  life  ;  but  that,  as  years  have  rolled  by,  they  have  been  seen 
and  felt  to  have  been  guided  by  an  unerring  instinct,  so  that  even  those 
who  have  condemned  their  successors  for  carrying  on,  in  their  day,  and 
in  the  manner  which  changed  circumstances  required,  what  was  essentially 
the  same  contest,  have  felt  themselves  compelled  to  extol  the  Popes  of 
former  centuries,  and  to  admit  that,  in  their  time  at  least,  the  Church 
was,  even  in  temporal  matters,  the  great  benefactor  of  the  world.  "The 
Victories  of  Rome,"  as  traced  by  our  author,  were,  first,  that  of  the  Church 
in  the  Catacombs  over  the  heathen  empire  in  the  Capitol  and  the  Forum. 
Next,  that  of  the  Popes  in  the  Lateran  over  the  early  heresies  supported  and 
maintained  by  the  Emperors  at  Constantinople.  Next,  that  of  the  same 
Popes  over  the  barbarous  nations  which  burst  in  with  wild  cries  of  rage  to 
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tear  in  pieces  the  Eoman  empire.  Next,  that  in  the  course  of  which  those 
same  nations,  now  moulded  by  the  Popes  into  a  Christendom,  were 
marshalled  by  them  against  the  Saracen  and  Turkish  hordes.  Of  this  last 
our  author  remarks  that  had  the  plans  of  European  monarchs  against  Popes 
been  successful — 

"  Islamism  would  have  made  another  wilderness  in  the  West.  Europe's 
plains  uncultivated,  would  have  been  the  review  ground  of  its  cavalry  ;  the 
whole  world,  east  and  west,  would  have  crumbled  into  decay  under  the 
fatalism  of  Mahomet.  This  destruction  of  Europe  has  again  and  again  been 
averted,  but  only  by  the  Popes.  The  sovereigns  of  Europe  have  reason  to 
be  thankful  that  there  was,  in  732,  a  Roman  Pontiff,  a  S.  Gregory  III.,  to 
guide  and  direct  Charles  Martel,  and  by  his  blessing  to  send  miraculous 
victory  to  the  little  Frankish  army.  On  the  altar  of  S.  Peter's  the  Holy 
Father  blessed  the  medals  to  be  worn  in  that  battle  of  Poitiers  by  the 
champions  of  Christendom.  No  wonder  that  the  Moslem,  so  oft  defeated 
by  the  prayers  of  the  Pope  in  S.  Peter's,  should  hate  it,  and  impiously 
threaten  to  stable  his  steeds  there  in  desecration.  But  no  Pontiff  has  been 
subjected  to  such  grief,  and  to  such  sacrilegious  affront  to  the  priestly 
honour.  Constantinople,  the  city  of  the  Emperor,  has  been  taken  by  the 
infidel ;  but  the  capital  of  Christendom  has  been  defended  by  the  presence 
of  the  Pope. 

"  Europe  has  to  thank  S.  Gregory  III.  for  the  victory  of  Poitiers.  S.  Leo 
III.  for  the  victory  of  Ostia  ;  S.  Pius  V.  for  the  victory  of  Lepanto  ; 
Innocent  XI.  for  the  victory  of  Vienna.  Europe  should  remember  what 
Sultan  Solyman  said  of  S.  Pius  V.  :  '  I  fear  the  tears  of  this  Pope  more  than 
all  their  arms.'  Nay,  it  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  that,  had  the  East 
remained  faithful  and  obedient  to  the  Popes,  they  would  have  been  able  to 
protect  the  East  also  ;  and  the  infidel  would  never  have  possessed  the  Holy 
places,  nor  be  now  enthroned  in  Constantinople." 

We  have  given  this  as  a  specimen,  and  not  more  than  an  average 
specimen,  of  our  author's  style.  We  continue  his  list  of  the  victories  of 
the  Popes.  The  next  was  over  the  kings  of  Western  Christendom  who 
desired  to  be  Popes,  "  not  in  defining  doctrine,  like  the  speculative  Easterns, 
but  in  exercising  power,  a  task  more  congenial  to  their  practical  Northern 
natures.  This  evil  reached  its  climax  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  when  the  deliverer  arrived — Pope  S.  Gregory  VII."  Our  author 
describes  in  four  or  five  eloquent  pages  the  contest  which  issued  in  the 
sufferings  and  exile  of  the  Holy  Pontiff,  and  in  his  victory,  establishing  the 
liberty  of  the  Church.  Next  broke  out  a,gainst  Rome  the  demon  of  revolu- 
tion, represented  in  the  first  instance  by  Arnold  of  Brescia  ;  and  this 
struggle  again  was  followed  by  the  long  contest  with  the  Empire  ;  by  the 
exile  of  the  Popes  at  Avignon  during  the  70  years  of  a  Babylonish  captivity  ; 
that  again,  worst  of  all,  and  during  the  same  period,  by  "  the  great  schism  of 
the  West."  After  a  short  breathing-time,  the  restored  peace  of  the  Church 
was  again  broken  by  the  outbreak  of  that  enemy  which  has  not  even  yet 
wholly  passed  away,  the  Protestant  so-called  Reformation.  It  is  plain,  how- 
ever, that  although  the  name  of  Protestantism  still  lasts,  the  real  nature  of 
the  evil  to  be  contended  against  has  totally  changed.  It  is  now  not  any 
erroneous  form  of  religious  belief,  but  the  spirit  of  infidelity  and  revolution. 
In  this  form,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  spirit  of  evil  once 
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>re  broke  with  all  its  ancient  fury  against  the  Eock  of  S.  Peter.  This 
struggle  our  author  traces,  to  its  temporary  conclusion  in  1815,  and  its  new 
outburst  in  our  own  day.  The  end  must  be  described  by  others,  for  "  the  end 
is  not  yet."  Father  Beste  affectionately  records  the  memories  of  the  young 
English  Zouave  who  offered  his  life  for  the  Holy  Father  at  Mentana, 
whose  childhood,  like  that  of  many  other  Catholic  boys  now  developing  into 
manhood,  owed  its  brightest  hours,  both  of  pleasure  and  devotion,  to  the 
Oratory  of  S.  Philip  Neri,  and  whom  he  now  greets  as  "  already  a  stately 
martyr,  amid  the  white-robed  host  of  Paradise  :  " — 

"  And  was  this  defeat  of  the  Garibaldian  invasion  a  victory  of  Eome  1 
Emphatically,  yes.  Castelfidardo  itself  was  a  victory  ;  much  more  has  the 
recent  campaign  of  the  little  Pontifical  army  been  a  victory.  Monte  Libretti, 
Bagnorea,  Nerola,  Monte  Eotondo,  and  Mentana,  will  be  names  spoken  ere 
the  Day  of  Judgment  in  every  country  under  heaven.  The  brilliant  bravery 
of  all — Roman,  Antibean,  Zouave — will  give  courage  to  all  who  have  to 
fight  the  fight  throughout  the  world.  And  it  will  stand  recorded,  that  after 
years  spent  by  statesmen,  with  all  the  resources  of  diplomacy  at  command,  a 
few  brave  youths  have  restored  meaning  to  the  words — honestf,  courage, 
fidelity.  Men  will  record  the  strange  and  glorious  fact  that  though  the 
Zouaves  died  plentifully,  not  one  of  the  young  lions  was  taken  prisoner  ;  and 
women  will  relate  the  tales  of  the  charity  of  this  Catholic  chivalry  towards 
their  wounded  foeinen.  Truly,  they  are  the  sons  of  a  Holy  Father,  '  whose 
power  is  patience,  whose  majesty  is  endurance '  (Faber).  He  has,  indeed, 
planted  in  tears,  tears  to  the  end,  fast  falling  at  the  requiem  services  for  his 
young  defenders.  The  world  has  still  need  to  fear  the  tears  of  a  Pope.  Like 
S.  Leo,  Pius  has  saved  Eome.  He  has  seen  the  period  of  the  Eeformation 
drawing  to  its  close,  and  confessing  the  triumph  of  the  Church.  Eevolutionmay 
possibly  make  one  last  expiring  effort  ;  but  if  suffering  was  predicted  to  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  in  his  name  of  Pius,  victory  also  is  promised  to  it,  and 
victory  is  attached  to  his  cross,  IN  HOC  SIGNO  VINCES.  Others  will  reap  in 
gladness  what  he  has  sown  in  sorrow.  The  Church  will  always  attribute  her 
victory  over  revolution  to  Pius  IX." 

We  have  enlarged,  more  than  its  size  would  seem  to  require,  upon  this 
lecture,  because  we  feel  that  it  brings  forward  exactly  and  distinctly  the 
special  argument  which  ought  to  be  presented  to  the  minds  of  Catholics  in 
our  day.  It  is,  in  many  respects,  a  day  of  discouragement,  not  more  so 
perhaps  in  itself  than  many  other  times  which  have  gone  before  it,  but  of  a 
discouragement  more  widely  felt  than  of  old,  because  the  general  publicity  of 
our  times  insures  that  the  news  of  every  assault  against  the  Church  and  the 
Holy  Father,  in  whatever  country  it  may  break  out,  shall  be  dinned  into  the 
ears  of  every  quiet,  peaceable  Catholic  in  every  region  of  the  world.  And 
the  generally  anti-Catholic  character  of  the  public  press  insures  that  what- 
ever is  related  shall  be  related  in  a  spirit  of  bitter  and  contemptuous 
hostility  against  the  Church  and  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  And  thus,  whether 
we  will  or  not,  we  ourselves,  and  not  only  the  educated  and  learned  among 
us,  but  the  poor,  the  simple,  the  ignorant  Catholics,  live  in  an  absolute 
atmosphere  of  unbelief  and  blasphemy.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that 
in  other  ages  the  Pope,  even  while  in  exile  from  Eome,  was  obeyed  as 
implicitly  as  ever  in  the  most  remote  regions  of  Christendom.  So,  thank 
God,  it  is  still.  Yet  there  is  this  difference,  that  most  likely  an  English 
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peasant  or  mechanic  in  those  days  never  even  heard  of  the  outrages  against 
his  Holy  Father,  and  if  he  heard  of  them,  it  was  only  as  crimes,  denounced  as 
indignantly  as  those  of  Judas  and  Herod.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  is  sure 
to  hear  every  such  outrage  triumphantly  extolled  as  a  proof  of  the  approach- 
ing destruction  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Now,  to  counteract  the  unhealthy 
effect  of  this  atmosphere,  nothing  is  so  efficacious  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
past  contests  and  victories  of  the  Church,  and  that  knowledge  is  exactly 
what  our  less  educated  Catholics  have  not.  For  their  own  sakes  they  should 
be  taught,  that  all  the  insults  and  outrages  of  which  Pius  IX.  has  been  and 
is  the  object,  have  been  the  lot,  in  every  successive  age,  of  the  greatest  and 
most  saintly  of  his  predecessors.  He  is  but  following  them,  as  they,  in 
their  turn,  were  following  their  Lord,  in  solemn  procession,  up  the  hill  of 
Calvary.  It  is  by  making  them  familiar  with  the  past  history  of  the  Church 
that  we  must  arm  timid  Catholics  against  discouragement  under  the  troubles 
and  dangers  of  our  own  day. 

And  we  must  specially  bear  in  mind  what  Father  Beste  points  out, 
that  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  will  never  be  exactly  the  same  in  one  age 
that  they  were  in  another,  and,  consequently,  that  the  Catholic  doctrines  or 
practices  which  we  are  called  upon  to  defend,  will  of  necessity  be  different 
from  those  defended  by  our  fathers.  Well-meaning  men  in  each  age 
are  tempted  to  forget  this  obvious  truth.  When  the  early  heretics  were  to 
be  combated,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  complained,  how  much 
harder  it  was  to  resist  them  than  if,  like  the  first  antagonists  of  the  Church, 
they  had  been  heathens.  In  the  same  way  many  men  in  our  times  are  tempted 
to  complain  that  the  Church,  under  Pius  IX.,  is  contending  rather  against 
political  and  social  disorders  than  against  false  religious  theories  ;  or  again, 
against  errors  in  philosophy  and  religious  politics,  rather  than  in  theology 
proper.  This  is,  in  fact,  only  to  complain  that  the  garrison  of  a  beleaguered 
fortress  must  of  necessity  defend  the  particular  bastion  against  which  the 
assaults  of  the  enemy  are  directed.  The  heaven-inspired  instinct  of  the  Catholic 
Church  warns  her  in  each  successive  age  of  the  especial  danger  against 
which  she  is  called  to  guard.  Even  her  bitterest  enemies  are  forced  to  admit 
that  not  Christianity  alone,  but  civilization  and  letters  were  preserved  by 
her  and  by  her  alone,  during  many  centuries,  and  that  all  would  have  been 
lost  if  she  could  have  been  overthrown,  or  even  materially  weakened,  "  in  the 
tenth,  or  even  in  the  fourteenth  century."  *  At  the  present  day  they  declare 
that  her  influence  is  all  for  evil ;  in  distant  times  it  was  all  for  good.  It  is  cer- 
tain enough  that  if  these  men  had  lived  in  the  tenth  or  the  fourteenth  centuries 
they  would  have  urged  that  the  Catholic  Church  had  been  invaluable  in  the 
first  four  centuries,  but  was  mischievous  then.  And  should  it  please  God 
that  the  world  should  last  for  another  thousand  years,  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  the  year  of  our  Lord  2868  will  see  the  world  vehement  in  its  attacks 
upon  the  Papacy, — and  the  Vicar  of  Christ  calui  and  fearless,  bearing  the 
cross  of  his  Lord  and  conquering  by  it :  and  almost  as  certain  that  it  will 
find  the  most  eager  of  the  enemies  and  revilers  of  Pius  XX.  or  Gregory  XXX. 
reckoning  Pius  IX.  among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  Europe  and  of  the 

*  See  Lord  Macaulay's  statement,  History  of  England,  chap.  i. 
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uman  race.  It  is  the  privilege  of  faithful  and  consistent  Catholics  to  be 
found  in  each  century  firm  and  zealous  in  defending  that  particular  point 
the  Church's  bulwarks  which,  in  their  own  age,  is  the  especial  object  of 
e  assaults  of  the  enemy.  It  is  sad  to  feel  that  in  each  age  there  have 
ever  been,  and  now  are,  and  will  ever  be,  well-meaning  Catholics  who, 
while  they  feel  the  vital  importance  of  all  the  other  battles  of  the  Church, 
would  gladly  see  her  abandon  that  particular  fight  which,  at  the  moment, 
she  is  specially  called  upon  to  maintain.  In  the  crisis  of  the  contest  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  against  Henry  II.,  several  of  his  suffragans  re- 
presented to  him,  "  We  are  placed  in  difficult  circumstances,  and  the  temper 
of  the  times  requires  of  us  large  concessions."  But  the  saint  replied,  "  Know, 
my  lords,  that  this  temper  of  the  times  is  the  very  thing  that  constitutes 
your  trial.  For  when  is  it,  I  pray  you,  that  a  Bishop  is  called  upon  to 
expose  himself  to  danger  ?  Think  you  that  it  is  in  tranquil  times  ? "  The 
two  speeches  seem  exactly  to  represent  the  spirit  of  Pius  IX.,  and  that  of 
those  Catholics  who  question  his  policy. 


Non  Possumus,  or  the  Temporal  Sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  and  the  Roman 
Question.  By  WILLIAM  LOCKHART,  B.A.  Oxon,  Priest  of  the  Order  of 
Charity.  London:  Philp. 

FATHER  LOCKHART  thus  states  his  object  :— 
"  We  must  keep  the  spiritual  distinct  from  the  temporal,  remember- 
ing, moreover,  that  the  spiritual  part  is  essential,  the  temporal  accidental  to 
the  character  of  the  Head  of  the  Church.  Yet,  if  we  consider  the  matter  by  the 
light  of  faith,  of  Divine  Providence,  or  even  of  human  justice,  we  shall  find 
that  in  fact  and  in  right  the  temporal  is  an  inseparable  accident  of  the  spiritual. 
By  inseparable  accident  we  mean  that  which,  though  distinct  in  idea,  and 
separable,  actually  speaking,  in  fact,  yet  morally  cannot  be  separated,  because 
such  separation  could  only  take  place  through  a  violation  of  the  moral  law,  of 
the  manifest  will  of  God,  of  the  great  principles  on  which  all  rights  of  sove- 
reignty, and  all  rights  of  property  rest,  and  are  constituted. 

"  This  is  our  proposition,  and  we  proceed  to  prove  it  by  examining  into 
the  origin  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  of  the  Popes,  as  we  read 
them  in  the  history  of  Christendom,  and  see  them  as  they  exist  at  the 
present  day  among  the  most  patent  and  striking  facts  in  the  world." 

The  history  and  the  contemporary  facts  which  establish  these  propo- 
sitions are  well  and  clearly  stated.  Father  Lockhart  entertains  an  expectation 
which  has  long  appeared  probable  to  us,  that  the  temporal  benefits  brought 
to  the  Roman  people  by  the  presence  in  their  city  of  the  Head  of  the  Church 
are  likely  to  be  in  future  much  greater  than  they  ever  were  in  times  past. 

"  In  fact,  much  as  the  tradesmen  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  live  by  the 
Universities,  so  do  the  lay  inhabitants  of  Rome  live  by  the  ecclesiastical  popu- 
lation, and  by  the  constant  influx  of  visitors,  lay  and  clerical,  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  who  flock  to  Rome  as  the  centre  of  religion,  and  therefore  the 
focus  of  Catholic  society,  literature,  antiquity,  and  art.  This  is  likely  to  be 
greatly  developed,  for  it  is  probable  that  whenever  peace  and  security  are 
restored,  the  ever-increasing  facilities  of  communication  will  induce  many 
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Catholics  of  all  nations,  without  abandoning  their  own  countries,  to  possess 
themselves  permanently  of  an  additional  home  in  the  spiritual  capital  of  the 
world,  or,  at  least,  to  come  up  as  pilgrims  in  increasing  numbers  to  visit  the 
Eternal  City. 

"  With  the  free  consent  of  the  Romans,  Rome  can  never  become  a  secular 
city,  and  sink  from  the  capital  of  Christendom  into  the  capital  of  Italy,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  because  it  would  be  against  their  material  interests." 

What  is  newest  in  the  little  pamphlet  before  us  is  the  clear  proof  it  gives 
that  the  Garibaldian  party  feel  and  acknowledge  that  the  Romans  are  against 
them.  In  short,  the  crusade  against  the  Holy  Father  means  a  crusade  to 
compel  the  people  of  Rome  to  become  subjects  of  Victor  Emmanuel  against 
their  will. 


The  Divinity  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Eight  Lectures 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  year  1866.  By  HENRY 
PARRY  LIDDON,  M.A.  Rivingtons,  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge. 
1867. 

WHATEVER  may  have  been  the  intentions  of  the  author  of  Ecce 
Homo,  he  has  done  some  accidental  good.  He  has  brought  into 
prominence  among  thinking  men  in  England  an  idea  that  is  pregnant  with 
immense  results — the  idea  of  the  kingdom  or  society  founded  by  Christ  upon 
earth.  Different  periods  of  the  world's  history  require  different  methods  of 
evangelical  demonstration.  The  Prophecies  and  the  Miracles  have  been  used 
for  many  centuries,  and  are  in  use  yet.  But,  with  a  generation  which  requires 
to  be  previously  argued  with  at  great  length  before  it  will  admit  the  miracu- 
lous at  all,  a  change  of  treatment  was  evidently  desirable.  We  find  those 
whom  we  may  assume  to  be  honest  inquirers  going  back  to  the  sort  of 
questions  that  had  to  be  answered  at  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  by  Clement, 
Origen,  and  S.  Augustine.  Theologians  and  preachers  must  follow  the 
straying  sheep  into  that  part  of  the  mountains  where  they  are  to  be  heard. 
It  seems  pretty  evident  that  Ecce  Homo  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
suggesting  to  Mr.  Liddon  the  peculiar  form  and  method  of  his  admirable 
Bampton  Lectures  for  1866.  Their  whole  scope  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  theorem :  Given  the  general  authenticity  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  to  prove  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  idea  is  well 
suited  to  our  present  needs.  In  England,  the  coarse  assumptions  of  Strauss, 
and  the  more  refined  romancing  of  Renan,  cannot  be  said  to  have  met  with  a 
warm  reception.  Rather,  the  upshot  of  the  Renan  agitation  has  been,  that 
people  have  come  to  a  sort  of  agreement  that  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles 
are  what  they  represent  themselves  to  be,  and  that  all  future  controversy 
must  aim  at  interpretation  and  not  at  destruction.  Hence,  there  has  been  a 
general  rush  to  the  text  of  the  New  Testament.  Mr.  Liddon's  Lectures, 
without  being  absolutely  novel  to  a  Catholic  theologian,  are  a  great  assistance 
and  a  distinct  step  in  advance.  His  style,  without  being  transcendent 
eloquence,  is  dignified,  powerful,  and  full  of  that  earnestness  which  has  made 
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rhaps,  the  most  influential  leader  of  thought  among  the  present  gene- 
ration of  Oxford  divines.  His  learning  is  extensive  and  generally  accurate  : 
but  there  are  passages  of  the  Fathers  which  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Catholic  tradition  would  have  made  him  interpret  differently  ;  and 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  fact  of  his  utterly  ignoring  the  great 
theologians  of  the  post-Tridentine  period,  such  as  Petavius,  De  Lugo,  and, 
most  of  all,  Francis  Suarez. 

After  a  preliminary  statement  of  the  question,  the  lecturer  proceeds,  in 
his  second  lecture,  to  examine  the  Old  Testament  proofs  of  Christ's  divinity. 
As  we  have  before  stated,  it  is  not  his  plan  to  consider  the  miracles  and  the 
prophecies  as  such,  which  are  therefore  put  on  one  side.  His  thesis  is,  He 
whom  the  spirit  that  dictated  the  Old  Testament  foresaw,  was  to  be  a  Divine 
Person.  The  Holy  Record  is  made  to  give  its  witness  in  a  style  of  brief  and 
masterly  handling,  showing  the  immense  force  that  lies,  not  so  much  in  the 
single  texts  of  Scripture,  as  in  its  general  purport,  in  what  it  implies  and  in 
what  it  takes  for  granted.  Here  again  we  have  an  unmistakable  evidence  of 
the  form  and  pressure  of  the  age.  When  the  Bible  was  left  to  the  Sunday 
mercies  of  the  clergy,  high  or  low,  and  when  freethinkers  ignored  it,  the 
single  text  flung,  like  David's  stone,  at  the  heads  of  imaginary  Philistines, 
was  all  that  was  expected.  The  probability  was  that  the  text  had  been 
picked  up  in  a  commonplace  book,  or  by  the  help  of  a  concordance,  and  that 
the  slinger  had  not  troubled  himself  about  its  native  surroundings.  But  this 
must  be  changed  now.  Not  but  what  every  controversialist,  worthy  the 
name,  has  always  made  it  a  point  to  study  context  and  connection ;  but  in 
these  days,  when  inspiration  is  either  not  believed  in  or  little  realized  by 
many  who  yet  can  bear  to  hear  the  Bible  quoted,  the  great  good  to  be  done 
is  by  those  who  study  to  bring  out  the  internal  consistency,  symmetry,  and 
mystery  of  the  inspired  Word  of  God.  "  Testimonia  tua  credibilia  facta  sunt 
nimis."  The  Bible  will  stand  the  utmost  degree  of  scrutiny.  The  more  it  is 
studied,  the  more  credible  and  divine  must  it  show  itself  to  be.  God's  Word 
is  a  two-edged  sword,  useless  or  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  a  child,  but  in- 
definitely powerful  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  man  who  has  practised  himself 
in  its  use.  Mr.  Liddon's  treatment  of  the  various  classes  of  Messianic 
prophecies  and  prognostications  is  a  useful  study  in  Biblical  exposition  ;  and 
his  striking  summary  of  the  Old  Testament  apparitions  of  the  "  Angel  of  the 
Lord"  is  none  the  less  useful  because  it  might  have  been  condensed  out  of 
the  sixth  book  of  Suarez,  De  Angelis  (cap.  xx.).  We  may  add,  however,  that 
it  would  have  been  more  to  the  point  if  the  writer  had  told  us  more  clearly 
what  to  think  about  them,  as  Suarez  does. 

Perhaps  the  best  lectures  in  the  book  are  those  (III.  and  IV.)  in  which 
the  thesis  is  developed  from  the  work  and  words  of  our  Lord  Himself.  At 
any  rate  they  are  the  most  interesting,  partly  because  the  newest,  partly 
because  the  most  completely  worked  out.  It  is  these  two  lectures  that 
directly  challenge  the  conclusions,  or  rather  the  implied  conclusions,  of  the 
writer  of  Ecce  Homo.  Lecture  III.,  in  which  the  writer  analyzes  and  charac- 
terizes, first,  our  Lord's  "  Plan,"  and,  secondly,  its  realization  in  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Church,  may  have  some  obligations  to  one  of  Dr.  Newman's 
Parochial  Sermons  (Sermon  XX.,  vol.  iv.),  wherein  the  same  division  is  fol- 
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lowed,  with  some  similarity  of  treatment,  though,  of  course,  not  at  such  great 
length. 

Lecture  V.,  which  is  occupied  with  the  Gospel  of  S.  John,  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  too  short  for  a  complete  treatment  of  such  a  theme  of  controversy. 
Yet  we  should  have  been  sorry  to  have  missed  Mr.  Liddon's  analysis  of  the 
fourth  Gospel,  with  its  astonishing  boldness  and  marvellous  consistency  both 
with  itself  and  with  its  predecessors.  The  succeeding  Lecture,  which  treats 
of  the  Christology  of  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  and  James,  is  most  interesting  and 
convincing.  We  may  especially  point  out  the  passage  in  which  the  writer 
treats  Colossians  i.  15-17,  and  shows  how  the  "  I'IKWV  of  S.  Paul  is  equivalent 
in  his  rank  and  functions  to  the  Xoyoc;  of  S.  John  "  (pp.  475-9). 

The  Seventh  Lecture  gives  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  history  of  dogma 
on  the  subject  of  our  Lord's  divinit}r,  down  to  the  Nicene  definition.  In  this 
section  of  his  task  it  was  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Liddon  would  contradict 
true  Catholic  doctrine ;  for  an  Anglican  cannot  easily  speak  about  the 
Homoousion  without  making  an  attack  on  the  Immaculate  Conception.  We 
would  ask  him,  if  he  is  in  earnest  about  this  vital  point,  to  read  F.  Passaglia's 
treatise  "  De  Immaculato  Deiparas  Conceptu,"  and  then  consider  whether  he 
ought  not  to  modify  his  strong  assertions  about  that  dogma  being  "  truth 
unrevealed  before  "  ;  <k  an  hypothesis  unheard  of  for  centuries  after  the  first  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Gospel "  ;  "  a  new  truth  added  to  the  Creed"  (p.  650).  We  need 
not  recall  to  him  what  he  so  often  repeats  about  the  Homoousion,  that  a  new 
term  is  not  necessarily  a  new  teaching.  At  any  rate,  what  is  quite  certain  is 
that  the  Pope  did  not  consider  it  in  that  light  when  he  defined  it  ;  *  and,  to 
be  perfectly  honest,  Mr.  Liddon  should  have  let  his  readers  know  this. 

The  concluding  Lecture,  on  the  Consequences  of  the  Doctrine  of  our 
Lord's  Divinity,  though  eloquent  and  effective,  is  meagre  and  scrappy  to  any 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  any  of  the  classical  treatises  De  Incarnatione. 
The  writer  seems  to  be  unable  to  grant  that  our  Lord's  human  soul  had  the 
Beatific  Vision  from  the  moment  of  His  Conception  ;  and  he  is  on  this 
account  involved  in  much  difficulty  about  His  knowledge  and  infallibility, 
especially  with  reference  to  Mark  xiii.  32.  This  only  shows  the  disadvan- 
tage under  which  even  the  most  learned  of  the  Anglican  clergy  lie,  through 
being  cut  off  from  the  stream  of  Catholic  tradition. 

After  all,  allowing  for  a  few  drawbacks  which  are  not  the  writer's  fault 
though  we  must  consider  them  his  misfortune,  this  is  a  work  that  every  one 
of  us  may  read  with  profit  and  delight  ;  and  not  without  a  prayer  that  one 
who  can  speak  so  well  on  a  subject  so  dear  to  us,  may  have  grace  to  see 
what  society  our  Divine  Lord  really  did  found  upon  earth. 


*  This  was  ably  pointed  out  by  the  Month  some  time  ago. 
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Voltaire,   sa  Vie  et  ses  (Euvres.     Par  M.   L'ABB^   MATNARD,  Chanoine 
honoraire  de  Poitiers.     Paris  :  Ambroise  Bray. 

IT1  ROM  1854  to  1867  inclusive,  no  less  than  eleven  considerable  works 
JL  on  the  apparently  inexhaustible  subject  of  Voltaire  have  been  added 
to  French  literature.  Of  these,  the  Abbe"  Maynard's  is  the  most  important 
and  interesting.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  style,  and  the  author  may  congratu- 
late himself  with  as  well-founded  a  conviction  as  that  which  Lord  Macaulay 
felt  that  he  had  secured  everlasting  infamy  to  Barere,  that  by  his  hands  the 
true  Voltaire  is  thoroughly,  and  with  incontrovertible  and  merciless  logic, 
made  known  to  the  world.  No  panegyric  upon  the  writer  could  set  forth 
the  merit  and  completeness  of  the  righteous  work  he  has  done,  so  thoroughly 
as  the  cool,  critical,  masterly  analysis  of  this  great  book  by  M.  Louis  Veuillot 
in  the  Univers ;  and  further  convincing  evidence  of  its  authenticity  and 
importance  is  given  by  the  large  place  it  holds,  and  the  weight  attached  to  it 
in  M.  Georges  Gandy's  resume  of  Voltaire  and  his  Historians,  in  the  seventh 
number  of  the  Revue  des  Questions  Historiques.  The  absolute  impartiality 
claimed  by  the  Abbe  Maynard  is  carried  out  in  this  work,  which  exhibits 
equal  erudition,  good  sense,  and  sagacity.  He  does  not  pretend  to  indiffer- 
ence, which  would  be  impossible  in  an  inquiry  in  which  faith,  morals, 
religion,  and  society  are  concerned ;  but  he  says,  "  impartiality  is  always 
obligatory,  were  it  only  out  of  respect  for  one's  self,  and  confidence  in  the 
cause  which  one  is  defending  ;  how  much  more  imperative  when  one  aims  at 
the  honour  of  defending  truth  against  the  son  of  him  who  has  been  called  the 
father  of  lies  !  "  The  eighteenth  century  was,  par  excellence,  the  age  of  lying, 
and  the  Abbe  does  not  claim  more  truthfulness  for  the  adversaries  than  for 
the  partisans  of  the  anti-Christian  philosophy.  Hence  the  almost  in- 
surmountable difficulties  of  his  task,  as  an  impartial  writer,  bent  on  dis- 
entangling the  true  from  the  false  in  the  mass  of  contradictions  ;  hence  his 
rejection  of  all  assertions  found  in  writings  of  the  tune  ;  hence  his  adherence 
to  the  correspondence  of  Voltaire  alone  as  his  textual  authority  ;  and  he  even 
draws  the  nice  and  suggestive  distinction  that  that  correspondence  shall  be 
genuine,  private,  intimate,  "  written  without  a  second  envelope,  or  a  secret 
address  to  the  writer's  contemporaries  and  to  posterity."  On  such  evidence, 
which  the  most  prejudiced  must  admit,  he  proposes  to  prove  the  justice  of  his 
estimate  and  picture  of  Voltaire  ;  he  gives  a  copious  list  of  the  sources  which 
he  has  drained  for  his  materials,  and  thus  announces  his  design  and  his  con- 
viction:— "  Supported  by  such  documents,  the  facts,  as  related  in  this  book, 
are  incontestable.  The  conclusions  which  I  have  drawn  from  them  only  are 
open  to  discussion.  It  is  for  the  logical  and  impartial  reader  whether  they, 
or  those  arrived  at  by  the  disciples  of  Voltaire,  are  more  in  accordance  with 
the  premisses.  As  for  the  author,  he  has  but  one  desire,  he  asks  but  one 
favour,  viz.,  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  refuse  to  be,  like  so  many,  the  dupe 
of  the  great  comedian  called  Voltaire.  Yes,  the  great  comedian  ;  Voltaire 
was  never  other  nor  more  than  that ;  and  whoever  does  not  regard  his  conduct 
from  that  point  of  view  will  fail  to  understand  it.  It  has  been  said  that 
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Voltaire  never  succeeded  in  producing  a  good  comedy.  This  is  a  mistake  ;  he 
produced  one  which  was  excellent — his  life."  The  author  follows  the 
hundred  acts  of  this  comedy  with  wonderful  patience  and  merciless  candour, 
sifting  evidence,  analyzing,  combining,  arguing,  demonstrating  with  consum- 
mate skill ;  and  the  result  is  a  work  in  which  Voltaire  is  exhibited  to  the 
world  as  the  wonderful  genius,  the  prodigy  of  wit,  of  artfulness,  of  meanness, 
of  vice,  and  of  dishonesty  ;  in  short,  the  contemptible  rascal  he  was—  so 
shameless  a  liar,  so  pitiful  a  cheat,  so  mean  and  ferocious  an  enemy,  so  fickle 
and  worthless  a  friend,  so  servile  a  courtier,  so  base  and  bitter  a  renegade,  so 
filthy  and  depraved  a  sensualist,  so  cowardly  and  abject  a  blasphemer  ;  for  he 
was  always  ready  to  commit  a  sacrilege  to  procure  a  momentary  rehabilitation 
in  the  mind  of  some  credulous  priest  who  could  serve  his  interests  or  his 
purpose  for  the  time  being.  One  is  forced  to  recognize  how  amazing  must 
have  been  the  genius  which  made  Voltaire  so  successful  an  impostor,  which 
still  survives  the  exposure  which  time  has  brought  with  it.  The  extra- 
ordinary perfidy  of  the  man's  nature,  the  devilish  delight  in  deceit,  appears 
from  the  earliest  section  of  his  history,  and  forces  itself  upon  the  reader  as  the 
characteristic  which  is  dominant  over  all  the  rest,  until  the  end.  A  few  of 
the  innumerable  evidences  quoted  in  this  book  would  amply  dispose  of  the 
theory,  accepted  by  Voltaire's  admirers,  and  lately  supported  by  a  writer  in 
Fraser's  Magazine,  that  fan  aticism  was  no  part  of  his  character,  and  is  impos- 
sible to  the  holders  of  the  Voltairian  creed.  Those  who  claim  for  him  the 
calm  negation  of  reason,  the  philosophic  composure  of  unprejudiced  toleration, 
will  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  their  opinion  with  his  own  frequent  and 
frantic  declaration  of  enmity  to  Christianity,  and  his  actual  personal  hatred 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  to  whom  he  ought,  in  consistency,  to  have  been  politely 
indifferent. 

Setting  aside  the  evidence  of  his  works,  which  he  exulted  in  or  decried 
according  to  circumstances  and  the  direction  of  his  interests — those  works 
whose  object  was  to  abolish  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  even  the  "  Bible 
Explained,"  which  is  a  torrent  of  ignorant  abuse  of  revelation  ;  the  "  History 
of  the  Establishment  of  Christianity,"  which  is  a  denunciation  of  the 
Apostles — S.  Paul  in  particular — as  fools,  fanatics,  and  rogues  ;  and  the 
"  Philosophical  Dictionary,"  which  is  an  encyclopaedia  of  blasphemy, —  his 
letters  and  his  recorded  sayings  are  full  of  this  strange,  devilish,  individual 
hatred  of  our  Divine  Lord.  He  called  himself  "  le  Christ  Moyse  ;  "  and  it  is 
doubly  useful  and  desirable  that  such  a  work  as  that  of  the  Abbe"  Maynard 
should  become  well  and  widely  known — that  the  school  of  Voltaire  in  the 
present  day  seeks  sedulously  to  ignore  that  fact,  and  tries  to  claim  for  its 
master  an  enlightened  accordance  of  respect  to  the  founder  of  the  Christian 
superstition,  with  a  merciful  toleration  of  his  mistakes.  The  patronage  of 
M.  Renan  is  hardly  so  great  an  insult  as  would  have  been  the  discriminating 
toleration  of  Voltaire.  But  he  had  none  ;  he  hated  Jesus  as  the  devils  whom 
He  cast  out  hated  Him,  and  he  cried  out  against  Him  as  they  cried  out, 
when  His  sacred  word  rescued  their  victims.  "  You  will  never  destroy  the 
Christian  religion,"  said  Herault  to  him  one  day.  "  We  shall  see  that," 
was  his  confident  answer.  "  The  destruction  of  the  Christian  religion  is  the 
mania  of  Voltaire,"  said  D'Alembert  to  Frederick  II.  ;  and  the  patriarch  of 
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Ferney,  the  dear  friend  who  afterwards  became  his  coarse  and  unrelenting 
assailant,  wrote  thus  to  the  "  Protestant  Hero"  in  1760  : — "  Our  religion  is 
indisputably  the  most  ridiculous,  the  most  sanguinary,  and  the  most  absurd 
which  has  ever  infected  the  world.  Your  Majesty  will  render  an  eternal  service 
to  the  human  race  by  destroying  [this  from  the  Apostle  of  toleration  !]  this 
infamous  superstition."  The  revival  of  enthusiasm  for  Voltaire  is  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  it  is  well  indeed  that  the  enemies  of  religion  should 
not  have  it  all  their  own  way,  that  this  "  universal  man  "  should  be  exhibited 
as  the  prodigy  of  evil — as  the  consummate  example  of  intellect  aban- 
doned to  the  guidance  of  sin — as  the  perfect  specimen  of  what  a  desperately 
mean  and  ignoble  thing  is  human  nature  in  a  state  of  enmity  to  divine 
grace,  he  really  was. 

The  Abbe  Maynard's  work  is  not  only  a  powerful  and  most  attractive  book 
on  a  subject  of  profound  interest,  literary  and  otherwise,  but  a  timely  inter- 
position in  the  cause  of  faith  and  morals.  It  is  well  that  his  shall owness, 
his  ignorance,  his  worthlessness  in  those  particular  regions  of  the  intellectual 
working  world  in  which  he  claimed  a  too  readily  accorded  supremacy,  should 
be  pointed  out,  that  it  may  not  be  in  the  power  of  those  who  are  trying  to 
revive  the  worship  of  him  of  whom  M.  Gandy  says,  "  it  was  to  the  divinity 
of  Ferney  that  the  Revolution  dedicated  her  scaffolds,"  to  silence  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  pious,  by  the  assertion  that  only  ignorance  can  fail  to 
honour  the  intellectual  achievements  of  Voltaire.  The  calm,  critical,  circum- 
stantial examination  and  analysis  made  by  the  Abbe"  Maynard  of  the  man, 
the  philosopher,  and  the  writer,  results  in  this  :  As  a  man,  we  find  him  a 
lying,  cringing  courtier — a  wretched  miser — a  persecuting,  vindictive  hypo- 
crite, whose  career  has  only  a  few  scattered  acts  of  honour  and  vainglorious 
liberality  to  show — a  vain  egotist,  whose  shrieks  of  passion  when  anything 
wounded  his  vanity  or  thwarted  his  selfwill  are  hideously  contemptible. 
As  a  philosopher,  he  is  best  defined  in  the  words  of  M.  Gandy  :  "  His  philo- 
sophy is  a  scepticism  which  his  religious  protestations  refute — a  morality 
independent  of  God  and  of  conduct — a  political  system  of  egotism  in  action, 
confused  and  contradictory  in  theory — a  humanitarian  phraseology  completely 
belied  by  his  contempt  for  men,  and  especially  for  the  people — by  the  sly 
condemnation  which  he  lavishes  on  France."  As  a  writer,  he  is  in  many 
respects  incomparable,  and  it  is  alike  impossible  to  admire  his  genius  or  to 
deplore  its  terrible  misuse  too  much. 

If  eminent  Frenchmen  lend  themselves  to  the  project  for  erecting  a 
statue  to  Voltaire  in  "that  Paris  which  he  so  much  loved,"  to  use  the  mot 
dordre  of  the  movement, — that  Paris  which  he  despised  and  maligned, 
toadied  and  sneered  at,  it  is  consolatory  to  know  that  one  eminent  French- 
man at  least,  the  Abbe  Maynard,  has  prepared  a  pedestal  for  it  whose  in- 
scriptions M.  Gandy  thus  enumerates  : — 1.  To  the  apologist  and  the  accom- 
plice of  the  assassination  of  Poland.  2.  To  the  contemner  of  France,  the 
people,  and  humanity.  3.  To  the  feudal  seigneur,  who,  thanks  to  his  privileges, 
paid  nothing  to  the  State.  4.  To  the  personal  enemy  of  Jesus  Christ ;  to 
him  who  desired  to  found  the  religion  of  lies. 

The  Abbe"  Maynard  has  done  a  service  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  morals 
by  this  laborious  and  admirable  work,  which  is  worthy  of  the  widest  and  the 
most  grateful  recognition. 
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S.  Jerome,  la  Societe  Clirltienne  a  Rome,  d  ^Emigration  Romaine  en  Terre 
Sainte.    Par  M.  AME"DE"E  THIERRY.     2  vols.     Paris  :  Didier.    1867. 

THIS  work  has  already  been  named  at  the  head  of  an  article  on  S. 
Jerome  in  the  present  number,  but  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
demand  a  separate  notice.  Its  several  chapters,  twelve  in  number,  appeared 
first  in  the  form  of  contributions  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  where  they 
attracted  some  attention.  M.  Amade"e  Thierry  is  well  known  for  his  recitals 
on  Roman  and'  Gaulish  history,  and  his  studies  have  been  particularly  directed 
to  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the  interesting  period 
which  covers  the  beginning  and  the  consummation  of  perhaps  the  most 
marvellous  change  that  Europe  has  ever  undergone.  It  was  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that,  in  approaching  the  Life  of  S.  Jerome,  the  author  would  bring 
with  him  his  calm  and  lucid  eloquence  and  his  well-earned  erudition.  But 
it  is  a  pleasant  surprise  to  find,  in  a  work  on  a  Catholic  Saint,  written  from 
a  non-Catholic  point  of  view,  so  much  candour  and  such  unprejudiced  appre- 
ciation of  many  points  on  which  prejudice  is  the  rule.  The  two  volumes 
before  us  are  a  minute  and  painstaking  life  of  S.  Jerome.  The  writer,  whilst 
he  endeavours,  on  every  posssible  occasion,  to  make  S.  Jerome  his  own 
biographer,  has  not  scrupled  to  colour  the  narrative  with  his  own  views.  He 
does  not,  therefore,  present  us  with  a  mere  mass  of  erudition,  but  with  living 
and  moving  figures  on  a  very  real  historical  background.  Perhaps  the  extent 
to  which  he  investigates  the  collateral  matters  suggested  by  his  subject 
spoils,  in  some  degree,  the  interest  of  the  principal  story,  and  interferes  with 
the  excellence  of  the  work  as  a  biography.  Still,  the  part  which  S.  Jerome 
played  in  the  world  of  his  day  almost  makes  it  necessary  for  his  biographer  to 
give  preliminary  notices  on  such  points  as  the  social  condition  of  Rome,  or  the 
history  of  the  Origenistic  controversy.*  The  quotations  from  original  sources, 
which  it  is  the  custom  of  French  writers  of  M.  Thierry's  school  of  literature 
to  append  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  work,  as 
they  enable  the  reader,  in  most  cases,  to  check  any  undue  flight  of  imagination 
without  sacrificing  what  is  really  valuable  in  the  writer's  illustrations.  On 
the  whole,  though  the  author,  as  we  shall  remark  presently,  is  not  at  all  a 
safe  guide  on  every  question,  yet  we  must  pronounce  his  work  to  be  the  most 
complete  and  valuable  life  of  the  great  doctor  of  the  Scriptures  that  has  ever 
appeared.  The  Benedictine  Dom  Martianay,  who  published  his  biography 
about  the  same  time  that  he  completed  his  edition  of  the  works  of  the  Father 
(1706),  has  fallen  into  chronological  errors  which  make  S.  Jerome  much 
older  than  he  really  was  ;  he  is  moreover  prone  to  declamation  and  panegyric, 
besides  being  very  incomplete  in  contemporary  illustration ;  though,  as  a 

*  Collombet's  Vie  de  S.  Jerome,  however,  is  unpardonably  diffuse  and 
tedious,  owing  to  his  continually  dragging  in  dissertations  on  such  distantly 
related  subjects  as  Roman  Education,  the  history  of  Victorinus  (because 
S.  Jerome  may  have  listened  to  him),  the  study  of  Rhetoric  in  Rome, 
Baptism  in  the  early  Church,  the  Catacombs  (because  S.  Jerome  sometimes 
descended  into  them),  the  voyages  of  the  Ancients,  &c. 
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contribution  to  hagiography,  his  work  has  an  unction  and  a  spirit  that  will 
always  make  it  pleasant  reading  to  the  devout.  Passing  over  the  notices  of 
Tillernont  and  Dom  Ceillier,  we  come  to  the  life  prefixed  by  Vallarsi  to  his 
edition,  an  original  and  exhaustive  piece  of  industry,  marking  an  epoch  in 
the  literature  of  the  subject ;  unfortunately  it  is,  in  some,  places,  very  diffuse, 
and  everywhere  very  dry,  which  is  the  chief  reason  why  it  is  little  known, 
except  to  the  learned.  F.  Stilting's  long  and  laborious  compilation  in  the 
eighth  September  volume  of  the  Ada  Sanctorum  is  even  more  elaborate  than 
that  of  Vallarsi,  and,  what  is  strange,  makes  hardly  any  allusion  to  it.  The 
materials  for  a  life  of  S.  Jerome  are  all  here,  and  much  quite  new  matter 
about  the  posthumous  glory  of  the  saint ;  but  it  is  rather  a  dry  commentary 
than  an  artistic  life.  Collombet's  truly  Catholic  and  learned  history  of  S. 
Jerome,  both  in  its  original  French  form  (1844)  and  in  its  annotated  German 
translation  by  Lauchert  and  Knoll,  is  likely  to  be  always  a  popular  work,  in 
spite  of  iis  wearisome  discursiveness. 

In  1865,  Dr.  Otto  Zockler,  a  Protestant  professor  of  theology  at  Giessen, 
published  a  useful  volume,  in  which  he  states  that  it  was  his  object  to  avoid 
all  the  defects  and  unite  all  the  excellences  of  former  biographers.  It  is 
useful  because  it  quotes  largely,  and  gives  continual  and  abundant  references, 
and  is  critical  and  exact  in  matters  of  chronology  ;  but  the  latter  half  of  the 
work,  on  the  theological  characteristics  of  S.  Jerome,  is  worthless  as  far  as 
its  professed  subject  is  concerned,  on  account  of  the  one-eyed  Protestantism 
of  the  author.  Still  later  (1867),  the  Abbe  Eugene  Bernard,  taking  as  his 
motivo  S.  Jerome's  travels,  brought  out  a  readable,  if  rather  weak,  series 
of  recitals  on  the  salient  events  in  the  Father's  history.  Besides  the  works 
enumerated,  there  have  been  several  less  important  essays  on  S.  Jerome's 
life,  in  histories  and  encyclopaedias,  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.*  But 
M.  Thierry's  biography,  as  it  is  the  latest,  so  also  is  it  the  best.  To  criticism 
and  great  learning  it  unites  two  qualifications  unknown  before  in  S.  Jerome's 
biographers  ;  viz.,  a  thorough  command  of  contemporary  history  and  a  dig- 
nified, picturesque,  and  effective  style. 

In  saying  that  M.  Thierry  is  picturesque,  it  may  be  as  well,  considering 
the  pardonable  prejudice  there  is  against  picturesque  writers  of  history,  to 
add  that  he  is  only  so  in  that  legitimate  sense  in  which  a  writer  is  picturesque 
who  places  his  subject  vividly  before  the  imagination  by  his  power  of  seizing 
in  fancy  and  realizing  in  expression  what  is  really  in  it.  His  brilliancy  is, 
no  doubt,  partly  owing  to  a  bold  and  novel  treatment  of  many  incidents  ; 
and  it  may  be  granted  that,  once  or  twice,  he  has  sacrificed  some  exactness 
for  the  sake  of  effect.  For  instance,  he  says  (i.  39)  that  S.  Jerome  was  "  one 
day  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  Fabiola  recite"  part  of  his  letter  to  Helio- 
dorus,  "  under  the  same  skies  as  he  had  written  it."  What  S.  Jerome  says 
(Ep.  84)  is  simply  that  Fabiola  knew  this  letter  by  heart.  His  treatment  of 
the  incident  of  S.  Melania's  dight  is  another  instance.  Indeed,  the  matter 
here  is  rather  more  grave  than  a  mere  sacrifice  of  exactness.  M.  Thierry 
says  that  S.  Melania  fled,  leaving  her  only  son  at  Eome,  "  sans  avoir  rien 
re'glee  pour  son  Education  ni  pour  sa  nourriture.  ...  II  fallut  que  le  preteur 

*  See  Zockler,  Einldtung,  pp.  9-16. 
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urbain,  charge  du'  soin  des  orphelins,  nommat  un  tuteur  au  fils  de  Melanie 
comme  a  un  enfant  abandonne."  Will  it  be  believed  that  the  Historia  Lau- 
siaca  expressly  contradicts  the  first  part  of  this  assertion  ?  *  The  fact  is  that 
she  left  her  son  as  well  off  as  a  rich  young  patrician  could  be,  and  when  he 
grew  up,  he  showed  he  appreciated  the  motives  that  had  made  her  abandon 
Rome,  by  his  uniform  dutifulness  and  affection.  The  flourish  about  the 
urban  Praetor  having  to  take  charge  of  him,  as  of  an  abandoned  orphan,  is 
quite  gratuitous.  The  reading  is  disputed,  f  And  even  if  the  son  had  been 
left  to  the  Praetor,  the  natural  hypothesis  would  be  that  the  Prsetor  was 
a  relative  of  the  family.  But  the  reading  "prcetore"  would  make  it  plain 
that  the  infant  was  himself  Prsetor  ;  an  idea  which  is  not  by  any  means  im- 
probable, and  which  is  defended  by  Rosweid  (De  Vitis  Patrum,  lib.  ii., 
Prceludia,  not.  v.),  and  adopted  by  Fleury  and  Rohrbacher.  M.  Thierry 
wanted  to  make  out  S.  Melania  to  have  been  a  fanatical  devotee,  and  his 
whole  account  of  her  is  done  in  this  style.  It  is  well  that  his  other  portraits 
of  venerated  personages  are  more  free  from  prejudice  than  this. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should  have  no  fault  to  find  with  him 
when  he  comes  across  the  Papacy.  It  is  natural  enough  for  him  to  allude  to 
the  "various  circumstances"  which  he  considers  to  have  had  a  share  in 
giving  to  the  Roman  See  that  pre-eminence  which  becomes  indisputable 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  (i.  p.  15).  The  "  hierarchical  or- 
ganization of  the  Christian  priesthood  "  dates  from  long  before  the  time  of 
Constantine.  The  primacy  of  the  Pope  was  exercised  and  proclaimed  long 
before  the  days  of  Damasus.  Clement  exercised  it.  Irenseus  proclaimed  it. 
Tertullian,  in  his  very  error  and  anger,  testified  to  it.  It  was  in  virtue  of  it 
that  Victor  anathematized  half  of  Asia  on  a  question  of  discipline  (201). 
Denis  of  Alexandria  invoked  it  (270).  And  Cyprian  said,  "  Communion 
with  the  Pope  is  communion  with  the  Church  "  (Ep.  45). J  All  M.  Thierry's 
ingenious  explanation  of  how  naturally  the  Roman  See  came  to  be  the  first 
See  cannot  account  for  the  strong  contemporary  language  of  clear-headed 
and  strong-minded  men  like  Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome,§  while  it  fits 
admirably  the  theory  of  a  primary  Divine  institution  and  a  gradual  pro- 
vidential development. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  drawbacks,  and  of  one  or  two  other  uncalled- 
for  sneers  and  immature  guesses,  the  work,  as  a  Life  of  Jerome,  is  most  ac- 
ceptable. M.  Thierry  appreciates  S.  Jerome,  and  that  is  what  Protestants 
cannot  do,  and  what  Catholics  often  do  not ;  the  former  because  S.  Jerome  is  so 
unlike  them,  the  latter  because  his  sayings  and  his  spirit  have  become  so  much 
a  part  of  their  spiritual  instincts.  The  author  has  no  contemptuous  pity  for 
S.  Jerome's  asceticism.  He  does  not  accept  the  popular  Protestant  view 
that  the  Apostles  and  the  early  Christians  lived  in  the  comfortable  enjoy- 

*  "  Cum  curasset  [Melania]  ut  filii  sui  nominaretur  tutor." — Hist.  Lausiaca, 
cap.  cxvii. 

t  "  Unico  praetori  urbano  filio  derelicto."  (Hieron.  Chronic.}  Fleury  and 
Rohrbacher  read  prcetore,  which  is  in  fact  found  in  nearly  every  edition  of 
S.  Jerome. 

%  De  Broglie,  ISEglise  et  V Empire  Romain,  Ire  partie,  i.  1 39. 

§  See  Dr.  Murray,  De  Ecclesia,  iii.  19. 
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ment  of  the  domestic  affections  and  the  goods  of  this  life,  and  that  S.  Jerome 
and  a  few  other  furious  bigots  came  and  spoilt  Christianity  for  centuries  by 
making  people  think  about  fasting  and  penance,  until  at  last  Luther  appeared 
and  undid  the  mischief.  He  sees  that  asceticism  means  something  that  is 
at  the  same  time  very  natural,  very  reasonable,  and  very  like  the  teaching  of 
Christ.  Neither  is  he  hard  on  S.  Jerome  for  what  people  call  his  coarseness. 
It  requires  some  courage  in  a  public  writer  to  mention  the  Epistle  to 
Eustochium  and  not  affect  to  shudder.  M.  Thierry  is  courageous.  We  have 
to  thank  him,  moreover,  for  the  almost  novel  light  in  which  he  places  those 
men  who  have  become  immortal  by  the  right  of  having  had  S.  Jerome  for 
their  opponent.  In  a  word,  we  have  to  thank  him  for  a  moderate,  learned, 
and  brilliant  history  of  a  great  Saint  and  his  times.  His  book,  as  we  have 
said,  must  be  read  with  a  watchful  eye  ;  but,  saving  the  abatements  which 
will  be  easy  to  make,  it  may  be  read  with  equal  profit  and  pleasure. 


Devotions  for  Advent  and   Christmas:   being  a  short  Evening  Service  of 

Psalms,  Prayers,  and  Hymns  arranged  for  singing  in  Confraternities. 
Devotions  for  Lent  and  Passiontide :  being  a  short  Evening  Service,  &c.  &c. 

AMONG  the  many  smaller  devotional  works  of  the  day  not  the  least 
interesting  is  the  set  of  devotions  for  the  different  ecclesiastical 
seasons  of  the  year,  now  in  course  of  publication,  and  of  which  two  numbers 
have  already  appeared  under  the  above  titles.  Each  number  consists  of  a 
selection  of  psalms,  hymns,  versicles,  and  prayers,  and  supplies  an  easy  and, 
we  think,  a  very  attractive  form  of  evening  devotion  for  families  and  confra- 
ternities, or  for  popular  use  generally.  We  welcome  the  series  as  an  evidence 
of  a  growing  love  for  the  Psalter — that  oldest  and  most  approved  of  all 
Catholic  devotions — than  which  nothing  perhaps  will  tend  more  to  keep 
alive  an  ecclesiastical  spirit  in  the  minds  of  devout  persons,  and  impart  that 
solidity  and  tone  to  the  various  subjective  devotions  of  the  day,  which,  with- 
out some  such  backbone  (so  to  say),  might  be  apt  to  degenerate  into  the 
superficial  and  sentimental.  It  is  well  known  how  much  these  divine  hymns 
entered  into  the  substance  of  the  vernacular  devotions  of  our  forefathers, 
both  before  and  after  the  unhappy  changes  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  the 
present  series  may  be  said  to  be  little  more  than  a  reproduction  of  these 
same  materials,  under  a  somewhat  different  arrangement,  and  in  a  form 
suited  to  our  present  wants  and  tastes.  The  adaptation  of  music,  which  is 
one  feature  of  the  series,  naturally  arises  from  that  general  love  of  singing 
which  characterizes  the  present  day,  and  falls  in  happily  with  the  efforts 
now  made  to  promote  a  wider  cultivation  of  music  in  our  schools  and 
congregations ;  the  good  results  of  which,  indeed,  are  already  apparent  in 
the  popular  evening  services  of  so  many  of  our  churches.  We  have  in  the 
series  before  us  the  beautiful  feature  of  psalms  added  to  that  of  hymns  ;  and 
as  this  is  precisely  that  combination  of  which  the  Church  shows  us  the 
example  in  her  own  authorized  offices,  we  cannot  well  be  wrong  in  adopting  it ; 
— more  especially  as  it  imparts  considerable  variety  to  our  popular  devotions, 
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and  so  helps  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  those  who  join  in  them.  We  may 
add  that  everything  that  tends  to  promote  a  love  for  the  Psalter,  whether 
arranged  in  this  or  any  other  form,  is  calculated  also  to  lead  to  a  greater  love 
for  and  appreciation  of  the  regular  offices  of  the  Church,  of  which  the 
Psalms  form  so  large  a  part ;  and  thus  the  present  series  may  be  said  to  serve 
a  double  purpose. 

A  similar  idea,  as  to  a  more  popular  use  of  the  Psalter,  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  mind  of  the  late  Cardinal  Wiseman,  when  he  published  the 
"  Prayers  for  the  Conversion  of  England."  These,  as  our  readers  will  see 
from  their  republication  for  present  use  by  the  English  bishops,*  consist  (like 
the  devotions  of  which  we  have  been  speaking)  of  psalms,  antiphons,  versi- 
cles,  and  prayers  ;  and  what  these  "  Prayers "  are  to  the  days  of  the  week 
and  the  special  purpose  for  which  they  are  put  forth,  the  present  series  of 
"  Devotions  "  is  to  the  various  seasons,  festal  and  penitential,  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical year. 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  publication  of  the  series  before  us  may  have 
had  its  origin  in  some  suggestion  of  the  Cardinal ;  but  whether  this  be  so  or 
not,  they  evidently  fall  in  admirably  with  the  view,  as  to  books  of  devotion, 
put  forth  by  his  Eminence  in  one  of  his  republished  "  Essays."  We  have 
said  enough  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  these  Devotions.  We 
have  only  to  add  that  the  initials  H.  V.  and  the  address  (Coll.  of  the 
S.  Heart,  Mill  Hill)  will  be  a  guarantee  for  the  taste,  judgment,  and  eccle- 
siastical spirit  with  which  the  compilation  has  been  made ;  and,  lastly, 
that  all  necessary  explanations  as  to  the  scope  of  the  work,  and  as  to  its  use, 
will  be  found  in  the  numbers  themselves. 


The  Love  of  Jesus,  or  Visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  for  every  day  in  the 
month.  By  the  Rev.  D.  GILBERT,  D.D.  (Omega),  author  of  "Five  Dis- 
courses on  Miracles,  Prayer,  and  the  Laws  of  Nature."  Seventh 
Thousand.  E.  J.  Farrell,  13,  Duke-street,  Little  Britain,  E.G. 

THE  edition  now  before  us  of  The  Love  of  Jesus  is,  we  believe,  the  first 
published  with  the  name  of  the  respected  author.  The  fact  that  seven 
thousand  copies  of  this  little  book  have  been  called  for  in  three  years  says 
more  than  any  observations  we  could  make,  in  proof  of  its  adaptation  to  the 
spiritual  need  which  it  was  intended  to  supply.  It  has  made  its  way  to  the 
hearts  of  Catholics,  by  the  force  of  its  exceeding  simplicity,  fervour,  and 
reality  ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  fulfil,  in  an  ever-increasing  measure,  the  end  of 
the  writer — the  promotion  of  true  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 


*  "  Prayers  for  the  Conversion  of  the  People  of  England,  and  of  all  others 
separated  fom  the  Faith  and  Unity  of  the  Church  ;  set  forth  by  the  authority 
of  the  Bishops  of  England,  and  recommended  for  the  use  of  the  Faithful  in 
their  several  dioceses."  London  :  Burns,  Gates,  &  Co.  1868. 
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The,  Massacre  of  S.  Bartholomew,  preceded  by  a  History  of  the  Religious 
Wars  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  IX,  By  HENRY  WHITE.  With  Illus- 
trations. London  :  Murray.  1868. 

ME.  WHITE  has  laboured  industriously  at  his  task  ;  and  has  produced  a 
volume  which,  in  our  opinion,  will  suffice  to  convince  any  impartial 
man  that  the  view  of  the  miserable  affair  of  S.  Bartholomew  which  we  have 
more  than  once  avowed,  is  absolutely  correct.  We  cannot  say  that  to  us,  at 
least,  the  volume  is  either  easy  or  pleasant  reading  ;  but  in  these  days  of 
sensational  novels  there  ought  to  be  many  who  will  find  it  so,  as  it  is,  from 
first  to  last,  a  searching  record  of  horrible  crimes  and  outrages.  Well  may  it 
be  wished  by  every  Frenchman  and  by  every  Christian  that  the  whole  of  this 
hideous  history  could  for  ever  be  forgotten. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  wars  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  IX.  are  very  improperly  called  "  religious  wars."  Eeligion  had  only 
thus  far  anything  to  do  with  them,  that  the  introduction  of  a  new  religion 
was  the  occasion  which  divided  France  into  two  factions.  Each  of  the  parties 
thus  divided  had,  we  doubt  not,  some  members  who  really  cared  about 
religion,  but  they  seem  to  have  exercised  little  influence  upon  the  public 
acts  of  their  respective  parties.  It  would  be  an  utter  absurdity  to  consider 
the  Hugonots  a  religious  party,  except  so  far  as  murderous  hatred  of  the 
clergy,  and  especially  of  the  religious  of  both  sexes,  may  be  called  religion. 
On  the  other  side,  a  vehement  feeling  of  indignation  necessarily  filled  mul- 
titudes of  quiet  Catholics,  who  saw,  in  every  instance  where  the  Hugonots 
obtained  power  in  any  part  of  France,  their  churches  were  desecrated,  and 
their  clergy  and  nuns  first  subjected  to  the  most  horrible  torments  and  the 
most  loathsome  outrages,  and  at  last  murdered.  But  the  leading  men  seem, 
on  the  whole,  to  have  been  wonderfully  free  from  any  such  feelings.  Espe- 
cially the  massacre  of  S.  Bartholomew  itself  was  evidently  not  the  result  of 
any  strong  religious  feeling.  Mr.  White  proves,  as  clearly  as  possible,  that 
both  the  king,  and  still  more  the  queen-mother,  were  all  along  desirous  of 
balancing  themselves  between  the  two  parties.  The  Duke  of  Guise  was 
actuated  by  personal  revenge.  His  father  had  been  assassinated  a  few  years 
before,  and  he  and  his  whole  party  believed  that  Coligny  had  been  the  author 
of  the  foul  deed.  This,  indeed,  he  denied  ;  but  Mr.  White  says  : — 

"  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  admiral's  conduct  and  language  were  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  In  his  remarks  on  Poltrot's  (the  assassin's)  inter- 
rogatory, he  says  that  when  some  one  declared  he  would  kill  the  duke  in  the 
midst  of  his  soldiers,  he  had  not  discouraged  him  (il  ne  I'avait  point  detourne) ; 
adding  that  he  remembered  well  his  last  meeting  with  Poltrot,  who  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  it  would  be  easy  to  kill  M.  de  Guise,  and  that  he  (Coligny) 
had  made  no  reply  to  it,  '  considering  it  to  be  mere  idle  talk.'  In  a  letter  to 
the  queen-mother,  which  accompanied  these  remarks,  he  says  :  '  During  the 
last  few  months  I  have  no  longer  contested  the  matter  against  those  who 
displayed  such  intentions,  because  I  had  information  that  certain  persons  had 
been  practised  upon  to  kill  me.  Do  not  imagine,  however,  that  what  I  say 
proceeds  from  any  regret  which  the  duke's  death  occasions  me.  No.  Far 
from  that,  I  esteem  it  the  greatest  blessing  that  could  possibly  have  befallen 
this  kingdom,  the  Church  of  God,  and  more  especially  myself  and  all  my 
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house.'  This  leaves  no  doubt  that  Coligny  assented,  if  he  did  not  consent,  to 
the  crime.  He  was  not  unwilling  to  profit  by  it,  though  he  would  do  nothing 
to  further  it.  This  may  lower  the  lofty  pedestal  on  which  some  writers 
have  placed  the  Protestant  hero.  But  he  was  a  man,  and  had  all  a 
man's  failings,  though  he  may  have  controlled  them  by  his  religious  prin- 
ciples. Nor  was  assassination  considered  at  all  cowardly  or  dishonourable  in 
those  days,  any  more  so  than  killing  a  man  in  a  duel  was,  until  very  recently, 
among  us." 

When  a  man  spoke,  as  Coligny  does,  of  a  most  cold-blooded  act  of  assassi- 
nation, committed,  not  only  by  one  of  his  own  party,  but  by  a  man  with 
whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequent  intercourse,  and  who,  he  admits,  had 
proposed  to  him  the  assassination,  without  his  doing  anything  to  dissuade  it, 
— no  one  can  deny  that  he  was  morally  guilty,  whether  he  had  or  had  not, 
as  the  duke's  family  always  believed,  suborned  the  assassin  to  commit  the 
crime  by  a  bribe  in  money,  of  which  there  seems,  to  say  the  least,  no  evi- 
dence. Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  revenge 
excited  in  the  Guise  family  and  party  by  this  assassination  was  the  real  cause 
of  the  massacre  of  S.  Bartholomew,  in  which  the  murdered  duke's  son  was 
the  chief  agent. 

Mr.  White  shows  that  the  massacre  was  not  on  the  part  even  of  Catharine 
de  Medici  premeditated,  and  that  the  king,  at  least,  was  drawn  into  it  by 
being  persuaded  of  the  reality  of  a  Hugonot  plot  for  the  murder  of  himself, 
his  family,  and  friends.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  plot  really 
was  ready  to  break  out ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
Hugonot  party  for  years  before  had  made  it  so  probable,  that  a  youth  like 
Charles  might  very  easily  indeed  be  deluded  into  believing  it.  Indeed,  it  is 
likely  that  Catharine,  by  whom  he  was  misled,  herself  believed  it.  That  it 
proceeded  from  no  religious  zeal,  their  characters  sufficiently  prove.  Mr. 
White  compares  it  with  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  the  murder  of  the  Danes  by 
the  Saxons  (whom  he  strangely  confuses  with  the  Britons,  and  calls  by  that 
name)  in  England,  and  that  of  the  Romans  in  Asia,  under  Mithridates,  and 
says  :— 

"  These  massacres,  however  condemnable,  were  committed  in  the  name 
of  freedom — to  drive  out  a  foreign  conqueror,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
invader.  But  the  massacre  of  S.  Bartholomew  arose  out  of  the  paltriest  and 
most  selfish  motives.  Envy,  jealousy,  greediness — such  were  the  motives  of 
Catharine,  of  Anjou,  and  of  their  councillors.  The  plea  of  religion  was  never 
put  forward,  though  it  is  a  plea  too  often  employed  to  extenuate  what  cannot 
be  justified." 

The  whole  tragedy  bears  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  other  sad  periods  of 
the  history  of  France,  to  the  times  of  the  great  Revolution,  and  still  more  to 
those  of  the  contests  between  the  Orleans  and  Burgundian  factions,  under 
Charles  VI.  Nothing  is  more  carefully  to  be  avoided  than  imputations 
upon  nations  which  are  so  often  made  upon  totally  insufficient  evidence,  and 
are  the  meanest  indulgence  of  narrow-minded  prejudice.  And  yet,  remem- 
bering this,  the  crimes  of  these  three  periods  so  much  resemble  each  other,  that 
it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  national  character  had  really  a  great  deal 
to  do  in  suggesting  them. 
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Another  consideration  which  this  volume  forces  upon  us  is  that  the  so- 
called  "  Reformation"  in  England  would  never  have  succeeded,  if  an  unfortu- 
nate concurrence  of  circumstances  had  not  thrown  the  royal  power  wholly  on 
its  side  ;  nor  even  so,  unless  the  royal  power  had  been  at  the  moment  most 
unusually  and  exceptionally  absolute.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the 
Hugonots  were  at  least  as  numerous  in  France  as  were  the  Puritans  of 
England  under  Henry,  Edward,  or  even  Elizabeth.  It  was  one  of  those  out- 
breaks of  Satan  which  have  often  taken  place ;  and  if  the  State  had  supported 
the  Church  instead  of  opposing  her,  we  doubt  not  the  next  generation  would 
have  looked  back  upon  it  with  quite  as  little  sympathy  as  Frenchmen  of 
the  seventeenth  century  did  upon  the  Hugonots.  The  political  interest  of 
Elizabeth  seemed  almost  to  compel  her,  as  a  worldly  politician,  to  throw 
herself  against  her  will  into  the  Puritan  party  ;  and  the  real  and  imminent 
danger  of  Spanish  conquest  made  the  mass  of  the  nation  associate  her 
success  with  the  maintenance  of  the  national  independence  and  liberty. 
Thus  she  was  enabled  to  make  the  public  ministration  and  preaching  of  the 
Church  absolutely  impossible  for  so  many  years,  that  more  than  one  genera- 
tion grew  up  under  the  tradition ;  and  thus  Protestantism  became  the  here- 
ditary religion  of  England,  and  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  the 
English  people  with  the  national  interests  and  national  glory.  In  France 
the  Protestant  party  seems  to  have  been  for  the  moment  quite  as  strong  ;  but 
the  Church,  though  in  many  respects  hampered,  was  not  actually  debarred 
from  all  possibility  of  addressing  herself  to  the  people  :  and  the  result  was 
that  the  next  generation  was  Catholic.  But  for  the  unhappy  massacre  of 
S.  Bartholomew,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  all  succeeding  gene- 
rations of  Frenchmen  would  have  thought  of  the  Hugonots  only  as  of  men 
equally  the  enemies  of  Christianity  and  of  their  country.  One  thing  is  plain, 
that  there  was  no  crime  so  horrible  that  they  hesitated  a  moment  to  commit 
it.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  faction,  stained  by  the  habitually 
repeated  practice  of  outrages  so  detestable,  ever  existed  in  any  Christian 
land. 

Mr.  White  begins  by  telling  us  that  "  laymen  who  venture  into  such 
subjects  [as  the  internal  development  of  the  Reformed  Church]  rarely 
escape  the  imputation  of  ignorance  and  heterodoxy,"  and  that  he  has  there- 
fore avoided  it.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  notwithstanding  this,  he  usually 
writes  in  the  tone  of  a  bitter  and  excited  partisan.  Not  content  with  always 
assuming  that  the  Hugonots  were  the  only  religious  party,  and  that  the 
Catholics  were  merely  slaves  of  the  basest  superstition,  he  allows  himself  to 
indulge  freely  in  terms  of  mere  abuse.  Thus  when  he  writes  to  say  that 
people  who  passed  the  sacred  image  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  were  sub- 
jected to  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  he  says,  "  If  any  one  refused  to  take  off  his 
hat  as  he  passed,  or  to  put  money  into  the  alms-box  before  the  shrine, 
some  dirty  priest  or  monk  would  raise  the  cry  of  '  heretic,'  and  the  poor 
Reformed  would  be  pelted,  beaten,  and  perhaps  dragged  through  the  inire  to 
prison."  This  mere  abuse  of  all  the  Catholic  clergy  is  in  the  style  of  a 
bygone  day.  Last  century  it  would  have  been  nothing  peculiar  :  it  is  now 
really  unusual.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  take  any  fact  for  granted 
without  careful  inquiry,  merely  on  the  authority  of  a  man  who  thus  writes  in 
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the  style  of  an  extreme  party  pamphlet,  not  in  that  of  history.  We  have 
found  several  instances  in  the  volume,  in  which,  we  doubt  not,  a  little  inquiry 
could  show  that  Mr.  White  has  been  totally  misled  by  the  intensity  of  his 
anti-Catholic  prejudices. 


The  Life  of  S.  Francis  of  Assisi,  from  the  Legenda  Sandi  Francisci  of 
S.  Bonaventure.  By  the  author  of  "  The  Life  of  Saint  Teresa,"  "  The 
Life  of  the  Cure"  of  Ars,"  &c.,  with  a  Preface  by  His  Grace  the  ARCH- 
BISHOP OF  WESTMINSTER.  London  :  Washbourne.  1868. 

THIS  is  a  first-rate  translation  by  one  of  the  very  few  persons  who  have 
the  art  of  translating  as  if  they  were  writing  an  original  work  ;  a  talent 
more  rare  than  that  of  original  writing,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  exceedingly 
execrable  translations  which  we  almost  always  meet  with.  As  to  the  work 
itself,  we  can  hardly  venture  to  add  anything  to  what  the  Archbishop  has 
said  in  his  very  short  preface  : — 

"  The  Life  of  a  Saint  written  by  a  Saint,  as  the  Life  of  Saint  Paul  of  the 
Cross,  written  by  his  companion  the  JB.  Strambi,  speaks  to  the  heart  with  a 
vital  power,  which  no  work  of  merely  natural  genius  can  command.  It  has  a 
twofold  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  with  it,  both  in  the  subject  and  in  the 
writer.  Such  is,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  life  of  S.  Francis  by  S.  Bonaventure 
— the  life  of  the  Seraphic  Patriarch  written  by  the  Seraphic  Doctor.  Among 
uninspired  books  there  are  few  that  breathe  more  sensibly  the  love  of  God. 
There  is  a  light  and  a  sweetness  about  it  which  are  not  of  this  world.  The 
anecdote  of  S.  Thomas  visiting  S.  Bonaventure's  cell,  and  finding  him  in 
ecstasy,  is  too  well  known  to  need  recital.  S.  Bonaventure  was  then  writing 
the  life  of  S.  Francis,  and  it  was  on  these  very  pages  that  he  was  intent 
when  S.  Thomas  drew  back  from  the  door,  saying,  '  Let  us  leave  a  Saint  to 
work  for  a  Saint.'  It  is  in  the  same  spirit  of  love  and  reverence  that  we 
ought  to  read  this  book." 

The  translator  has  thrown  over  the  narrative  just  the  least  soup c on  of  an 
antiquated  style,  which,  without  rendering  it  the  least  less  easy  and  pleasant 
to  read,  even  out  loud,  is  singularly  well  suited  to  the  date  and  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  original.  The  printer  and  bookseller  have  done  their  parts 
excellently,  and  have  given  us  a  little  volume  as  pretty  as  it  is  valuable. 


Catechism  and  Instructions  for  Confession.  1866. 

little  work  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Kavanagh  is  intended  to  supply  a 
JL      want  often  felt  by  parents  who  have  to  instruct  their  children  for  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance,  especially  in  cases  where,  owing  to  distance  from  any 
mission  or  family  circumstances,  they  cannot  obtain  for  them  the  advantage 
of  frequent  instruction  by  a  priest. 

The    difficulty  and  labour  involved  in   a   work  can   be  very  imperfectly 
judged  of  by  what  there  is  to  show  for  them,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
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exaggerate  the  difficulty  of  composing  a  really  good  Catechism.  We  shall 
not  therefore  be  passing  a  very  severe  criticism  on  the  present  work,  if  we 
say  that  while  some  points  are  clearly  and  well  put,  it  does  not  seem  to  us 
that  the  authoress  has  succeeded  perfectly.  Thus,  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  necessity  of  jurisdiction  for  the  valid  administration  of  the  Sacrament ; 
so  that  a  child  who  had  perfectly  learned  and  understood  a  Catechism  devoted 
exclusively  to  instruction  on  this  one  subject  and  naturally  expected  to  be 
full  and  complete,  might  remain  under  the  impression  that  any  priest  could 
confess  and  absolve  him.  Again,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  is  a  bad 
thought  ? "  we  are  told  "  An  imagination  which  brings  to  our  mind  some- 
thing which  it  would  be  a  sin  to  do  "  (p.  21).  But  a  bad  thought  may  be  an 
imagination  of  something  which  is  not  an  action  at  all ;  for  instance,  a 
revengeful  person  might  take  delight  in  imagining  an  enemy  in  a  condition  of 
suffering  or  humiliation;  —  a  proud  or  vain  man  might  sin  by  thoughts  of 
pride  or  vanity,  without  any  reference  'to  any  imagined  action  ;  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  apply  the  same  remark  to  the  matter  of  the  sextum  pneceptum. 
No  Catechism,  however  carefully  drawn  up,  can  supply  the  place  of  oral 
instruction  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  certainly  not 
easy  to  secure,  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  degree,  the  desirable  union  of 
clearness,  brevity,  and  accuracy,  without  a  scientific  knowledge  of  theology. 

Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Kavanagh's  little  book  will  be  serviceable  to  parents, 
and  we  trust  in  a  future  edition  it  may  be  made  more  perfect. 


Tales  from  the  Diary  of  a  Sister  of  Mercy.    By  C.  M.  BRA  ME. 

THE  Tales  from  the  Diary  of,  we  conclude,  an  imaginary  Sister  of  Mercy, 
are  told  with  a  considerable  degree  of  spirit  and,  occasionally,  of 
pathos.  The  Cross  and  the  Crown  is,  we  think,  beautiful,  and  there  are 
several  touching  narratives  of  women's  devoted  affection  to  (we  know  not 
why)  almost  invariably  good-for-nothing  husbands.  There  is  indeed  but  one 
exception,  in  the  case  of  a  man  killed  Avithin  a  few  weeks  of  his  marriage.  If 
this  be  a  real  diary,  the  fact  is  a  melancholy  one.  In  a  work  of  fiction,  it 
would  bespeak  a  lack  of  invention  and  an  inartistic  deficiency  in  variety. 
This  uniform  moral  deformity  in  the  men  is  accompanied  by  an  equal 
uniformity  in  the  personal  loveliness  of  the  women.  We  have  no  description 
of  Sister  Magdalen  herself  ;  but  she  has  the  singular  good  fortune  never  to 
come  across  any  person  of  her  own  sex,  religious  or  secular,  who  might  not 
have  been  chosen  as  an  illustration  for  Heath's  Book  of  Beauty.  In  seven 
out  of  the  eight  tales  (the  exception  being  that  of  the  Priest's  death},  we  have 
seven  beautiful  women,  the  only  relief  to  their  uniformity  being  the  alterna- 
tion of  dark  violet  with  soft  brown  eyes,  clusters  of  golden  with  masses  of 
glossy  black  hair,  both  retaining  their  brightness  and  beauty  in  the  lowest 
depth  of  poverty  and  destitution.  Pity  it  is  that  a  writer,  who  is  evidently 
a  good  Catholic,  and  who  has  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  do  good,  should 
have  weakened  the  effect  of  her  book  by  writing  (as  Hotspur  says)  "  so  like 
a  waiting  gentlewoman."  The  first  tale,  The  Double  Ma/mage,  is  unfortunately 
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by  far  the  worst,  and  'we  confess  to  having  felt  a  strong  temptation  to  close 
the  book  at  the  page  where  the  dying,  despairing,  but  yet  lovely  young  lady, 
on  her  hospital  bed,  describes  her  first  ball-dress  to  the  patient  ear  of  good 
Sister  Magdalen.  We  persevered,  however,  and  we  strongly  advise  our 
readers  to  do  the  same.  They  will  find  much  that  is  good  and  true  in  this 
little  book,  in  spite  of  blemishes,  which  arise,  we  believe,  from  a  prevalent 
but  most  mistaken  idea  that  piety  and  Catholicism  want  rose-coloured  cur- 
tains to  set  them  off.  We  would  earnestly  recommend  our  Catholic  writers 
of  fiction  to  study  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  and  see  what  a  master's  hand 
can  make  of  a  plain  Presbyterian  heroine. 


Letter   in    the   Tablet    of  February  1st,  signed  "A  ROMAN  DOCTOR  OF 

DIVINITY." 

IN  this  letter  the  "  Roman  Doctor "  explains  his  meaning  on  one  or  two 
points  on  which  we  have  misunderstood  him.  We  accept,  of  course, 
most  unreservedly  his  own  testimony  as  to  what  he  intended  to  say  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  we  are  of  opinion  that  in  each  case  our  own  interpretation  of 
his  language  was  the  more  obvious,  and  the  more  objectively  legitimate. 

He  begins  by  referring  to  our  "  pugnacious  attitude."  Now,  nothing  could 
be  less  pugnacious  than  our  original  reference  to  his  letter  (Oct.  1867, 
p.  358)  ;  whereas  his  reply  (which  our  readers  can  see  in  our  last  number, 
pp.  270-271)  was  most  aggressive  and  overbearing.  This  way  of  writing 
produces  many  evil  results.  One  of  these  is,  that  in  some  cases  the  respon- 
dent is  almost  necessitated  to  assume  a  "pugnacious  attitude,"  lest  he 
should  be  misapprehended  as  holding  his  own  opinion  with  any  kind  of 
hesitation. 

We  will  now  take  in  order  the  writer's  various  explanations. 

1.  We  understood  him  to  maintain  in  far  the  larger  portion  of  his  July 
letter,  that  the  Church's  infallibility  is  limited  to  her  testification  of  imme- 
diately revealed  dogmata.  "  The  strict  limit  of  infallibility,"  he  said,  "  is 
the  Deposit."  He  now  explains  that,  had  he  meant  what  we  supposed,  he 
would  have  expressed  it  differently  ;  he  would  have  said  that  "  the  limit  of 
infallibility  is  the  strict  Deposit."  He  explains,  accordingly,  that  he  accounts 
the  Church's  infallibility  as  extending  to  the  "  virtual "  Deposit ;  to  "  those 
truths  which  flow  by  necessary  consequence  from  revealed  dogmata." 

We  really  do  not  understand  how  the  location  of  the  word  "  strict " 
materially  affects  the  meaning  of  the  above-quoted  sentence ;  but  on 
that  matter  we  will  not  insist.  It  is  the  fifth  paragraph  of  his  July 
letter  which,  as  we  thought,  unmistakably  fixed  his  meaning.  If  the 
Church  is  infallible  in  all  "those  truths  which  flow  by  necessary  conse- 
quence from  revealed  dogmata,"  she  can  in  every  century  infallibly 
teach  new  deductions  from  the  Faith  once  given ;  deductions  which 
at  an  earlier  period  had  never  been  thought  of.  For  ourselves,  of 
course,  we  heartily  admit  this  ;  but  we  thought  it  was  the  very  thing 
which  our  opponent  intended  to  deny.  He  emphatically  endorses 
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the  opinion  that  the  Pope  "  cannot  appoint  anything  to  be  believed  which 
was  not  believed  before"  Where  there  is  question  of  infallible  decrees,  "  it 
can  only  be  as  to  whether  such  doctrine  hath  always  been  taught  .  .  .  that 
the  inquiry  is  directed  ;  the  power  is  never  exercised  ...  for  imposing 
on  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  one  single  new  doctrine,  which  has  not  till  then  been 
universally  received."  Our  opponent  quoted  these  words  with  the  warmest 
approval,  as  expressing  the  very  position  which  he  intended  to  maintain 
against  us.  Yet  language  has  lost  all  meaning,  unless  they  peremptorily  limit 
infallibility  within  the  sphere  of  the  "  strict,"  the  "  actual "  Deposit.  Nay, 
they  limit  it  still  more  stringently  ;  though  we  need  not  enlarge  on  this.  At 
all  events  they  deny  the  Church's  infallibility  as  to  the  "  virtual "  Deposit, 
and  confine  it  within  the  "  actual."  How  were  we  to  guess  that  nothing 
could  be  further  than  this  from  the  "  Roman  Doctor's  "  intention  ? 

2.  Our  opponent  next  explains  himself  in  regard  to  those  propositions, 
which  are  injurious  indeed  to  the  Faith,  but  yet  not  contradictory  to  any 
portion,  either  of  the  actual  or  the  virtual  Deposit.    He  holds  that  the  Church 
can  infallibly  condemn  such  propositions  as  "  rash  and  dangerous,"  but  not  as 
untrue.      It  would  never  have  occurred  to  us  that  he  could  hold  so  very 
singular  a  position  ;  nor  will  our  readers  be  surprised  that  the  very  notion 
of  his  doing  so  never  crossed  our  mind. 

3.  He  entirely  disavows  another  opinion  which  we  ascribed  to  him  ;  viz., 
that  "  the  Pontiff  sometimes  speaks  authoritatively,  though  not  infallibly,  on 
matters  wholly  unconnected  with  the  Deposit."     On  this  matter,  however,  he 
frankly  admits  that  his  language  was  open  to  misconception.       He   only 
"  blames  us  so  far,  that  it  would  have  been  more  courteous  not  to  suppose 
that  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  senses  altogether." 

4.  Our  opponent  explains  his  view  concerning  the  Church's  infallibility  on 
such  questions  as  those  at  issue  between  ontologists  and  psychologists.     He 
admits  that  the  Church  has  "  abundantly  condemned  "—and  infallibly  too 
— "  certain  ontologistic  and  psych ologistic  tenets."     But  he  thinks  that  she 
has  not  condemned,  and  indeed  cannot  condemn,  that  philosophy  "  which 
gives  an  objective  account  of  the  necessary  principles  of  human  reason." 
This  is  of  course  not  the  place  for  attempting  any  kind  of  argument  on  this 
question.     The  misunderstanding  between  the  "  Roman  Doctor  "  and  our- 
selves arose  from  the  circumstance,  that  (as  we  mention  in  another  part  of 
our  present  number)  we  use  the  term  "  ontologism  "  in  a  far  narrower  sense 
than  that  which  he  assigns  to  it.      But  under  the  full  light  of  his  present 
explanation,  we  are  still  quite  unable  to  understand  his  original  objection  to 
our  statement  that  the  Church  is   infallible   on  such  questions  as  those 
between  ontologism  and  psychologism,  so  far  as  she  pronounces  on  them 
at  all. 
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A  Letter  to  W.  G.  Ward,  Esq.,  D.  Ph.,  on  his  Theory  of  Infallible  Instruc- 
tion. By  H.  F.  D.  KYDER,  of  the  Oratory.  London  :  Longmans. 

A  Second  Letter  to  the  Rev.  F.  Ryder.  By  W.  G.  WARD,  D.  Ph.  London  : 
Burns  &  Gates. 

WE  must  not  leave  unrecorded  the  appearance  of  these  two  pamphlets  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  comment  we  may  most  appropriately 
make  on  their  contents.  It  will  be  best,  perhaps,  to  take  the  opportunity 
for  considering  two  objections  which  have  been  felt  by  some  Catholics,  against 
the  discussion  on  infallibility  having  been  commenced  at  all. 

It  has  been  thought  then  by  some,  that  the  DUBLIN  REVIEW  is  not  the 
fit  arena  for  discussing  a  purely  theological  question,  which  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  schools.  We  have  often  replied  to  this  opinion  ;  but  as  it  is 
still  occasionally  expressed,  we  will  repeat  what  we  have  already  said. 
Pius  IX.  has  denounced  certain  "  principal  errors  of  this  our  most  unhappy 
age."  These  errors  are  by  no  means  chiefly  in  the  region  of  pure  theology,  but 
rather  of  philosophy  and  religious  politics.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the  indispensable 
duty  of  a  Catholic  periodical  to  bear  its  part  in  duly  contending  against  those 
errors  ?  Every  loyal  Catholic  will  answer  in  the  affirmative.  But  if  these  errors 
have  been  infallibly  condemned,  it  is  impossible  to  contend  duly  against 
them  without  calling  emphatic  attention  to  that  circumstance.  Now 
Pius  IX.  states  in  the  "  Quanta  cura,"  that  his  organs  for  condemning  them 
have  been  Encyclicals,  Allocutions,  and  other  Apostolic  Letters.  It  is  im- 
possible therefore  duly  to  contend  against  these  errors,  unless  full  justice  be 
done  to  the  infallibility  of  Doctrinal  Apostolic  Letters.  And  this  view  is 
corroborated  by  the  most  obvious  facts.  Take  any  Catholic  periodical  you 
please,  English  or  foreign  :  you  will  find,  either  that  it  has  advocated  a 
doctrine  of  infallibility  substantially  identical  with  our  own  ;  or  else  that  it 
has  not  attempted  any  sustained  polemic  against  the  errors  denounced  by 
Pius  IX.,  so  far  as  those  errors  prevail  among  Catholics. 

Here,  however,  in  order  to  prevent  possible  misunderstanding,  we  must 
interpose  an  explanation.  By  far  the  most  important  point  at  issue  between 
F.  Ryder  and  Dr.  Ward  turns  on  a  question  entirely  distinct  from  that  of 
Apostolic  Letters.  For  F.  Ryder  alleges  that  no  obligation  is  imposed  on  all 
Catholics  of  accepting  as  infallible  the  Church's  condemnation  of  propositions 
as  "  erroneous,"  "  close  upon  heresy,"  "  blasphemous,"  "  impious,"  &c.,  &c. 

There  is  a  second  difficulty  in  the  matter,  felt  by  some  Catholics  for 
whom  we  feel  the  sincerest  respect.  These  excellent  men  fully  understand 
how  one  Catholic  may  usefully  controvert  with  another  on  some  matter 
admitted  on  both  sides  to  be  perfectly  open.  But  in  this  case  one  party 
denies  that  the  other's  position  is  permitted  to  a  Catholic  at  all.  "  Is 
not  this  allegation,"  ask  these  objectors,  "  a  wanton  disturbance  of  the  Church's 
peace  ? " 

The  general  question  of  such  Catholic  controversies — their  advantages  and 
their  evils,  and  the  circumstances  which  call  for  them — deserves  a  detailed 
treatment,  which  we  hope  to  give  it  in  an  early  number.  Here  we  will  but 
speak  of  the  case  before  us.  We  have  undoubtedly  alleged  that  F.  Ryder— 
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however  confessedly  excellent  his  motives  and  intentions — does  in  fact  mate- 
rially violate  a  grave  obligation  imposed  by  the  Holy  Father  on  all  Catholics  ; 
and,  moreover,  threatens  the  Faith  with  grievous  injury.  It  would 
be  a  very  serious  offence  to  adduce  such  a  charge,  except  under  a  profound 
sense  of  responsibility.  It  would  also  be  a  serious  offence — even  supposing 
duty  to  require  the  allegation  of  that  charge — to  indulge  in  any  kind  of 
bitterness,  violence,  or  invective.  We  humbly  trust  that  we  have  committed 
neither  of  these  serious  offences  ;  but  it  is  not  for  us  to  pronounce  with  any 
confidence  in  our  own  favour. 

Dr.  Ward's  second  Letter  is  so  intimately  mixed  up  with  a  general  course 
of  articles  in  this  Review,  that  we  have  thought  it  better,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  our  readers,  to  append  the  whole  at  the  end  of  our  number.* 


Letter  to  the  Tablet  of  March  21s«.     By  Rev.  F.  RYDER. 

WE  wish  to  notice  one  sentence  of  this  letter,  because  it  involves  a  most 
serious  misapprehension  of  the  doctrine  on  infallibility  for  which  we 
have  throughout  contended.  F.  Ryder  understands  us  as  "  admitting  that  the 
Church  is  not  infallible  in  certain  portions  of  her  instruction  ;  viz.,  where 
she  instructs  indirectly."  On  the  contrary,  we  should  never  dream  of  making 
such  an  admission.  In  October  last  (pp.  360-365)  we  maintained  it  to  be 
an  integral  portion  of  the  Faith,  that  the  Church  is  infallible  in  her  whole 
magisterium  ;  and  if  in  her  whole  magisterium,  then  inclusively  in  her  whole 
doctrinal  instruction,  direct  and  indirect.  Whatever  she  intends  to  teach, 
she  teaches  (we  maintain)  infallibly.  We  consider  this  doctrine  to  be  vital. 

F.  Ryder's  mistake  apparently  arises  from  our  admission  that  the  pre- 
amble arguments  and  obiter  dicta  of  a  doctrinal  decree  are  commonly — the 
obiter  dicta  universally — liable  to  error.  But  the  reason  of  this  admission 
is,  that  they  are  no  part  of  the  Church's  doctrinal  instruction.  A  doctrinal 
"  obiter  dictum  "  means  precisely — as  we  understand  the  matter — doctrinal 
proposition,  which  she  incidentally  expresses  without  intending  to  teach  it. 

It  might  be  inferred  from  F.  Ryder's  language,  that  we  look  on  the  thing 
as  a  matter  of  grammar  ;  that  we  account  the  Church  infallible  in  what  she 
expresses  directly,  but  fallible  in  what  she  expresses  obliquely.  Nothing  can 
be  further  from  our  thought.  It  does  not  matter  in  what  way  the  Church 
may  express  or  imply,  that  a  certain  doctrine  is  obligatory  on  the  unreserved 
interior  assent  of  Catholics.  Every  such  doctrine,  we  maintain,  is  infallibly 


*  We  may  here  be  permitted  to  correct  a  little  oversight  in  Dr.  Ward's 
letter,  which  he  accidentally  observed  after  its  publication.  In  p.  35  he 
parallels  Card.  Antonelli's  letter  to  the  bishops  with  an  imaginary  letter 
addressed  by  S.  Titus  to  all  the  churches  founded  by  S.  Paul  ;  and  in  this 
imaginary  letter  he  speaks  of  "  various  epistles  and  orations  delivered  "  by 
S.  Paul  "  in  his  Apostolic  character."  The  words  here  italicised  should  be 
omitted,  as  there  is  nothing  precisely  corresponding  to  them  in  Card.  Anto- 
nelli's letter.  It  will  be  found  that  the  argument  is  wholly  unaffected  by 
this  omission  ;  indeed,  its  exact  force  will  be  thereby  more  distinctly  seen. 
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true.  It  is  the  business  of  Catholics,  in  the  case  of  any  given  doctrinal  Act, 
to  examine  carefully  the  context  and  circumstances,  with  the  view  of  dis- 
covering what  are  the  various  doctrines  which  the  Church  therein  lays  down 
as  binding  on  their  interior  assent. 


As  we  are  going  to  press,  we  receive  the  current  number  of  the  "  Eevue 
des  Sciences  Ecclesiastiques  "  (Paris,  Crette.  It  is  dated  "  March,"  appearing 
at  the  end  of  that  month).  We  most  heartily  recommend  to  our  readers  an 
admirable  article,  written  by  F.  Montrouzier,  S.J.,  on  "the  Doctrinal 
Authority  of  the  Syllabus." 


NOTE  TO  THE  ARTICLE  ON  RITUALISM. 

THIS  article  was  in  print  some  time  before  judgment  was  given  by  the 
Dean  of  Arches  in  the  two  Ritualistic  suits,— Flamank  v.  Simpson  and 
Martin  v.  Mackonochie.  The  judgment  itself  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  received  have  exactly  answered  our  expectations.  Sir  R.  Philli- 
more  decides  that  three  of  the  four  practices  in  dispute  are  unlawful  in  the 
Church  of  England  ;  viz.,  the  elevation  of  the  bread  and  wine  ;  the  mixture 
of  water  with  the  wine  as  part  of  the  service  ;  and  the  use  of  incense.  The 
fourth,  viz.,  the  lighting  of  two  candles  upon  the  communion-table  during 
the  Communion  service — not  for  light,  but  for  symbol — he  decides  to  be 
legalized  by  the  injunctions  of  Edward  VI.  The  reading  of  the  judgment 
took  four  hours  and  a  half ;  it  was  very  learned  and  elaborate,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  judge  were  evidently  in  favour  of  the  Ritualists.  He  threw 
overboard  the  principle  that  any  point  of  ritual  was  to  be  condemned 
because  it  was  used  before  the  change  of  religion  ;  and  that  long  disuse  was  a 
ground  for  pronouncing  it  to  be  illegal — nay,  even  that  a  practice  is  neces- 
sarily illegal  because  it  is  not  ordered  in  any  rubric ;  all  these  were  conces- 
sions to  the  Ritualists.  He  even  declared  his  own  feeling  to  be  in  favour  of 
incense  and  the  mixture  of  the  water,  while  he  felt  himself  forced  to  declare 
them  illegal.  He  also  repudiated  the  idea  that  he  was  deciding  any  point  of 
doctrine.  On  the  whole,  the  judgment  was  accepted  by  the  Ritualists,  and 
Mr.  Mackonochie  writes  to  the  Bishop  of  London  that  "  a  judgment  con- 
ceived in  such  a  spirit  of  deep  and  true  Catholicity  will  do  more  than 
anything  to  calm  the  minds  of  those  who  have  been  much  troubled  by  many 
past  events,"  and  that  he  has  "  decided  to  abide  by  it,  without  appeal  to  the 
higher  Court,  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  any  act  of  the  promoter."  The 
Ritualist  newspapers  adopt  a  similar  tone.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
'  Church  Association  "  and  "  Low-Church  Society  "  intend  to  appeal  against 
the  sentence  authorizing  the  two  candles.  Mr.  Mackonochie  draws  a  wholly 
unfounded  distinction  in  calling  the  Court  of  Arches  "  the  highest  Court 
which  claims  spiritual  authority,"  and  the  Committee  of  Council  "  a  civil 
tribunal."  Both  equally  are  civil  as  to  the  source  of  their  authority  ;  Loth 
equally  spiritual  as  to  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction, 
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LETTER  ON  PROFESSOR  UBAGHS  AND  ONTOLOGISM. 

[The  following  letter  is  occupied  with  two  matters  essentially  distinct 
from  each  other.  Firstly,  our  correspondent  thinks  that  our  January  state- 
ment of  facts  on  the  Louvain  philosophical  controversy  is  imperfect,  and 
does  insufficient  justice  to  the  docility  and  loyalty  of  Professor  Ubaghs. 
Nothing  can  have  been  further  from  our  intention  than  to  imply  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  that  docility  and  loyalty ;  and  we  are  very  glad  to  publish 
the  additional  facts  furnished  by  "Vindex,"  corroborative  of  our  own 
impression. 

But,  secondly,  "  Vindex  "  accounts  us  mistaken  in  considering  (January, 
p.  236,  note)  that  ontologism  has  been  condemned  by  the  Church.  Now  we 
really  doubt  whether  there  is  any  difference  whatever  between  our  correspon- 
dent and  ourselves,  on  the  scope  of  the  Pontifical  decrees.  The  doctrine  which 
we  understand  to  have  been  condemned  is,  that  God  in  this  life  is  imme- 
diately presented  to  the  soul  as  an  Object  of  intuition.  But  the  doctrine  ad- 
vocated by  "Vindex  "  is,  that  man's  "  perception"  of  God  is  "conditional  and 
mediate"  On  this  head  indeed  we  desiderate  greater  clearness  in  "  Vindex's  " 
letter.  We  should  have  been  glad  if  he  had  explained  more  precisely  what 
that  "  perception  "  of  God  can  be,  which  on  the  one  hand  is  "  mediate,"  and 
yet  on  the  other  hand  is  not  given  "  through  intermediate  ideas"  but  "  through 
intelligible  ideas  which  reside  in  God's  Essence,  and  manifest  Him  ad 
extra  to  the  mind."  But  "  Vindex  "  seems  to  intend  that  the  mind  has 
no  immediate  perception  of  God,  or  of  that  which  is  really  identical  with 
God.  And  if  such  be  his  meaning,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  allege  that 
his  views  are  inconsistent  with  the  Church's  teaching. 

The  question  at  issue  between  him  and  ourselves  seems  mainly  one  of 
words.  We  have  ourselves  always  been  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  Herr 
Schu'tz  (see  our  January  number,  pp.  235-6),  that  the  system,  called  ontolo- 
gism by  Catholic  ontologists,  teaches  this  immediate  perception  of  God.  It 
was  in  this  sense  we  said  that  ontologism  had,  in  our  humble  opinion,  been 
absolutely  condemned  by  the  Church. 

Even  if  we  differed  from  our  correspondent  far  more  widely  than  we  do 
on  the  bearing  of  the  recent  decisions,  we  should  have  had  still  much 
pleasure  in  inserting  his  letter.  In  the  present  day  especially — with  a 
Catholic  University  looming  in  the  distance— it  is  of  vital  importance 
that  Catholics  shall  know  what  are  those  philosophical  tenets  which 
the  Church  has  condemned,  and  what  are  those  which  she  has  not  con- 
demned. We  consider  ourselves,  therefore,  to  be  doing  a  great  public 
service,  so  far  as  we  procure  a  hearing  for  any  thoughtful  Catholic  who,  while 
firmly  persuaded  of  the  Church's  infallibility  in  such  condemnations,  may 
have  an  opinion  of  his  own  as  to  what  they  precisely  are.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  DUBLIN  REVIEW. 

SIR, — Will  you  kindly  insert  in  the  next  number  of  the  DUBLIN  REVIEW 
the  following  exact  translation  of  a  letter  of  Professor  Ubaghs,  and  some 
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notes  of  my  own,  on  the  events  of  the  Louvain  controversy,  and  on  the 
question  of  the  condemnation  of  ontologism.  The  former  is  an  important 
addition  to  the  documents  published  in  your  January  number  ;  the  latter 
will,  I  hope,  contribute  in  some  degree  to  place  some  important  points  in  a 
truer  light. 


I. — LETTER  OF   M.  UBAGHS   TO  HIS   EMINENCE  THE   CARDINAL 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  MALINES. 

I  proceed  before  everything  else  to  confirm  by  writing  the  declaration 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  make  to  you  by  word  of  mouth,  of  my  entire  and 
absolute  submission  to  the  decrees  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Index 
in  1843  and  1844,  and  to  that  of  their  Eminences  the  Cardinals  of  the  Index 
and  of  the  Holy  Office  united,  September  21st,  1864,  with  a  formal  promise 
to  conform  myself  exactly  to  the  three  decrees. 

In  the  next  place,  without  desiring  to  limit  or  weaken  in  any  way  this 
complete  submission,  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Eminence  the  ex- 
planations which  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to  present  in  order  to  justify  my 
good  faith,  and  to  show  that  if,  for  twenty  years,  I  have  not  fulfilled  the 
decrees  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Index,  it  has  not  been  through 
want  of  respect  and  submission  to  the  judgments  of  the  Roman  Congrega- 
tions, but  solely  because,  up  to  the  moment  when  the  decree  of  September 
21st,  1864,  was  made  known  to  me,  I  most  sincerely  believed  that  I  had  con- 
formed to  them. 

I  declare  first  of  all,  and  in  precise  terms,  that  on  that  point  I  have  been 
deceived  :  the  two  Congregations  united  having  decided  that  I  had  not  con- 
formed, there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  about  it ;  accordingly,  there  is  none 
in  my  own  thoughts,  or  in  my  interior  conviction.  My  explanations,  then, 
have  for  their  sole  object  to  show  that  during  twenty  years  I  have  been  in 
an  error  absolutely  involuntary,  and  that  I  have  never  experienced  the  least 
hesitation  in  my  sentiments  of  respectful  and  entire  submission  to  the  com- 
mands, the  counsels,  and  the  wishes  of  the  Holy  See — a  submission  which 
I  consider  the  first  duty  of  every  Catholic. 

That  you  may  be  able  to  judge  as  to  my  good  faith,  your  Eminence  will 
permit  me  to  recall  certain  facts,  and  to  cite  certain  documents. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1843,  my  friend  Count  Van  der  Vrecken, 
who  during  the  summer  had  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  informed  me  in  private 
conversation  that  my  works  had  been  accused  before  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Index.  Fearing  that  my  principles  might  have  been  unfaithfully 
set  forth,  I  took  steps  to  secure  the  heads  of  the  accusation  being  communi- 
cated to  me,  that  I  might  thus  be  enabled  to  furnish  explanations.  Two 
months  later  I  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  his  Eminence  Cardinal 
Lambruschini,  through  the  medium  of  his  Excellency  the  Apostolic  Nuncio 
and  your  Most  Reverend  Eminence,  the  five  propositions  contained  in  the 
decree  of  June  23,  1843. 

The  document  communicated  did  not  include  the  words  :  "  Observationes 
S.  Indicis  Congregationis,  diei  23  Junii,  1843.  Rev.  D.  Ubaghs  in  sua 
Theodicea,  et  interdum  etiam  in  Logica,  subsequentes  propositiones  docet, 
quas  S.  Congregatio  Indici  prseposita  emendandas  esse  judicat."  Neither 
did  it  contain  the  following  words  :  "  Hse  sunt  prrecipuoe  sententise  qua;  in 
pnedicto  libro  corrigenda?  videntur.  Monet  igitur  S.  Congregatio  Rev.  Auc- 
torem,  ut  nova  aliqua  editione  librum  suum  emendandum  curet,  atque 
interim  in  scholasticis  suis  lectionibus  ab  iis  sententiis  docendis  velit."  The 
document  forwarded  to  me  merely  says  :  "  Docet  auctor  in  Theodicea  et 
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interdum  etiam  in  Logica  seqq.  propositiones,"  and  gives  the  five  propo- 
sitions. 

On  receiving  this  communication,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  furnish  ex- 
planations and  elucidations  on  the  subject  of  these  five  propositions.  I 
believed  that  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Index,  having  regard  to  my 
position  of  professor  in  the  Catholic  University  of  Louvain,  had  deigned 
to  apply  to  me  section  10  of  the  Constitution  of  Benedict  XIV. 
Sollicita  ac  provida,  and  had  resolved  not  to  pass  a  definitive  judgment 
before  having  heard  me.  In  this  conviction  I  hastened  to  draw  up 
an  explanatory  and  justificatory  memoir,  which  your  Eminence  kindly  con- 
sented to  forward  to  Koine.  Such  a  memoir,  in  the  face  of  a  judgment 
which  I  should  have  considered  definitive,  would  have  been  on  my  part  a 
want  of  respect.  It  was  not  thus  that  the  Sacred  Congregation  viewed 
it.  It  condescended  to  accept  my  explanations  favourably,  as  witness  a 
letter  of  Monseigneur  Pecci,  Apostolic  Nuncio  at  Brussels.  This  letter 
accompanied  the  communication  of  the  decree  of  1844,  and  was  transmitted 
to  me  by  your  Eminence.  The  tenor  of  it  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Brussels,  Apostolic  Nunciature,  No.  227. 

"  MOST  REVEREND  EMINENCE, — I  have  received  from  Rome  the  answer 
which  was  expected  with  impatience  in  regard  to  the  works  of  Professor 
Ubaghs.  Although  the  explanations  which  he  had  sent  have  been  highly 
appreciated,  nevertheless  it  has  been  thought  that  it  would  be  prudent  and 
necessary  to  introduce  in  the  new  impression  the  corrections  indicated  in 
the  sheet  which  has  been  sent  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  remit  herewith  to  your  Most  Reverend  Eminence,  in  order 
that  it  may  deign  to  have  it  forwarded  to  the  above-mentioned  professor, 
with  an  injunction  to  consent  in  his  new  publication  to  conform  himself  to 
the  wishes  that  have  been  made  known  by  the  Sacred  Congregation,  in  such 
manner  as  his  principles  of  religion  and  probity  shall  determine  ;  above  all, 
when  he  has  to  speak  of  that  most  essential  point,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
existence  of  God. 

"In  bringing  under  the  knowledge  of  your  Most  Reverend  Eminence 
the  issue  of  this  affair,  I  have  been  charged  by  his  Eminence  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  declare  that  it  has  been  precisely  in  consideration  of  the  earnest- 
ness and  the  most  honourable  recommendations  of  your  Eminence,  that 
efforts  have  been  made  to  have  the  expected  judgment  pronounced  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  order,  in  the  next  place,  to  make  the  necessary  communication  of 
it  without  delay. 

"  In  thus  discharging  the  orders  which  have  been  given  me,  I  have  the 
honour,  &c. 

"  (Signed)         »J<  J.  Archbishop  of  Damietta,  Apostolic  Nuncio. 
"  Brussels,  23rd  September,  1844." 

As  soon  as  I  had  received  the  decree  of  1844,  which  this  letter  was  sent 
with,  I  hastened  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  the  Logic  and  the  Theodicea, 
introducing  into  it  the  corrections  which  I  considered  necessary  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Index. 

These  corrections  were  not  all  that  was  required.  This  point  has  now 
been  definitively  decided.  But  up  to  the  moment  when  I  became  aware  of 
the  decree  of  September  21,  1864,  I  most  sincerely  believed  that  they  were. 
I  beg  your  Eminence  to  permit  me  to  enter  here  into  some  details. 

The  facts  which  I  have  recalled  show  how  I  was  led  to  consider  the  decree 
of  1844  as  the  only  definitive  decree  issued  in  my  regard.  As  to  this  decree, 
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it  includes  the  following  expressions,  among  others  : — "  Pauca  qusedam  loca 
in  opere  quod  a  Cl.  viro  G.  C.  Ubaghs  anno  1844  Lovanii  editum  est,  et 
inscribitur  Theodicese  seu  Theologian  naturalis  elementa,  adnotanda  esse 
videntur,  ut  doctissinius  auctor,  additis  quibusdam  illustrationibus,  obortas 

circa  ejusdem  operis  intelligentiam  difficultates  e  medio  tollere  possit 

In  his  omnibus  inens  doctissimi  auctoris  paulo  clarius  explicanda  videtur, 
ne  quis  inde  occasionem  surnat  vim  elevandi  argumentorum  quse  Dei  exis- 

tentiam  demonstrant Plura  alia  ejusdem  generis  ibi  obvia  sunt,  quse 

contra  mentem  auctoris  forte  in  alienos  sensus  torqueri  possent."  These  terms 
led  me  to  suppose  that  the  Sacred  Congregation  had  not  intended  to  point 
out  to  me  errors  of  doctrine  to  be  corrected,  or  false  principles  to  be  relin- 
quished, but  that  it  only  demanded  elucidations  and  explanations  suited  to 
cause  my  ideas  to  be  better  understood.  This  accouuts  for  the  language 
which  I  used  in  the  preface  of  my  Logic,  in  1844,  and  in  a  recent  letter 
to  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Altieri,  Prefect  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
the  Index. 

In  1845  I  sent  to  Monseigneur  Pecci,  the  Apostolic  Nuncio,  two  copies  of 
the  new  edition  of  the  Logic  and  Theodicea,  praying  his  Excellency  to  have 
them  forwarded  to  Rome,  in  order  that  the  Sacred  Congregation  might  be  able 
to  judge  whether  the  additions  and  changes  introduced  fully  corresponded 
with  the  wishes  which  it  had  expressed.  At  different  times  I  received 
assurances  which  convinced  me  that  I  had  done  all  that  had  been  demanded 
of  me.  The  documents  to  which  I  allude  not  having  been  approved  by  the 
Sacred  Congregation,  and,  above  all,  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  have  no  value 
except  to  justify  my  good  faith,  and  it  is  with  this  view  only  that  I  refer  to 
them.  Among  these  documents,  allow  me  to  transcribe  here  the  letter  which 
the  Very  Eev.  P.  Degola,  Secretary  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index, 
addressed  to  me  in  1846.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

"REVERENDE  DOMINE, 

"  Quanquam  scio  id  tibi  ab  aliis  jam  nuntiatum,  quod  ego  his  litteris 
dicturus  sum,  attamen  ut  postulationi  tuae,  necnon  Emi.  Card,  praefecti 
mandate  niorem  geram,  libenter  significo,  declarationes  illas  atque  varietates, 
quas  monente  S.  Congregatione  in  novissima  tuorum  operum  Logiccc  ac 
Theodicece  editione  fideliter  abundanterque  eft'ecisti,  voto  ac  sentential  ejusdem 
S.  Congregations  prorsus  respondisse.  Quam  ob  rein  docilitati  tuse,  prout 
par  est,  gratulor,  et  ut  de  sacris  humanisque  doctrinis,  pro  tuo  excellent! 
ingenio  et  religione,  bene  mereri  pergas,  plurimum  opto.  Vale. 

"Romee  Kal.  Septernbris,  1846. 

"  Humill.  devotis.  servus 

"  FR.  TH.  ANTONINUS  DEGOLA,  0.  P. 

"  S.  C.  I.  Secret." 

Finally,  I  declare  again,  I  shall  take  the  greatest  care  to  conform  scru- 
pulously to  the  decrees  that  have  emanated  from  the  Holy  See,  and  I  shall 
exert  myself  to  correct  my  works  as  soon  as  possible  according  to  the  pre- 
scriptions of  those  decrees. 

I  trust,  Most  Reverend  Eminence,  that  the  explanations  which  I  have 
now  made  will  suffice  to  show  that  I  have  never  varied  in  my  sentiments 
of  absolute  submission  to  the  decrees  of  the  Apostolic  See,  the  oracle  of 
truth. 

As  your  Eminence  has  been  charged  to  communicate  to  me  the  decrees 
mentioned  above,  I  shall  be  happy  if  you  would  deign  also  to  act  as  a  means 
for  bringing  to  the  feet  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  the  expression  of  my 
most  respectful  and  most  complete  submission. 
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Be  pleased  to  accept,  Monseigneur,  the  homage  of  the  sentiments  of 
profound  respect  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be 

fYour  Eminence's 
Most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)    G.  C.  UBAQHS. 
Louvain,  November  14,  1864. 
II.  I  will  make  no  comments  on  the  above  letter,  but  only  add  a  sentence 
from  the  decree  of  1864,  which  confirms  its  purport.     "  We  must  indeed 
confess,"  writes  Cardinal  Patrizi,  "  that  after  the  year  1844  some  acts  inter- 
vened in  which  praise  was  bestowed  on  the  aforesaid  Doctor  of  Louvain, 
precisely  as  if,  in  the  later  editions  of  his  work,  he  had  obeyed  the  desire  and 
judgment  of  the  Sacred  Congregation,"  &c.  (See  DUBLIN  KEVIEW,  Jan.  1868, 
p.  283.)     This,  as  well  as  the  letter,  shows  that  Professor  Ubaghs  had  been 
misled,  and  clears  him  of  the  charge  of  being  "  incorrigible,"  &c. 

After  the  events  of  1843-6,  recorded  above,  many  years  passed  with 
nothing  more  than  perhaps  an  unusual  amount  of  contention  between  the 
rival  schools  of  philosophy.  But  in  1859,  the  publication  of  the  work  of 
Canon  Lupus,  of  Liege,  entitled,  "  Traditionalism  and  Rationalism  exa- 
mined," &c.,  and  the  declaration  of  an  eminent  Roman  theologian  that  no 
sincere  Catholic  could  hold  the  opinions  of  the  Louvain  professors,  and  other 
proceedings,  drove  four  of  them,  viz.  MM.  Beelen,  Lefebve,  Ubaghs,  and 
Laforet,  "  to  submit  the  doctrine  taught  in  their  writings  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Index."  Accordingly  they  drew  up  an  exposi- 
tion of  their  teaching  on  the  point  in  dispute,  which  Avas  the  necessity  of 
social  instruction  to  enable  man  to  attain  to  the  first  practical  knowledge  of 
the  metaphysical  and  moral  truths,  or  to  the  use  of  reason,  and  addressed  it 
to  the  Sacred  Congregation  through  the  Card.  Prefect  de  Andrea,  Feb.  1,  I860. 
Unfortunately  Card.  Andrea  did  not,  at  first,  bring  the  matter  formally 
before  the  whole  Congregation,  but  instead  only  referred  it  to  several  Con- 
suitors,  and  then  replied,  March  2,  that  there  was  nothing  to  prohibit  the 
professors  from  continuing  to  hold  their  doctrine.  The  consequence  was 
that  his  letter  was  denied  by  the  opponents  of  the  professors  to  have  any 
authority,  and  served  only  to  embitter  the  dispute. 

In  the  following  year,  July  31,  the  Belgian  bishops  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Eector  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  with  a  view  to  restore  peace,  and  the 
professors]engaged  to  adhere  to  all  the  counsels  and  rules  laid  down  for  them, 
without  exception.  We  are  also  told  that  certain  of  the  Belgian  bishops 
now  "  besought  the  Holy  See  to  pronounce  on  the  question."  The  Apostolical 
Letter  of  Dec.  19,  1861,  makes  no  allusion  to  such  a  request,  but  refers  to 
instructions  of  the  Holy  See,  in  obedience  to  which  the  bishops  had  assembled 
in  July,  and  sent  the  letter  before  mentioned.  Whatever  the  truth  may  be, 
Pius  IX.  made  no  pronouncement,  but,  reserving  the  final  decision,  forbade 
all  parties  to  qualify  their  own  doctrine  as  alone  true,  &c. 

Meanwhile  other  events  of  importance  had  taken  place.  The  duty  of 
examining  the  doctrine  of  the  Louvain  professors  had  been  assigned  to  the 
Congregations  of  the  Holy  Office  and  the  Index  united  ;  Card,  de  Andrea  had 
resigned  his  post  of  Prefect  of  the  latter  Congregation  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
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famous  seven  propositions  had  been  declared  by  the  Holy  Office  to  be  "  un- 
safe teaching."  (See  Annales  de  Phil.  Chrtt,  March,  1862.) 

The  Louvain  professors  rejoiced  at  the  Apostolic  Letter  of  Dec.  19,  and 
also  publicly  expressed  their  regret  at  having  contributed  to  sadden  the 
Holy  Father's  heart  by  being  parties  to  a  controversy  which  had  caused  him 
pain.  Had  they  foreseen  this  result,  they  said,  they  would  have  borne  the 
accusations  alleged  against  them  in  silence.  (Rev.  Cath.  de  Louvain,  1862, 
p.  66.)  The  Card.  Archbishop  of  Malines  also,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  dated 
June  12,  1862,  spoke  of  the  professors  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  and  in 
their  name  renewed  the  profession  of  obedience  which  they  had  made  to  the 
Belgian  bishops.  (See  ibid.,  pp.  417-427.) 

The  next  event  of  any  consequence  is  the  letter  of  Card.  Patrizi,  of  Oct. 
llth,  1864,  which  was  followed  by  the  letter,  given  above,  of  Professor 
Ubaghs.  In  obedience  to  that  act  the  latter  proceeded  straightway  to  correct 
his  works,  and  in  1865  was  able  to  place  copies  of  his  Logic  and  Theodicea 
in  the  hands  of  the  Belgian  bishops  and  of  the  Roman  authorities,  there  to 
undergo  a  fresh  examination  and  judgment,  meaning  to  publish  them  "  as 
soon  as "  he  "  should  have  obtained  from  Rome  the  assurance  that "  his 
''  corrections  were  sufficient."  It  has  been  asserted  indeed  that  "  the  Pro- 
fessor seemed  incorrigible,  and  brought  out  another  edition  of  this  unhappy 
Theodicea  in  1865,"  without  having  first  submitted  it  for  judgment :  but  I 
think  this  most  serious  accusation  is  now  disposed  of.  No  evidence  what- 
ever can  be  brought  to  support  it. 

To  continue  the  history :  the  new  edition  of  Professor  Ubaghs'  works 
failed  to  obtain  the  desired  approval,  and  on  March  2nd,  1866,  there  was 
issued  another  decree,  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  1864,  inasmuch  as  it 
referred  to  all  his  philosophical  works,  and  to  other  points  in  them,  besides 
those  previously  adverted  to.  This  decree  declares  that  in  the  works  in  ques- 
tion are  taught  doctrines  very  similar  (plane  similes)  to  some  of  the  seven  pro- 
positions pronounced  unsafe  in  1861.  Which  doctrines  these  are,  and  how 
many,  or  which  of  the  obnoxious  propositions  they  resemble,  the  decree  does 
not  state  ;  neither  does  it  make  any  mention  of  ontologism.  It  further 
declares  that  "  there  is  no  doubt  that  Professor  Ubaghs,  considering  his  great 
virtue,  and  the  other  professors  of  Louvain,  who  adhere  to  the  same  opinions, 
will  obey  this  decision."  This  sentence  comes  from  the  highest  authority, 
and  makes  it  manifest  that  the  persons  named  had  not  hitherto  done  or  said 
anything  inconsistent  with  the  most  perfect  submission  to  the  Holy  See.  So 
far,  then,  the  charge  of  being  "  incorrigible,  tortuous,  intellectually  immov- 
able," &c.  &c.,  has  no  foundation. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  last  decree,  the  Belgian  bishops  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Rector  and  Professors  of  Louvain,  March  21st,  to  which  they  all  replied,  and 
gladly  gave  a  declaration  u  of  filial  obedience  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  His 
Holiness."  Moreover,  Professor  Ubaghs,  at  the  desire  of  the  bishops,  re- 
signed his  chair,  and  began  "  to  devote  his  leisure  to  the  correction  of  his 
works,"  and  his  name  is  no  more  mentioned  in  connection  with  these  trans- 
actions. 

But  still  some  difficulty  arose  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  late 
decree.  It  was  said  that  the  decree  was  disciplinary,  not  doctrinal,  and 
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there  were  persons  who  thought  that  they  might  still  privately  hold  the 
doctrines  which  had  been  disapproved  of ;  while  others  considered  that  the 
exposition  of  doctrine  submitted  by  the  four  professors  in  1860  was  not 
touched  by  the  decision.  M.  Laforet  deemed  this  last  opinion  probable  and 
lawful,  as  also  Professor  Beelen  ;  and  Professor  Lefebve  wrote  to  the  same 
effect  to  the  Bishop  of  Namur,  who,  in  conjunction  with  two  other  bishops, 
sent  the  letter  to  the  Holy  See.  The  Cardinal  of  Malines  also  communicated 
to  Card.  Patrizi  the  knowledge  of  the  doubts  about  the  force  of  the  decree, 
and  the  latter  replied  by  a  command  to  the  bishops  to  meet  and  take 
measures  to  secure  a  full,  perfect,  and  absolute  submission  of  those  pro- 
fessors who  adhered  to  the  opinions  censured,  to  the  decision  of  the  Holy  See. 
Pursuant  to  these  directions,  the  bishops  assembled  at  the  end  of  July,  and 
cited  MM.  Beelen  and  Lefebve  to  state  their  sentiments.  They  did  so  at 
length,  affirming  explicitly  that  they  embraced  all  the  decisions  of  the  Holy 
See  with  their  whole  hearts,  but  that  it  was  not  manifest  to  them,  from  the 
letters  of  March  2nd  and  June  3rd,  that  the  exposition  of  1860  was  included 
in  the  decision.  Some  of  the  bishops  expressed  a  contrary  belief,  for  they 
thought  that  the  letter  of  Card.  Patrizi,  of  June  3rd,  made  it  certain  that 
the  doctrine  concerning  the  development  of  human  reason  was  condemned. 
From  this  we  may,  I  think,  infer  that  others  of  the  bishops  (one  half  of  the 
six)  were  at  least  in  doubt  on  that  point.  But  all  the  bishops  were  agreed 
in  their  conviction  that  the  two  professors  would  submit  perfectly  "to 
every  decree  of  the  Holy  See  the  moment  it  became  known  to  them,"  and 
they  requested  the  two  professors  to  furnish  a  distinct  statement  of  their 
opinion,  to  be  submitted  for  judgment  at  Rome.  A  doctrinal  statement  on 
the  necessity  of  instruction  wras  accordingly  drawn  up,  and  a  request  made 
to  be  taught  whether  it  was  theologically  condemned,  and  to  be  utterly 
rejected  by  every  Catholic  ;  and  the  bishops  therefore  prayed  the  Holy 
See  "to  declare  whether  the  exposition  of  I860  was  really  condemned 
or  not." 

The  answer  from  Rome  bears  date  Aug.  30th,  1866,  and  made  it  evident 
that  the  exposition  of  1860  had  been  included  in  the  former  decisions,  and 
that  the  two  professors  must  acquiesce  ex  animo,  as  it  became  them.  It  was 
communicated  in  December  to  the  Rector  and  Professors  of  Louvain,  and 
they — such  of  them  as  were  concerned — subscribed  and  delivered  to  the 
bishops  a  formula  declaratory  of  their  perfect  submission. 

In  the  letter  of  Card.  Patrizi,  of  Aug.  30th,  occurs  the  sentence,  "  non  sine 
admiratione  auditum  est  hujusmodi  dubitationes  fuisse  propositas"  which 
may  be  thus  fairly  translated :  "  it  is  not  without  surprise  that  we  have 
heard  that  doubts  of  this  kind  have  been  raised,"  that  is,  by  MM.  Beelen 
and  Lefebve,  as  to  the  condemnation  of  the  exposition  of  1860.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  there  had  been  no  further  question 
after  the  decree  of  March,  1866.  Still  there  was  nothing  in  that  or  the 
previous  decree  to  prevent  such  a  doubt  as  that  of  the  two  professors  from 
arising  :  nor  yet  in  the  letter  of  June  3rd  ;  and,  as  has  been  intimated  above, 
they  seem  to  have  had  some  of  the  bishops  to  share  their  uncertainty.  At 
any  rate,  they  were  honestly  expressing  an  honest  opinion,  and  went  the 
right  way  to  have  their  doubt  cleared  up.  If  they  were  wrong,  the  worst 
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that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that  they  were  under  a  mistake.  There  is 
absolutely  no  evidence  whatever  on  which  to  base  a  more  serious  charge. 

The  above  statement  of  facts  from  the  published  documents,  and  the  acts 
of  submission  of  the  Professors  of  Louvain,  afford  a  convincing  proof  of  their 
docility  and  obedience  to  the  Holy  See,  and  a  striking  refutation  of  the 
accusations  made  against  them  on  the  faith  of  the  self-same  documents.  Let 
the  reader  compare  it  with  the  "  Little  Summary  of  the  Louvain  Ontological 
Condemnation,"  contributed  to  the  Westminster  Gazette  (Dec.  7,  1867),  and 
then  test  the  two  accounts  by  the  evidence  of  the  documents  (DUBLIN 
KEVIEW,  Jan.  1868,  pp.  279  et  seq.,  and  also  above),  and  he  will  find  that 
the  "  Little  Summary  "  sadly  disfigured  the  entire  history  ;  that  it  preserved 
throughout  a  tone  and  style  of  language  most  unsuited  to  the  subject,  and 
that  proceedings  and  conduct  of  a  nature  to  console  and  edify  have  been 
grievously  misrepresented.  But  he  will  not  find  in  those  documents  any 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  authorities  of  Louvain  were  wanting  in  perfect 
docility  of  mind  and  heart  :  and  he  will  be  astonished  and  pained  that  the 
writer  of  that  "Summary"  should,  even  after  his  mistake  was  pointed  out, 
have  continued  to  pursue  the  eminent  professors  and  the  "  celebrated 
University,"  as  Pius  IX.  styles  it,  of  Louvain,  with  unrelenting  hostility. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  I  have  avoided  entering  into  details  further 
than  was  necessary  to  defend  the  Louvain  professors  and  to  correct  misstate- 
ments.  For  additional  information  he  must  refer  to  the  documents,  which, 
now  that  they  have  been  made  public,  enable  us  to  check  hostile  or  idle 
rumours,  and  also  afford  a  light  and  guidance,  which  every  right-minded 
student  of  philosophical  questions  will  appreciate.  Still  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  decrees  of  1843-4  were  not  published  for  twenty  years,  and 
that  both  they  and  the  later  decrees  of  1864  and  1866  were  ultimately  made 
public,  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  without  the  authorization  of  the  Holy 
See,  which  had  required  that  they  should  be  kept  secret.  This  is  an  im- 
portant fact,  for  it  shows  with  what  consideration  the  Holy  See  has  treated 
M.  Ubaghs  and  his  fellow-professors,  and  also  its  intentions  in  their  regard  ; 
viz.,  that  they  should  "  correct,"  "  amend,"  "  elucidate,"  "  explain,"  loose, 
incautious,  and  equivocal  statements  of  doctrine,  which,  contrary  to  the 
intentions  of  the  authors,  "forte  in  alienos  sensus  torqueri  possent"  and 
"  absque  periculo  tradi  non  possunt ;"  but  not  to  condemn  the  Louvain 
teaching  as  simply  unsound  and  false,  or  to  inflict  a  public,  or  theological 
censure,  or  to  place  their  works  on  the  Index  of  prohibited  books.  The 
documents,  from  first  to  last,  require  this  interpretation,  and  to  any  cautious 
and  accurate  reader  offer  no  ground  for  the  rash,  exaggerated,  and  erroneous 
interpretations  forced  on  them.  Interpreted  fairly,  these  documents  are  of 
the  highest  value,  and  every  properly  disposed  Catholic  will  accept  them 
in  a  spirit  of  thankful  and  implicit  submission  to  their  guidance  ;  interpreted 
unfairly,  they  are  made  the  vehicle  for  propagating  the  dictates  of  private 
judgment  under  the  guise  of  the  Church's  supreme  decisions. 

III.  To  turn  now  to  the  question  of  the  condemnation  of  ontologism. 

In  the  DUBLIN  REVIEW  for  January  (p.  236)  you  stated  it  as  your  belief 
that  ontologism  is  condemned  by  the  Church.  Let  us,  therefore,  inquire 
what  evidence  there  is  for  this  opinion. 
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1.  In    1861    the  Holy  Office    condemned  seven  propositions,  which  you 
gave  (ibid.),  and  which  are  by  some  maintained  to  be  the  principles  of 
ontologism,  while  others,  along  with  the  ontologists  themselves,  maintain  the 
contrary. 

2.  In  1866  the  Cardinals  of  the  Holy  Office  and  the  Index  declared  that 
in  the  works  of  the  ontologist  Professor  Ubaghs  there  were  taught  doctrines 
very  like  (plane  similes}  to  some  of  the  propositions  referred  to  above,  and 
censured  as  not  to  be  safely  taught ;  that  other  opinions  also  were  set  forth 
incautiously  (minus  caute  quam  fas  esset),  and  that  therefore  they  cannot  be 
taught  without  danger. 

3.  In  1862  the  ontologist  M.  Branchereau  submitted  fifteen  propositions 
to  the  Holy  Office,  and  Cardinal  Patrizi  replied  that  they  included  some  pro- 
positions almost  the  same  as  some  of  the  propositions  reprobated  in  1861. 
It  appears  that  two  members  of  the  Roman  tribunal  were  deputed  to  ex- 
amine the  propositions,  and  that  on  their  report  the  Cardinal  Secretary  based 
the  declaration  of  his  letter,  but  that  no  official  document  was  issued.     (See 
JReponse  aux  Lettres  d'un  Sensualiste,  by  1'Abbe  Jules  Fabre,  p.  48.) 

4.  In  1866  the  Holy  See  refused  to  ratify  the  election  of  M.  Hugonin 
to  the  See  of  Bayeux  until  he  had  retracted  the  doctrine  set  forth  by  him 
on  ontologism,  "  forasmuch  as  it  especially,  whether  explicitly  or  implicitly, 
favours  the  propositions  "  decreed  in  1861  to  be  unsafe. 

These  historical  facts,  and  the  arguments  of  those  who  strive  to  establish 
the  identity  of  ontologism  with  the  seven  condemned  propositions,  are  the 
evidence  put  forward  for  the  condemnation  of  the  former  along  with  the 
latter  in  1861,  and  in  the  later  acts. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  evidence  on  the  other  side. 

1.  The  act  which  condemns  the  seven  propositions  makes  no  mention  of 
ontologism. 

2.  In  1862  the  Archbishop  of  Tours,  Monsig.  Guibert,  visited  Home,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of  Nantes,  in  whose  seminary  ontologism  was 
taught,  "  interrogated  a  great  many  prelates,  the  best  informed  and  the  most 
competent  in  these  matters,  and  particularly  those  who  were  in  the  best 
position  for  knowing  the  meaning  and  the  object  of  the  judgment  pronounced. 
All  expressed  their  conviction  that  the  intention  of  the  Pope  and  the  Sacred 
Congregation  was  not  to  interfere  with  the  opinions  taught  in  the  schools, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  ontologism."      This  he  gathered,  he  says,  "  from 
the  surest  and  best-authorized  sources."      As  to  the  doctrine  itself,  it  was 
clear  to  him  that  men  were  divided  at  Rome  as  elsewhere.     "  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,"  he  adds,  "  that  ontologism  has  ever  been  the  object  of  censure  by 
the  Holy  See."     Monsig.  Guibert  was  the  bearer  of  M.  Branchereau's  propo- 
sitions, the  qualification  of  which,  as  was  mentioned  above,  has  been  con- 
strued into  a  total  condemnation  of  ontologism. 

3.  Another  French  bishop,  Monseigneur  Doney,  wrote  in  1864  :   "  These 
propositions    have    been    called  ontologistic    either    by  their    authors   or 
by  those  who  combat  them.      Hence  somebody  has  presumed  to  conclude 
that  the  Congregation  had  condemned  all  ontologism.      The  conclusion  is 
manifestly  false  and  unjust." 

4.  Ontologism,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  has  been  explained,  defended, 
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approved,  and  published  in  Rome  since  the  act  of  1861,  no  less  than  before, 
by  Vercellone,  Rignano,  Ceni,  and  others,  and  in  the  Institutions  of  Cardinal 
Gerdil,  which  were  brought  out  in  1867.  I  will  not  enter  into  particulars 
already  given  in  the  Westminster  Gazette  (Feb.  8,  15),  but  will  instead  quote 
some  lines  from  a  pamphlet  of  Professor  Ceni,  published  in  1867  at  Rome. 
"  If  we  affirm,"  he  says,  "  that  we  see  God,  or  in  other  words,  that  we  perceive 
Him  intellectually,  we  do  so  because  we  are  forced  by  logic  and  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  Fathers  and  Doctors,  as  well  as  by  Divine  Revelation,  to  confess 
that  God  is  the  Truth.  .  .  .  The  Platonician  ontologism  was  preserved, 
corrected,  and  held  in  honour  by  the  Greek  Fathers  of  the  Christian  school 
of  Alexandria,  and  by  many  of  the  Latin  Fathers  down  to  S.  Augustine,  who 
developed  and  perfected  it.  ...  This  ontologism,  at  a  period  not  far 
from  our  own,  when  the  sensualist  theories  of  Locke  had  corrupted  all  philo- 
sophy, was  recalled  to  life  and  cultivated  with  great  ability  by  the  most 
eminent  Cardinal  Sigismond  Gerdil,  whose  name  will  ever  resound  with 
glory  no  less  in  the  Church  than  in  science  :  it  is  this  ontologism  that 
another  remarkable  Barnabite,  P.  Gaetano  Milone,  has  quite  recently  set 
forth  with  great  talent  and  complete  scientific  evidence.  .  .  .  There 
exist  especially  for  the  use  of  ecclesiastics,  many  treatises  of  philosophy,  com- 
posed by  Catholic  masters  endowed  with  very  short  speculative  vision,  in 
which,  under  the  name  of  S.  Thomas,  Catholics  are  presented  with  nothing 
better  than  the  sensualist  theories  of  Aristotle.  To'  show  that  the  sensitive 
soul  is  the  same  as  the  intellectual,  P.  Tongiorgi  has  not  hesitated  to  give  as  a 
reason  that  '  the  intellect  obtains  the  intelligible  elements  only  in  the  objects 
presented  by  the  senses.'  From  this  we  might  conclude  that  we  can  know 
nothing  but  sensible  objects,  and  that  by  means  of  an  intelligible  light  pro- 
ceeding from  them.  For  my  part,  I  believe  a  sensualist  and  a  pantheist 
would  find  this  principle  of  human  knowledge  very  much  in  harmony  with 
their  theories." 

"  I  am  astonished."  he  continues,  "  after  all  the  labours  of  the  Fathers,  to 
see  Catholic  masters,  with  the  experience  of  the  most  serious  injury  done 
to  Christian  philosophy  by  the  sensualism  of  Locke,  continue  to  work  in  the 
same  direction  with  the  intention  of  effecting  an  opposite  result.  I  am  very 
much  astonished  to  see  how  some  Catholic  professors,  who  boast  of  having 
restored  philosophy,  set  before  us  nothing  but  Aristotelianism,  when  they 
explain  the  theory  of  cognition.  The  consequence  is,  that,  with  no  advantage 
to  science,  but  to  its  great  detriment,  we  have  got  in  exchange  sensualism 
and  an  antiquated  empiricism.  If  any  one  wish  to  know  better  this  state  of 
things,  and  to  examine  it  with  his  own  eyes,  let  him  read  the  Compen- 
dium of  Sanseverino.  He  will  find  the  theory  of  Aristotle  almost  word  for 
word,  in  spite  of  the  excellent  intention  of  the  writer  to  keep  close  to  S.  Thomas. 
He  has  not  sought  out  the  principles  in  which  the  Angelic  Doctor  has  esta- 
blished the  constituents  of  knowledge,  and  he  has  not  manifested  the  scientific 
result  in  which  that  great  philosopher  clearly  shuns  the  sensualism  of  Aris- 
totle. Such  are  the  theories  offered  to  Catholic  youth.  And  we  are  astonished 
thut  hardly  anybody  values  philosophy,  and  that  our  age  is  so  prone  to  infi- 
delity !  Can  such  a  philosophy  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  sublime 
speculations  of  revealed  truth  1  Would  not  a  doubtful  ontologism  be  worth 
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than  a  psychologism  that  entails  dangers  so  serious  and  so  certain  ?  " 
— (Apud  Fabre,  Cours  ii.  pp.  555-561.) 

Can  further  evidence  be  wanted  to  establish  that  the  condemnation  of  onto- 
logism  is  not  believed  in  even  at  Borne  ?  Is  not  the  testimony  of  Monsig. 
Guibert  equal  to  official  evidence  that  no  such  condemnation  exists  ?  But 
every  point  of  evidence  that  evinces  that  ontologism  is  not  condemned,  like- 
wise proves  that  it  is  not  identical  with  the  seven  propositions.  If  "  the  best- 
informed  and  most  competent  prelates  "  in  Eome — if  "  the  surest  and  best- 
authorized  sources  "  informed  Monsig.  Guibert,  who  was  asking  for  guidance 
in  a  practical  matter  of  the  highest  moment,  that  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals  of 
the  Holy  Office  had  not  intended  to  touch  ontologism,  they  thereby  informed 
him  that  ontologism  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  seven  propositions,  which  they 
had  censured.  They  said  "  it  was  pantheism  that  they  had  in  view  and 
wished  to  strike,"  just  as  the  Bishop  of  Nantes  believed  from  the  first.  Now, 
putting  together  this  conclusive  evidence  and  F.  Kleutgen's  assertion,  that  the 
first,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  the  seven  condemned  propositions  are  "  purely  onto- 
logistic,  and  in  themselves  foreign  to  pantheism,"  we  shall  obtain  this  curious 
result,  that  those  three  condemned  propositions  are  not  condemned  !  This 
result  F.  Kleutgen  and  those  who  with  him  contend  for  the  condemnation  of 
ontologism  cannot  escape,  except  by  either  rejecting  the  evidence  obtained  at 
Home,  or  by  abandoning  their  own  position.  Which  horn  of  the  dilemma 
they  will  choose  it  is  for  them  to  determine.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one 
will  plead  that  ontologism  and  the  three  propositions  just  now  specified  were 
condemned  unintentionally.  That  would  not  be  respectful  to  the  Koman 
authorities,  and  would  be  somewhat  absurd. 

Neither  would  it  be  approved  by  Eoman  and  other  ontologists,  nor  yet 
by  many  philosophers  and  critics,  who  do  not  trouble  themselves  about 
outologism.  The  former  prove  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  existence  as 
the  condemnation  of  ontologism,  by  the  fact  of  continuing  to  propagate  it 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Pope,  and  treating  the  doctrine  opposed  to  it  with 
no  more  respect  than  I  have  done.  We  have  seen  Professor  Ceni's  estimate 
of  psychologism.  It  is  the  same  as  my  own. 

But  what  I  have  said  provides  the  clue  to  the  disapprobation  of  MM. 
Branchereau,  'Ubaghs,  and  Hugonin.  It  shows  that  it  was  not  ontologism 
per  se  that  was  objected  to  in  their  works  ;  in  other  words,  that  it  was  the 
opinions  of  individual  ontologists,  not  ontologism,  that  fell  under  censure. 
The  argument  founded  on  their  fate  to  prove  ontologism  condemned  is  a 
fallacy  ab  accidente. 

But  I  do  not  intend  to  leave  the  question  of  the  condemnation  of  ontolo- 
gism here,  but  rather  to  demonstrate  that  a  comparison  of  the  seven  propo- 
sitions with  the  principles  of  ontologism  is  no  less  decisive  against  our  adver- 
saries than  is  the  testimony  of  witnesses  and  facts.  To  this  end  I  will  con- 
trast the  first  of  those  propositions  with  the  tenets  of  ontologists.  That  pro- 
position by  its  terms  permits  and  requires  the  following  interpretation  : — An' 
immediate  (i.  e.  facie  ad  faciem,  and  unconditional,  actual)  knowledge  of 
God,  at  least  habitual,  or,  God's  immmediate  knowledge  (of  Himself  and  of 
all  things  in  Himself,  inasmuch  as  their  being  and  substance  are  His  being 
and  substance)  is  of  the  essence  of  the  human  intellect ;  so  that,  except  by 
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it,  it  can  know  nothing  ;  since  this  knowledge  is  the  light  of  the  intellect  (and 
with  it  the  intellect  possesses  all  possible  knowledge). 

Such  is  the  extravagant  significance  of  this  equivocal  and  treacherous  pro- 
position, whether  it  is  considered  by  itself  or  with  its  fellows .  Ontologism, 
on  the  contrary,  contradicts  each  and  every  statement  of  this  strange  thesis, 
and  teaches  that  we  do  not  perceive  the  intrinsic  essence  of  God  ;  that  our 
perception  of  Him  is  not  facie  ad  faciem  ;  that  it  is  conditional  or  mediate, 
though  not  through  intermediate  or  vicarious  ideas,  which  are  neither  the 
absolute  truths  themselves  nor  subjective  forms  of  the  soul,  but  certain 
intermediate  created  entities,  which  represent  the  absolute  intelligible  truths 
to  the  soul.  It  teaches  that  our  perception  of  the  primary  principles,  meta- 
physical and  moral,  and  of  the  eternal  archetypal  reasons  of  created  things, 
though  intuitive,  is  not  innate  but  acquired,  and  depends  on  sensitive 
experience  of  things  whose  being  and  substance  are  finite  and  essentially 
distinct  from  the  being  of  God,  as  on  its  previous  exciting  cause,  or  rather 
condition  ;  that  those  principles  and  ideas  or  reasons  are  not  abstracted  or 
inferred,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  terms,  from  the  objects  of  sensation,  but  are 
latent  in  the  mind,  awaiting  its  apprehension  and  recognition,  from  its  origin. 
It  teaches  that  this  perception  is  not  essential  to  man's  intellect,  but  that  it  is 
the  use  of  intellect,  or  reason,  which  can  be  accounted  for  scientifically  in  no 
other  way.  It  teaches  that  man  has  not  God's  immediate  knowledge  of  Him- 
self, and  of  all  other  things  in  Himself,  but  that  he  knows  God  directly 
in  the  intelligible  ideas  of  His  being  and  attributes,  which  reside  in  His 
essence  and  manifest  Him  ad  extra  to  the  mind,  which  thus,  as  S.  Thomas 
says,  participates  in  the  divine  light ;  and  that  he  knows  creatures  experi- 
mentally by  direct  sensitive  perception  of  them  severally  according  to  their 
distinct  kinds,  and  intellectually,  by  the  union  with  this  sensitive  knowledge 
of  the  knowledge  of  their  eternal  archetypes,  which  are  seen  in  God,  and 
according  to  which  we  judge  of  all  things,  "  in  quantum  per  participationem 
sui  luminis  omnia  cognoscimus  et  dijudicamus.  Nam  et  ipsum  lumen 
naturale  rationis  participatio  qucedam  est  divini  luminis"  (S.  Thorn,  p.  ] , 
q.  12,  art.  11,  ad  3m.)  Ontologism  further  teaches  that  we  can  have  an  ex- 
perimental knowledge  of  creatures  without  knowing  them  intellectually  ;  that 
the  intuitive  perception  of  absolute  intelligible  ideas  does  not  involve  all 
knowledge  either  of  God  or  of  creatures  ;  that  we  can  attain  to  some  of 
those' ideas  without  thereby  knowing  them  all,  and  also  without  explicitly 
recognizing  them  as  existing  in  God,  or  involving  the  existence  of  God,  the 
only  absolute,  infinite,  uncreated,  and  eternal  Being. 

Can  this  teaching,  which  explicitly,  I  repeat,  contradicts  the  first,  nay, 
all  those  seven  condemned  propositions,  and  imposes  so  many  qualifications 
and  restrictions,  where  they  have  nothing  of  the  kind,  be  identified  with,  or 
proved  to  contain  those  propositions  by  any  process  of  sound  reasoning  ?  In 
other  words,  can  we,  with  a  German  philosopher,  establish  the  equality  of 
something  and  nothing,  or,  with  F.  Kleutgen,  that  of  the  part  and  the  whole  ? 
Reason  says  not,  and  thus  summarily  disposes  of  the  latter's  laborious  efforts. 
But  some  one  may  conceive  that  the  "  Ontologisme  juge  par  la  Sainte-Siege" 
should  not  be  dealt  with  so  briefly.  Is  it,  then,  essential  to  follow  the  argu- 
ments of  a  writer  in  detail,  and  refute  them  singly,  when  we  can  show  before- 
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hand,  by  one  simple  process,  that  his  reasoning  must  be  fallacious  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  ?  I  have  indeed  elsewhere  (Westminster  Gazette, 
Feb.  29)  examined  some  of  F.  Kleutgen's  proofs,  and  will  gladly  continue 
the  task  should  it  appear  necessary  or  desirable  to  do  so  ;  but  the  limits 
of  a  single  letter  like  the  present  forbid  any  such  undertaking.  The  one 
single  argument,  then,  that  I  have  given,  must  suffice  for  the  refutation  of 
the  work  named. 

The  doctrine  of  ontologism  is,  then,  very  different  from  that  of  the  seven 
propositions,  and  is  not  involved  in  their  condemnation.  Neither  is  it  at 
variance  with  the  teaching  of  S.  Thomas.  According  to  him,  the  divine  light 
is  the  light  by  which,  "  in  hac  vita"  we  know  and  judge  of  all  things,  and  in 
virtue  of  which  "  omnia  dicimur  in  Deo  videre  et  secundum  ipsum  de  omnibus 
judicare.1"  Those  who  aim  at  overthrowing  ontologism  must  not  invoke  the 
aid  of  S.  Thomas  any  more  than  of  S.  Augustine,  S.  Anselm,  S.  Bona- 
venture,  and  the  other  great  lights  of  Christian  philosophy  ;  a  truth  in 
which  you  are  agreed,  Mr.  Editor,  as  your  January  number  (p.  237)  shows. 
I  cannot,  however,  allow  your  statement  that  the  third  tenet  quoted  from 
Herr  Schiitz  "  would  be  accounted  by  ordinary  ontologists  as  their  funda- 
mental tenet."  My  reason  appears  above.  Further,  Herr  Schiitz,  by  main- 
taining "  the  existence  of  a  faculty  of  intuition  "  of  absolute  ideas  is  himself 
an  ontologist,  and  will  not  refute  "the  claim  of  the  ontologist  school  to 
represent  S.  Augustine."  Had  he  and  others  taken  proper  pains  to  under- 
stand ontologism,  they  would  not  have  failed  to  accept  it,  or  to  recognize  it 
as  their  own  doctrine  ;  at  any  rate,  they  could  not  have  deemed  it  involved 
in  the  condemnation  of  the  seven  pantheistic  propositions  censured  in  1861, 
or  in  the  condemnation  of  particular  authors  for  doctrines  like  to  those 
propositions.  What,  then,  is  the  state  of  the  case  1  For  the  condemnation 
of  ontologism  we  have  nothing  but  gratuitous  assertions,  and  arguments, 
which  we  know,  from  the  nature  of  the  question,  must  be  fallacious  :  against 
it,  the  decisive  evidence  of  witnesses  and  facts,  and  the  manifest  difference 
between  ontologism  and  the  doctrine  which  is  condemned.  Contradictions 
cannot  be  involved  in  one  common  condemnation. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

VINDEX. 

POSTSCRIPT. — Allow  me  to  add  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  third  con- 
demned proposition,  as,  in  what  I  have  before  said,  it  is  not  specially  pro- 
vided for.  That  proposition  is  as  follows : — "  Universals  considered 
objectively  (a  parte  rei)  are  not  distinguished  really  from  God."  There  is 
here  a  manifest  ambiguity  ;  for  universals  considered  objectively  mean  either 
created  universals,  i.e.  finite  genera  and  species,  or  the  uncreated  reasons, 
exemplars,  ideas,  or  types  of  creatures,  which  exist  in  the  Divine  Mind.  If, 
then,  we  assert  simply  and  universally  that  objective  universals  are  not  really 
distinct  from  God,  we  confound  the  being  of  God  and  of  creatures,  and  teach 
pantheism.  And  this  it  is  that  the  second  and  third  condemned  propositions 
do,  although  the  one  affirms  it  in  the  one  form,  the  other  in  the  other. 
Hence  those  propositions  were  declared  unsafe,  owing,  I  should  suppose,  to 
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their  ambiguity,  which  permits  the  pantheistic  interpretation,  and  nothing 
more  than  unsafe,  because,  with  the  proper  distinctions,  they  are  sound. 

Now  ontologists  make  the  required  distinctions.  They  teach  that  uni- 
versals  considered  in  God  (a  parte  Dei)  are  not  really,  but  only  virtually, 
distinct  from  Him  ;  but  that  universals  considered  in  creatures  (a  parte 
creaturarum)  are  really  distinct  from  God. 

To  prove  that  universals  are  known  in  the  former  sense  no  less  than  in 
the  latter,  besides  advancing  other  reasons,  they  adduce  S.  Thomas,  who 
teaches  that  "  we  are  said  to  see  all  things  in  God,  and  to  judge  of  all  things 

according  to  Him by  participation  in  His  light,"  yet  without  seeing 

the  essence  of  God  (1,  q.  12,  a.  11,  3),  and  that  "  the  intellective  soul  knows 
all  truths  in  the  eternal  reasons  ;  that  in  the  Divine  Mind  exist  the  reasons 
of  all  creatures,  according  to  which  all  things  are  formed,  and  according  to 
which  also  the  saul  of  man  knows  all  things,"  &c.  (1,  q.  84,  a.  5.)  In  the 
latter  place,  as  in  the  former,  the  Angelic  Doctor  is  speaking  of  man  "  in  statu 
prcesentis  vitce."  He  further  writes,  with  S.  Augustine,  "  ratio  superior  est 
qua  intendit  ceternis  conspiciendis,  aut  consulendis ;  conspiciendis  quidem 
quod  ea  in  seipsis  speculatur.  ....  Ratio  verb  inferior  intendit  tempora- 
libus  rebus.  Hcec  autem  duo,  scilicet  temporalia  et  aterna,  comparantur  ad 
cognitionem  nostram  hoc  modo  quod  unum  eoruin  est  medium  ad  cogno- 
scendum  alterum"  &c.  (1,  q.  79,  a.  9.)  If  I  had  space,  I  would  continue  the 
quotation,  and  also  adduce  q.  79,  a.  12,  to  prove  that  the  intellect  appre- 
hends the  eternal  reasons  of  things,  and  principles  speculative  and  practical, 
intuitively  or  in  seipsis,  and  does  not  come  at  them  by  reasoning  or  abstrac- 
tions properly  so  called,  but  that  previous  sensation  is  necessary  as  a  means 
or  condition  for  such  intuition.  Of  course  S.  Thomas  does  not  regard  the 
eternal  reasons  and  principles  as  pure  mental  forms,  or  as  really  distinct 
from  God.  He  therefore  asserts  for  the  intellect,  as  ontologists  do,  an  in- 
tuitive, but  not  immediate  or  unconditional,  knowledge  of  eternal  intelligible 
ideas,  or  universals,  which  exist  in  the  essence  of  God,  and  are  virtually,  not 
really,  distinct  from  it. 
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PREFACE. 


A  KEPLY  on  my  part  to  P.  Ryder's  last  pamphlet, 
-£^-  if  it  were  to  be  complete,  must  include  two 
totally  different  undertakings  ;  viz.,  an  argumentative 
criticism  of  Ms  position,  and  an  argumentative 
defence  of  my  own.  My  present  letter,  excepting  only 
the  first  section,  is  occupied  entirely  with  the  latter 
of  these  tasks,  which  may  at  all  events  be  far  more 
imperatively  claimed  at  my  hands  than  the  former. 
To  have  included  both  in  one  pamphlet,  would  have 
been  destructive  to  all  unity  of  plan,  and  would  have 
obliged  me  also  to  write  at  much  greater  length  than 
I  wished.  It  would  have  occupied  indeed  very  con- 
siderable space  to  exhibit  the  inconsistencies  and  the 
various  evil  tendencies  of  a  theory,  which  I  believe 
to  be  absolutely  novel  and  unheard  of. 

But  I  think  that  an  exposition  of  that  theory — 
as  distinct  from  its  criticism — will  in  various  ways 
illustrate  the  argument  of  my  letter;  and  this  will  be 
the  best  place  for  inserting  such  an  exposition.  I 
have  taken  every  pains  in  my  power  to  understand 
P.  Ryder  accurately,  and  I  really  believe  that  he  will 
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himself  accept  the  following  sketch  as  substantially 
correct : — 

In  order  rightly  to  apprehend  his  view,  a  dis- 
tinction must  he  carefully  drawn,  between  that 
doctrine  on  the  extent  of  infallibility  which  he 
accounts  as  of  universal  obligation,  and  that  further 
doctrine  on  the  matter  which  he  himself  embraces. 

1.  He  considers  then  that  Catholics,  as  such,  lie 
under    no    obligation    of    accounting    the    Church 
infallible  on  dogmatical  facts ;  nor  in  such  censures 
as  "  erroneous,"  "  blasphemous,"  "  impious,"  or  any 
other    except    precisely    "  heretical ;"   nor    in    the 
canonization  of  saints ;  nor  even  on  "  the   Popedom 
of  the  reigning  Pontiff,"  though  his  recognition  be 
absolutely  universal  (pp.  8 — 10).     "  I  do  not  see," 
he  says  (p.  10),  "  how  we  are  to  establish  a  universal 
obligation  in  regard  to  these  pronouncements,  unless 
we    are    prepared    to    carry    out   the    principle    of 
tutiorism." 

2.  He  considers,  however,  that  individual  Catholics 
may   see    sufficient    grounds    for   ascribing   to    the 
Church  a  far  larger  infallibility  than  this  ;   and  if  their 
reasoning  appear    to   them  decisive,  they   are  per- 
sonally under  an  obligation  of  accepting  what  is  thus 
decisively  proved  to  them  (p.  47). 

3.  For  himself  accordingly,  and  as  his  own  private 
opinion,  he    accounts    the   Church   infallible   in  all 
the  above-mentioned  particulars ;  excepting  only  in 
those  censures,  which  do  not  (as  he  thinks)  ascribe 

falsity  to  the  condemned  tenet  (pp.  8,  9,  30). 

4.  He  holds  that  infallibility  and  Divine  faith  are 
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strictly  correlative ;  that  every  proposition  which  the 
Church  infallibly  teaches,  is  to  be  believed  with 
Divine  faith. 

5.  Accordingly   all  those  minor   censures,  which 
directly  ascribe  falsity  to  the  condemned  tenet,  are 
accounted  by  him  "  so  many  forms  of  the  censure 
heretical"  (p.  30). 

6.  Consequently  every  infallible  declaration  of  the 
Church  must  be,   in   his  opinion,    a   "  definition  of 
faith."     He  considers   therefore  definitions  of  faith 
to  exist,  in  far  greater  number  than  was  (I  believe) 
ever  before  imagined  by  any  theologian  in  the  whole 
Church.     A  very  pious  and  zealous  Catholic  of  my 
acquaintance  is  of  opinion — nay  claimed  (mistakenly) 
a  distinguished  theologian  as  endorsing  that  opinion 
— that  there  has  been  only  one  exercise  of  infallibility 
in  our  life-time,  and  that  there  are  not  likely  to  be 
any  more.      Others   again  have   spoken,  as  if  the 
exercise  of  infallibility  were  a  rare  and  exceptional 
event  in  the  Church's  history.     But  F<  Ryder  is  of  a 
very   different  mind.      He  thinks  it   far  more  pro- 
bable than  not  (p.  22),  that  there  are  two  definitions 
of  faith   in  the   "  Quanta   cura,"   and   one   in   the 
"Mirari  vos."      He  is   by  no  means  sure  (p.    43) 
that  "  the  condemnations  of  Hermes  and  Giinther  " 
are  not  two  other  instances  of  the  same  class.     And 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  suppose,  that  he  regards 
Pius  IX.'s  Apostolic  Letter   "Ad  Apostolicse,"   as 
containing  sixteen  definitions  of  faith.* 

*  In  that  letter  (August  22nd,  1851),  Pius  IX.  condemns  sixteen 
propositions   of  JSTuytz,    characterizing    all,    without    exception,   as 
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7.  As  regards  those  censures  which  do  not,  as  he 
thinks,  ascribe  falsity  to  the   condemned  tenet,   he 
thinks  it  somewhat  more  probable  that  the  Church  is 
not  infallible  (p.  32). 

8.  Still   he  holds  that  a  Catholic  would  commit 
mortal  sin,  who  should  in  some  given  case  doubt  the 
justice  of  the  censure  (p.  38). 

9.  He  is  extremely  confident  that  the  Church  is 
not  infallible  in  any  "  doctrinal  expositions,"  as  dis- 
tinct from  precise  and  scientifically  expressed  pro- 
positions.    This,  being  one  very  principal  portion  of 
his  argument  against  me,  is  treated  at  length  in  the 
following  letter. 

10.  To  those  declarations  of  the  Church  which  are 
not   infallible,  there    is    due,  he   thinks,  a   certain 
"  pietas  fidei"  ;  a  certain  provisional  interior  accept- 
ance, "  until  there  be  a  rational  ground  for  doubt." 
This  view  is  considered  in  the  first  section   of  my 
letter. 

11.  At  the  same  time,  all  the  various  opinions  here 
expressed  are  held  by  my  opponent,  merely  as  recom- 
mending themselves  to  his  own  private  judgment. 
Even   as  to  those  extreme  thinkers  who  deny   the 
Church's  infallibility  on  dogmatical  facts,  in  canoniza- 
tion, and  in  every  minor  censure,  he  considers  that 
they  violate  no  Catholic  obligation  (p.  10) ;  nor  will 

'•'  nefarise  opiniones."  Now,  a  "  nefarious "  opinion  must  be  an 
"  untrue  "  one  ;  and  F.  Ryder  holds  that  every  opinion  condemned 
as  "untrue"  is  equivalently  condemned  as  "heretical."  But  any 
ecclesiastical  judgment,  which  condemns  some  tenet  as  "  heretical,"  is 
ipso  facto  a  "  definition  of  faith." 
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he  speak  of  them  (p.  59)  as  occupying  any  "lower" 
doctrinal  "  level"  than  his  own.  He  considers  (p.  55) 
that  "  where  it  is  a  question  of  laying  down  what  is 
of  universal  obligation  sub  gravi,  it  is  simply  the  duty 
of  every  Christian  to  minimize"  "  If,"  he  adds,  "  a 
determination  to  carry  out  this  principle  to  the  utmost 
at  all  costs,  constitutes  a  minimizer,  I  can  only  say 
that  I  am  proud  of  the  name" 

Finally,  I  would  call  attention  to  a  remark  which  I 
have  made  at  the  end  of  my  second  section  (p.  28) 
on  P.  Ryder's  view  concerning  the  consequences 
legitimately  deducible  from  the  non-proscription  of 
any  given  theologian. 

At  last,  however,  it  is  only  a  small  number  of  these 
various  propositions,  which  bear  directly  on  P. 
Ryder's  polemic  against  myself.  That  polemic,  he 
now  explains,  is  directed  solely  against  my  thesis, 
that  the  doctrinal  instruction  of  certain  Encyclicals 
and  other  Apostolic  Letters  is  infallibly  true ;  and 
that  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  as  Universal  Teacher,  im- 
poses on  all  Catholics  a  grave  obligation  of  so 
accepting  them.*  Of  course  I  am  not  now  to 
reproduce  the  various  arguments,  which  I  have  from 
time  to  time  adduced  for  this  conclusion ;  but  only 
to  meet  P.  Ryder's  objections,  whether  against  the 
thesis  itself,  or  against  the  arguments  by  which  I 
have  supported  it.  Such  is  the  exclusive  purpose  of 
this  letter,  excepting  only  the  first  section ;  and  it 


*  The  first  part  of  my  thesis  is  expressed  more  in  detail  at  p.  45, 
note  of  the  following  letter, 


may  assist  my  readers  in  its  perusal,  if  I  here  briefly 
summarize  its  contents. 

I  have  throughout  the  controversy  earnestly 
desired  that  Catholics  should  duly  appreciate  its 
extreme  importance.  Now  E.  Ryder's  opinions  are 
(as  I  think)  so  far  superior  to  the  legitimate  outcome 
of  his  principles,  that  his  pamphlet  might  induce 
some  readers  to  account  the  matter  far  less  momen- 
tous than  it  really  is.  I  have  therefore  devoted  my 
first  section  to  arguing,  that  the  real  stress  of  my  con- 
troversy is  not  with  him,  but  with  far  more  extreme 
minimists  than  himself;  that  his  own  position 
possesses  no  one  element  of  permanence  and  stability. 
And  the  importance  of  our  controversy  having  been 
thus  exhibited,  the  rest  of  my  letter  is  occupied 
with  its  argumentative  elucidation. 

I  felt  strongly  on  reading  the  "  Idealism,"  and  still 
more  strongly  on  reading  P.  Ryder's  last  pamphlet, 
that  his  view  throughout  depends  on  what  I  must 
account  a  fundamental  misconception,  concerning 
the  true  relation  between  individual  theologians  and 
the  Ecclesia  Docens.  In  my  second  section,  there- 
fore, I  have  reasoned  negatively  against  his  position, 
by  showing  how  curiously  fallacious  are  those  argu- 
ments whereby  he  supports  it;  while  in  my  third  I 
have  reasoned  against  it  positively,  by  laying  down 
and  (I  hope)  establishing  what  appear  to  me  true 
principles  on  the  matter. 

I  had  now  vindicated  my  principles.  In  my  fourth 
section  I  show  by  their  help  the  absolute  nullity  of 
P.  Ryder's  objections  to  my  reasoning :  (1)  on  doc- 
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trinal  expositions  in  general ;  (2)  on  the  "  Mirari 
vos"  in  particular;  and  (3)  on  the  Syllabus  of  De- 
cember, 1864.  I  maintain  that  if  that  method  of 
argument  were  received  which  E.  Ryder  has  per- 
mitted himself  on  these  heads,  its  legitimate  issue 
must  be  a  denial  of  the  Church's  infallibility  alto- 
gether. 

In  my  fifth  section  I  enter  on  a  defence  of  my  lan- 
guage concerning  mortal  sin.  In  the  course  of  this 
section  I  point  out,  that  my  opponent  has  really  given 
no  due  attention  to  the  words  I  have  at  various  times 
used.  I  also  argue  that  no  Catholic  can  possibly  draw 
a  distinction — as  he  thinks  many  do — between  the 
rest  of  my  thesis,  and  that  particular  portion  of  it 
which  he  so  severely  criticises. 

In  my  sixth  section  I  briefly  conclude,  saying  a 
few  final  words  on  the  extreme  momentousness  of  the 
point  at  issue. 

There  remained  however  various  incidental  state, 
ments  of  my  opponent,  which,  as  I  thought,  needed 
comment ;  and  these  I  have  treated  in  an  Appendix. 
Some  few  of  them  will  possess  no  interest,  except  for 
that  small  number  of  readers  who  may  have 
followed  every  detail  of  the  discussion;  and  I  have 
taken  no  pains,  therefore,  to  render  them  intelligible 
beyond  that  limited  circle. 

I  have  said  nothing  what  ever  concerning  the  question 
on  which  P.  Hyder  lays  so  much  stress-^the  question 
between  Divine  and  Ecclesiastical  faith.  I  think  the 
question  is  by  no  means  without  interest  and 
importance ;  and  in  an  early  number  of  the  Dublin 
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Review  I  will  give  some  ten  pages  to  its  con- 
sideration. Still  the  question  has  really  no  relevance 
on  the  present  controversy.  P.  Ryder  considers  it 
possible  to  embrace  with  Divine  faith  the  con- 
tradictory of  every  tenet,  which  has  been  censured 
by  the  Church  as  false.  If  this  were  so,  it  would 
unquestionably  be  no  less  possible  to  embrace  with 
Divine  faith  the  teaching  of  the  "  Mirari  vos ;  "  and 
of  every  other  doctrinal  Apostolic  Letter,  which  I 
maintain  to  be  ex  cathedra.  See,  e.  g.  props.  81  and 
82,  condemned'in  the  "  Auctoreni  fidei."  Denz.,  nn. 
14M,  5. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  I  have  been  told  by 
several  kind  friends,  that  there  is  a  frequent 
peremptoriness  in  my  tone,  which  greatly  injures  the 
very  interests  which  I  most  desire  to  promote.  It  is 
plain,  then,  that  no  one  suffers  more  from  this 
peremptoriness  than  I  do  myself;  and  that  I  have 
every  imaginable  motive  for  getting  rid  of  it.  I 
heartily  wish  I  could  discern  what  the  peccant 
quality  is.  In  July  (p.  155  note)  I  expressed 
sincere  regret  for  my  occasional  vehemence  of  language, 
and  hope  I  have  not  relapsed  into  it.  As  to  this 
"  peremptoriness,"  I  entreat  my  readers  to  believe 
that  its  cause  is  my  great  want  of  skill  in  writing ; 
and  that  I  will  use  my  very  best  endeavours  to 
correct  it.  But  I  should  merely  convey  a  false  im- 
pression, if  I  implied  by  my  language  that  I  think 
there  is  any  force  in  F.  Ryder's  arguments,  or  any 
plausibility  in  his  general  conclusion. 


A   LETTER, 


MY  DEAR  F.  RYDER,— 

IN  consideration  of  the  many  private  letters  which 
have  passed  between  us,  to  which  you  make  so  handsome  a 
reference  in  p.  60  of  your  new  pamphlet,  I  trust  I  may  address 
you  somewhat  less  formally  than  on  the  previous  occasion. 

You  complain  at  starting  that  I  have  treated  you — most 
unintentionally,  you  admit — "with  singular  unfairness,"  and 
have  <c  clothed  you  in  my  own  livery ;  "  and  you  account  for 
this  by  the  "  irresistible  instinct  of  my  nature,"  which  pre- 
vents me  from  rightly  apprehending  any  view  different 
from  my  own.  Now  I  frankly  admit,  that  in  my  various 
replies  I  have  not  aimed  at  directly  criticizing  your  pamphlet 
as  a  whole  ;  but  rather  at  treating  in  my  own  way  the  topics 
which  it  suggests,  and  meeting  your  various  objections  as  I 
proceed.  My  reason  for  this  course  was  twofold.  In  the 
first  place,  as  I  said  in  October  (p.  375),  I  was  most  desirous 
of  removing  from  the  controversy  every  removable  asperity  ; 
but  (if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so)  to  criticize  your  pamphlet 
would  have  been  to  criticize  it  severely.  In  my  published 
letter  there  was  here  and  there  a  certain  tartness,  which  I 
afterwards  regretted,  and  from  which  I  trust  that  my  articles 
in  the  DUBLIN  REVIEW  were  entirely  free  ;  but  to  have  grappled 
in  those  articles  with  your  pamphlet  as  a  whole,  would  neces- 
sarily have  been  to  use  language  in  some  degree  harsh.  Then, 
secondly,  I  could  not  discover  from  your  "  Idealism  "  what 
your  precise  views  were.  You  now  confess  (p.  4)  to  "the 
inacuracy  or  obscurity  of  certain  of  your  own  expressions " 
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therein  contained ;  and  you  cannot  therefore  wonder  at  the 
difficulty  I  experienced.  Now  there  is  hardly  any  task,  I 
think,  at  once  so  vexatious  and  so  fruitless,  as  the  attempting 
to  conjecture  an  opponent's  meaning  by  collation  of  passages. 
As  it  now  turns  out,  if  I  had  hazarded  a  conjectural  interpre- 
tation of  your  language  and  elaborated  a  reply,  the  labour 
would  have  been  thrown  away. 

In  your  "  letter "  you  have  explained  your  theory  with 
unexceptionable  clearness.  I  only  wish  I  could  further  say, 
that  in  proportion  as  your  views  are  more  clearly  understood, 
they  are  seen  to  approach  more  nearly  what  I  must  account 
the  Church's  standard  of  orthodoxy.  And  now  let  me  enter 
on  my  argument. 

I. 

The  one  main  purpose  of  my  letter  is  the  replying  to  your 
various  criticisms  of  my  thesis  concerning  doctrinal  Apostolic 
Letters.  But  as  I  particularly  wish  our  readers  to  appreciate  the 
gravity  of  the  issue  between  us,  I  think  it  very  important  to 
premise  an  introductory  course  of  remark,  on  the  serious  in- 
terests at  stake.  The  general  tone  of  your  letter  might  lead 
some  good  Catholics  to  under-estimate  the  magnitude  of  those 
interests ;  and  I  must  begin  therefore  by  arguing,  that  your 
opinions  are  no  adequate  measure  of  your  principles.  No  one 
can  read  your  two  pamphlets,  without  seeing  how  high  and 
loyal  are  many  of  your  Catholic  instincts.  Now  what  I  allege 
is  this  ;  that  a  large  proportion  of  your  opinions  are  due  to  those 
instincts,  and  would  be  expelled  by  a  full  and  legitimate  appli- 
cation of  your  principles.  In  other  words,  I  contend  that  the 
Catholic,  who  should  consistently  adopt  your  theory,  would 
occupy  a  far  lower  doctrinal  position  than  your  own. 

In  support  of  my  allegation,  I  will  first  consider  your  attitude 
towards  Chrismann  and  the  very  few  writers  of  his  school.* 
These  writers,  as  you  say  (pp.  8, 3 8),  do  not  even  admit  the  Church 
to  be  infallible  in  the  censure  "  erroneous  ; "  nor  on  dogmatical 

*  I  made  an  absurd  blunder  about  Chrismann's  history,  as  F.  Ryder  has 
pointed  out  in  p.  38.  I  was  merely  mentioning,  however,  Dr.  Murray's 
citation  of  his  name  ;  as  I  had  never  even  heard  of  that  name,  till  I  saw  it  in 
Dr.  Murray's  pages.  I  perpetrated  a  not  unnatural  mistranslation  of  Dr. 
Murray's  language,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  240,  241. 
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facts ;  nor  even  on  et  the  Popedom  of  the  reigning  Pontiff." 
They  confine  her  infallibility  to  the  cases  where  she  precisely 
condemns  a  tenet  as  "  heretical."  Let  me  call  this  tenet  the 
tenet  of  extreme  minimism.  You  say  plainly  (p.  38)  that  you 
( '  do  not  venture  to  condemn "  these  writers,  though  you 
differ  from  them.  Nay,  you  will  not  account  their  doctrine 
lower  than  your  own  ;  for  "  to  speak  of  high  and  low  levels  of 
doctrine  is  one  step  at  least  towards  making  Catholic  truth  a 
matter  of  sentiment"  (pp.  59,  60).  "  It  matters  but  little," 
you  add,  "  whether  our  doctrine  be  high  or  low,  .  .  .  pro- 
vided it  be  tolerated  by  the  Church  ; "  and  you  have  expressly 
stated  (p.  8)  that  the  tenet  of  extreme  minimism  is  so  tolerated. 
Although  therefore  you  do  not  hold  this  tenet  yourself,  you 
think  ( '  it  matters  but  little  "  how  many  Catholics  may  choose 
to  embrace  it ;  and  you  disclaim  all  right  to  account  extreme 
minimists  worse  Catholics  than  yourself.  On  your  principles 
indeed  you  have  no  more  right  to  do  so,  than  a  Thomist 
would  have  so  to  regard  a  Molinist,  or  a  probabiliorist  a 
probabilist. 

And  further, — which  is  also  most  carefully  to  be  considered 
— if  your  arguments  availed  at  all,  they  would  take  from 
us  all  means  of  bringing  these  writers  to  a  sounder  state  of 
mind.  We  can  triumphantly  overthrow  extreme  minim- 
ism (1)  b}7"  pointing  out  how  axiomatic  it  is  that  the  Church 
possesses  whatever  infallibility  she  claims ;  and  (2)  by  demon- 
strating how  unmistakably  and  peremptorily  she  claims  a  far 
larger  infallibility  than  they  will  ascribe  to  her.  Now 
let  me  draw  attention  to  one  particular  in  your  present 
argument,  which  is  but  an  emphatic  specimen  of  many 
others.  I  venture  to  say — and  shall  give  full  ground  for  my 
statement  before  I  conclude — that  no  Pontiff  in  the  Church's 
whole  history  ever  put  forth  an  Act  for  which  he  more  dis- 
tinctly and  peremptorily  claimed  infallibility,  than  did  Gregory 
XVI.  for  the  "  Mirari  vos."  Yet  you  deny  this  infallibility. 
You  deny  it,  not  on  any  Gallican  ground — indeed  there  is  no 
pretence  for  doubting  that  the  Episcopate  assented  to  the 
Encyclical — but  as  maintaining  that  there  is  no  sufficient 
proof  of  the  Pope's  intention.  Admit  that  the  "  Mirari  vos  " 
was  indubitably  ex  cathedra,  and  your  whole  theory,  by  that 
one  admission,  collapses  and  falls.  Deny  that  an  Act  so  authen- 


ticated  as  the  "  Mirari  vos  "  was  ex  cathedra,  and  you  take 
from  yourself  all  power  of  arguing  against  Chrismann,  or 
against  any  other  such  thinker  in  the  whole  Catholic  world.* 

I  am  urging,  you  remember,  that  your  opinions  are  far 
higher  than  your  principles ;  and  that  in  logical  consistency 
you  will  be  obliged  greatly  to  modify  either  the  former  or  the 
latter.  My  second  argument  for  this  allegation  shall  be  taken 
from  your  remarks  on  the  "  pietas  fidei."  By  this  name  you 
express  the  obligation  under  which  every  Catholic  lies,  of 
giving  a  certain  interior  assent  to  those  Pontifical  utterances, 
which  he  may  consider  nevertheless  not  to  be  infallible.  That 
such  an  obligation  exists,  I  am  of  course  the  very  last  person 
to  deny ;  but  I  am  here  inquiring  how  far  it  can  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  you  lay  stress  on  it.  On  the  character 
of  this  obligation,  indeed,  you  are  by  no  means  consistent 
with  yourself.  In  some  places  you  seem  to  maintain  that  the 
interior  assent  should  be  absolute  and  unreserved.  For  in- 
stance in  the  note  to  p.  10  you  imply  a  belief  that  certain 
Pontifical  "  pronouncements/ '  even  if  not  infallible,  "  will 
always  be  such  in  fact  as  to  command  the  unhesitating  assent 
of  every  individual  Catholic."  Then  in  p.  43  you  say,  as  to 
the  condemnations  of  Hermes  and  Griinther,  that  you  "  have 
no  doubt  that  they  were  in  all  respects  true  and  just;  "  and  yet 
that  you  "  do  not  know  whether  they  are  infallible."  I  cannot 
here  understand  you  merely  to  mean,  that  your  own  private 
judgment  on  those  philosophies  agrees  with  Pius  IX/s ;  for 
your  very  purpose  is  to  show  the  degree  of  deference  which  you 
would  pay  to  an  ecclesiastical  decision.  I  must  understand 
you  therefore  to  import  that  the  Pontifical  judgment,  though 
not  infallible,  yet  affords  sufficient  ground  for  an  absolutely 
undoubting  conviction  of  its  truth.  Lastly,  in  p.  24  you 
"  fully  admit  that  the  substantial  doctrines  of  the  '  Mirari 
vos '  are  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  revelation  and  the 
natural  reason  :  and  as  such  you  receive  them."  Why  do  you 
so  receive  them  ?  You  have  said  just  before  :  because  "  the 


*  I  am  confident  that  F.  Eyder's  arguments,  if  they  were  really 
efficacious,  would  go  much  further  ;  that  they  would  take  from  us  all  power 
of  proving  the  Church's  infallibility,  even  in  definitions  of  faith  most  strictly 
so  called.  But  I  will  not  here  enlarge  on  this 


Pope  may  teach  officially  and.  most  authoritatively,"  even  where 
he  does  not  teach  "infallibly." 

Now  I  will  for  a  moment  suppose  you  to  hold  what  the 
above-cited  passages  would  imply.  I  will  suppose  you  to 
hold  that  those  pronouncements,  for  which  I  claim  infalli- 
bility, are  not  indeed  infallible ;  but  that  they  nevertheless 
I  are  "  most  authoritative  "  in  such  sense,  that  every  Catholic 
should  in  reason  accept  them  with  absolute  and  unhesi- 
tating interior  assent.  On  this  thesis  I  will  make  the 
same  comment  as  on  the  former.  I  have  argued  that 
these  pronuncements  are  strictly  infallible  ;  and  your 
present  letter  only  serves  (in  my  humble  opinion)  to  make 
clearer  than  ever  how  cogent  my  reasoning  has  been.  But 
you  reject  that  reasoning  as  insufficient ;  and  substitute  your 
own  thesis  for  mine.  Your  readers,  then,  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  you  some  very  solid  arguments,  for  a  thesis 
which  on  the  surface  is  somewhat  strange  ;  nay,  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  those  arguments  shall  be  in- 
dubitably more  solid,  than  those  of  mine  which  you  account 
insufficient.  But  you  really  do  not  adduce  in  your  behalf 
any  arguments  whatever,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  A 
Catholic  may  possibly  (I  think  not  probably)  learn  from  you  to 
reject  my  thesis ;  but  it  is  perfectly  impossible  that  he  can 
learn  from  you  to  accept  your  own.  If  he  were  persuaded  by 
you  to  disbelieve  the  infallibility  of  these  pronouncements, 
you  have  given  him  no  reason  for  ascribing  to  them  any  au- 
thority whatever.  And  why  indeed  should  he  give  himself  any 
further  trouble  about  the  matter  ?  What  though  he  heeds  them 
no  more  than  if  they  did  not  exist?  you  tell  him  (p.  60)  "  it 
matters  but  little."  You  exhort  a  "  liberal  Catholic  "  to  accept 
the  substantial  doctrines  of  the  "  Mirari  vos : "  but  if  he 
totally  refuses  to  accept  them — if  he  holds  energetically  their 
precise  contradictories — he  is  still  on  no  "  lower  level  of  doc- 
trine" (p.  59)  than  your  own. 

At  last  however,  as  I  began  by  observing,  your  ordinary 
view  of  the  "pietas  fidei "  is  far  less  stringent,  than  would  be 
inferred  from  the  three  passages  which  I  cited  above.  Your 
ordinary  view  is,  that  those  Pontifical  pronouncements  which 
are  not  infallible  legitimately  generate  an  a  priori  presumption 
of  their  truth;  but  a  presumption  which  may  easily  be  over- 
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come  by  opposite  considerations.  (See  pp.  9,  15,  37.)  We  are 
to  "presume  the  Church  right  .  .  .  until  there  be  a  rational 
ground  of  doubt"  (p.  37).  And  so  (p.  26)  you  will  "accept 
as  true  the  condemnations  of  the  Syllabus,"  if  Mgr.  Dupan- 
loup's  " theological  interpretation"  holds  water:  otherwise,  I 
infer,  you  will  not  accept  them.  Now  first,  even  if  there  were 
any  reasonable  means  of  persuading  Catholics  to  adopt  this  view, 
it  is  of  extremely  small  account :  for  men  will  very  soon  find  a 
"rational  ground  for  doubting"  whatever  they  dislike.  But 
secondly,  you  have  given  them  no  reason  whatever  why  they 
should  hold  it ;  while  thirdly,  if  they  totally  reject  it,  you  tell 
them  "  it  matters  but  little." 

Here,  however,  I  ought  in  fairness  to  quote  the  following 
sentence  from  p.  55.  The  word  "  minimist"  you  say — 

in  its  bad  sense,  is  doubtless  applicable  to  one,  who,  from,  repugnance  to 
the  claims  of  Church  authority,  would  ignore  such  claims,  whenever  he 
thinks  that  he  may  do  so  without  breaking  with  the  Church  altogether  ;  who 
refuses  to  regard  the  pietas  fidei,  as  constituting  any  real  obligation ;  who 
claims  the  right  of  refusing  "  assent  and  obedience  "  to  all  pronouncements, 
which  are  not  formal  definitions  of  faith ;  one  who,  in  fact,  is  no  cordatus 
Catholicus  at  all. 

I  willingly  give  you  credit  for  the  excellent  feeling  which 
dictated  this  sentence ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  consider  it  one  of 
those  cases,  in  which  your  opinions  are  rather  attributable  to 
your  Catholic  instincts,  than  to  your  avowed  principles.  I 
have  more  than  once  quoted  from  the  paragraph  (pp.  59,  60), 
with  which  you  wind  up  the  argumentative  portion  of  your 
letter;  and  which,  from  its  position,  may  be  regarded  (I 
suppose)  as  peculiarly  expressing  your  deliberate  mind.  In 
that  paragraph  you  warn  us  against  ' c  introducing  the  schis- 
matical  distinction  of  '  High  and  Low  Church/  "  "  It  matters 
but  little,"  you  add,  "  whether  our  doctrine  be  high  or  low, 
provided  only  it  be  tolerated  in  the  Church."  But  in  the 
above-quoted  sentence  you  do  that  very  thing,  against  which 
you  afterwards  emphatically  warn  your  opponent.  You 
account  yourself  as  a  "cordatus  Catholicus,"  while  you 
describe  those  whom  you  assail  as  not  being  such.  Your 
whole  difference  from  me  is  the  very  natural  one,  that  you 
place  yourself  in  a  more  favourable  position,  than  I  should 
be  able  honestly  to  assign  you. 
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Let  me  sum  up  my  argument.  A  body  of  tenets,  sucli  as 
the  following,  may  be  held  and  maintained  by  Catholics, 
without  their  actually  losing  thereby  their  position  as  members 
of  the  Visible  Church  : — "  The  Church's  infallibility  is  strictly 
( '  limited  to  definitions  of  faith  properly  so  called ;  to  decisions 
"in  which  she  condemns  some  tenet  as  actually  heretical. 
' '  Propositions  are  often  censured  by  her  as  erroneous,  close 
"upon  heresy,  impious,  blasphemous,  and  the  like.  But 
"  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  confidence  that  these  cen- 
' '  sures  are  really  deserved ;  and  still  less  need  any  Catholic 
"accept  as  true  the  Church's  multifarious  affirmative  in- 
"struction.  Those  who  would  impose  on  us  the  yoke  of 
"  accepting  such  instructions  as  infallible,  are  fanatics  and 
<e  public  enemies,  and  we  shall  resist  them  to  the  death. 
"  As  to  the  degree  of  weight  attaching  to  the  Church's 
<(  fallible  decrees,  or  again  to  the  Church's  general  mind 
"  and  drift,  we  mutually  agree  to  differ.  Some  of  us 
"  think  that  there  is  a  certain  presumption,  greater  or  less, 
"for  the  truth  of  what  the  Church  teaches  or  implies; 
"  others  of  us  altogether  deny  this ;  while  others  again,  who 
"  observe  the  singular  narrow-mindedness  of  Rome  on  things 
"  philosophical  and  political,  consider  that  the  a  priori 
"  presumption  on  such  matters  is  strongly  against  her  teach- 
ings. As  to  all  this,  we  fully  tolerate  each  other's  difference 
of  opinion.  It  is  very  clear  however,  that  the  Pope  claims 
"  far  greater  power  over  thought,  than  can  be  given  him 
"  without  surrendering  the  inalienable  rights  of  intellectual 
"  freedom ;  and  that  he  is  indeed  the  head  and  representative 
"  of  an  anti- Catholic  party  in  the  Church."  * 

As  yet  such  a  view  as  this  is  confined  to  Catholics  of 
restless  and  unchastened  intellect,  whether  here  or  abroad; 
and  prevails,  I  really  believe  (comparatively  speaking), 
among  a  very  small  proportion  even  of  these.  But  it  is 
in  such  profound  harmony  with  the  worst  tendencies  of  the  age, 
and  is  so  congenial  to  proud  intellectualists, — that,  unless 
it  be  strenuously  resisted,  there  is  real  danger  of  its 
spreading  far  more  widely.  The  impostors  who  pretend 


*  This  last  clause  is  really  no  exaggeration  whatever  of  what  was  said  by 
some  Catholic  minimist  in  the  Chronicle  of  Oct.  5th,  1867. 
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to  intellectual  strength  and  originality  will  soon  be  aping — 
are  already  perhaps  beginning  to  ape — those  who  really 
possess  these  qualities.  I  will  not  say  that  you  are  as  heartily 
averse  to  these  opinions  as  I  can  be  myself;  because  I  suppose 
you  consider  that  my  own  position  is  an  equally  (or  more) 
dangerous  extreme  on  the  other  side.  I  will  add  also,  that  I 
wish  you  had  more  explicitly  protested  against  them ;  instead 
of  referring  (p.  4)  to  my  "  peculiar  bete  noire,  '  the  Home 
and  Foreign/  "  as  though  you  did  not  share  my  aversion  for 
that  periodical.  Still  I  do  you  the  justice  to  believe  that  you 
are  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  such  principles,  and  would 
do  nothing  wittingly  to  foster  and  promote  them. 

Now  the  stress  of  my  argument  is  not  against  you,  but 
against  these  extreme  minimists.  I  am  sure  that  on  so  grave 
a  matter  you  will  allow  me  to  follow  your  example,  and  say 
frankly  what  I  think.  In  your  opinions  then,  as  a  whole,  I 
can  see  no  one  element  of  permanence  and  stability. 
The  injury  which  you  inflict  on  the  Church's  interests 
lies  in  the  circumstance,  that  you  do  everything  you 
can  to  take  from  us  the  power  of  resisting  those 
most  unsound  members  of  the  Church  whom  I  have  just 
described.  The  reasoning  adducible  against  them  is,  I  am 
convinced,  among  the  most  irrefragable  which  can  be  found 
in  all  theology ;  but  it  is  the  very  purpose  of  your  polemic  to 
deny  its  validity.  It  is  not  against  you  that  I  consider  myself 
really  contending ;  but  against  those  who  would  make  a 
stepping-stone  of  you,  and  of  others  also,  for  the  purposes  of 
their  intolerable  misbelief. 


II. 

My  main  objection  to  the  argument  against  me  contained  in 
your  ' '  Idealism  "  was,  that  you  had  taken  up  (in  my  opinion) 
a  fundamentally  mistaken  view,  on  the  relation  between  indi- 
vidual theologians  and  the  Ecclesia  Docens.  I  think  that 
your  "letter"  displays  this  characteristic  even  in  an  exag- 
gerated degree.  You  have  now  however  attempted,  which 
you  did  not  before,  a  direct  defence  of  this  view ;  and  to  this 
defence  therefore  I  must  address  myself,  as  the  necessary 
preliminary  of  my  whole  reply. 


. 


Firstly,  you  have  based  your  defence  on  the  doctrine  of 
prdbabilism.  "  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  establish  an 
universal  obligation  in  regard  to  "  similar  "  pronouncements, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  carry  out  tlie  principle  of  tutiorism  " 
(p.  10).  " If  this  view"  be  Tournely's  and  Amort's,  "no 
probcibilist  could  reject  such  authority  as  insufficient  in  a 
moral  question"  (p.  13).  To  adopt  your  opponent's  view 
would  be  "  to  amplify  the  skirts  of  the  law  upon  the  principle 
of  tutlorism  "  (p.  55) . 

Now  here  at  starting  I  will  make  one  explanation  and  one 
protest.  My  explanation  (not  of  course  for  your  benefit,  but 
possibly  for  that  of  some  readers)  concerns  the  terms  "  ex- 
trinsic" and  " intrinsic"  probability.  An  opinion  possesses 
solid  "  extrinsic  "  probability,  if  the  theologians  who  teach  it 
are  sufficient  in  gravity  and  in  number,  to  generate  a  legiti- 
mate presumption  that  it  can  be  maintained  on  solid  grounds  : 
it  possesses  solid  "intrinsic"  probability,  if  the  theological 
reasons  adducible  in  its  defence  are  really  sufficient  to  give  it 
a  solid  foundation.  Moreover,  it  may  be  solidly  probable — it 
may  have  a  really  solid  foundation — even  though  the  contra- 
dictory opinion  should  be  still  more  probable.  This  is  my 
explanation:  and  my  protest  is,  that  I  cannot  ascribe  any 
extrinsic  probability  whatever  to  your  characteristic  tenets. 
As  to  your  opinion  that  the  Church  is  fallible  in  certain  minor 
censures,  I  cannot  think  that  Chrismann  and  his  very  few  and 
trivial  supporters  suffice  to  constitute  any  extrinsic  probability 
whatever.  While  as  to  your  opinion  that  the  Church  is  fallible 
in  the  whole  of  her  doctrinal  "  expositions,"  I  do  not  think 
you  can  name  one  single  theologian  who  supports  you ;  I  do 
not  think,  e.  g.,  you  can  name  one  single  theologian,  who 
doubts  that  S.  Leo's  Dogmatic  Letter  was  ex  cathedra.  On 
this  latter  point  more  will  be  said  as  I  proceed  with  my 
Letter.  Meanwhile  my  incidental  protest  (as  you  will  imme- 
diately see)  has  been  made  merely  to  prevent  possible  mis- 
conception, and  not  as  being  in  any  way  necessary  for  my 
argument. 

I  thoroughly  and  heartily  accept  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
babilism,  with  its  fundamental  principle  "lex  dubia  non 
obligat."  Wherever  the  opinion  in  favour  of  liberty  is  solidly 
probable — even  though  the  opposite  opinion  be  more  probable 
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still — the  law  imposes  no  formal  obligation.  Further,,  the 
enormous  majority  of  Catholics  have  no  power  of  studying 
moral  theology ;  and  for  them  therefore,  "  probability "' 
means  "extrinsic"  probability.  Consequently,  as  regards 
them,  wherever  a  sufficient  number  of  grave  theologians  pro- 
nounce for  liberty,  the  law,  though  it  may  none  the  less  exist,, 
does  not  formally  oblige.  Still  it  may  easily  happen  to  a  theo- 
logian, that  in  some  such  case  the  opinion  in  favour  of  liberty 
presents  to  his  mind  no  probability  whatever.  F.  Ballerini,. 
S.J.,  e.  g.,  says  (notes  on  Gury,  p.  75,  note  C),  "You  will  find 
some  opinion  taught  by  some  as  probable,  nay,  held  as  the 
more  probable  opinion,  the  opposite  of  which,  others  defend  as 
most  probable ;  nay,  as  •  morally  certain/'  Let  me  suppose 
that  in  such  a  case  you  adopt  the  latter  view,  and  that  the 
said  view  is  in  favour  of  the  law.  You  will  then,  as  an 
individual,  be  formally  obliged  by  that  law,  though  you  can- 
not impose  a  similar  obligation  on  those  who  differ  from  you.*- 
It  may  further  happen,  that  you  account  the  opinion  which  you 
follow  as  of  much  importance  for  the  Church's  interests ;  that 
you  argue  zealously  and  with  great  success  in  its  defence; 
that  you  convince  one  theologian  after  another ;  that  in  due 
time  the  opposite  opinion  loses  its  extrinsic  probability  alto- 
gether. You  will  not  yourself  allege,  that  in  all  this  you 
would  transgress  the  true  doctrine  of  probabilism.  What  that 
doctrine  does  prohibit  would  be  your  attempting  (whether  in 
the  Confessional  or  otherwise)  to  impose  your  opinion  on 
others  :  on  those  who  are  totally  incapable  of  examining  the 
matter  for  themselves ;  or  on  those  who,  being  capable  and 
having  examined  it,  differ  from  you  in  opinion. 

Suppose  then  I  could  possibly  admit — which  I  am  as  far 
as  possible  from  admitting — that  there  were  any  solid  extrinsic 
probability  whatever  for  your  characteristic  tenet ;  for  your 
tenet,  that  the  Church  is  fallible  in  certain  minor  censures,  and 
in  all  her  doctrinal  expositions.  Still  such  a  circumstance 
would  not  assist  your  argument  in  the  slightest  degree.  Such 


*  "  Si  viro  docto  occurrat  aliqua  ratio  in  contrarium,  quam  advertit  cog- 
nitam  vel  examinatam  non  fuisse  ab  aliis  doctoribus,  iion  poterit  prudenter 
sequi  illorum  opinionem  in  operatione,  sed  veritas  ulteriiis  inquirenda  erit.'" 
Sporer  de  Conscientia,  n.  39. 
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a  circumstance  would  not  be  at  all  inconsistent  with  a  sup- 
position that  the  contradictory  of  both  these  tenets  is  intrin- 
sically certain.  And  if  to  any  theologian  such  should  seem  the 
case,  he  would  have  the  fullest  right  of  arguing  for  his 
opinion,  and  of  endeavouring  to  convince  the  whole  theological 
world. 

So  much  on  the  doctrine  of  probabilism.  In  other  parts 
of  your  pamphlet  you  seem  to  put  a  similar  argument 
somewhat  differently.  "  If  the  Church  teaches  her  own 
1 '  infallibility  in  minor  censures/'  you  seem  to  ask,  ' '  how 
"  is  it  that  Chrismann  is  not  on  the  Index  ?  If  the  Capitula 
"  of  Trent  are  certainly  infallible,  how  can  Tournely  and 
<e  Amort  be  approved  theologians  ?  If  the  Church  requires 
(f  her  children  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  '  Mirari  vos,' 
"  how  can  she  tolerate  within  her  bosom  the  French  liberal 
"  Catholics?"  I  have  answered  this  question  again  and 
again  in  the  Dublin  Review  ;  and  have  here  very  little  more  to 
do,  than  to  reprint  various  passages  from  that  periodical. 
Your  argument  undoubtedly  proves,  that  the  various  tenets 
just  recited  have  not  hitherto  been  condemned  as  actually 
heretical.  But  I  never  thought  that  they  had.  Their  contra- 
dictories have  been  infallibly  inculcated,  I  maintain,  either 
explicitly  or  implicitly;  but  such  contradictories,  I  admit, 
have  not  been  pronounced  by  the  Church  to  be  de  fide 
Catholicd.  He  who  contradicts  a  dogma  which  he  knows  to 
have  been  pronounced  as  de  fide,  ceases  ipso  facto  to  be  a 
member  of  the  visible  Church.  Conversely  therefore,  who- 
ever is  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff  as  a  member  of  the 
visible  Church,  is  not  known  to  him  as  having  professed  any 
tenet  which  the  Church  has  condemned  as  heretical.  But 
as  to  those  very  numerous  propositions,  which  have  been  in- 
fallibly condemned  indeed,  yet  not  precisely  as  heretical, — no 
parallel  inference  whatever  can  be  drawn  from  the  Holy 
Father's  silence.  The  Holy  Father  very  often  judges,  that 
the  Church's  welfare  and  the  salvation  of  souls  will  be  more 
effectively  promoted  by  addressing  the  advocate  of  such 
propositions  with  argument  and  remonstrance,  than  by  visiting 
him  personally  with  the  Church's  censure.  This  ranks 
emphatically  among  those  questions  of  high  and  delicate 
policy,  for  whose  right  decision  the  Holy  Ghost  gives  to 
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Supreme  Pontiffs  a  very  special  influx  of  wisdom  and  prudence. 
The  body  of  Catholics  have  but  one  duty  in  the  matter;  viz., 
to  take  their  tone  from  the  ' '  Teacher  of  all  Christians,"  and 
promptly  second  him  in  whatever  measures  he  may  think  fit 
to  adopt. 

What  I  have  now  said  is  included  in  a  more  general  prin- 
ciple. There  is  many  a  doctrine,  I  have  said,  which  the 
Church  teaches  as  of  obligation  which  she  does  not  enforce 
under  pain  of  heresy  ;  and  in  like  manner  there  is  many  an 
indubitable  doctrine  which  she  earnestly  recommends,  without 
obliging  her  children  to  accept  it.  I  expressed  this  general 
principle  in  April,  1866,  in  reference  to  various  Marian  doc- 
trines : — 

The  Church  is  bound  by  two  different  duties,  which  it  is  most  difficult  to 
bring  into  harmony.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Gospel  verities  are  committed  to 
her  keeping ;  and  she  is  under  the  obligation  of  steadfastly  resisting  every 
encroachment,  which  tends  even  distantly  to  corrupt  or  impair  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  is  the  one  ark  of  salvation  ;  and  she  must  open  her  doors 
as  widely  as  possible  to  all  who  desire  heaven.  Here,  then,  is  her  difficulty. 
Every  new  doctrinal  decision,  however  necessary,  yet  erects  a  fresh  barrier 
against  the  salvation  of  individuals  ;  and  she  is  always  desirous,  therefore,  to 
the  utmost  possible  extent,  of  preserving  dogmatic  purity  by  some  different 
means.  Take,  as  one  very  principal  instance,  the  various  Marian  doctrines  which 
she  practically  teaches.  Almost  all  Catholics,  who  accept  the  infallible  truth 
of  these  doctrines,  will  piously  believe  that  Christ  taught  them  to  the 
Apostles.  Yet  if  the  Church  formally  declared  this, — if  she  propounded 
them  as  so  many  distinct  matters  of  faith, — much  evil  must  arise.  There  is 
many  a  well-intentioned,  but  half-hearted,  or  puzzle-headed,  or  eccentric 
Catholic,  who  might  shrink  from  accepting  these  propositions,  when  thus 
rigidly  and  (as  it  were)  coldly  put  into  scientific  shape,  and  who  might  thus 
be  seriously  tempted  to  apostacy.  Nevertheless,  such  a  man,  if  remaining  a 
Catholic,  might  receive  indefinite  benefit  from  the  Church's  sacraments  and 
teaching  ;  might  probably  save  his  soul ;  and  would  at  all  events  educate  as 
Catholics  his  children,  to  become,  perhaps,  far  more  loyal  sons  of  the  Church 
than  himself.  Still  more  importantly,  there  is  many  a  non-Catholic,  who,  as 
things  now  are,  will  submit  to  the  Church  ;  will  receive  her  sweet  and  gradual 
training  ;  and  under  its  influence,  will  learn  to  sympathize  with  her  high 
Marian  devotion  :  who  might  not  have  had  the  heart  to  make  so  great  a 
venture,  had  those  various  truths,  which  he  has  thus  unconsciously  imbibed, 
been  presented  to  him  at  first  in  the  nakedness  of  theological  decree  :  while, 
moreover,  after  all,  no  such  decree  could  really  have  conveyed  to  his 
mind  the  true  doctrine,  in  that  fulness  and  precision  with  which  faithful  Catho- 
lics really  hold  it.  Why,  then,  should  the  Church  throw  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  such  persons  ?  What  fear  is  there,  that  they  will  impede  the  general 
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reception  of  integral  and  pure  Marian  doctrine  ?  That  doctrine  (thank 
God  !)  lives  in  the  heart  of  the  Catholic  masses  ;  and  any  individual  is  abso- 
lutely powerless  (even  if  he  wished  it)  to  stem  the  popular  tide. 

In  the  previous  July  I  had  quoted  a  striking  paragraph, 
from  a  pastoral  put  forth  by  the  illustrious  Bishop  of  Poitiers, 
which  contemplates  the  same  truth  from  a  somewhat  different 
point  of  view  : — 

"Here  is  interposed  (says  the  bishop)  an  objection  which  has  become  familiar 
to  the  men  of  our  time,  even  to  good  sort  of  men.  If  it  is  the  Church's 
duty  to  guard  the  truth,  it  is  also  her  duty  to  save  souls.  Now  may  not  too 
great  attention  to  one  of  these  duties  interfere  with  the  fulfilment  of  the 
other  ?  Is  the  moment  well  chosen  for  affirming  more  strongly  and  putting 
forth  more  precise  statements,  when  the  susceptibility  of  men's  mind  and  the 
delicacy  of  their  case  require  rather  a  tender  treatment  ?  Why  not  leave  in 
their  obscurity  those  practical  or  speculative  questions,  which  the  last 
generation  never  examined  very  attentively  ?  In  particular,  at  a  time  when 
human  society  is  sick  with  the  one  widely-spread  malady  of  naturalism,  why 
so  accurately  set  forth,  develope,  emphasize,  the  principles,  laws,  and  whole 
economy  of  the  supernatural  order  ?  Is  not  this  to  widen  the  gulf  of 
existing  separations  1  Such  was  the  almost  universal  cry  during  fhe  period 
of  Arianism  ;  and  the  ambassadors  of  secular  princes  held  similar  language 
during  the  deliberations  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Why  a  new  and 
unseasonable  declaration,  which  wears  the  appearance  of  aggression  ?  Why 
a  stricter  definition  or  more  absolute  symbol  than  in  times  past  ?  Should 
not  the  Church,  in  order  to  maintain  her  character  of  visibility  and  Catholicity, 
have  regard  to  her  numbers  ?  What  will  be  the  advantage  of  separating 
from  the  Church  that  multitude  of  vacillating  minds,  which  might  be  main- 
tained in  her  communion  by  a  less  explicit  formula  ?  Oftentimes  those  great 
bishops,  on  whom  weighed  the  care  of  sacred  interests,  found  these  protests 
on  the  lips  even  of  friends  and  defenders  of  the  good  cause.  Animated  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  which  is  a  spirit  both  of  love  and  of  strength,  those  illus- 
trious champions  of  the  Church  knew  how  to  unite  that  consideration  which 
is  due  to  the  weak  with  that  inflexibility  which  orthodoxy  demands  ;  and 
without  pronouncing  any  decrees  of  exclusion  which  would  have  overpassed 
the  end  desired,  maintained,  nevertheless,  the  special  word  of  doctrine  with 
indomitable  tenacity  ;  and  defended  it  with  so  much  authority,  interpreted 
it  with  so  much  knowledge,  that  the  doctrine  assailed  shone  forth  in 
irresistible  lustre." 

Finally,  in  January,  1868,  I  apply  the  same  principle  to  the 
"  liberal  Catholics  "  of  France  : — 

No  one  has  ever  dreamed  that  these  "  liberal  Catholics"  profess  any  tenet 
which  excludes  them  from  the  Visible  Church.  Doubtless  we  maintain  con- 
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fidently  that  their  tenets  have  been  infallibly  condemned  ;  still  they  have 
not  been  condemned  as  heretical,  but  as  meriting  some  milder  censure.  And 
the  objection  before  us,  therefore,  comes  merely  to  this  :  "  The  existence  of 
"  such  men  in  considerable  numbers  is  notorious  ;  and  if  the  Church  regarded 
"  their  views  as  unsound  and  censurable — as  directly  opposed  to  her  infallible 
"  teaching — for  protection  of  that  doctrine  and  in  maternal  charity  she  would 
"  admonish  and  reprove  them." 

In  answering  this  objection,  we  will  fix  our  attention  on  the  French 
"  liberal  Catholics ;"  because  whatever  is  said  of  them  may  easily  be  applied 
to  those  of  kindred  spirit  in  Germany.  The  French  "  liberal  Catholics,"  as  a 
rule,  are  most  pious  and  exemplary  men  ;  enthusiastic  defenders  of  the  Pope 
and  his  civil  princedom  ;  and  men  who  have  in  time  past  done  invaluable 
service  to  the  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  they  cling  to  their  prejudice 
concerning  the  "modern  liberties"  with  a  certain  strange  fanaticism,  and 
allow  that  prejudice  to  colour  their  whole  view  of  facts  both  past  and  present. 
Possibly  enough  God,  Who  Alone  reads  the  heart,  may  see  in  some  of  these 
men  that  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  venial  sin  and  imperfection  has  been  the 
cause  of  their  not  rightly  discerning  the  Church's  guidance  or  not  truly  inter- 
preting her  voice.  But  as  to  their  ignorance  being  gravely  culpable,  we  may 
consider  this  presumably  incredible  in  men  who  so  zealously  and  piously 
frequent  the  sacraments. 

How  does  the  Church  act  towards  them  ?  Firstly,  she  repeats  her  doctrine 
on  the  subject  again  and  again  ;  hardly  a  year  passes  without  some  fresh  con- 
demnation of  "  liberalismus  hodiernus."  She  takes  for  granted  the  truth  of 
that  doctrine  in  all  her  official  acts;  and  bases  on  it  the  whole  civil 
constitution  of  the  Roman  States.  She  earnestly  encourages  Catholics  to 
write  in  its  defence.  Witness  the  Holy  Father's  recent  eulogium  on  the 
Civilta  ;  witness  also  the  letter  of  thanks  written  by  his  command  to  M.  de 
Beaulieu,  for  that  nobleman's  admirable  reply  to  the  deplorable  oration 
delivered  by  M.  de  Montalembert  at  the  Malines  Congress  of  1863.  All 
that  can  be  said  on  the  other  side  is,  that  she  does  not  take  any  step  which 
would  compel  them  peremptorily  and  at  once  to  choose,  between  expressly 
rebelling  against  the  Church  on  the  one  hand,  or  abandoning  some  of  their 
most  cherished  and  pervasive  views  on  the  other.  These  views,  we  again 
repeat,  being  regarded  by  no  one  as  actually  heretical. 

The  question  then  to  be  considered  is  this.  Does  such  forbearance  as  we 
describe  imply  any  disparagement  whatever  of  the  doctrine  taught  in  the 
"  Mirari  vos,"  and  in  numberless  other  Apostolic  Letters  ?  Does  it  aiford 
any  ground  whatever  for  doubting  that  the  Church  accounts  that  doctrine 
infallibly  true,  and  as  in  real  truth  obligatory  on  the  conscience  ?  To  ask 
such  a  question  is  surely  to  answer  it.  The  "  liberal  Catholic  "  has  made  his 
false  tenet  the  centre,  round  which  he  has  gathered  a  multitude  of  settled, 
habitual,  and  powerful  convictions.  Let  him  be  required  in  a  moment  to 
surrender  these  convictions  on  pain  of  breaking  with  the  Church,  he  is 
plunged  for  certain  in  the  extreme  of  bewilderment  and  perplexity,  and 
exposed  to  real  danger  of  apostacy.  It  is  immeasurably  a  more  healthy  and 
a  more  hopeful  process,  that  the  truth  be  brought  before  him — not 
peremptorily  by  the  Church's  abrupt  action, — but  gradually  by  means  of 


. 
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rgument  and  persuasion.  Thus,  as  he  comes  by  degrees  to  understand  more 
clearly  both  the  infallible  truth  of  her  doctrine,  its  obligation,  and  its  real 
purport,  so  by  proportionate  degrees  he  learns  its  reasonableness,  its  consis- 
tency with  facts,  its  value  in  behalf  of  true  liberty,  its  adaptation  to  man's 
highest  interests.  That  the  Church  prefers  such  methods  as  these  to  others 
of  a  more  stringent  character,  is  surely  no  presumption  that  she  regards 
liberalism  as  in  any  way  reconcilable  with  her  teaching  :  it  only  shows  that 
she  chooses  these  means  rather  than  those,  for  the  promotion  and  enforce- 
ment of  that  doctrine  which  she  has  infallibly  declared. 

For  yourself — in  broad  protest  against  this  whole  view 
— you  put  forth  one  pregnant  statement,  to  which  I  have 
already  several  times  referred.  "  It  matters  but  little/' 
you  say  (p.  60),  tf  whether  our  doctrine  be  high  or  low, 
.  provided  only  it  be  tolerated  by  the  Church."  I 
think  you  might  just  as  reasonably  have  said,  "it  matters 
but  little  whether  our  practice  be  high  or  low,  provided  only 
we  avoid  mortal  sin."  In  practice  he  is  the  best  Chris- 
tian, who  is  not  content  with  obeying  a  direct  command ;  but 
carefully  considers  what  God  may  wish  and  desire  at  his  hand. 
In  like  manner,  I  would  submit,  he  is  in  doctrine  the  best 
Catholic,  who  is  not  content  with  believing  what  the  Church 
actually  requires,  but  labours  to  bring  his  intellect  into  in- 
creasing harmony  with  her  whole  mind  and  spirit.  The 
Apostles  deposited  a  vast  and  multifarious  tradition  within  the 
Church's  bosom,  which  has  been  developed  and  matured 
under  her  fostering  care.  By  God's  unfailing  promise  this 
tradition  is  ever  preserved  in  unsullied  purity  by  the  local 
Church  of  Rome ;  to  which  Church,  because  of  her  potentior 
principalitas,  all  others  are  to  look  for  doctrinal  guidance.* 
He  is  in  doctrine  the  best  Catholic  who, — by  surrendering 
himself  unreservedly  to  the  Church's  moral  and  spiritual 
atmosphere, — by  watching  every  indication  of  her  mind, — by 
studying  the  exhibition  of  Christian  truth  at  the  feet  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  in  Rome  its  fountain-head, — embraces  and 
appropriates  the  largest  portion  of  genuine  Apostolical  tradi- 
tion. This  proposition  is  external  to  the  strict  limits  of  our 
controversy,  and  I  will  not,  therefore,  enter  on  its  proof.  But 
it  is  so  closely  connected  with  that  controversy,  and  lies  to  so 
great  an  extent  at  the  root  of  the  very  serious  differences 

*  I  may  refer  to  the  quotations  in  January,  1868,  p.  49,  note. 
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between  you  and  me,  that  it  seemed  better  thus  briefly  to 
express  my  emphatic  dissent  from  your  principles. 

I  have  spoken  in  this  section  defensively,  not  wishing  to  say 
more  than  was  necessary  for  an  appreciation  of  my  reply. 
But  I  should  not  duly  "liberate  my  soul,"  if  I  did  not  in 
passing  express  my  conviction  on  the  extreme  unsoundriess 
and  perilousness  of  your  principles,  in  regard  to  the  inference 
deducible  from  the  Church's  non-proscription  of  some  given 
theologian. 

III. 

Having  now,  as  I  trust,  removed  from  my  path  this  pre- 
liminary obstacle,  I  will  come  more  directly  to  the  point. 
I  will  explain  with  greater  detail  than  I  did  in  my  former 
letter,  where  I  must  account  your  fundamental  mistake  to 
lie,  as  regards  the  relation  between  individual  theologians  on 
one  hand  and  Pope  and  bishops  on  the  other.  I  assume 
throughout,  of  course,  the  doctrines  which  I  hold  in  common 
with  you.  In  other  words,  I  assume  (1)  that  whatever  in- 
fallibility is  possessed  by  Pope  and  bishops  collectively,  is 
possessed  by  the  Pontiff  speaking  ex  cathedra ;  and  (2)  that 
he  speaks  ex  cathedra,  whenever  he  expressly  or  equivalently 
imposes  on  Catholics  the  obligation  of  absolute  interior 
assent.*  And  assuming  these  fruitful  doctrines,  I  thus  join 
issue  with  you  on  their  application. 

I  alleged  in  my  former  letter  (1)  that  you  fundamentally 
misapprehend  the  place  which  individual  theologians  hold,  in 
determining  what  Pontifical  Acts  are  ex  cathedra;  and  (2)  that 
by  way  (as  it  were)  of  penal  retribution  for  your  first  mistake, 
you  misunderstand  again  and  again — -often  fundamentally  mis- 
understand— what  it  is  which  theologians  say.  Let  me  here 
refer  to  the  former  of  these  allegations.  I  maintain  that  you  in- 
vest one  or  two  gratuitously  selected  theologians  with  a  power, 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  United  States. 
That  Court,  as  you  well  know,  is  in  some  sense  supreme  over 
both  President  and  Congress ;  because  it  can  finally  determine, 

*  "  I  fully  admit,"  says  F.  Ryder  (p.  6),  "  that  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
Church  claims  an  absolute  interior  assent,  where  I  have  supposed  her  not 
infallible,  my  reading  of  her  infallibility  must  be  wrong.1' 
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in  the  case  of  any  given  enactment,  whether  President  or 
Congress  have  transgressed  the  limits  of  their  constitutional 
functions.  In.  like  manner,  I  contend,  you  will  not  allow 
Pope  and  bishops  to  take  their  own  way  of  authenticating 
their  infallible  instruction  to  the  flock;  but  you  persist  in 
speaking,  as  though  they  were  bound  to  regulate  the  form  of 
their  utterances  by  the  arbitrary  tests  which  this  or  that  theo- 
logian may  have  laid  down. 

Now  here,  unless  I  interposed  an  explanation,  you  might 
entirely  misapprehend  my  drift.  I  am  the  very  last  person  to 
underrate  the  conclusiveness  of  that  argument,  which  is  deriva- 
ble from  the  consent  of  theologians  of  all  ages ;  and  if  such  a 
consent  really  existed  on  the  present  question,  our  controversy 
would  be  at  an  end,  or  rather  would  never  have  begun.  The 
doctrine  thus  unanimously  declared,  on  the  tests  of  an  ex 
cathedra  Act,  would  most  assuredly  be  the  one  true  doctrine ; 
and  would  most  assuredly  also  be  in  profound  harmony  with 
those  various  data  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer.  But  there 
is  no  need  of  travelling  beyond  your  own  pages,  to  see  how 
singularly  small  is  the  theological  testimony  which  you  even 
profess  to  adduce.  Suarez,  you  say  (p.  17),  "hesitates  and 
exceptionalizes  ; "  you  "  have  really  not  pretended  to  get  a 
consistent  theory  out  of "  him.  "No  one,"  you  add,  "  can 
consult  theologians  upon  this  subject  without  feeling  that  very 
many  even  of  the  greatest  amongst  tJieni  are  overawed  by  the 
living  energy  of  the  authority  they  are  called  upon  to  analyze." 
"  Very  many  then  even  of  the  greatest  theologians "  know 
nothing  of  any  recognized  and  distinctly  expressed  theory  on 
this  subject.  You  admit,  indeed,  ' '  the  difficulty  of  finding 
explicit  statements "  in  any  authors  "  to  the  effect  that  the 
Pope  is  fallible  in  such  or  such  cases"  :  (p.  28)  "theologians," 
vou  say,  "prefer  only  to  suggest  cases  in  which  he  improbably 
fallible."  Theologians,  you  confess,  when  speaking  of  the 
Church's  infallibility  in  minor  censures,  "  always  consider  all 
the  censures  below  heresy  together"  (p.  36)  ;  or  in  other 
words  make  no  distinction  whatever,  between  a  judgment 
which  you  account  as  a  definition  of  faith,  and  a  judgment 
which  you  deny  to  be  even  infallibly  true.  There  are,  in 
fact,  but  two  out  of  the  whole  vast  number,  concerning 
whom  you  venture  expressly  to  state  that  they  "explicitly 
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propose"  such  "tests  of  infallibility"  as  give  you  satis- 
faction (p.  15)  :  though  you  think  that  these  tests  are  "sug- 
gested " — a  very  mild  term — ' '  by  the  teaching  of  the  schola." 
These  two  are  Ballerini  and  Cappellari.*  Yet  of  these  very 
two  authors  (p.  17)  you  cannot  "make  up  your  mind,"  whether 
or  no  they  consider  the  Church  infallible  in  censures  which  are 
not  equivalent  to  "  heretical ;"  while  as  to  Cappellari  you  admit 
(see  postea)  that  when  he  became  Gregory  XVI.  he  changed 
his  whole  opinion.  For  myself  I  hold  firmly — as  I  argued  in 
October  and  as  I  shall  argue  in  the  next  section  of  this  letter, 
— that  Ballerini  and  Cappellari  are  not  in  your  favour  at  all ; 
on  the  contrary  that  they  are  directly  against  you.  But  I  am 
here  pointing  out  (1)  that  these  are  the  only  two  theologians 
whom  you  even  claim  with  any  confidence  as  explicitly  sup- 
porting you ;  and  (2)  that  you  are  obliged  yourself  to  make 
large  concessions,  in  abatement  of  their  testimony  for  your 
view. 

It  is  very  certain,  therefore,  that  no  definite  and  explicit 
tests  of  an  ex  cathedra  utterance  have  yet  been  unanimously 
laid  down ;  no  tests  which  we  can  simply  take  and  use ;  no 
tests  in  behalf  of  which  there  is  any  presumption  whatever, 
that  the  Pontiff  takes  them  into  account,  when  he  addresses 
the  Church  as  Universal  Teacher.  My  own  strong  impression 
is,  as  I  state  in  our  number  for  January,  1868  (p.  89),  that  in  re- 
gard to  minor  doctrinal  judgments,  as  distinct  from  definitions 
of  faith,  no  writer  has  yet  distinctly  treated  the  question  at  all. 
At  all  events  theologians  have  no  unanimous  testimony  to  give 
us  in  the  matter;  and  we  shall  obtain  therefore  our  clearest 
light,  by  going  back  to  a  time  when  theologians  did  not  as 
yet  exist.  I  will  beg  you  therefore  to  contemplate,  with 
me,  the  Apostolic  period. 

Each  one  of  the  Apostles  possessed  that  character  of  Uni- 
versal Teacher,  which  was  afterwards  confined  to  the  Supreme 
Pontiff;  and  his  infallibility,  like  the  Pope's,  was  confined  to 
what  he  uttered  in  that  capacity.  It  is  most  true,  of  course, 
that  some  of  the  Apostles  wrote  books  of  Scripture,  and  were 


*  F.  Ryder  speaks  of  "  the  tests  of  infallibility  proposed  by  Ballerini  and 
Cappellari,  and  suggested  at  least,  even  when  not  explicitly  proposed,  by  the 
teaching  of  the  schola." 
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inspired  in  writing  them ;  but  so  also  were  SS.  Mark  and 
Luke.  It  is  most  true  again,  that  (for  obvious  reasons)  the 
ex  cathedra  utterances  of  an  Apostle  were  immeasurably 
more  frequent  than  those  of  a  subsequent  Pope.  But  no 
religious  dictum  of  an  Apostle,  not  contained  in  Scripture, 
was  strictly  infallible,  which  he  uttered  otherwise  than  as 
Unversal  Teacher.*  The  question,  therefore,  may  very  easily 


*  In  January,  1867  (pp.  97-100)  I  wrote  at  some  length  on  the  parallel 
"between  an  Apostle  and  a  post-Apostolic  Pope.  I  may  extract  the 
following  : — 

"  Can  it  be  said  that  the  Apostles  were  always  '  inspired '  in  their  oral 
instructions  ?  and  that  this,  therefore,  constitutes  a  vital  difference  between 
them  and  subsequent  Popes  ?  Let  us  consider.  We  suppose  that  they  all 
held  occasionally— many  very  frequently— catechetical  classes,  whether  of 
young  or  old.  Can  it  be  maintained  that  every  passing  illustration  which 
they  used  was  infallibly  apposite  ?  Nay,  or  that  every  little  doctrinal  state- 
ment they  may  have  hurriedly  put  forth  was  infallibly  true  ?  We  are  not 
aware  of  this  having  ever  been  maintained ;  and  it  seems  to  us  at  variance 
with  all  probability.  S.  Peter  began  a  line  of  conduct  which,  as  we  know  by 
inspired  authority,  was  calculated  to  act  prejudicially  on  the  advance  of 
Gospel  Truth  (Gal.  ii.  14).  If  the  Holy  Ghost  permitted  this,  it  seems  quite 
gratuitous  to  assume  that  He  would  interfere  to  prevent  every  minor  and 
unimportant  inaccuracy  of  statement,  on  such  occasions  as  we  are  now  con- 
sidering ;  whenever,  e.  g.,  an  Apostle  has  undertaken  his  subordinates'  work 
of  routine  doctrinal  instruction.  There  can  be  no  question  that  his  '  infused 
knowledge,'  of  which  we  are  next  to  speak,  would  give  a  most  singular  and 
unapproachable  value  to  his  doctrinal  expositions  ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
that  we  know  of  for  considering  them  strictly  infallible. 

"  What  is  more  commonly  meant,  we  think,  by  the  Apostolic  l  inspiration,' 
is  the  '  infused  knowledge '  which  they  undoubtedly  had  as  Apostles,  and  to 
which  no  post- Apostolic  Pontiff  has  made  the  most  distant  approach.  '  The 
Holy  Ghost  shall  remind  you  of  all  things  which  I  have  ever  said '  (John  xiv. 
26),  and  'shall  teach  you  all  the  Truth'  (xvi.  13).  Such  knowledge,  it  is 
manifest,  is  absolutely  different  in  kind  from  that  attainable  by  uninspired 
men.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  was  no  part  of  their  instructions  to 
the  Church,  but  merely  an  invaluable  means  towards  their  giving  those 
instructions. 

"  Another  extremely  important  sense  in  which  the  Apostles  were 
'  inspired '  is,  that  they  were  conscious  of  repeated  communications  from 
God  ;  whereas  to  all  S.  Peter's  successors,  those  particular  workings  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  secure  infallibility,  have  not  been  consciously  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature  and  of  grace.  S.  Paul 
not  unfrequently  refers  to  dialogues  with  Christ  ;  and  we  think  his  general 
tone  will  give  every  reader  the  impression  that  such  dialogues  were  familiar 
to  him.  Here,  however,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  the  difference  between 
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have  occurred — nay,  from  time  to  time  must  have  occurred — 
whether  some  given  Apostolic  dictum  had  been  ex  cathedra. 


S.  Peter  and  his  successor  does  not  turn  directly  on  the  question  of  teaching, 
but  of  preparation  and  fitness  for  teaching. 

"  In  coming  nearer,  then,  to  the  exact  issue,  we  inquire  what  precisely 
were  those  doctrinal  instructions  of  an  Apostle  which  were  infallible. 
This  infallibility  extended,  beyond  question,  to  his  '  practical '  no  less  than 
to  his  'formal'  teaching;  for  no  Christians  will  admit  that  any  doctrinal 
error  could  be  involved  in  his  devotional  and  disciplinary  enactments. 
Still  his  infallible  doctrinal  instructions,  whether  formal  or  practical, 
were  those  only  which  he  put  forth  as  an  Apostle  ;  which  he  put  forth  in 
the  exercise  of  his  Apostolic  authority.  Moreover,  in  the  Christian  Church 
there  is  no  '  acceptation  of  persons  ; '  no  doctrinal  favouritism  :  whatever 
doctrine  is  infallibly  revealed  at  all,  is  infallibly  revealed  for  the,  whole 
Church.  The  Apostle  may  have  originally  addressed  it  to  a  local  Church,  or 
even  to  an  individual ;  but  he  none  the  less  delivered  it  in  his  capacity  of 
Universal  Teacher.  Still,  then,  we  have  come  to  no  point  of  difference 
between  the  Apostolic  Eule  of  Faith  as  understood  by  all  Christians,  and 
the  modern  Roman  Catholic  Rule  as  understood  by  Roman  Catholics  : 
except,  indeed,  that  in  the  former  there  were  twelve  Universal  Teachers,  and 
in  the  latter  there  is  no  more  than  one. 

"  We  arrive,  then,  finally,  at  the  real  points  of  difference,  according  to 
Roman  Catholic  Theology,  between  the  utterances  of  an  Apostle  and  of  a 
later  Pope.  Firstly,  then,  the  former  very  often  spoke  under  God's  percep- 
tible and  consciously-recognized  influence  ;  as  a  simple  mouth-piece,  to 
deliver  some  definite  message  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  :  whereas  no 
Pope  since  S.  Peter  has  ever  fulfilled  this  office.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
very  far  from  being  true  that  all  Apostolic  pronouncements  ex  cathedra  were 
of  this  kind.  It  is  quite  impossible,  e.  g.,  that  S.  Paul  would  have  spoken  as 
he  does  in  1  Cor.  vii.  12,  *  ego  dico,  non  Dominus,'— if  he  were  at  that 
moment  simply  delivering  a  definite  message,  which  he  had  consciously 
derived  from  Divine  communication.  It  happened  very  often,  then,  that  an 
Apostle  spoke — just  as  Gregory  XVI.  and  Pius  IX.  have  spoken  since — 
pronouncing  indeed  ex  cathedra,  and  well  knowing  his  own  infallibility  in 
such  pronouncements  ;  but  yet  not  speaking  as  the  mere  articulator  of 
a  Divinely-dictated  message.  Secondly,  however,  by  the  very  fact  of 
consciously  receiving  from  time  to  time  these  direct  communications  from 
God,  S.  Peter  and  the  rest  possessed  a  prerogative,  quite  different  in  kind 
from  any  appertaining  to  subsequent  Pontiffs  ;  the  prerogative  of  making 
additions  in  the  strictest  sense  to  Divine  Revelation  and  the  Apostolic 
Deposit.  Since  the  Apostles'  death— as  all  Catholics  know  well — the  Church 
possesses  no  further  power,  than  that  of  infallibly  preserving,  analyzing,  syste- 
matizing, combining  [protecting],  developing,  inferring  from,  the  one  Faith  once 
given  :  but  so  long  as  the  Apostles  lived,  that  one  Faith  was  still  being  given  . 
And,  thirdly,  the  Apostolic  utterances  ex  cathedra  were  immeasurably  more 
frequent  than  those  of  a  post- Apostolic  Pontiff.  An  Apostle  was  constantly 
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How  was  this  question  to  be  decided  ?  There  were  then  no 
favourite  "Ballerini  and  Cappellari"  to  consult;  and  there 
was  therefore  the  less  temptation  for  preferring  a  roundabout 
and  doubtful  path,  to  that  which  was  both  direct  and  obvious. 
Suppose  you  or  I  wished  to  know  whether  some  dictum  of  an 
Apostle  had  been  inculcated  by  him  as  Universal  Teacher,  or 
on  the  other  hand  had  been  but  incidentally  and  fallibly  ex- 
pressed. Surely  our  obvious  course  would  have  been  to  ask 
him,  the  question.  In  other  words  those  utterances  were  ex 
cathedra,  which  the  Apostles  either  at  the  time  or  afterwards 
authenticated  as  such.  This  is  so  obviously  the  dictate  of 
common  sense,  that  (so  far  as  the  Apostles  are  concerned) 
I  suppose  no  one  would  dream  of  any  other  view.  What  I 
would  earnestly  submit  to  your  consideration  is,  that  the  same 
rule  which  applied  to  the  first  Pope,  applies  equally  to  those 
who  succeed  him  in  that  office. 

Let  me  take  then  a  few  obvious  cases,  as  illustrations  of 
my  general  principle.  (1)  Those  Pontifical  Acts  are  ex 
cathedra,  which  themselves  express  that  fact  either  directly  or 
equivalently.  (2)  Those  are  ex  cathedra,  of  which  the  very 
Pontiff  who  issued  them  afterwards  expressly  certifies  to  all 
bishops,  that  he  intended  therein  to  oblige  the  interior 
assent  of  Christians.  Indeed  this  very  certification  may 
itself  be  accounted  in  a  most  true  sense  an  ex  cathedra 
Act ;  for  in  it  the  Pope  declares  to  all  Catholic  bishops, 
that  the  interior  assent  of  Catholics  is  due  to  a  certain 
given  doctrinal  pronouncement.  (3)  An  Act  is  ex  cathedra, 
of  which  the  Pope  subsequently  declares  in  some  official 
utterance  that  he  has  so  issued  it;  even  though  this  later 
utterance  be  not,  formally  addressed  to  the  whole  Church. 
If  S.  Paul  in  an  official  letter  to  S.  Timothy  had  declared  that 
he  had  uttered  a  certain  dictum  in  his  capacity  of  Universal 
Teacher,  no  one  in  his  senses  would  doubt  the  fact.  Then 
(4)  if  one  of  S.  Paul's  constant  attendants — say  S.  Titus — 


expressing  in  some  .  .  .  infallible  pronouncement,  this  or  that  portion 
of  the  Truth,  taught  him  so  fully  and  profoundly  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  these 
three  particulars,  we  think,  consists  the  difference  between  those  instructions, 
on  the  one  hand,  which  were  given  to  the  Church  by  an  Apostle,  and  those, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  (according  to  Eoman  Catholics)  are|  given  to  the 
Church  by  a  Pope." 

C 
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wrote  a  letter  professing  on  its  surface  to  be  written  by  S.  Paul's 
command,  and  authenticating  some  dictum  of  S.  Paul's  as 
having  been  expressed  ex  cathedra,  you  would  never  yourself 
have  had  a  moment's  doubt  in  admitting  the  fact  so  to  be. 
The  parallel  is  obvious — and  shall  presently  be  drawn  out  in 
detail — with  such  an  authentication  as  that  of  the  Syllabus. 
Now  I  really  do  not  see  that  any  one  of  these  four  authenti- 
cations can  be  accounted  more  conclusive  than  any  other : 
but  in  a  certain  true  sense  the  first  may  be  called  more 
' '  primarily  "  conclusive  than  the  second ;  the  second  than  the 
third ;  and  the  third  than  the  fourth.  Moreover,  in  none  of 
these  have  theologians  any  special  place  :  their  business,  like 
that  of  all  other  Catholics,  is  to  observe  and  to  obey. 

To  proceed.  There  may  (5)  be  a  sure  proof  that  some  Act 
is  ex  cathedra,  if  the  Pontiff  implies  this  in  his  whole  subse- 
quent conduct.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  S.  Leo's  Dogmatic  Letter  to  S.  Flavian  was 
ex  cathedra.  Here  one  thing  is  to  be  carefully  noted;  viz., 
that  theologians  have  a  much  more  prominent  place  in  this 
than  in  the  four  previous  instances.  When  we  wish  to  judge 
how  far  some  Act  possesses  this  particular  authentication, 
theologians  and  ecclesiastical  historians  can  give  us  much 
important  information.  And  (6)  there  is  a  sixth  case,  in 
which  the  testimony  of  theologians  is  invaluable.  If  there  be 
any  pronouncement  on  which  all  theologians  have  long  agreed 
that  it  is  ex  cathedra, — this  circumstance  alone  (I  suppose) 
is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact :  for  their  agreement  cannot 
but  be  known  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff;  and  by  his  tacit  assent 
he  must  be  understood  to  imply  that  there  is  an  existing  obli- 
gation of  interior  assent. 

And  now  we  are  to  consider  theologians  as  performing  a 
somewhat  different  office.  From  such  data  as  the  above,  they 
know  indubitably  that  a  certain  large  number  of  Pontifical 
Acts  were  issued  ex  cathedra.  And  they  have  sometimes 
been  led — chiefly  for  controversial  purposes — to  generalize 
their  knowledge,  and  lay  down  certain  technical  tests  of  an 
ex  cathedra  utterance.  As  I  have  already  said,  there  is  by  no 
means  any  perfect  agreement  of  language  on  this  head,  even 
in  those  who  have  expressly  treated  the  question;  and  each 
author  must  be  judged  by  his  own  merits.  Any  given  theo- 
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logian  must  be  considered  to  have  done  his  work  better,  so 
far  as  he  has  succeeded  in  drawing  out  a  complete  and  har- 
monious theory,  which  shall  be  accordant  with  the  various 
primary  data.  But  the  value  of  his  opinion  is  to  be  tested 
by  this  accordance;  and  if  it  will  not  bear  this  test,  it  must 
be  rejected  as  imperfect.  It  is  immeasurably  more  certain, 
e.g.,  that  S.  Leo's  Dogmatic  Letter,  or  again  the  "  Mirari 
vos,"  was  ex  cathedra,  than  that  Ballermi  and  Cappellari  have 
given  true  tests  of  an  ex  cathedra  utterance.  And  if  it  were 
true  (most  certainly  it  is  not)  that  their  tests  would  exclude 
S.  Leo  or  Gregory  XVI.,  so  much  the  worse  for  their  theolo- 
gical character. 

IV. 

I  will  now  apply  these  principles  to  what  you  account  the 
main  particulars  of  our  controversy :  viz.  (1)  doctrinal  exposi- 
tions in  general ;  (2)  the  "  Mirari  vos  "  in  particular ;  and 
(3)  the  Syllabus  as  connected  with  such  expositions.  For 
convenience'  sake,  however,  I  will  take  these  in  the  inverse 
order  to  that  in  which  I  have  mentioned  them. 

THE  SYLLABUS. 

Let  me  suppose  that  S.  Titus  had  sent  a  circular  letter  to 
all  the  Churches  founded  by  S.  Paul,  of  the  following  tenour  : — 

"  The  Apostle  Paul,  to  whom  has  specially  been  committed 
t(  the  evangelization  of  i?he  civilized  heathen  world,  has  never 
"  ceased,  from  the  commencement  of  his  Apostolate,  to  pro- 
"  scribe  and  condemn  the  chief  errors  prevalent  throughout 
t(  that  world,  in  various  Epistles  and  Orations  delivered  in  his 
"  Apostolic  character.  But  as  it  may  happen  that  all  these 
"  Epistles  and  Orations  do  not  become  known  throughout 
"  Christendom,  he  has  willed  that  a  Syllabus  of  the  same 
"  errors  should  be  compiled,  to  be  sent  to  all  the  churches 
"  he  has  founded ;  in  order  that  the  rulers  of  these  churches 
"  may  have  before  their  eyes  all  the  errors  and  pernicious 
"  doctrines  which  he  has  reprobated  and  condemned.  He  has 
"  consequently  charged  me  to  take  care  that  this  Syllabus, 
"  having  been  most  carefully  transcribed,  should  be  sent  to 
"  your  church  as  to  others.  Accordingly  performing,  as  is 

c  2 
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"  my  duty,  with  suitable  zeal  and  submission  the  commands 
"  of  the  said  Apostle,  I  forward  the  said  Syllabus  together 
"  with  this  letter/'* 

A  Christian  would  have  been  thought  beside  himself  who, 
having  no  doubt  whatever  that  S.  Titus  wrote  this  letter  by 
S.  Paul's  command,  and  having  no  doubt  whatever  that  S.  Paul 
was  an  Apostle,  should  hesitate  to  take  for  granted  that  the 
errors  recited  in  this  Syllabus  had  been  infallibly  condemned. 
But  Pius  IX.  is  no  less  infallible  than  S.  Paul  in  his  con- 
demnation of  errors ;  and  S.  Titus's  imaginary  letter  is  an  exact 
counterpart  of  Cardinal  Antonelli's.  The  inference  is  obvious. 

But  further.  The  Catholic  Episcopate  is  united  by  God 
with  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  in  the  office  of  infallibly  teaching 
the  Church.  In  my  former  letter  (pp.  25,  6),  I  gave  samples 
of  its  teaching.  Those  bishops  who  spoke  at  all  on  the 
authority  of  the  Syllabus,  vied  with  each  other  in  the  strength 
of  language  with  which  they  ascribed  to  it  infallibility.  Not 
one  bishop  has  put  forth  any  protest  whatever.  As  I  there 
argued,  if  the  Syllabus  were  not  infallible,  "  it  would  follow 
that  the  Ecclesia  Docens — our  divinely -appointed  guide  to 
Catholic  Truth  —  has  been  banded  in  one  vast  conspiracy 
for  the  corruption  of  that  Truth."  It  should  be  added 
also,  that  the  Cardinal- Vicar's  language  in  a  still  more 
special  manner  commits  the  Holy  Father ;  in  that  the  latter 
permitted,  without  disapproval,  his  own  immediate  flock  to  be 
thus  instructed. 

Then,  thirdly,  consider  the  reflected  light  thrown  by  all  this 
(if  I  may  so  express  myself)  on  the  Holy  Father's  language 
and  silence.  I  dwell  on  this  in  our  current  number  (pp.  99, 
100):— 

Had  all  this  been  a  delusion,  Pius  IX.,  by  keeping  silence,  would  have 
been  guilty  of  no  less  a  crime  than  this  :  he  would  have  connived  at  a  false 
rule  of  belief  being  promulgated  in  his  name,  and  would  have  been  the 
accomplice  of  sacrilegious  deception  under  shelter  of  his  very  office  as 
Universal  Teacher.  But  he  did  not  even  keep  silence.  On  June  17,  1867, 
he  both  authenticated  the  Syllabus  as  having  come  from  him,  and  expressly 
confirmed  it.  u  In  the  Encyclical  of  1864,"  he  said  to  the  bishops,  "and  in 
that  which  is  called  the  Syllabus,  I  declared  to  the  world  the  dangers  which 


See  Cardinal  Antonelli's  letter,  "  Doctrinal  Decisions,"  p.  79. 
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threaten  society,"  and  I  condemn  the  falsehoods  which  assail  its  life.  That 
act  I  now  confirm  in  your  presence,  and  I  set  it  again  before  you  as  the  rule 
of  your  teaching."  We  quote  from  the  Archbishop's  Pastoral  Letter  on  the 
Centenary  (pp.  6,  7).  We  are  bound  indeed  to  add  his  Grace's  statement, 
that  the  words  "  were  unfortunately  not  taken  down ; "  but  he  adds  that 
they  ran  "  as  nearly  as  possible "  in  the  form  which  he  gives.  We  have 
already  said  that  even  had  the  Holy  Father  been  silent  after  the  various 
Episcopal  utterances,  there  could  have  been  no  possible  doubt  on  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Syllabus  ;  and  what  therefore  can  be  alleged,  after  this  express 
declaration  ? 

These  are  the  three  distinct  proofs  of  my  thesis.  As  to 
theological  authority, — it  is  hardly  more  than  three  years 
since  the  Syllabus  appeared ;  and  yet  I  am  able  in  January, 
1868  (p.  118),  to  adduce  for  its  infallibility  such  names  as 
those  of  Archbishop  Manning,  Dr.  Murray,  the  Civilta  Jesuits, 
FF.  Perrone,  Schrader,  Grury,  and  Reiss.  I  might  have 
added  Mgr.  de  Ketteler,  from  whom  I  gave  a  quotation  in 
October,  p.  335,  note.  I  am  informed  also,  by  an  eminent 
German  theologian,  that  the  ablest  work  which  has  yet 
appeared  on  the  Syllabus  is  by  Dr.  Tosi,  who  entirely  main- 
tains the  infallibility  of  that  pronouncement.  On  the  other 
side — notwithstanding  (what  I  must  account)  the  exaggerated 
value  you  attach  to  individual  theological  authorities — you 
have  not  adduced  one  theologian ;  nor  do  I  believe  there  is 
one  approved  theologian  whom  you  can  adduce. 

Let  me  now  consider  the  objections  to  this  conclusion,  which 
you  raise  in  pp.  26,  7.  They  are  but  two  in  number,  and  I 
am  surprised  that  you  can  attach  weight  to  either. 

The  first  is  founded  on  the  fact,  to  which  Dr.  Pusey  drew 
attention,  that  prop.  LXI.  was  only  an  obiter  dictum  in  the 
original  Act.  In  October  I  replied  to  Dr.  Pusey  (p.  288). 
I  admitted  that  the  actual  words  of  prop.  LXI.  occur  but  inci- 
dentally in  the  "  Jamdudum  cernimus  " ;  but  as  to  the  sense 
of  those  words,  I  added,  it  is  embedded  in  the  whole  substance 
of  that  Allocution.  To  this  reply,  which  I  still  consider  most 
abundantly  satisfactory,  you  make  no  rejoinder. 

I  must  maintain  however  against  you,  that  even  if  the 
Syllabus  had  contained  a  mere  obiter  dictum,  your  conclusion 
would  have  by  no  means  legitimately  followed.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  undeniable  inference  would  have  been,  that  certain 
obiter  dicta  of  Pontifical  Acts  may  be  infallible. 
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Your  second  objection  (p.  27)  proceeds  on  the  assumption, 
that  our  knowing  the  infallibility  of  the  Syllabus  depends  on 
our  first  knowing  the  infallibility  of  those  Acts  from  which  it 
was  compiled.  But  I  cannot  imagine  how  you  should  account 
such  an  assumption  to  have  any  plausibility  whatever.  Least 
of  all  can  I  imagine  on  what  grounds  you  ascribe  to  me  any 
such  opinion.  I  have  drawn  out  above  those  most  ample 
grounds  which  exist  for  our  knowing  the  infallibility  of  the 
Syllabus,  before  we  have  even  raised  any  question  concerning 
the  Acts  from  which  it  was  compiled. 

These  are  your  only  two  objections.  I  really  think  hardly 
an  instance  can  be  found  in  all  theology,  where  the  arguments 
on  one  side  are  so  strong,  and  those  on  the  other  so  insignifi- 
cant. 

I  now  proceed  to  contend,  that  all  the  propositions  recited  in 
the  Syllabus  are  infallibly  untrue  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
are  condemned.  My  ground  is  very  simple  and  very  inexpugn- 
able; viz.,  that  the  Syllabus  was  sent  round  to  all  the  bishops 
as  a  Syllabus  of  errors.  "  Errors  "  are  by  the  very  force  of 
terms  "  untrue  propositions." 

To  this  again  (p.  39)  you  make  two  replies  which  somewhat 
astonish  me.  You  say  that  Leo  X.  condemned  the  ' '  errors  " 
of  Luther ;  and  that  nevertheless  Pallavicini  did  not  consider 
as  certainly  untrue,  all  the  propositions  censured  in  the 
"  Exurge  Domine."  I  must  be  allowed  to  call  this  a  charac- 
teristic remark.  The  Supreme  Pontiff  denounces  them  as 
errors ;  but  we  are  not  to  accept  his  teaching,  if  one  single 
theologian  can  be  found  who  thinks  differently.  Let  me  sup- 
pose that  Pallavicini  had  adverted  to  Leo  X/s  use  of  the  word 
fc errors;"  and  had  nevertheless  maintained,  that  some  of 
the  propositions  thus  characterized  were  not  untrue.  The 
legitimate  inference  would  have  been,  either  that  Pallavicini 
laboured  under  a  temporary  obscuration  of  mind  such  as 
may  befall  the  best  theologians,  or  else  that  his  theological 
character  has  been  much  overrated.  But  I  will  defend  Palla- 
vicini against  you.  You  have  given  no  reason  whatever  for 
supposing,  nor  do  I  at  all  suppose,  that  he  thought  about 
this  particular  expression.  He  held  the  opinion  that  in 
general  a  censured  proposition  may  be  true ;  and  he  did  not 
observe  the  particular  word  "  error,"  used  by  Leo  X._,  which 
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prevented  the  application  of  such  general  theory  to  this 
particular  case.* 

Then  you  ask — even  if  the  Pontiff  had  not  intended  to 
declare  these  propositions  untrue — "by  what  other  general 
name,  except  that  of  '  errors/  could  he  designate  them  ?  I 
would  at  once  suggest  "  theses  damnataB/''  ' '  theses  confixse," 
"theses  censura  dignse,"  "theses  damnabiles,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

On  the  whole  then,  I  think  your  replies  so  singularly  un- 
satisfactory, that  the  case  for  the  infallibility  of  the  Syllabus 
would  have  received  greatly-increased  strength,  if  increased 
strength  had  been  possible,  by  your  having  been  driven  to 
allege  them. 

THE  "MIRARI  vos." 

In  the  Encyclical  "  Singulari  nos,"  bearing  date  June  23rd, 
1834,  Gregory  XVI.  thus  speaks  of  the  "Mirari  vos."  "In 
which  Encyclical  Letter,"  he  says,  "  according  to  the  duty  of 
our  office  we  declared  to  the  whole  Catholic  flock  sound  doctrine, 
and  that  which  alone  it  is  lawful  to  follow  on  the  subjects 
mentioned  therein  (de  propositis  ibidem  capitibus) ."  And 
again : — "  He  [Lamennais]  endeavoured  to  overthrow  the 
Catholic  doctrine  which  we  defined  in  our  above-named  Letter, 
according  to  the  authority  committed  to  us  umuorthy  (humili- 
tatis  nostras) "  concerning  due  subjection  to  civil  authority, 
the  contagion  of  indifferentisin,  liberty  of  speech  and  of 
conscience,  the  banding  together  of  certain  societies. 

Now,  as  I  urged  a  few  pages  back  (p.  33),  this  "Singulari 
nos  "  may  be  called  in  a  very  true  sense  an  ex  cathedra  Act ; 
for  the  Pontiff,  formally  addressing  all  the  bishops  of  Christen- 
dom, commands  the  interior  assent  of  the  whole  flock  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  "Mirari  vos."  The  doctrine  there  declared, 
he  says,  is  the  Catholic  doctrine,  and  that  which  alone  it  is 
lawful  to  follow.-f  I  will  venture  to  say  that  no  evidence  so 

*  I  ought  not  to  omit,  that  there  is  considerable  controversy  among  theo- 
logians, as  to  whether  Pallavicini  meant  what  F.  Kyder  thinks  ;  and  also  that 
at  all  events  his  whole  sentence  is  the  merest  obiter  dictum. 

t  I  put  this  argument  somewhat  less  strongly  last  October,  but  I  may  as 
well  quote  the  words  which  I  then  used.  "  If  in  the  '  Mirari  vos '  he  had 
not  been  issuing  a  definition  ex  cathedra,  then  in  the  '  Singulari  iios '  he 
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direct  and  cogent  as  this  can  be  adduced,  for  the  ex  cathedra 
character  of  S.  Leo's  Dogmatic  Letter;  or  of  Acts  whereby 
Pontiffs  confirm  the  doctrinal  decrees  of  Provincial  Councils ; 
or  of  innumerable  others,  to  which  no  one  has  ever  dreamed  of 
denying  the  plenitude  of  Apostolic  authority.  Such  evidence 
as  this  cannot  be  resisted,  without  overthrowing  the  Church's 
whole  dogmatic  structure.  It  is  most  strange  that  in  your 
present  pamphlet  you  have  made  no  reference  whatever  to 
this  "  Singular!  nos." 

There  is  no  necessity  for  adducing  further  proofs.  Nay 
there  is  real  danger,  lest  the  very  fact  of  adducing  them 
should  lead  my  readers  to  forget  the  absolute  conclusiveness 
of  what  I  have  already  given.  Yet  on  the  whole  it  will,  I 
think,  be  more  satisfactory,  if  I  do  not  omit  the  easy  task  of 
vindicating  the  other  authorities  which  I  have  alleged.  The 
Pontiff,  then,  wrote  an  official  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Toulouse  (Doc.  Dec.,  p.  57),  declaring  himself  to  have  issued 
the  u Mirari  vos"  in  order  that  he  "might  opportunely  teach 
all  the  children  of  the  Church  what  was  to  be  preached 
according  to  the  rule  of  Scripture  and  Tradition;"  and  that  he 
had  done  so  in  S.  Peter's  name,  "whose  faith  resists  all 
errors."  You  reply  (1)  that  this  Letter  is  not  ex  cathedra 
(p.  23).  I  never  thought  it  was.  What  I  argue  is,  that 
it  was  a  distinct  authentication  of  the  Encyclical  as  having 
been  ex  cathedra.  Let  me  go  back  to  my  former  illustration. 
S.  Peter  or  S.  Paul  puts  forth  some  religious  utterance,  in 
regard  to  which  certain  contemporary  Christians  have  a  real 
doubt  whether  he  puts  it  forth  as  Universal  Teacher.  The 
Apostle  writes  officially  to  some  bishop,  and  tells  him  that  he 
did  put  it  forth  in  that  capacity.  There  cannot  easily  be  a 
more  conclusive  settlement  of  the  question. 

You  reply  (2)  by  referring  to  the  concio  of  Sixtus  IV. 
It  appears  that  this  concio  is  not  extant,  and  that  we  have 
only  an  analysis  of  it  taken  down  afterwards  from  memory. 
So  far  as  we  can  trust  that  analysis,  it  seems  to  me  that 
yours  is  a  most  forced  interpretation.  It  seems  to  me 

solemnly  declared  to  the  whole  Episcopate  what  he  knew  to  be  a  falsehood  : 
that  falsehood  being  nothing  less  than  the  mendacious  allegation  of  a  pre- 
tended dogmatical  fact,  and  the  solemn  promulgation  of  a  false  and  spurious 
rule  of  Catholic  belief"  (p.  508). 
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that,  in  canonizing  S.  Didacus,  Sixtus  IV.  intended  neither 
more  nor  less  than,  to  do  what  his  predecessors  had  done 
in  similar  cases;  and  that  afterwards  he  expressed  his  own 
private  opinion,  as  to  what  canonization  involves.  Otherwise 
I  ask  you  this  question :  Did  Sixtus  IV.  refer  in  his  concio 
only  to  the  sanctity  of  S.  Didacus  ?  or  to  the  sanctity 
of  all  canonized  Saints  ?  Not  the  former ;  for  he  drew 
no  distinction  whatever  between  him  and  others.  But  if 
the  latter,  he  was  certainly  not  intending  merely  to  authen- 
ticate his  own  past  Act  as  having  possessed  a  particular 
character.  Unless  therefore  you  say  that  I  am  bound  on  my 
principles  to  regard  this  concio  as  itself  an  ex  cathedra  Act — 
and  this  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  not  think  of  saying — the 
case  is  in  no  way  whatever  to  your  purpose. 

You  reply  (3)  by  referring  to  Cappellari.  You  do  not  deny 
that  Gregory  XVI.,  as  an  individual,  considered  the  "  Mirari 
vos  "  an  ex  cathedra  utterance.  But  you  object  that  before 
he  was  Pope  he  held  a  different  opinion ;  that,  as  Cappellari 
the  theologian,  he  laid  down  a  test  which  the  Encyclical  does 
not  satisfy.  If  this  allegation  were  true,  it  would  only  follow 
that  Cappellari,  the  theologian,  made  a  serious  mistake  in 
the  test  he  laid  down.  But  I  entirely  deny  that  Cappellarr's 
treatise  is  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  the  infallibility  of  the 
se  Mirari  vos."  I  still  adhere  indeed  to  every  word  which  I 
said  on  this  subject  in  October ;  but  as  you  argue  against  my 
October  reasoning,  and  as  it  would  carry  me  too  far  to  vindi- 
cate it,  I  will  here  advert  to  a  different  consideration.  That 
treatise  proceeds  throughout  on  the  assumption,  that  the 
Pontiff  never  speaks  at  all,  except  on  the  one  hand  as 
Universal  Teacher,  or  else,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  mere 
private  doctor.  If  therefore  he  would  not  have  ascribed 
infallibility  to  the  Encyclical,  he  would  have  held  that 
Gregory  XVI.  issued  it  as  a  mere  private  doctor.  But  this 
is  a  theory  which  you  yourself  entirely  repudiate ;  and  indeed 
which  is  so  incredibly  extravagant,  that  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  ascribe  it  to  Cappellari. 

However,  let  me  even  suppose  for  argument's  sake  that 
Cappellari  did  change  his  mind  after  he  was  Pope.  Surely  his 
judgment,  even  as  a  private  theologian,  must  have  had  much 
greater  value  in  his  later  than  in  his  earlier  position.  You 
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really  write  as  though  you  thought  otherwise  ;  and  this  again 
instances,,  as  I  cannot  but  think,  your  constant  habit  of 
placing  the  voice  of  individual  theologians  above  the  voice  of 
the  Church.  As  to  Cappellari  the  theologian,  we  are  to  make  his 
tests  forsooth  a  final  tribunal,  before  which  every  Pontifical 
utterance  is  to  be  tried.  But  as  to  poor  Gregory  XVI.,  he  is 
a  far  less  important  personage.  ' '  We  are  really  not  concerned 
with  the  Pope's  own  opinion  of  the  truth  or  the  infallibility  of 
the  pronouncement  which  he  is  making,  as  long  as  his  opinion 
is  only  to  be  gathered  indirectly  and  from  informal  sources3': 
(p.  22)  viz.,  from  his  own  official  letter  to  an  Archbishop ; 
and  from  his  constant  statements  during  a  period  of  two 
years.  I  really  think  that  such  language  calls  for  some  severity 
of  comment. 

So  much  on  my  second  proof  of  the  "  Mirari  vos  "  having 
been  ex  cathedra;  Gregory  XYI.'s  letter  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Toulouse.  Now  for  my  third  proof,  the  letter  forwarded  to 
Lamennais  by  Cardinal  Pacca,  in  company  with  his  copy  of 
the  new  Encyclical.  "  It  is  Cardinal  Pacca  and  not  the 
Pope,"  you  say  (p.  23),  "  who  calls  the  Encyclical  '  a  solemn 
decision  from  the  infallible  mouth  of  S.  Peter's  successor ."; 
Not  so.  Cardinal  Pacca  wrote  avowedly  as  the  Pope's  mouth- 
piece.; as  I  abundantly  showed  (Doc.  Dec.,  p.  55)  from  the 
words  of  his  letter.  *  I  will  again  use  my  old  illustration. 
S.  Titus  writes  to  some  Christian  censured  by  S.  Paul, 
forwarding  him  S.  Paul's  censure,  informing  him  that  he  writes 
by  S.  Paul's  command,  and  adding  that  the  censure  is  a 
.solemn  decision  proceeding  from  the  Apostle's  infallible 
mouth.  Would  it  be  tolerable  or  intolerable,  that  the  offender 
and  other  Christians  of  like  opinions  should  doubt  the  Apos- 
tolicity  of  such  censure  ?  I  may  add  that  the  very  common- 
sense  view  which  I  am  here  advocating  derives  additional 
confirmation — if  such  confirmation  could  be  needed — from  the 
recent  Ubaghs  documents,  which  are  reprinted  in  the  current 
Dublin  Review.  A  letter,  which  Card.  Patrizi  wrote  by  the 
Pope's  command,  is  called  a  "  decision  of  the  Apostolic  See.3' 

I  still  think  I  was  perfectly  right  on  the  matter  to  which 


*  Cardinal  Pacca   calls  the  letter  written  by  him   "  the  communication 
which  his  Holiness  commissions  me  to  forward  to  you  in  a  confidential  shape.' 
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you  refer  at  p.  24.  Cappellari  speaks  of  cases  where  the 
Pontiff  apparently  accedes  to  the  request  for  an  infallible 
decision  :  but  Gregory  XV.T.  "  commissioned  "  Cardinal  Pacca 
to  forward  a  "  confidential  communication "  to  Lamennais, 
informing  him  that  he  had  acceded  to  such  request.  He  did 
not  "  apparently  "  but  "  avowedly  "  accede  to  it. 

However,,  as  I  said  just  now,  I  am  almost  sorry  to  have 
entered  on  these  subsidiary  proofs — most  irrefragable  as  they 
are — for  fear  my  readers  should  fail  to  lay  sufficient  stress 
on  the  solemn  authentication  and  republication  of  the  earlier 
Encyclical,  contained  in  the  "  Singulari  nos."* 

You  say  (p.  24)  that  on  my  hypothesis  "  the  rhetoric  of  the 
'  Mirari  vos }  would  be  simply  cruel."  But  you  cannot  surely 
mean,  that  you  are  at  liberty  on  a  priori  grounds  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  what  a  Pontiff  has  solemnly  declared.  If  he 
thought  fit  to  "define"  the  "Catholic  doctrine"  "which 
alone  it  is  lawful  to  follow"  in  rhetorical  terms,  it  was 
doubtless  for  good  reasons ;  and  at  all  events,  it  is  not  for  an 
individual  Catholic  to  denounce  his  alleged  procedure  as 
<{  simply  cruel."  Here  again  I  think  that  your  language  calls 
for  somewhat  severe  comment. 

I  confess  that  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  ecclesiastical 
instruction,  which  is  at  all  so  rhetorical  as  this  Encyclical; 
and  in  my  Appendix  I  will  suggest,  with  great  deference, 
one  possible  reason  for  its  rhetorical  language.  But  I 
would  remind  you  of  what  has  for  the  moment  escaped 
your  memory.  All  Catholics  ascribe  to  the  boohs  of  Scripture 
a  far  more  profound  and  pervasive  infallibility  (if  I  may  so 
express  myself)  than  to  any  ecclesiastical  instruction.  Now 
SS.  Peter  and  Jude  employ  language  strikingly  similar  to  that 

*  In  treating  the  "  Mirari  vos,"  F.  Ryder  incidentally  (p.  23)  adds  Billuart 
to  his  list  of  theologians  who,  as  he  thinks,  confine  infallibility  within  the 
sphere  of  Divine  faith.  There  could  not  be  a  more  unfortunate  instance  ; 
for  in  "  Idealism  "  (p.  29)  F.  Ryder  himself  quotes  Billuart  as  an  express 
advocate  of  "  fides  ecclesiastica."  These  are  Billuart's  words  :  "  Fides  eccle- 
siastica  est  quasi  media  inter  divinam  et  hurnanam,  sed  firmissima  et  certis- 
sima  utpote  innixa  infallibilitati  Ecdesise  in  his  rebus."  (De  Ecclesia, 
Art.  vii.)  As  to  the  passage  now  quoted  by  F.  Ryder  from  Billuart,  if 
it  be  taken  in  connection  with  that  which  I  have  here  adduced,  it  will  be 
found  signally  to  illustrate  my  argument  of  October  last,  from  p.  492 
to  p.  497. 
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of  the  "  Mirari  vos  " ;  and  applied,  moreover,  not  to  false 
tenets  in  the  abstract,  but  to  those  who  teach  them.  *  More- 
over, S.  Paul's  frequent  bursts  of  rhetoric  are  familiar  to  every 
student  of  his  epistles.  I  think  you  are  called  on  to  explain, 
how  the  use  of  such  expressions  in  inspired  writings  is  not 
tf  simply  cruel." 

Then  in  p.  28  you  refer  to  the  impossibility  of  "  arriving  at 
the  point  upon  which  our  interior  assent  can  fall "  in  the  case 
of  a  rhetorical  Encyclical.  I  ask  you  in  reply,  how  do  you 
arrive  at  ({ the  point  upon  which  your  interior  assent  can  fall " 
in  S.  Paul's  various  bursts  of  eloquence  and  emotion?  f 

So  much  on  the  immediate  and  direct  proof  for  the  infalli- 
bility of  this  Encyclical ;  viz.,  the  Pontiff's  solemn  declaration 
thereof.  Now  as  to  the  subordinate  yet  not  unimportant 
question  of  theological  authority.  With  all  your  zeal  for  the 
testimony  of  theologians,  you  have  not  found  one  who  denies 
this  infallibility.  In  January,  1868  (pp.  122,  3),  I  cite  in  its 
favour  the  names  of  Lacordaire,  Parisis,  and  Godard :  the 
latter  having  especial  authority,  because  the  corrected  edition 
of  his  volume  was  examined  with  great  care  at  Rome.  I  may 
also  refer  to  what  Lamennais  mentions  (Doc.  Dec.,  p.  57)  the 
general  consent  of  French  Catholics  at  the  time.  But  an  im- 
measurably stronger  testimony  than  that  of  any  private  theo- 
logian is  derivable  from  Pius  IX.  "  L'Eglise  libre  dans  1'etat 
libre "  is  a  favourite  phrase  of  M.  de  Montalembert's ;  and 
M.  de  Beaulieu  answered  his  theory  in  a  volume  called 
"  L'erreur  libre  dans  1'etat  libre."  The  very  title  then  pro- 
claims its  antagonism  to  the  "liberal  Catholics";  and  the  Holy 
Father,  on  receiving  it,  commissioned  Mgr.  Mercurelli  to  honour 
the  writer  in  his  name  with  a  warm  expression  of  paternal 
approval.  I  printed  a  translation  of  this  very  important  letter 
in  our  number  for  April,  1865,  pp.  479,  480;  and  I  entreat  my 
readers  to  peruse  it  ..."  Chiefly  it  has  pleased  the  Pontiff," 
says  Mgr.  Mercurelli,  "  that  in  order  to  repel  error  you  had 
derived  your  arms  from  the  very  Chair  of  Truth;  and  had 
called  to  mind  those  things  which  Gregory  XVI.  of  sacred 
memory  had  taught  upon  the  subject:  and  which,  if  they  had 

*  2  Peter  ii.  12-19  ;  Jude  10-16. 

f  In  January,  1865  (pp.  58-68),  I  considered  to  the  best  of  my  power 
the  doctrinal  purport  of  the  "  Mirari  vos." 
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'been  received  as  they  should,  would  have  removed  all  dissension 
and  cause  of  doubting." 

DOCTEINAL  EXPOSITIONS. 

In  our  number  for  January,,  1868,  which  appeared  about  the 
same  time  as  your  letter,  I  expressed  a  hope  (pp.  134-6)  that  you 
would  explain  more  clearly  than  you  had  hitherto  done  what 
is  that  "  peculiar  increment " — "  new,  unauthorized,  and  pro- 
ductive of  much  mischief" — which  you  think  I  have  added  to 
an  otherwise  "  received  theory."  Your  letter  on  the  whole 
does  sufficiently  explain  this;  though  I  could  still  desire  a 
fuller  and  more  precise  statement.  In  p.  22,  note,  you  con- 
trast the  "expository"  style  with  the  "definitive."  In  p.  13 
you  cite  the  Capitula  of  Trent  as  instancing  that  kind  of 
' '  doctrinal  instruction  "  to  which  you  will  not  ascribe  infalli- 
bility. In  the  same  page  you  quote  with  approval  Amort's 
opinion  that  "  expositions  of  Catholic  doctrine  "  do  not  legi- 
timately generate  more  than  a  "  violent  presumption  "  of  their 
truth.  I  cannot  then  be  mistaken  in  understanding  you  to 
mean,  that  the  Church  is  not  infallible,  except  where  she  marks 
out  for  assent  or  dissent  a  distinct  proposition,  or  a  series  of 
distinct  and  independent  propositions ;  that  the  Pontiff  never 
speaks  infallibly  in  any  prolonged  and  sustained  exposition  of 
doctrine. 

Now  I  will  not  here  attempt  to  consider  what  particular 
doctrinal  expositions  are  ex  cathedra  ;  my  opinion  on 
this  head  is  sufficiently  expressed  in  the  fourth  article  for 
January,  1868.  I  hold  many  of  my  propositions  indeed, 
as  I  there  distinctly  state  (p.  89),  "  merely  as  those 
which  appear  to  myself  in  greater  or  less  degree  pro- 
bable ;  I  submit  the  whole  with  sincerest  deference  to  those 
many  persons  who  are  far  more  thorough  theologians  than  I 
am ;  and  I  promise  that  I  will  carefully  attend  to  any  sugges- 
tion with  which  they  may  favour  me."*  Still  I  certainly 

*  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  a  misapprehension  into  which 
I  find  that  one  or  two  readers  have  fallen,  on  what  I  advocate  in  the  article 
to  which  I  refer  in  the  text.  It  is  on  "  Doctrinal  Apostolic  Letters  ;"  and  I 
explained,  I  had  hoped,  what  I  mean  by  this  term  quite  unmistakably  :  see 
pp.  89,  90.  By  this  term,  then,  I  mean  to  express  Letters  in  which  it  is  the 
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think  that  my  reasoning  as  a  whole  proceeds  on  solid 
grounds.  You  have  not,  of  course,  replied  to  that  article, 
because  your  pamphlet  had  already  left  your  hands  when  it 
appeared.  But  undoubtedly,  if  you  could  successfully  maintain 
your  present  proposition,  your  victory  over  me  would 
be  complete.  I  maintain  however  against  you  with  the 
greatest  possible  confidence,  that  certain  doctrinal  expositions 
are  infallible.  I  will  give  a  few  instances ;  and  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  if  I  only  proved  my  point  in  the  case  of  one,  I 
should  overthrow  your  contention  that  there  are  none  such.  I 
believe  however,  that  there  is  no  doubt  at  all,  in  regard  to  the 
various  instances  which  I  shall  now  give. 

Firstly,  then,  the  "  Mirari  vos  "  is  itself  a  doctrinal  exposi- 
tion, as  you  will  be  the  last  to  deny.  And  since  this  is  most 
indubitably  ex  cathedra,  no  a  priori  objection  can  be  raised 
against  the  putting  forth  a  similar  claim  for  other  doctrinal 
expositions  also. 

Secondly,  S.  Leo's  Dogmatic  Letter  against  Eutychianism. 
There  is  nothing  more  certain  in  all  history  than  that  this  was 
an  ex  cathedra  Act.  I  will  quote  some  of  the  facts  from  your 
favourite  authority,  Ballerini.  "  It  is  not,"  he  says,  ' '  that 
S.  Leo  accounted  the  dogma  as  doubtful  which  was  defined  'in 
his  Letter,  or  considered  that  any  one  might  freely  doubt  con- 
cerning the  dogma  therein  defined."  The  Chalcedonian 
bishops  exclaimed : — "  A  form  [of  expression]  has  been  given 

Pontiff's  express  purpose  —  as  one  at  least  among  various  purposes — to 
inculcate  doctrine.  Such  Letters  I  also  include  under  the  general  name 
"doctrinal  Acts."  And  by  " doctrinal  instructions "  I  intend  to  express, 
either  the  doctrine  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  such  Acts  to  inculcate,  or  else 
the  words  in  which  that  doctrine  is  expressed.  I  assume  throughout,  that 
the  Pontiff  is  infallible  where  he  inculcates  doctrine  on  the  Universal  Church, 
but  not  infallible  where  he  inculcates  doctrine  on  individuals  ;  and  the  main 
scope  of  my  article  is  to  consider,  in  what  cases  respectively  he  should  be 
considered  as  performing  the  former  or  the  latter  of  these  two  functions. 

Now  I  find  myself  to  have  been  misunderstood  as  maintaining,  that  in  all 
Universal  Encyck'cals — even  in  those  which  are  not  issued  at  all  for  the 
purpose  of  inculcating  doctrine — every  doctrinal  statement  which  they  may 
incidentally  contain  is  infallibly  true.  But  I  never  dreamed  of  advocating 
any  such  view.  I  should  not  call  such  statements  " doctrinal  instructions" 
but  "  obiter  dicta."  Nor  would  any  one,  I  think,  who  carefully  considers  my 
language  in  pp.  89,  90,  be  of  opinion  that  its  legitimate  objective  sense  is  any- 
thing like  that  which  I  am  now  disclaiming. 


I 
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by  the  most  holy  Archbishop  of  Home;  and  we  follow  it,  and 
we  have  all  subscribed  to  his  Letter.  So  we  all  say;  those 
things  suffice  which  are  there  set  forth:  no  other  exposition 
may  be  made."  "  And  when,"  continues  Ballerini,  "  Leo's 
epistle  had  been  read,  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  straight- 
way received  it  without  examination  just  as  though  it  had  been 
put  forth  by  S.  Peter  the  Apostle."  "  Anathema/'  cried  the 
Fathers,  "  to  him  who  does  not  so  believe  ;  Peter  has  spoken 
by  Leo."  Again,  "  he  who  does  not  assent  to  the  Epistle  of 
most  holy  Leo  is  a  heretic"  (c.  13,  nn.  67,  8).  Baronius  adds 
to  all  this,  that  S.  Leo  circulated  the  Letter  throughout  the 
West,  that  it  might  be  "  an  antidote  against  the  poison  of  the 
Eutychian  heresy."  See  Dublin  Review  for  January,  1868, 
p.  112. 

Now  on  this  Letter,  I  would  refer  you  to  what  I  say  in 
January,  1868  (pp.  94,  95  ;  111,  112).  It  is  an  exposition  of 
doctrine,  similar  to  some  extent  in  character  to  the  Tridentine 
Capitula ;  but  very  far  more  lengthy,  and  very  far  more  inter- 
spersed— indeed  they  are  not  interspersed  ,at  all — with  miscel- 
laneous and  heterogeneous  matter.  Again,  its  tone  will  not 
be  considered  by  any  one  so  unmistakably  authoritative  and 
peremptory  as  in  the  other  case. 

Not  only  S.  Leo  claimed  infallibility  for  it — not  only  did 
cotemporary  bishops  admit  its  infallibility — theologians  are 
absolutely  unanimous  on  its  ex  cathedra  character  (see 
January,  1868,  p.  111).  You  lay  singular  stress  on  Ballerini 
and  Cappellari.  Having  already  then  quoted  the  former,  I 
proceed  to  the  latter.  "  The  bishops  of  the  West,"  he  tells 
us  (c.  15,  n.  4  :  vol.  ii.,  p.  77  of  your  edition)  "wrote  to  the 
Pope  with  one  accord  that  they  had  adopted  his  Letter  to 
Flavian  as  their  symbol  of  faith."  "  The  prelates  of  the  East 
received  this  Letter  with  unanimous  acclamations  before  they 
had  even  undertaken  its  examination." 

Thirdly,  the  Tridentine  Capitula.  You  make  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  arguments  on  this  matter,  which  I  quoted 
from  Dr.  Murray  in  October  (p.  349,  note).  But  they  are 
really  altogether  unanswerable.  He  points  out  that  in  each 
one  of  those  Sessions  which  contain  both  affirmative  and 
negative  decisions,  the  Council's  claim  to  infallibility  is  as 
peremptory  for  the  former  as  for  the  latter.  Take,  for 
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instance,  the  Sixth  Session.  The  Proaeimum  of  its  Decree 
contains  these  words  : — *  "  The  Tridentine  Synod  .  .  . 
[here]  intends  to  set  forth  to  all  Christ's  faithful  the  true  and 
sound  doctrine  of  justification  .  .  .  strictly  commanding 
that  no  one  hereafter  shall  dare  to  believe,  preach,,  or  teach 
otherwise  than  is  determined  and  declared  in  tlie  present 
Decree"  Immediately  the  first  Capitulum  begins  : — "  First, 
the  Holy  Synod  declares,  &c.,  &c."  There  are  sixteen  of 
these  Capitula ;  and  the  Council  then  proceeds  :  ' '  After  this 
Catholic  doctrine  concerning  justification,  which,  unless  every 
one  shall  have  received  faithfully  and  firmly,  he  cannot  be 
justified,  the  Holy  Synod  has  thought  well  to  add  these 
Canons ;  that  all  may  know,  not  only  what  they  are  bound 
(debeant)  to  hold  and  follow,  but  also  what  to  avoid  and  deny." 
The  Capitula,  you  see,  teach  what  Catholics  are  bound  to 
hold,  and  the  Canons  what  Catholics  are  bound  to  avoid. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  hint  of  any  greater  authority  apper- 
taining to  the  latter  than  to  the  former ;  and  it  is  expressly 
said  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Capitula  is  to  be  held  as  neces- 
sary to  salvation.  Declarations  substantially  similar  are  to  be 
found  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  sessions. 

This  argument  is  used  in  substance  by  Yasquez ;  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  has  ever  been  the  slightest  pretence  of 
answering  it.  I  have  met  with  a  few  theologians  who  hold 
your  view;  though  I  cannot  now  remember  who  they  are, 
except  Denzinger.  You  quote  (I  take  for  granted  correctly) 
Tournely  and  Amort,  f  But  the  few  whom  I  have  seen  ignore 
the  above  argument  altogether,  and  proceed  on  some  a 
priori  presumption.  I  believe  also  that  at  last  their  number  is 
very  small.  Take  for  example  the  questions  in  the  Penance 
treatise  concerning  attrition  and  contrition :  the  rigorists  and 


*  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  I  think,  that  Denzinger  has  omitted  this 
Proaemiuin. 

t  I  do  not  possess  Amort's  "  Demonstratio  Critica,"  but  only  his  "  Theo- 
logia  Eclectica  : "  and  I  do  not  know  what  is  his  reference  to  Tournely. 
Tournely  however  only  says,  as  quoted  by  Amort,  that  the  Tridentine 
Capitula  are  not  "  definitions  de  fide."  I  never  thought  they  were.  I  main- 
tain that  they  are  infallible  doctrinal  expositions  ;  and  that  all  Catholics  are 
obliged  so  to  accept  them.  But  I  have  never  alleged  that  they  condemn 
every  contrary  tenet  as  actually  heretical. 


tlieir  opponents  alike  take  for  granted  the  infallibility  of  these 
capitula.  But,  however  this  may  be,  I  cannot  at  all  understand 
on  what  principle  you  yourself  doubt  Dr.  Murray's  doctrine ; 
considering  that  you  have  not  attempted  to  meet  the  very 
conclusive  and  irresistible  reasoning,  to  which  I  have  now 
again  drawn  your  attention. 

Fourthly.  I  adduce  my  next  instance — the  Bull  "Unam 
Sanctam  " — somewhat  as  a  plaintiff  now  and  then  places  some 
witness  in  the  box ;  not  for  any  important  benefit  to  his  own 
case,  but  in  fairness  to  the  defendant  who  may  wish  to  cross- 
examine  such  witness.  I  have  abundant  evidence  for  the  pro- 
position which  I  maintain  against  you,  without  alleging  at  all 
this  particular  Bull.  But  as  I  alleged  it  in  October  (p.  349), 
and  you  deny  its  relevance  (pp.  19,  20),  I  am  bound  either 
to  withdraw  or  to  defend  my  original  allegation.  I  cannot, 
consistently  with  my  convictions,  do  the  former. 

Your  argument  is  in  effect  this  : — "  The  Bull  ends  with  a 
' '  definition  of  faith ;  and  this  of  course  I  admit  to  be  in- 
fallible. But  all  the  rest,  which  Dr.  Ward  accounts 


e.g. 


in 


"  infallible  exposition,  is  a  mere  preamble ;  just  as 
"  the  Bull  <  Ineffabilis.'  " 

In  the  first  place  it  is  of  much  importance  to  point  out, 
that  if  the  concluding  sentence  were  a  definition  of  faith, 
conclusions  would  follow  from  which  you  would  be  the  first 
to  recoil.  "  It  is  necessary  to  salvation  (de  necessitate 
salutis),"  says  Boniface  VIII.,  "  that  the  whole  human  crea- 
tion be  subject  to  the  Eoman  Pontiff."  Here,  you  say,  is  a 
doctrine  which  all  Catholics  accept;  the  Pontiff's  spiritual 
supremacy  over  all  Christians.  But  surely  it  is  the  dictate  oi 
common  sense,  and  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  denying,  that 
the  preamble  to  a  doctrinal  definition,  though  not  in 
itself  infallible,  yet  authentically  explains  the  sense  of  the 
definition.  (See  Oct.,  p.  287,  note.)  Now  there  is  not 
one  sentence  in  the  "preamble"  enlarging  on  the  Pope's 
spiritual  power;  its  theme  is  the  Pope's  power  in  tem- 
porals, and  the  due  relation  between  "  the  two  swords." 
The  concluding  "  definition,"  then — if  definition  it  were — 
must  define  the  doctrine,  that  all  mankind  are  subject  to  the 
Eoman  Pontiff  in  that  sense  which  the  "preamble"  sets  forth. 
Your  own  opposite  theory  is  very  strange.  I  can  only  parallel 
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it  indeed  by  supposing,  that  when  Pius  IX.  defined  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  he  should  have  prefaced  his  definition  by 
a  preamble,  enlarging  exclusively  on  the  inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  on  the  properties  of  efficacious  attrition. 

Your  own  authority,  Raynaldus,  understands  the  " definition" 
of  the  ' '  Unani  Sanctam,"  just  as  I  should :  and  so  expresses 
himself  at  the  end  of  n.  13.  Cappellari  again,  on  this  point 
at  all  events,  is  most  certainly  against  you.  He  says  ' '  that 
for  more  than  four  centuries  this  Bull  served  as  a  rule  for 
the  Catholic  universe  "  (Oct.,  p.  349,  note).  *  But  you  cannot 
suppose  him  to  mean,  that  the  duty  of  spiritual  obedience  to 
the  Pope  was  no  ec  law  of  the  Catholic  universe  "  before  the 
"  Unam  Sanctam."  Suarez  speaks  exactly  like  Raynaldus  on 
the  doctrinal  meaning  of  the  Bull  (de  Fide,  d.  20,  sec.  3,  n.  22), 
though  he  makes  no  distinction  between  the  last  sentence  and 
the  rest.  And  (what  is  more  important)  his  opponent,  who 
dislikes  the  doctrine  of  the  Church's  indirect  temporal  power, 
does  not  venture  to  deny  that  the  Bull  teaches  it;  but  only  urges 
that  no  Pontifical  Bull  is  infallible  without  assent  of  the  bishops. 
Supposing  therefore  this  last  sentence  were  really  a  definition 
of  faith,  it  would  follow  that  those  who  deny  the  Church's 
indirect  temporal  power  are  no  less  truly  heretics,  than  are 
Arians,  Pelagians,  and  Lutherans. 

I  am  confident  however,  that  the  Bull  contains  no  definition 
of  faith.  Nay  your  own  principles,  I  think,  must  lead  to  this 
conclusion  no  less  inevitably  than  mine  do.  The  Pontiff  is 
not  infallible,  you  say  (Idealism,  p.  16),  "  where  he  has  not 
selected"  some  "particular  proposition  for  his  formal  sanction 
or  censure."  But  this  last  sentence,  which  you  consider 
an  infallible  definition,  contains  no  proposition  whatever 
"selected  for  sanction  or  censure."  Boniface  VIII.  pro- 
nounces it  ' '  de  necessitate  salutis," — not  et  humanam  crea- 
turam  credere  quod  propositio  queedam  sit  vera,"  —  but 
"humanam  creaturam  sulesse  Romano  Pontifici."  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Bull  he  teaches  a  certain  doctrine  affirma- 
tively ;  and  in  this  last  clause  he  declares,  that  whoever  does 

*  F.  Ryder  says  that  Cappellari  does  not  speak  in  his  own  name  but  in 
that  of  an  imaginary  Jansenistic  interlocutor.  It  is  so  doubtless  in  form,  as 
I  myself  pointed  out  ;  but  the  whole  context  shows  indubitably  that  Cap- 
pellari gives  it  as  his  own  opinion. 
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not  act  on  this  doctrine  (whether  he  disbelieve  it  or  no)  will 
forfeit  salvation. 

You  may  possible  say  indeed,  that  Boniface  VIII.  does  lay 
down  a  distinct  proposition :  viz.,  that  "  subjection  to  the 
Pope  is  necessary  for  salvation."  But  I  have  shown  that  ho 
is  not  speaking  about  subjection  in  general,  but  about  one 
very  definite  case  of  subjection ;  and  this  last  sentence  there- 
fore itself  necessarily  refers  us  for  guidance  to  the  doctrinal 
exposition  which  has  already  been  drawn  out. 

However,  I  do  not  care  to  allege  this  particular  Bull  as 
part  of  my  argument  against  you.  On  my  own  principles, 
of  course,  it  contains  no  definition  of  faith;  because  it 
does  not  condemn  any  contrary  tenet  as  heretical.  And 
so  I  answer  with  extreme  facility  the  objection  you  raise 
(p.  20,  note),  that  the  doctrine  which  I  regard  as  incul- 
cated in  the  "  Unam  Sanctam "  has  been  denied  by  many 
Catholics  with  impunity.  I  have  admitted  again  and  again — 
last  of  all  in  this  very  letter — that  the  Church  very  often,  for 
fear  of  greater  evils,  passes  over  in  silence  the  profession  of 
tenets  which  she  has  not  actually  condemned  as  heretical; 
even  though  she  may  have  infallibly  pronounced  upon  them 
some  lower  censure,  or  infallibly  taught  their  contradictories  in 
an  affirmative  shape. 

I  hold  then  firmly,  that  a  certain  doctrine  is  taught  infallibly 
in  the  "  Unam  Sanctam ; "  but  I  extend  that  infallibility  to  the 
whole  doctrinal  instruction  of  the  Bull.  I  firmly  hold  also  of 
course,  that — putting  aside  invincible  ignorance — acceptance 
of  that  doctrine  is  obligatory  on  all  Catholics  "  de  necessitate 
salutis."  But  I  contend  against  you,  that  the  Pontiff's  an- 
nouncement of  this  obligation  is  implicit  and  not  explicit. 

Fifthly,  I  adduce  Gregory  XVI. 's  condemnation  of  Hermes ; 
and  I  refer  you  to  what  I  have  said  on  the  subject  in 
January,  1868,  pp.  232-235.  I  have  not  read  the  "Ad  au- 
gendas"  as  a  whole,  for  my  Bullarium  unfortunately  ends  just 
eight  months  before  its  date;  but  the  extracts  given  by 
Denzinger  (n.  1486)  and  the  facts  mentioned  by  F.  Perrone 
amply  suffice  for  my  purpose.  There  is  but  one  proposition  of 
Hermes  distinctly  stated  in  the  whole  Brief;  and  that  proposition 
the  Hermesians  promptly  disavowed,  in  their  own  and  their 
master's  name.  Their  very  complaint  was,  that  the  Pontiff 
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had  not  specified  those  particular  errors  under  each  respective 
head,  into  which  he  considered  Hermes  to  have  fallen.  And 
they  professed  themselves  ready  to  receive  humbly  such  true 
doctrine  on  those  heads,  as  the  Holy  See  might  vouchsafe  to 
impart.  But  Cardinal  Lanibruschini,  writing  by  the  Pope's 
command,  required  their  unreserved  submission  to  the  Pope's 
entire  judgment — most  generally  and  vaguely  as  it  had  been  ex- 
pressed— on  the  writings  of  Hermes  in  general.  He  charac- 
terized that  judgment  as  having  proceeded  from  the  "  Petri 
cathedra/'  And  in  a  later  letter  he  told  the  Hermesians,  that 
by  not  complying  they  inflicted  an  "  outrage  on  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  See,"  similar  to  that  which  was  "  devised  by  the 
Jansenists." 

Sixthly,  I  cite  the  recent  Pontifical  decisions  on  the  Louvain 
controversy.  See  January,  1868,  pp.  237-240.  No  definite  pro- 
positions whatever  were  drawn  out  for  sanction  or  reprobation; 
and  yet  the  Professors  were  required  to  submit  themselves 
"fully,  perfectly,  and  absolutely  >} — can  words  be  stronger  ? — 
to  "the  decisions  of  the  Holy  See." 

Seventhly,  I  draw  attention  to  those  Acts  from  which  the 
Syllabus  was  compiled.  I  have  reserved  these  to  the  end, 
because  (as  I  said  in  October,  p.  286)  one  or  two  Catholics, 
with  whom  I  am  thoroughly  in  harmony  on  the  general 
question,  do  not  here  agree  with  me.  Their  opinion  is  far- 
more  worthy  of  consideration  than  mine ;  and  I  would  express 
my  own,  therefore,  with  unfeigned  diffidence.  Yet  I  cannot 
myself  see  the  opening  for  doubt.  Let  me  suppose  that  S.  Titus 
sent  such  a  circular  to  the  Christian  Churches  as  I  supposed  in 
p.  35.  Every  one  would  have  seen,  not  merely  that  the  errors 
recited  in  the  Syllabus  were  infallibly  condemned; — but  that 
they  had  already  been  condemned  ex  cathedra  in  those  various 
Epistles  and  Orations,  to  which  the  circular  letter  referred.* 
In  like  manner  then,  the  various  errors,  recited  in  Pius  IX.'s 
Syllabus,  had  been  already  condemned  by  him  ex  cathedra  in 
various  Apostolic  Letters.  See  what  I  have  said  in  January, 
1868,  pp.  101-3.  But  very  many  propositions  of  the  Sylla- 
bus had  not  been  censured  totidcm  verbis  in  previous  Apostolic 

*  I  here,  of  course,  entirely  abstract  from  the  circumstance,  which  is 
irrelevant  to  my  argument,  that  S.  Paul's  Epistles  are  inspired  Scripture. 
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Letters;  but  cqulval&ntly  in  the  way  of  doctrinal  exposition. 
Hence  such  doctrinal  expositions  were  ex  cathedra. 

Let  me  now  take  in  order  the  various  objections  to  all  this, 
which  I  can  discover  in  your  pamphlet. 

Objection  first,  the  language  of  theologians.  I  reply  (1). 
Even  if  it  were  true  (which  I  confidently  deny)  that  one  or 
two  theologians  once  maintained  the  fallibility  of  all  doctrinal 
expositions,  they  would  have  been  equivalently  condemned, — 
and  their  authority  so  far  overthrown, — by  the  "  Singulari 
nos."  That  the  "  Mirari  vos"  was  a  doctrinal  exposition,  you 
are  yourself  forward  in  maintaining ;  but  in  the  later  Encyclical 
Gregory  XVI.  declared  to  all  the  bishops  of  the  Church  that 
he  had  issued  it  ex  cathedra. 

(2).  As  to  the  theological  authorities  quoted  in  your 
"  Idealism,"  I  am  clear  that  none  are  in  your  favour  on  this 
matter.  Nay  your  quotation  from  one  of  them,  Tanner,  seems 
to  me  directly  against  you.  See  January,  1868,  pp.  116,  125. 
Those  on  whom  you  yourself  lay  the  greatest  stress  are  Ballerini 
and  Cappellari ;  and  both  of  them  (as  I  have  shown)  take  for 
granted  that  S.  Leo's  dogmatic  exposition  was  ex  cathedra. 
You  will  not  indeed  find  one  theologian  in  the  whole  Church, 
I  am  confident,  who  ever  thought  of  doubting  the  ex  cathedra 
character  of  that  Letter,  on  the  ground  that  it  contains  a  doc- 
trinal exposition,  and  not  a  series  of  independent  propositions. 

Your  other  objections  are  based  on  instances,  in  which  you 
allege  that  certain  doctrinal  expositions,  which  my  theory 
requires  me  to  accept  as  infallible,  have  taught  what  I  am 
obliged  to  regard  as  error.  I  will  take  these  in  order. 

Objection  second,  Honorius's  Letter  to  Sergius  (p.  14).  For 
myself  I  incline  to  think,  as  do  the  great  majority  of  theo- 
logians, that  there  is  no  dogmatic  error  whatever  in  this 
Letter.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  insisting  on  this.  Here 
it  suffices  to  point  out  the  very  obvious  circumstance,  that  I 
have  never  ascribed  infallibility  to  all  doctrinal  expositions 
put  forth  by  a  Pope,  but  to  those  only  which  are  intended  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Universal  Church.  Now  you  do  not 
even  allege  that  this  Letter  was  intended  for  the  instruction 
of  this  Universal  Church  ;  you  only  say  that  it  was  "  a  direct 
doctrinal  instruction  failing  of  the  truth."  Well,  but  did 


Honorius  fail  of  the  trutli  in  instructing  the  ivliolo  Church  ? 
or  only  in  instructing  Sergius  ?  * 

Objection  third,  Eugenius  IWs"  instruction  to  the  Arme- 
nians. 

You  say  (p.  13)  that  I  have  given  a  certain  answer  to  this 
objection  which  is  "  very  unfair."  I  think  the  answer  you 
mention  'would  be  very  unfair ;  and  I  never  dreamed  of  giving 
it.  You  must  be  confusing  me  with  some  other  of  your 
critics,  though  I  do  not  at  all  know  which.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween your  two  pamphlets  I  have  not  even  noticed  this  instruc- 
tion to  the  Armenians,  except  by  saying  in  July  (p.  161)  that 
your  argument  had  been  answered  by  anticipation  in  our 
number  of  Jan.,  1866.  That  answer  still  seems  to  me  quite 
conclusive.  But  it  has  not  the  faintest  resemblance  to  the 
one  with  which  you  credit  me ;  nor  can  I  find  that  in  your 
( '  Idealism  "  you  have  made  any  reply  to  it  whatever. 

As  I  mentioned  however  in  July,  I  did  not  myself  write 
the  answer  in  question;  and  I  add  in  January,  1868  (p.  105, 
note)  that  the  bias  of  my  own  opinion  is  against  the  ex 
cathedra  character  of  the  instruction  to  the  Armenians.  Most 
certainly  it  does  not  possess  those  indicia  of  an  ex  cathedra 
instruction,  which  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  in  January,  1868  ; 
and  for  my  own  part  I  am  inclined  to  take  the  same  view  of 
its  general  purpose,  which  you  express  in  "  Idealism"  (p.  23). 

Objection  fourth  (pp.  33,  12,  note)  Alexander  VI. 's  Bull, 
"giving  America  to  King  Ferdinand  of  Spain." 

I  reply  (1)  that  your  reference  here  to  F.  Schrader's  test  is 
the  merest  fallacy ;  and  that  I  am  sure  you  will  yourself,  on  reflec- 
tion, admit  this.  I  was  speaking  in  October  of  various  Pontifical 
Acts,  which  contain  indeed  direct  doctrinal  teaching,  but 
which  are  not  formally  addressed  to  the  Universal  Church. 
And  I  was  putting  together  available  tests,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  which  of  those  Acts  are  put  forth  by  the  Pontiff 

':'f  Eoncaglia  thus  argues  on  this  Letter,  in  his  comment  on  Natalis 
Alexander's  dissertation  concerning  Honorius  :  — "  Si  ad  ecclesias  fuisset 
directa,  quod  manifestare  potuisset  per  earn  voluisse  Honorium  ut  magistrum 
ad  Ecclesiam  loqui,  quomodo  latuisset  in  scrinio  Eccleske  Constantinopoli- 
tanae  ?  Sed  et  ignorabatur  ab  Ecclesia  Africana  :  imiversus  Occident 
ignorabat."  "  Ubi  Eomani  Pontifices  Dogniaticas  scribunt  Epistolas,  volunt 
eas  Universal  Ecclesire  significari." 
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in  his  capacity  of  Universal  Teacher.  Among  other  such 
tests,  I  mentioned  that  suggested  by  F.  Schrader.*  But 
this  Bull  of  Alexander  VI.  has  no  appearance,  ever  GO  dis- 
tant, of  belonging  to  the  class  in  question.  It  contains  no 
direct  teaching  whatever;  you  only  allege  (p.  33)  that  it 
teaches  a  certain  doctrine  "  indirectly." 

The  real  question  then  which  you  have  raised,  is  one  which 
I  have  never  treated  at  all ;  viz.,  how  far  the  fact  of  a  Pontiff 
claiming  some  prerogative,  is  tantamount  to  a  doctrinal  decision 
that  he  possesses  it.  I  will  not  occupy  space  here  in  dis- 
cussing this  question ;  but  my  answer  to  your  objection  shall 
be  abundantly  satisfactory.  Assuming  those  principles  which 
I  advocate,  either  Alexander  VI.  did,  or  did  not,  equivalently 
teach  ex  cathedra  that  he  possessed  a  certain  nameable  pre- 
rogative in  things  temporal.  If  he  did  not,  the  objection  falls 
to  the  ground.  If  he  did,  I  heartily  and  unreservedly  submit 
myself  to  his  doctrine. 

You  will  say  perhaps  that  I  ought  to  investigate  the  matter ; 
for  that  it  must  be  of  much  importance  to  hold  explicitly  what 
a  Pope  has  infallibly  taught.  But  I  reply  very  easily,  by  refer- 
ing  you  to  what  I  have  said  more  than  once  in  the  Dublin 
Review.  The  dogmata  of  faith  are  earnestly  inculcated  by 
the  Church  in  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances.  But  as 
to  that  large  body  of  infallibly  determined  truth,  which  is 
connected  indeed  with  the  Deposit  but  is  no  integral  portion 
thereof,  the  case  is  very  different.  Many  such  truths  quite 
lose  their  importance  under  other  circumstances ;  and  after 
such  change  of  circumstances  the  Church  has  no  desire  what- 
ever to  bring  them  before  the  notice  of  her  children.  (See 
our  number  for  January,  1867,  p.  169;  and  for  January, 
1868,  pp.  54,  55.)  I  am  satisfied  then  with  firmly  holding 
that  she  possesses  some  temporal  power  (Syllabus,  prop.  24); 
and  for  the  rest,  I  content  myself  with  being  fully  prepared 
to  accept  her  teaching  on  its  extent^  whatever  that  teaching 
may  be. 

Looking  at  your  historical  objections  as  a  whole,  I  think 

*  In  January,  1868  (p.  109),  I  speak  less  confidently  on  the  sufficiency  of 
this  test.  I  do  this,  not  because  I  am  myself  aware  of  any  reason  for 
mistrusting  it,  but  in  deference  to  the  advice  of  a  distinguished  German 
theologiani 
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they  add  great  strength  to  my  position.  Some  few  Catholics  are 
deterred  from  embracing  the  doctrine  which  I  advocate,  by  a 
vague  misgiving  lest  it  should  let  loose  on  them  (as  it  were) 
a  mass  of  historical  difficulties.  They  fear  they  may  be  flooded 
by  a  miscellaneous  multitude  of  past  Pontifical  expositions, 
which  cannot  be  reconciled  either  with  each  other  or  with  ad- 
mitted doctrine,  except  by  chicanery  and  special  pleading.  And 
yet  you  have  not  been  able  to  adduce  one  historical  difficulty, 
which  I  have  not  solved  with  the  greatest  readiness  and  ease. 
No  part  of  my  argument,  you  will  have  observed,  at  all  de- 
pends on  a  denial  of  Amort' s  proposition  (pp.  12, 13)  that  "  the 
Pope  may  address  a  doctrinal  Bull  to  all  Catholics  without 
obliging  them  to  believe.""  Certainly  however  I  cannot,  as  at 
present  advised,  accept  that  proposition;  unless,  indeed,  in  what 
may  possibly  have  been  Amort' s  sense.  I  quite  admit  (as  I  have 
stated  in  January,  1868,  p.  90)  that  the  Pope  may  inculcate 
some  doctrine,  not  as  certain,  but  only  as  the  more  probable ; 
only  I  would  add  that  in  such  case  the  faithful  are  bound  to 
accept  it,  as  infallibly  the  more  probable  at  the  time  of 
such  inculcation.  If  Amort  means  more  than  this,  certainly 
I  should  have  much  difficulty  in  following  him.  It  is  the 
universal  language  of  all  non-Gallicans,  that  the  Pontiff  is 
infallible  whenever  he  speaks  as  Universal  Teacher;  and 
it  is  simply  incomprehensible  to  me,  how  he  can  address  a 
doctrinal  Bull  to  all  the  faithful,  without  speaking  as 
Universal  Teacher.  Amort  does  not  give  any  one  instance  of 
his  proposition ;  nor  do  you  allege  that  any  other  theologian 
in  Christendom  has  so  spoken.  I  may  add  that  I  cannot 
but  think  his  authority  on  such  matters  greatly  invalidated 
by  his  opinion  on  the  Tridentine  capitula,  which  is  so 
directly  at  variance  with  the  Council's  express  language. 
Moreover  he  must  have  been  in  an  odd  state  of  mind 
when  he  wrote  the  whole  passage  to  which  you  refer ; 
witness  what  he  says  immediately  before  the  sentence  you 
quote.  He  thinks  it  possible  that  the  Holy  Ghost  might 
permit  some  Pontiff,  while  sitting  at  table  at  the  first  grand 
entertainment  he  gives  after  his  election,  to  define  every 
existing  theological  controversy,  and  to  issue  an  Universal 
Bull  commanding  all  the  faithful  to  accept  his  definition. 
Amort  adds  that  such  a  definition  would  not  be  ex  cathedra. 


V. 

I  am  now  to  meet  what  you  consider  the  heaviest  count  of 
your  indictment ;  viz.,  my  language  about  mortal  sin.  And 
here  I  have  two  preliminary  remarks  to  make. 

Firstly,  you  speak  throughout  as  though  I  had  introduced 
the  idea  of  "  mortal  sin"  into  our  controversy,  without  authority 
and  by  my  own  impulse.  But  what  are  the  facts  to  which  I 
have  drawn  attention  again  and  again  in  the  Dublin  Review  ? 
When  the  Encyclical  and  Syllabus  were  first  issued,  the  Car- 
dinal Vicar  of  Rome  declared  that  they  were  to  be  recognized 
as  the  very  Word  of  God ;  and  that  "  he  who  listens  not  to  " 
the  Pontiff  therein  speaking,  "  delares  himself  as  no  longer 
having  any  right  to  the  eternal  inheritance  of  Heaven. }}  (See 
Doc.  Dec.,  pp.  77,  8.)  One  French  bishop  (ib.,  p.  91)  says  that 
men  must  believe  it  in  order  ' '  to  be  saved ;  "  another,  that  "  no 
one  can  deviate  from  it  without  ceasing  to  be  a  Catholic ;  "  a 
third,  that  all  must  accept  it  " if  they  wish  still  to  claim  the  name 
of  Catholics; "  a  fourth  (p.  90),  that  to  receive  it  "with  the 
most  entire  submission  of  mind  and  heart  "  is  "  an  imperative 
and  sacred  duty  for  all  true  Catholics ;  "  and  so  with  the 
rest.  The  Pope  and  bishops  constitute  the  Ecclesia  Docens. 
The  Pope's  Yicar  and  various  bishops  have  spoken  publicly 
after  the  above  fashion.  Neither  Pope  nor  one  bishop 
throughout  the  world  has  been  heard  to  protest  against  lan- 
guage, which  you  account  (p.  48)  a  "  great  and  most  mis- 
chievous offence,"  and  of  which  you  ' '  look  upon  the  practical 
working  with  simple  horror.'3  If  you  may  "look  with 
horror  on  the  practical  working  "  of  language  put  forth 
by  such  singularly  high  authority,  why  have  not  I  at  least 
an  equal  right  to  regard  such  language  with  reverence  as  an 
example  to  be  followed  ? 

And  yet  I  have  not  even  gone  the  whole  length  of  following 
it.  The  idea  of  ' '  mortal  sin "  in  this  matter  most  certainly 
did  not  originate  with  me ;  but  there  is  one  particular  mode 
of  expression  which  did.  I  have  never  in  one  single  instance 
spoken  of  ' '  mortal  sin,"  without  adding  the  epithet  "  ma- 
terial." And  I  have  so  guarded  myself,  for  the  purpose  of 
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testifying  how  thoroughly  I  recognise  the  possibility  of  invin- 
cible ignorance. 

Another  precedent  may  be  cited,  by  no  means  so  authorita- 
tive, yet  in  some  sense  more  direct,  because  it  is  from  the 
language  of  an  anonymous  periodical  writer.  The  te  Civilta  " 
of  April  10,  1867,  contains  a  powerful  argument  against 
those  who  adopt  ef  the  novel  appellation  of  liberal  Catholics.'" 
In  the  course  of  that  article  the  writer  contrasts  their  tenets 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Syllabus  :  pp.  149,  150.  Then  ho 
thus  continues  : — ' '  These  men,  perhaps,  think  that  Catholi- 
.cism  is  an  empty  name,  and  its  profession  an  extrinsic 
denomination,  which  involves  no  obligation."  .  .  .  Not 
so:  "He  who  accepts  Catholic  principles"  (such  as  those 
enforced  in  the  Syllabus)  "  in  all  their  fulness  and  rigour  is  a 
Catholic;  he"  who  does  otherwise  "may  call  himself  Inj  vhat 
name  he  pleases;  but  before  God,  before  the  Church,  he 
cannot  lie  excused  unless  by  inculpablc  ignorance" 

Secondly  you  say  (pp.48,  49)  that  most  of  those  who  other- 
wise agree  with  me  consider  the  "  question"  an  ""open"  one. 
Now  those  who  otherwise  "  agree  with  me,"  consider  certain 
teachings  infallible.  Why  infallible  ?  Because  issued  by  tho 
Pope  ex  cathedra.  But  the  Pope,  in  promulgating  an  Act  ex  ca- 
thedra, ipso  facto  issues  a  law  obliging  all  Catholics  interiorly  to 
accept  its  instruction.  If  proposition  A  is  taught  ex  cathedra, 
the  Pope  has  issued  a  law  obliging  all  Catholics  to  accept 
interiorly  proposition  A.  How  then  can  the  truth  of  propo- 
sition A  be  any  longer  considered  an  open  question  ?  What 
those  Catholics  must  mean  who  call  the  question  between  you 
and  me  an  open  question,  I  will  presently  consider.  I  doubt 
if  there  is  any  difference  whatever  between  them  and  myself. 

I  will  now  consider  the  true  doctrine  about  mortal  sin,  in 
its  bearing  on  our  controversy :  and  when  I  have  done  this, 
I  will  further  inquire,  whether  I  have  used  language  unduly 
harsh,  or  otherwise  legitimately  generating  misapprehension. 
I  put  aside  Gallicanism  throughout,  as  though  it  did  not  exist. 
I  put  it  aside,  because  you  reject  it  no  less  thoroughly  than 
I  do ;  and  because  its  inclusion  would  only  involve  cumbrous 
circumlocution,  without  affecting  in  any  way  the  substance  of 
my  argument.  And  this  being  understood,  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  heartily  in  the  four  following  statements. 
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1.  Whenever  the  Pope   speaks  ex  cathedra,,  by  the  fact  of 
doing  so  he  issues  a  law  which  (materially  at  least)  imposes 
on  all  Catholics  the  grave  obligation  *  of  interior  assent. 

2.  Those  Catholics  who  refuse  such  assent  formally  commit 
mortal  sin,  provided  (1)  that  they  certainly  know  the  existence 
of  the  law ;    or  else  (2)  would  know  it,  were  it  not  for  their 
mortally  sinful  neglect  or  perverseness. 

3.  Where  there  is  no  mortally  sinful  neglect  or  perverseness, 
their  ignorance  is  ordinarily  called  "  invincible  "  :  even  though 
it  should  be  caused  by  venially  sinful  neglect  or  perverseness. 

4.  There  may  often  be  invincible  ignorance  of  a  law,  where, 
nevertheless,  there  is  in  fact  no  extrinsic  probability  whatever 
in  favour  of  liberty. f     Otherwise  we  should  have  to  say,  that 
there  is  no  invincible  ignorance  of  Catholicism  among  Pro- 
testants. 

Now  let  me  apply  these  obvious  statements  to  what  you 
consider  (p.  51)  the  extreme  "  crisis "  of  a  "bewildering 
matter "  :  viz.,  the  Confessional.  And  here,  when  I  have 
finished,  don't  turn  round  on  me  and  say,  "  Here  is  an 
intrusive  layman,  giving  advice  about  the  Confessional."  You 
urge  the  Confessional  as  an  argument  against  what  has  been 
taught  expressly  by  Cardinal  Vicars  and  bishops ;  and  in 
defending  them,  I  am  obliged  of  course  to  answer  that 
argument.  However,  to  avoid  invidiousness,  I  will  take 
>JOK  for  the  supposed  priest.  I  have  converted  you  entirely 
— if  you  will  forgive  me  for  making  so  extremely  sanguine 
a  supposition — to  my  own  view  of  this  matter.  And  we  are 
to  consider  how,  on  such  a  supposition,  you  will  act  in  the 
Confessional. 

A  theological  student  —  or  an  educated  untheological 
layman — comes  to  your  tribunal.  He  admits  that  he  yields 
no  unreserved  and  absolute  assent  to  the  teaching  of  the 
"Mirari  vos,"  or  the  Syllabus.  You  know  thoroughly  well 
that  there  is  110  probability  whatever — intrinsic  or  extrinsic — 
in  favour  of  his  view.  But  you  are  not  on  that  account 


*  A  grave  obligation  is  an  obligation  which  binds,  where  it  formally  binds, 
under  mortal  sin  ;  a  light  obligation  is  one  which  binds,  where  it  formally 
binds,  under  venial  sin. 

t  On  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  probability,  see  p.  21. 
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warranted  to  assume,  that  his  ignorance  arises  from  mortally 
sinful  neglect  or  perverseness.  There  may  be  reasons  in  his 
case  to  suppose  so;  but  such  instances  must  be  very  ex- 
ceptional. On  what  ground  then  are  you  bound  to  refuse 
him  Absolution  ? 

There  is  an  extremely  wide  contrast  in  this  respect,  of 
which  I  have  frequently  spoken  in  the  Dublin  Review,  between 
a  definition  of  faitU  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  minor  doctrinal 
judgment  on  the  other.  Suppose  a  man  disbelieves,  e.g., 
the  dogma  of  Transubstantiation  or  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, though  he  well  knows  that  it  is  taught  by  the  Church 
in  communion  with  Eome  as  de  fide  Catholicd.  However  in- 
vincible may  be  his  ignorance  of  that  Church's  authority,  and 
however  convinced  you  may  be  of  such  invincibleness,  you 
cannot  admit  him  to  the  sacraments.  Why  ?  for  the  obvious 
reason,  that  his  profession  ipso  facto  excludes  him  from  the 
Visible  Church.  But  suppose  through  invincible  ignorance  he 
disbelieves  some  doctrine,  which  is  infallibly  taught  indeed  by 
the  Church,  yet  not  as  de  fide  :  you  are  then  under  no  obliga- 
tion whatever  of  excluding  him.*  And  you  may  possibly  have 
good  ground  for  thinking  that  you  will  do  much  more  harm 
than  good,  by  pressing  on  his  notice  the  obligation  of  interior 
assent. 

The  question  of  receiving  a  non- Catholic  into  the  Church, 
to  which  you  refer  in  p.  52,  seems  to  me  essentially  different 
from  that  of  absolving  a  Catholic.  But  I  will  not  here  discuss 
the  subject.  It  is  external  to  our  actual  controversy;  and 
of  course  on  all  such  matters,  being  necessarily  destitute  of 
priestly  experience,  I  can  only  hold  my  opinion  with  extreme 
diffidence.  See  however  what  I  have  said  in  January,  1868, 
p.  87. 

You  say  (p.  50)  that  ascription  to  you  of  invincible 
ignorance  ' { is  tantamount  to  an  imputation  of  folly."  I  was 
more  startled  by  this  statement  than  I  can  well  express. 
I  really  think  that  if  I  had  said  anything  of  the  kind,  you 
would  have  come  down  on  me  very  severely,  for  my  incapa- 
bility of  understanding  a  state  of  mind  which  differs  from  my 
own.  But  you  cannot  surely  mean  what  you  have  so 

*  See  April,  I860,  p.  539. 
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incautiously  said;  you  cannot  surely  mean,  e.g.,  that  every 
Protestant  is  formally  in  mortal  sin,  unless  he  is  a  downright 
fool.  You  would  hold,  with  me,  that  the  causes  of  invincible 
ignorance  are  multifarious  and  heterogeneous.  Or  rather,  in 
common  with  me,  you  would  accept  Pius  IX/s  judgment,  that 
no  one  "can  arrogate  to  himself  so  much  as  that  he  can 
mark  out  the  limits  of  such  ignorance,  according  to 
the  variety  of  people,  religions,  understandings,  and  other 
things  so  many "  (Allocution  "  Singular!  quadam,"  Recueil, 
p.  340).  I  suggested  in  October  various  causes  of  invincible 
ignorance  in  the  present  controversy  (p.  372)  :  and  not  one  of 
these  implies  an  imputation  of  "folly,"  still  less  of  "utter 
obtuseness." 

There  is  the  greatest  possible  contrast  between  two  cases 
which  you  wish  to  assimilate  (pp.  50,  51).  No  educated 
Catholic — hardly  any  Catholic  at  all — can  by  possibility 
be  invincibly  ignorant  that  Mary  has  been  infallibly  decreed 
Immaculate ;  because  here  is  a  definition  of  faith,  and  every 
priest  in  the  Confessional  is  absolutely  required  to  enforce  that 
definition.  But  for  the  contrary  reason  a  Catholic  may,  without 
any  kind  of  difficulty,  be  invincibly  ignorant,  on  the  obligation  of 
interior  assent  to  the  "  Mirari  vos,"  or  to  the  "Quanta  curfu" 

Now  as  to  the  language  I  have  used.  You  say  (p.  50)  that 
I  "  urge  my  thesis  under  pain  of  mortal  sin ;"  (see,  also,  p.  47 
and  p.  53).  This  is  quite  a  mistake,  as  so  expressed.  The 
whole  current  of  my  language  has  been,  not  that  a  Catholic 
materially  commits  mortal  sin  in  rejecting  some  thesis,  but  in 
refusing  interior  assent  to  some  ex  cathedra  Pontifical  Ad. 
And  to  show  that  this  but  represents  my  habitual  expressions, 
I  will  here  recite  the  chief  passages  where  I  have  spoken  of 
mortal  sin.  My  first  instance,  however,  is  not  so  imme- 
diately to  my  present  purpose  as  the  rest. 

In  your  "  Idealism"  (p.  46)  you  alleged,  that  in  p.  8  of  my 
"  Doctrinal  Decisions  "  I  described  it  as  mortal  sin  to  doubt  the 
falsity  of  any  condemned  proposition.  I  replied  however, 
in  my  former  letter,  that  my  remark  was  confined  to  propo- 
sitions condemned  as  "unsound";  and  that  "unsound"  is  a, 
species  of  the  genus  "  untrue."  You  say  (p.  53)  that  I  now 
acknowledge  my  "  language  "  to  have  been  "  wrong  "  in  the 
above  cited  passage.  But  this  is  really  a  mistake  of  yours, 
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though  a  very  natural  one.  A  correspondent  of  the  Tablet 
convinced  me,  that  in  other  parts  of  my  volume  I  had  used  the 
word  "  unsound/'  as  applying  to  every  condemned  propo- 
sition ;  and  that  this  later  use  of  the  word,  threw  a  reflected 
light  on  the  earlier,  giving  it  a  sense  which  I  had  never  in- 
tended. Observe  however,  I  have  never  once  used  the  word 
ee  unsound"  as  synonymous  with  "  condemned."  But  in 
several  parts  of  my  volume,  where  I  was  not  speaking  of  mortal 
sin  at  all,  I  implied  my  own  strong  conviction,  that  all  con- 
demned propositions  are  certainly  unsound  and  untrue  ;  with- 
out explaining  (as  I  should  have  done)  that  some  few  grave 
theologians  think  differently.  I  say  emphatically  this  :  I  have 
never  once  used  the  expression  either  directly  or  by  implication, 
that  he  who  doubts  the  falsity  of  a  condemned  proposition 
materially  commits  mortal  sin. 

In  p.  53  of  my  "  Doctrinal  Decisions "  I  say,  that  those 
doctrines,  which  the  Church  "  has  infallibly  determined  to  be 
true  as  being  intimately  bound  up  with"  dogmata  of  faith, 
"  cannot  be  doubted  without  material  mortal  sin." 

In  p.  107  I  say  that  those  men  materially  commit  mortal 
sin  "  who  will  not  ascribe  to  a  proposition,  as  infallibly 
deserved,  any  lesser  censure  with  which  the  Church  may 
have  branded  it;  nor  will  accept  as  infallibly  true  those 
instructions  of  the  Holy  Father  (such  as  the  '  Mirari  vos/  or 
the  '  Quanta  cura/  with  its  appended  Syllabus),  which  are  not 
definitions  of  faith." 

In  p.  78  I  draw  attention  to  the  Cardinal  Vicar's  language 
already  mentioned. 

In  the  Dublin  Review  of  last  October  (p.  369)  I  say  "  that 
there  are  various  minor  judgments  put  forth  in  an  affir- 
mative shape,  as  (e.  g.)  at  Trent,  at  Florence,  at  Constance, 
of  which  there  is  most  abundant  proof  that  the  Church  placed 
them  before  Catholics  as  infallibly  true."  I  add  that  there 
are  "  many  Apostolic  Letters  in  regard  to  which  there  is  most 
abundant  proof  that  they  were  issued  ex  cathedra."  I  con- 
clude that  "  he  who  will  not  subject  his  intellect  to  these  va- 
rious instructions,  materially  at  least,  commits  mortal  sin."* 

*  Since  writing  what  is  in  the  text,  I  observe  a  sentence  in  the  same 
number,  p.  375  :  "  those  who  reject "  "  that  doctrine  which  we  advocate  ' 


I  do  not  think  any  one  could  legitimately  misunderstand 
such  language  as  the  above.  I  think  no  one  would  reasonably 
consider  it  as  expressing  any  other  doctrine,  than  that  which 
I  defended  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  section. 

Finally  I  must  consider  what  those  Catholics  mean,  to 
whom  you  refer  in  pp.  48,  49.  "  I  agree  with  Dr.  Ward/' 
they  say,  ""but  of  course  it  is  an  open  question."  On  your 
own  showing,  then,  in  some  sense  they  "agree  with"  me. 
Suppose  therefore, — to  fix  our  ideas, — their  question  concerns 
the  Syllabus  or  the  "  Mirari  vos."  They  regard  it  as  certain 
that  in  this  Act  the  Pope  has  issued  a  law,  obliging  the  interior 
assent  of  every  Catholic.  They  admit,  however,  that  there  is 
many  a  pious  Catholic  to  whom  this  fact  is  by  no  means 
certain;  consequently  that  invincible  ignorance  of  the 
obligation  is  abundantly  possible,  and  in  most  cases  may  be 
legitimately  presumed.  They  further  see  very  clearly  that 
the  Act  in  question  was  no  definition  of  faith  ;  and  they  know 
therefore  that  where  invincible  ignorance  is  presumable, 
Absolution  may  be  given.  With  the  whole  of  this,  as  has 
been  seen,  I  thoroughly  concur. 

Some  of  them  may  further  mean — I  am  not  at  all  aware  of 
such  cases — that  though  by  them  the  obligation  is  recognized 
as  certain,  yet  there  is  a  solid  extrinsic  probability  on  the 
opposite  side.  If  there  are  any  who  so  think,  with  them 
undoubtedly  so  far  I  cannot  concur. 


VI. 


In  regard  to  my  thesis  concerning  doctrinal  Apostolic 
Letters,  I  can  find  no  other  objections  stated,  either  in  your 
"  Idealism  "  or  in  your  recent  pamphlet,  except  those  which  I 


"  commit  materially  mortal  sin."  On  this  I  make  two  observations  :— (1)  The 
words  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  "  I  urge  my  thesis  under  pain  of  mortal 
sin ;"  but  may  be  interpreted  without  violence  as  signifying,  that  those  who  reject 
that  thesis,  materially  commit  mortal  sin  by  refusing  due  interior  assent  to 
certain  Pontifical  Acts.  (2)  I  am  quite  certain,  from  my  habitual  state  of 
mind,  that  I  intended  it  in  this  sense.  I  had  just  been  explaining  and 
vindicating  in  detail  (pp.  369-375)  what  I  meant  to  say  about  mortal  sin  ; 
and  I  knew,  therefore,  that  my  readers  could  not  misunderstand  me. 
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have  now  considered.     With  some  brief  concluding  remarks, 
therefore,  I  will  here  bring  my  letter  to  a  close. 

In  one  particular  you  and  I  probably  agree  more  with  eacli 
other,  than  we  agree  with  some  Catholics  who  otherwise  occupy 
an  intermediate  position  between  us.  Our  point  of  agree- 
ment is  on  the  inappreciable  importance  of  the  issue.  This 
subject  alone  would  suffice  for  an  entire  pamphlet.  Yet  I  am 
unwilling  wholly  to  pass  it  over  ;  and  I  will  briefly  therefore 
express  part  of  what  I  mean  on  two  different  particulars. 

I  must  introduce  these  final  remarks  however,  by  once 
more  adverting  to  what  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this 
letter.  The  real  stress  of  the  controversy,  I  am  convinced,  is 
not  against  you;  but  against  that  extreme  party,  which  is  only 
too  happy  to  use  so  excellent  a  priest  as  yourself  for  its  own 
purposes.  You  are  fighting  the  battle  of  these  men  far  more 
plausibly,  and  with  far  better  hope  of  success,  than  they  could 
fight  it  themselves ;  because  your  opinions  are  so  much  less 
"  offensive  to  pious  ears."  But  you  are  fighting  their  battle, 
nevertheless. 

Now  at  this  moment  a  great  intellectual  movement  is 
beginning  among  English  Catholics,  of  which  indeed  the  ex- 
citement about  university  education  is  one  characteristic 
sign.  This  intellectual  movement  will  take  a  totally  divergent 
direction  from  its  very  outset,  accordingly  as  the  body  of  leisured 
Catholics  may  be  animated  by  the  orthodox  or  the  minimising 
spirit.  How  far  is  the  Church  infallible  ? — How  far  does 
she  impose  an  obligation  of  interior  assent  to  her  judgments 
on  ground  primarily  secular  ? — How  far  are  the  speculations 
of  every  Catholic,  on  philosophy  and  on  religious  politics,  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  attitude  of  absolute  submission  to  her 
supreme  authority  ? — How  far  are  Catholics  to  live  as  it  were 
in  the  ^atmosphere  of  infallibility  ?  On  such  questions  as 
these,  the  minimists  and  their  opponents  give  an  answer 
fundamentally  contradictory.  To  you — and  much  more  to 
those  who  go  further  than  you — the  constant  pressure  of  in- 
fallible and  of  quasi-infallible  authority  appears  a  "  burden ;"  * 


*  F.  Ryder  protests  (p.  56,  note  6)  against  my  objection  to  his  use  of  this 
term  "  burden."  The  question,  however,  is  not  one  of  words  but  of  thoughts. 
The  following  passages  from  the  "  Idealism >'  will  show  how  much  intellectual 
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whereas  by  those  wlioin  I  must  account  more  orthodox, 
it  is  considered  the  highest  form  of  intellectual  liberty.*  If 
this  fundamental  issue  be  not  fought  out  now,  it  will  only 
return  in  much  exaggerated  proportions  at  a  later  period. 

And  yet  even  this  constitutes  but  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  the  interests  at  stake.  It  is  in  these  days  a  very 
trite  remark — yet  not  on  that  account  the  less  true — that  an 
internecine  conflict  is  at  hand,  between  the  army  of  dogma  and 
the  united  hosts  of  indifferentism  and  unbelief.  Looking  at 
the  matter  practically,  the  one  solid  and  inexpugnable  fortress 
for  the  army  of  dogma,  is  the  Rock  of  Peter.  But  we  cannot 
submit  to  the  Pope's  authority  by  halves ;  we  cannot  accept 
what  we  please  and  reject  what  we  please ;  we  must  humbly 
embrace  that  whole  body  of  Christian  doctrine,  which  he 
infallibly  inculcates.  By  denying  to  him  then  that  measure 
of  infallibility  which  he  so  undeniably  and  so  peremptorily 
claims,  you  would  lay  open  our  one  position  of  security, 
and  leave  us  an  easy  prey  to  our  enemies.  In  contending 
therefore  against  you  with  all  the  energy  I  can  corn- 


degradation  is  expected  by  F.  Eyder  to  result  from  my  view;  and  it 
is  not  probable  I  should  hold  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  the  intellectual 
effect  which  would  follow  his.  I  recall  these  passages  with  great  reluctance, 
and  only  because  F.  Eyder's  objection  obliges  me  so  to  do.  The  italics  are 
my  own. 

"  One  cannot  help  speculating  as  to  the  probable  mental  condition  of  the 
poor  man  when,  after  a  full  course  of  Dr.  Ward's  prison  discipline,  he  is  at 
length  presented  with  his  liberty.  One  could  imagine  that,  like  the  old  debtor 
Mr.  Dickens  tells  us  of,  when  at  last  made  a  free  man,  he  would  entreat  his 
warder  not  to  lock  him  out  of  his  accustomed  prison  "  (p.  27). 

"  Pursuing  no  train  of  thought  at  all,  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  praying  if 
you  will,  we  should  have  a  better  chance  of  preserving  the  ray  of  intelligence 
God  has  given  us,  than  chained  to  the  oar  aboard  Dr.  Wards  galley,  which 
lie  tells  us  forsooth  is  the  bark  of  Peter.  In  the  former  case,  the  mind  might 
be  indeed  asleep,  but  at  least  it  would  not  be  worn  out  by  the  vain  excite- 
ment of  fruitless  toil ;  it  would  not  have  the  misery  of  seeing  all  its  thoughts 
swallowed  up,  like  oar-prints  in  the  sea,  and  its  every  effort  even  to  realize 
the  conditions  of  its  servitude,  confused  and  deadened  by  Dr.  Ward's  dog- 
matic speaking-trumpet "  (p.  59). 

*  On  this  head  see  some  brief  remarks,  January,  1867,  p.  92 :  which  I 
hope  on  some  future  occasion  to  develop  into  an  article.  What  I  mean  in  the 
text  by  "  quasi-infallible,'5  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  my  "  Doctrinal  Deci- 
sions," pp.  134-138,  184-189. 
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mand,  I  feel  myself  in  real  unity  with,  yourself.  For  I 
feel  that  I  am  contending  in  behalf  of  dogmata  and  princi- 
ples, which  are  as  precious  and  as  vital  in  your  estimation  as 
they  can  possibly  be  in  my  own. 

In  concluding  this  controversy,  I  submit  most  unreservedly 
all  which  I  have  written  on  it  to  the  Church's  infallible 
authority.  From  first  to  last,  indeed,  I  have  not  consciously 
had  any  other  wish,  except  to  follow  every  indication  of  her 
mind  and  doctrine  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover.  Yet  I 
cannot  doubt,  as  I  said  in  my  former  letter,  that  I  may  have 
made  incidental  mistakes  in  treating  so  large  a  question. 

And  now,  my  dear  F.  Ryder,  I  trust  I  have  said  nothing  in 
this  letter  which  can  give  you  unnecessary  pain ;  nor  anything 
inconsistent  with  my  unfeigned  respect,  both  for  your  priestly 
office  and  your  personal  character.  And  I  remain, 

"With  every  best  wish, 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  G.  WARD. 

OLD  HALL  HOUSE,  WARE, 
January,  1868. 


APPENDIX. 


IN  this  Appendix  I  am  to  comment  on  certain  of  F.  Ryder's 
incidental  statements,  which  require  notice.  I  will  take  them 
in  the  order  of  his  pages  : — 

1.  It  is  not  of  course  for  me  to  judge,  whether  my  intellec- 
tual narrowness  is  so  great  as  F.  Ryder  thinks.     If  I  may 
speak  for  one  moment  of  myself,  I  should  say  that  my  faculties 
and    acquirements    are  doubtless    narrow ;    but    that    I    am 
aware  of  that  narrowness,  and  far  more  cautious  than  my 
opponent  supposes  in  coming  to  a  conclusion.    But  at  all  events 
nothing  is  proved  to  my  intellectual  disparagement  by  the  fact 
(p.  3),  if  fact  it  be,  that  I  have  "brought  none  of  my  contro- 
versies to  a  conclusion."     Is  it  found  that  even  the  largest- 
minded  controversialists  are  often  visibly  successful?      Did 
Suarez  convert  James  I.  ?     Did  Harding  convert  Jewel  ?  did 
Bossuet  convert  Claude  ?  did  either  he  or  Fenelon  convert  the 
other  ?     Have  F.  Newman  and  F.  Harper  together  converted 
Dr.  Pusey  ?     On  one  philosophical  question  Clarke  converted 
Butler ;  and  this  has  always  been  accounted  a  remarkable  and 
exceptional  case. 

2.  F.  Ryder  objects  (p.  27)  to  my  interpretation  of  the  Sylla- 
bus, and  is  kind  enough  to  speculate  on  the  sinister  causes 
which  have  led  me  to  such  an  interpretation.      In  April,  1865 
(pp.  487-492),  I  investigated,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  the  pre- 
cise bearing  of  those  propositions  of  the   Syllabus  to  which 
he    refers.       It  was  of  course  abundantly  open  to  him,   to 
examine  my  reasoning  and  refute  it.     But  I  think  it  was  not 
legitimate,  to  assume  without  argument  that  my  interpretation 
is  seriously  mistaken ;  and  then  to  devise  imaginary  motives 
for  my  gratuitously  supposed  error. 

3.  He  says  (p.  87)  that  I  draw  an  argument  from  the  term 
* '  irreformable,"    which    "  the    Popes/'    he    thinks,    (<  have 
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applied  to  such  pronouncements  as  the  Bull  '  Unigenitus.' " 
Not  so.  The  phrases  to  which  I  referred  were  such  as  " per- 
petuuin  decretum  ;  "  "  perpetub  valitura  constitutio."  (Oct., 
p.  346,  note.)  These  surely  cannot  have  been  intended  merely 
as  "  barring  appeal  to  a  General  Council." 

4.  I  am  unwilling  to  say  another  word  about  an  incidental 
argument  of  mine  in  Jan.,  1867,  on  which  such  disproportionate 
stress  has  been  laid.     See  F.  Ryder's  "Idealism,"  p.  53,  and 
"  letter,"  p.  39.     But  I  am  tempted  to  a  brief  comment.     I 
never  said,  or  thought  of  saying,  that  the  Church  can  condemn 
every  proposition  injurious  to  the  Deposit ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
was  careful  to  add  (Oct.,  p.  346)  every  reprehensible  proposi- 
tion thus  injurious.       I   do   not  at   all  deny — I  never  have 
thought  of  denying — that  the  illustrative  proposition  which 
F.  Eyder   adduced  in  his   "  Idealism"  is  really  injurious  to 
the  Deposit;  though  I  certainly  deny  that  it  leads  inevitably 
to  heresy,  in  any  intelligible  sense  cf  those  words.     What  I 
said  was,  that  it  is  not  a  reprehensible  proposition ;  because  it 
is  a  true  one,  and  one  resting  on  amply  sufficient  evidence. 
(Oct.,  p.  368.) 

5.  Next  (pp.  41-3)  on  the  Church's  dealing  with  philoso- 
phical questions.     I  do  not  think  there  is  much  substantial 
difference   between   F.    Ryder  and  myself  on  this   matter; 
except  indeed  in  one  particular,  which  I  shall  mention  imme- 
diately after   this.     I  thoroughly  agree  with  what  he  urges 
in  p.  42 ;  and  think  indeed  the  remark  of  great  importance. 
<{  The  Church,"  he  says,  "  in  her  philosophical  condemnations 
cares  nothing  for  philosophical  truth,  as  such;  she  represents 
a  higher  interest,  to  which  every  other  must  give  way."     I 
fully  agree  with  him  also,  that  great  injury  might  be  done 
to  secular  science,   if  a  philosopher  "fell  into  the   mistake 
of  supposing  that   the  Church  teaches  philosophy"  as  such. 
Yet,   on    the    other  hand,    I  do   consider  that   the   amount 
of  that   philosophical   truth  which  she   has   infallibly  taught 
in  defence  of  the   Deposit,  is  very   much   greater  than  his 
words  in  p.  43  would  imply.     Consider,  as  one  instance  out 
of  many,   the   four  propositions  which  begin   "Ratiocinium 
Dei  Existentiam,"  &c. ;  and  take  these  in  connection  with  the 
recent    condemnation   of    the    Louvain  traditionalism.    (See 
January,  1868,  pp.  286-290.)      Surely  we  have  here  obtained 
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infallible  truth,  concerning  more  than  one  very  fundamental 
philosophical  question,  on  which  controversies  have  been  rife 
ever  since  philosophy  began. 

6.  In  p.  45  F.  Ryder  speaks  on  the  nature  of  that  connec- 
tion with  the  Deposit,  which  brings  any  proposition  within  the 
sphere  of  infallibility.     I  prefer,  however,  my  own  explanation 
of  my  opinion   to   his.     What  I  have    said   is   this. — "The 
Church  —  ever  acting  under  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost — 
can    infallibly   declare     any  true     proposition,  which   is    in 
such  sense  connected  with  revealed  dogmata,  that  its  interior 
rejection    will     seriously    increase     her   difficulty  in     saving 
souls,  or  in  preserving  those  dogmata  for  her  flock  in  their 
purity  and  full  integrity."     (Oct.,  p.  353.)     I  entirely  adhere 
to  this  statement. 

7.  My  opponent  says  (p.  47)  that  "  it  has  been  reserved  for 
me  to  translate  into  the  vernacular"  certain  language  about 
mortal  sin ;  and  "  make  it  familiar  to  the  mouths  and  ears  of 
Catholics."     Who  would  not  suppose,  from  this  complaint, 
that  I  had  been  the  first  to  speak  vernacularly  about  mortal 
sin,  in  reference  to  such  an  Act  as  the  Syllabus  ?     Yet  what 
are  the  facts  ?     Our  one  model,  as  to  the  suitable  manner  of 
accepting  the  Syllabus,  is  most  assuredly  the  way  in  which  it 
was  accepted  at  Home,  under  the  eye  of  the  very  Pontiff  who 
issued  it.     But  it  was  there  that  the  Cardinal  Yicar  used  that 
emphatic  language  about  mortal  sin,  which  I  have  already 
quoted.     His  instruction  was  most  certainly  expressed  in  the 
vernacular.     And  instead  of  being  et  confined  to  the  schools," 
it  was  required  to  be  read  in  every  parish  church  of  Rome. 

8.  F.  Ryder  asks  me  (p.  51)  why  I  "salute  him  as  my 
brother  in  the  Faith,"  but  do  not  so  salute  "  a  high  Anglican." 
I  can  hardly  suppose  him  serious  in  asking.      A  high  Angli- 
can— however   invincible  his  ignorance,  however   signal  his 
piety  and  love  of  God — is  external  to  the  Visible  Church. 

9.  In    p.    52    occur  words  which  express    that    no    one 
can   be  invincibly  ignorant  of  any  truth,  who   has  carefully 
"faced"  the  subject  and  come  to  a  wrong  conclusion  thereon. 
But  this  cannot  possibly  be  intended. 

10.  The  person  to  whom  I  alluded  in  p.  15  of  my  former 
letter  was  not  Cardinal  Wiseman,  as  F.  Ryder  thinks.     (See 
p.  56,  note  5.)     Nor  have  I  the  slightest  suspicion  that  his 


Eminence  would  have  regarded  rny  opponent's  characteristic 
tenets  with  less  aversion  than  I  do. 

11.  In  p.  57  of  F.  Ryder's  pamphlet  occurs  the  following 
passage.  It  would  be  "  an  exaggerated  view/'  he  considers,  to 
suppose  that  any  ecclesiastical  censure  could  impose  the  obli- 
gation of  "rejecting  your  whole  view  as  false,  with  all  its 
logical  consequences  and  concomitants ;  that  it  could  involve 
a  revolutionizing  of  your  whole  intellectual  life ;  and  that 
you  mast  be  prepared  to  perform  this  astonishing  feat 
at  a  moment's  notice."  He  does  not  "believe  that  the 
Church  at  all  contemplates  this  state  of  mind.  She  calcu- 
lates more  upon  what  may  be  called  the  physical  resistance 
of  the  intellect.  It  is  possible,  as  every  schoolboy  knows, 
for  a  ball  to  be  too  compliant,  too  responsive,  for  any  ordered 
use."  I  cannot  entirely  concur  with  this  remark.  Undoubtedly 
it  will  happen  again  and  again,  that  some  theologian  or  philo- 
sopher contradicts  or  otherwise  tends  to  injure  the  Deposit  by 
some  incidental  proposition ;  and  that  when  this  proposition  is 
censured,  he  renounces  it  indeed,  but  proceeds  otherwise  to 
speculate  and  argue  on  his  original  basis.  But  it  may  happen, 
on  the  contrary,  that  that  basis  is  itself  condemned.  Take, 
e.  g.,  Lamennais.  Three  hundred  years  ago,  Leo  X.  con- 
demned as  an  "  error "  Luther's  33rd  proposition  (Denz, 
n.  657).  Then,  as  I  urged  in  April,  1865  (p.  475),  the  Church 
condemned  the  modern  "  liberties  "  from  the  time  they  were 
first  enunciated ;  having  taught  indeed  the  contradictory  truth 
long  before  they  were  heard  of.  Pius  IX.,  in  that  letter  written 
by  his  command  to  M.  de  Beaulieu  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  stigmatizes  as  ' '  an  error "  the  opinion  that  "  the 
present  evils  of  human  society  "  are  attributable  to  some  other 
cause,  rather  than  "  the  fault  of  those  principles  which  are 
accepted  at  this  day"  concerning  "the  boasted  liberties." 
Lamennais  then  fell  into  no  incidental  error — no  mistake  of 
detail ;  his  view  of  religious  politics  was  violently  and  funda- 
mentally anti" Catholic.  And  this,  I  venture  humbly  to 
suggest,  may  have  been  the  reason  of  that  singularly  rhe- 
torical tone,  in  which  the  "  Mirari  vos  "  was  expressed.  It 
was  Larnennais's  opinion  that  "  liberty  of  conscience  is  to  be 
asserted  and  vindicated  for  every  man  :  "  but  the  Holy  Father 
pronounced  this  to  be  "  a  most  pestilent  error ; "  nay,  an 
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"  insanity/'  rather  than  merely  an  "  absurd  and  erroneous 
opinion.-"  Lainennais  praised  the  existing  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  desired  its  increase  ;  but  the  Pontiff  declared  that 
the  existing-  liberty  "is  most  foul  and  never  sufficiently  to 
be  execrated  and  detested.'"  Lamennais  then  undoubtedly 
was  summoned  by  ecclesiastical  authority  to  a  "  revolution- 
izing of  his  whole  intellectual  life/'  so  far  as  that  life  was 
occupied  with  the  question  of  Church  and  State.  He  was 
not  summoned  indeed  "  to  perform  this  astonishing  feat  at 
a  moment's  notice /'  but  he  was  summoned  to  recognize  (' c  at 
a  moment's  notice/'  if  F.  Kyder  will)  that  this  indispensable 
duty  had  to  be  gradually  performed.  He  recognized  honestly 
the  true  character  of  this  summons ;  but  the  obligation  was 
too  heavy  for  his  docility,  and  the  unhappy  man  fell. 

12.  My   opponent    "thinks  (p.    58),   he   may  justly   com- 
plain of  the  way  in  which  I  have  more  than  once  attempted 
to  associate  him  with  Jansenists."     The  passage  which  he  cites 
occurs  in  October  (p.  496) ;  and  my  argument  in  that  passage 
is  simply  the  following : — A  certain  opinion  cannot  have  been 
generally    held   by    Ultramontane   theologians,    seeing   that 
Fenelon.  calls  it  "  the  fundamental  principle  of  Jansenism." 

13.  Now  on  that  sentence  from  the  "  Quanta  cura,"  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  p.  58.     I  argued  expressly  in  October  (pp. 
376-380)  that  in  this  sentence  Pius  IX.  requires  assent  to  the 
Pontifical  judgments  there  mentioned,  no  less  than  obedience  to 
the   Pontifical  decrees.     F.  Ryder  does  not  even  notice  my 
argument,  but  assumes  the  opposite  conclusion.     And  I  am 
much  surprised  that  he  can  account  his  assent  to  such  judg- 
ments, as  at  all  equivalent  to  the  assent  mentioned  in  the 
Encyclical.     How  can  an  "  a  priori  presumption/'  which  is  to 
last  only  till  there  be  "legitimate  reason  for  doubt,"  be  a 
possible  interpretation  of  the  "  assensus  "  praestandus  "  Apos- 
tolicaB  Sodis  judiciis  ?" 

14.  At  all  events,   my  opponent  thinks   (p.  59)   I  should 
have  contented  myself  with  ' c  simply  stating  my  opinion  and 
there    leaving    it."      But  when    the    Holy  Father   censures 
certain  errors  as  among   "the  chief  of  this  most  unhappy 
age,"    surely   he    summons    Catholics    (each    in    his   sphere 
and  in  obedience  to  his  immediate  superiors)  to  co-operate 
with  him    in    opposing    those    errors.     I   ask,  how  can  any 
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one  duly  oppose  those  errors,  unless  he  proclaims  (if  such 
bo  the  fact)  that  they  have  been  infallibly  condemned,  and 
that  every  Catholic  is  under  the  obligation  of  renouncing 
them?  It  does  not  suffice  to  say  this  once,  as  a  kind  of 
abstract  proposition,  and  then  leave  the  matter  alone.  Where 
the  error  is  rampant  and  dangerous,  we  must  repeat  the 
Pontiff's  warning  again  and  again.  And  if  unhappily 
Catholics  are  to  be  found,  who  account  themselves  at  liberty  to 
hold  what  he  has  thus  infallibly  condemned, — we  must  not 
indulge  in  vague  invective,  but  must  show  by  serious  argument 
that  by  adhering  to  their  error  they  violate  a  grave  obligation 
which  has  been  imposed  on  all  children  of  the  Church.  In 
what  manner  our  pressing  this  on  the  attention  of  Catholics 
should  teach  them  "to  think  lightly  of  their  authorized 
teachers,"  I  cannot  imagine.  The  very  opposite  proposition 
would  seem  a  truism. 
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